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SECRETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION, 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regenta  of  the  TiistittUion  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 


Smithsonian  Institdtiom, 
Wnghington,  D.  C,  May  12,  190^. 
T"t}is  Congress  oftlte  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  uectioii  6593  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
L'nited  States,  I  have  the  honor,  in  )>ehalf  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  to 
wbmit  to  Congress  the  Annual  Report  of  the  operations,  expenditures, 
ud condition  of  the  SmithBonian  Institution  for  the  year  ending  June 
^.  1903. 
I  have  the  honor  to  he,  very  respectfully,  your  oliedient  servant, 
S.  P.  Lanolet, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Hon.  William  P.  Frte, 

President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 
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II.  Temple  of  tables,  Chichen  Iiza 706 

IIL  Copy  of  Plate  XXIX,  Codex  Troano  (Braaseur  de  Bourbourg's 

Fklition ).    Colored  plate 708 

Abobioixal  Iron  Mine  (Holmes); 

Plate  L  General  view  of  the  iron  mine 724 

II.  Heap  of  stone  sledge  heads 724 

III.  Fac»  of  the  ore  body 726 

IV.  Workmen  on  outer  margin  discover  open  galleries 726 
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Xn  LIST   OF   PLATES. 

Aboriginal  Iron  Mine  (Houin) — Cuntioued.  Puge. 

Plate  V.  Section  showing  ancient  naileries 726 

VI.  Stone  mining  implement*  found  in  mine 726 

VII.  View  of  mine  wall,  with  traces  of  ancient  tunnels 726 

Cbntral  Tibet  (Tsvbikoff): 

Plate  I.  Lhasa,  view  from  eaat 794 

II.  Lhasa  from  north 734 

III.  Lhasa;  Mount  Mar  bo  ri  and  palace  of  Dalai  lama 736 

IV.  IJiaaa;  Potala,  palace  of  Dalai  lama  from  past 736 

V.  Lliasa;  Potala  (u)  from  west-north w eat;   (b)  from  north-north- 
east   738 

VI.  Lhasa;  Uadan  Kansar,  palace  of  olrl  kings  of  Tibet 738 

VII.  (a)  Monastery  Galdagn  in  Tibet;  (6)  Monaeterv  Tashi  Lhunpo 

in  Tibet 740 

Chihsse  Tobkbstan  (STBrNj: 

Hate  I.  Fig.  1,  Photo-theodolite  view  of  Kilik  Pass.     Fig.  2,  Icy  ranges 

norlti  of  Muztagh  ata 754 

IL  Fig,  3, Muztagh  ata.    Fie.4,Peak"KuenIuenNo.5"("Mu!',taeh")        754 

III.  Fig.  5,  Glaciers  at  head  of  Kash  Biver.     Fig.  6,  Eroded  ranges 

near  Yagan-dawan 762 

IV.  Fig.   7,  Sculptures  in  Temple  Cella.     Fig.   8.   Room  of  ancient 

dwelling 762 

V.  Fig.  9,  Sand-buried  ancient  house.    Fig.  10,  Covering  tablets  ot 

wood  with  clay  seals 768 

VI.  Fig.  11,  Kelievos  in  Kawak  Stnpa  Court    Fig.  12,  Colo«eal  statues 

VII.  Portion  of  Chinese  Turkestan  (lithograph)  774 

Somali  Coact  to  Sudan  (Neumann): 

PUte  I.   Fig.  1,  Basalt  rocks,  British  Somaliland.     Fig.2,  Menelik  Falls..       780 
11.  Fig.  1,  The  Blue  Nile  near  Abuye.     Fig.  2,  Suksuk  River 780 

III.  Fig.  1,  Giditecho  boat  on  Lake  Abaya.    Fig.  2,  Gardnlla  land- 

Bi-ape 786 

IV.  Fig.  1,  ftlarketin  Doko.     Fig.  2,  Omo  River 786 

V.  Fig.  1,  Jiren  market  (Djlmma).     Fig.  2,  Schekho  hut 788. 

VI.  Map  of  journey  of  Mr.  Neumann  through  Ethiopia  (lithc^raph) .      792 
Republic  of  Panama  (Burh); 

Plate  I.   Fig.  1,  One  of  the  hospital  buildings  on  the  hill  back  of  Panama. 

Fig.  2,  Low  tide  in  the  harbor  of  Panama 820 

II.  Fig.  1,  Cutting  the  canal  through  morasBes  changes  river  region. 

Fig.  2,  The  Culebra  cut 820 

Rbclahation  of  thk  West  (Nbwell): 

Plata  I.  Fig,  1,  An  abandoned  house  on  an  unirrigateii  plain.     Fig,  2,  One 

of  the  methods  of  obtaining  a  water  wipply 838 

II.  Fig.  1,  Floating  through  Gunnison  Canyon.    Fig,  2,  Top  of  Tor- 

rence  Falls,  Gunnison  Canyon '. 838 

IIL   Floating  down  the  Colorado  River 840 

IV.   Bed  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 840 

B,  H.  Thirswjs  (DuKANii): 

Plate  I.  Robert  Henry  Thurston 843 
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REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 


By  the  oi^nizin^  act  approved  August  10,  1846  (Revised  Statutes, 
Title  LXXIII,  section  5580),  "The  business  of  the  Institution  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  city  of  Washington  by  a  lioard  of  Regents,  named 
the  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  lie  composed  of  the 
Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three  members 
of  the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
together  with  six  other  persons,  other  than  members  of  Congress,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  resident  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  other 
four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of  the  same  State. " 


REGENTS  FOR  THE   YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  So.  laos. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Unittsi  StateB: 

MELVILLE  W.  FULLER,  elected  Chancellor  un<l  PreBident  of  the  Board,  Jan- 
nary  9,  lg09. 
The  Vii«-PrB«ident  of  the  United  Sljit«8  (vaeancy); 

WILLIAM  P.  FRYE,  Preeident  pro  tempore  of  tlif  Senati!,  acting  as  lUigent. 
United  States  Senatore:  Term  eii><rea, 

SHELBY  M.  CULLOM  (appointed  Mar.  24,  1885,  Mar.  2H,  1889, 

Dec.  18,  1895,  and  Mar.  7,  1901) Mar.    .3,1907 

OHVILLE  H.  PLATT  (appointed  Jan.  18,  1899,  Fel>.  23,  1901)..  Mar.   3.1909 

FRANCIS  M.  COCKRELL  (appointed  Mar.  7,  1901) Mar.    3,1905 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 

ROBERT  R.  HITT  (appointed  Aug.  11,  1893,  Jan.  4,  18B4,  Dec. 

20,  1895,  Dec.  22,  1897,  Jan.  4,  1900,  and  Deo.  13,  1901 ) Dec.  23, 1901 

ROBERT   AUAMS,   Jh.  (appointe-1  Dec.  20,  189S,  Dec.  22,  1897, 

Jan.  4,  1900,  and  Dec.  13,  1901) Dec.  23,1903 

HUGH  A.  DINSMORE(appointedJaji.4,]900,andDee.l3.1901).  Dec.  23,1903 
Citizens  of  a  State: 

JAMES  B.  ANGELL,  of  Michigan  (appointed  Jan.  19,  1887,  Jan. 

9,  1893,  and  Jan.  24,  1899) Jan.  24,1905 

ANDREW  D.  WHITE,  of  New  York  (appointed  Felt.  15,  1888, 

Mar.  19.  1894,  and  June  2,  1900) June  2,1906 

RICHARD  OLNEY.  of  Ma88achu8etts(appointedJan. 24. 1900)..  Jan.  24,1906 

GEORGE  GRAY,  of  Delaware  (appointed  Jan.  14,  1901) Jan.  14,1907 

CitizenB  of  Washington  City: 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON  (appointed  Jan.  26,  1892,  and  Jan.  24, 

1898) Jan. '24, 1904 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL  (appointed  Jan.  24,  1898) Jan.  24,1904 


EienUive  Commtllf,  of  (lie  ftoard  it/  Regenlx. 
3.  B.  Hendbbson,  Vhaimuin.  .^i.b.ya: 

RoBEHT    R.  HiTT. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS  AT  THE  ANNUAL 
MEETING  HELD  JANUARY  28,  190:i. 


In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
January  S,  1890,  l>y  which  its  annual  meeting  occurs  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  year,  the  board  met  to-day  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Chief  Justice  Fuller  (Chancellor),  in  the  chair;  the  Hon. 
William  P.  Frye;  the  Hon.  S.  M.  Cullom;  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt:  the 
Hon.  F.  M.  Cockrell;  the  Hon,  Robert  Adams,  jr.;  the  Hon.  Hugh  A, 
Dinsmore;  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney;  the  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson; 
Dr.  James  B.  Angell;  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  and  the  Secretary.  Mr. 
S.  P.  Langley. 

EXCLSKS   KOR   NON ATTENDANCE. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  Judge  Gray  bad  written  that  his  engage- 
ments would  prevent  Ins  attendance;  Doi-'tor  White  was  in  Europe, 
and  Mr.  Hitt  was  confined  to  his  house  by  an  indisposition. 

KKADIXO    OF  TUE    MINUTKS. 

At  the  su^^tion  of  the  Chancellor  the  Secretary  read  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  in  abstract,  nnd  there  lieing  no  objection  they  were 
declared  approved. 

AXXL'AL    KKPORT  OK   THK    SIXHKTAKV. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  aimual  reiwrt  of  the  operations  of  the 
Institution  to  June  30,  1)102. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted. 

ANNUAL    RKFORT  OK  THE    KXKCL'TIVK    t'OMMITTKE. 

Senator  Henderson,  chairman,  presented  the  rcjK>rt  of  the  com- 
mittee to  June  30,  1002. 

On  motion,  the  report  whs  adopted. 
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XVI  PB0CEEDIHG8   OF   TH^, BOARD   OP   BEGENTS. 

ANNUAL   BEPOBT  plI'Tll's  VeRMANENT   COMMITTEE. 

Senator  Hendei'sojfi.clntiTiAaii,  made  the  following  report  in  regard 
to  the  <'onditiop..<tf.tIui^'ariouB  matters  under  the  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee:     \     '•.','•' 

Tlte»fe_V*>^J'o  n»^«'  <ievelopmeiit8  iliirinx  the  year  with  regard  to  the  Avery  fiiixl 
.or  UiA^ipn^ie  bequect. 


Progress  has  been  made  iti  the  euitof  O'Douaghuei'.  Smith.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  general  term  from  the  ileoiaioii  of  the  trial  jualii-e  who  allowefl  the  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  daughter  of  Mr.  O'Donaghiie,  who  was  an  infant  at  the  lime  of  partition. 
Tlie  i^nenit  terra  alflrmeil  the  action  of  the  justice  Ijelow,  which  has  caused  delay. 
The  Smithsonian  counsel,  Mr.  Hackelt,  m  now  ready  to  proceed  with  the  hearing  of 
the  case. 

During  the  year  the  house  and  lot  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  has  1:>«en  sold  to  advantt^. 

TKt   AVDHBU'S   BtitirEST. 

A  preliminary  contest  is  now  going  on  before  a  referee  upon  the  (juestion  whether 
one-half  of  Mr.  Andrews's  estate  should  not  go  to  his  heirs  by  reason  of  an  allegeil 
violation  of  the  statutes  of  1860,  preventing  a  testator  from  giving  to  a  charitable  cor- 
poration more  than  one-half  of  his  estate,  after  payment  of  debts.  !tlr,  Ilackett  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Institution's  pros[>ects  for  sue 


During  the  year  the  Institution  was  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  will  oE  the  late 
Addison  T.  Reid,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  who  died  on  September  15,  1902.  The  will 
provides  tor  the  payment  of  the  income  upon  the  property  to  persona  named,  and 
upon  their  death,  for  the  payment  of  the  princiiial  of  the  estate,  with  ac<-umulatioDS, 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  found  a  chair  in  bioli)Ey  in  memory  of  the  testator's 
grandfather,  Asher  Tunis.  The  will  was  aiimitteil  to  proliate  by  the  surrogate  of 
King's  County  on  December  10,  1902.     The  estate  Is  valued  at  flO.OOO. 

STATEMENT  OF   FUNDS  LSEtt   IN   EXPERIMENTS  IN    MECHANICAL  FLIGHT. 

Oil  November  9,  1898,  the  Board  of  Ordnance  and  Fortifications  of 
the  War  Department  made  an  allotment  of  J25,0U0  for  carrying  on 
experiments  in  mechanical  flight,  and  on  December  16,  ISWO,  supple- 
mented this  by  another  allotment  of  $25,000.  The.se  funds  lasted 
until  October  15,  1901.  Commencing  October  Ifi,  1901,  and  continu- 
ing until  June  15,  1902,  the  sum  of  $5,.'>*t5.75  was  used  in  carrying  on 
this  work  from  the  .ipecial  funds  received  from  Dr.  Alexander  Gt^ham 
Boll  and  the  late  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder,  for  researches  to  be  conducted 
personally  by  the  Secretary. 

Since  June  1(1,  1902,  expenditures  for  work  in  mechanical  flight 
have  been  made  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  in  accordance  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  January  26,  1898;  and  for  thi.s  pur- 
pow  from  June  16  to  December  31,  1902,  the  sum  of  S6,558.61  has 
been  used  for  continuing  these  experiments. 
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PBOCEEDING8    OF   THE    BOARD   OP   REGENTS,  XVII 

RESOLUTION    RELATIVE  TO    INCOME    AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Senator  Henderaon,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  intro- 
dat-ed  the  following  customary  resolution: 

Rencired,  That  the  income  of  the  Inelitution  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1904,  be  appropriated  (or  the  service  of  the  Institution,  to  be  expended  by  the  Sec- 
retary with  Ihe  advice  of  the  executive  committee,  with  full  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  Secretary  as  to  items. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  NEEDS  OP  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 

Senator  Piatt,  as  chairmen  of  the  special  committee  appointed  at 
the  last  annual  meeting,  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  InHtituUon,  appointed 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  "to  represent  to  Congress  the  pressing 
nvcesBity  of  additional  room  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  ppeciinena  belonging  to 
the  National  Museum,"  have  pxBmine<l  the  jilanN  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  tlie 
sundry  civil  appropriation  act  approved  June  28,  1902. 

The  committee  adopted  the  following  motion: 

"  That  under  the  limitations  of  the  law  the  committee  hereby  report  to  Congress 
plan  B  for  a  new  National  Muneuin  building  an  the  be«t  obtaina1>le  for  the  amount 
mentioned;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  larger  plan  A  is  believed  to 
be  the  one  which  should  be  adopteil,  and  we,  therefore,  asli  that  Congress  shall  make 
the  appropriation  for  it  instead  of  for  the  sicialler  plan." 

But  if  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  building  upon  the  larger  plan  can 
not  l>e  made  now,  the  committee  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  an  appropriation 
of  $1,500,000  to  construct  that  portion  of  the  completed  plan  nhown  in  Plan  B.  They 
farther  repreoent  to  Congress  the  fact  that  collections  of  the  greatest  value  are  in 
immediate  danger  of  destruction,  and  are  now  actually  undergoing  degeneration  in 
the  pretient  unsuitable,  unsafe,  temporary  quarters,  and  that  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  i.'  absolutely  necestary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  collections. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

O.  H.  Plait, 

H.  M.  CULLOM, 
F.  M.  (.VxKHELt, 

B.  R.  HiTT, 
RoBT.  Adams,  jr., 
Hugh  a.  Dinhmorb, 

Members  of  Ihe  Special  OimmilUe  of  tht  Board  of  RegenU  of  the  SmUli»oni<iiiIn!itituti(m. 
After  discussion,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Adams,  it  was 

Reaoleed,  That  the  report  of  the  committee  be  a<1opted,  and  that  they  be  instructed 
to  proceed  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  by  securing  an  appropriation. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  death  on  Septeml)er2S,  1903,  of  Major 
John  \V.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  his 
appointment  on  October  11,  of  Mr.  IVilliam  H.  Holmes  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau,  and  made  a  statement  as  to  the  present  status  of  the 
Bureau  and  its  futui^  policy. 
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XVIII  PROCEEDINGS   OF   THK   BOARD   OF   REGENTS. 

He  Spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Zoological  Park,  of  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Exchanges,  and  of  the  Astropliysical  Observatory.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  National  Museum's  needs,  and  of  the  efforts  being  made 
to  secure  a  new  building.  He  then  gave  a  brief  statement  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  Carnepie  Institution. 

The  Secretary  submitted  to  the  Board  a  proposition  to  add  $25,000 
of  accumulated  ititerest  from  the  unrestricted  funds  of  the  Institution 
to  the  permanent  fund,  and  after  an  explanation,  Senator  Henderson 
offered  the  following  resolution: 

Jtetolved,  That  the  Secretary  is  hereby  authorluHl  to  deposit  in  the  Treaeary  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  termtt  uE  section  5591  of  the  Heviged  Statutes,  as  an  addition 
to  the  periiianeot  fund  of  the  Institution,  the  sum  of  $25,000  from  the  unexpended 
balance. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  a  special  committee  of  five,  consisting  of 
the  Chancellor,  Senators  Culloni  and  Piatt,  and  Representatives  Adams 
and  Dinaraore  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  specifically 
defining  the  powers  of  the  executive  committee,  to  report  at  a  special 
meeting  called  for  March  12,  1J*U3. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  was  held  on  March  12,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  Chancellor,  in  the  chair;  the 
Hon.  William  P.  Frye,  the  Hon.  O.  H.  Piatt,  the  Hon.  F.  M.  Cock- 
rell,  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Hitt,  the  Hon.  Roljcrt  Adams,  jr.,  the  Hon.  Hugh 
A.  Dinsmore,  the  Hon.  John  B.  Henderson,  the  Hon.  George  Gray. 
Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell;  and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  S.  P.  Lnngley, 

The  Secretary  read  letters  from  Senator  Cullom  and  Doctor  Augell. 
stating  that  their  engagements  prevented  their  attendance.  He  had 
no  word  from  Mr.  Olney.  who  had  said,  however,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing that  it  would  probably  be  impracticable  for  him  to  attend  on  this 
occasion.     Doctor  White  was  absent  in  Europe. 

The  Chancelloi'  reported  informally  upon  the  duties  heretofore  dis- 
charged by  the  executive  committee.  No  definite  conclusion  had  been 
reached  as  to  the  question  of  defining  the  powers  of  that  committee, 
but  it  was  thought  desirable  that  it  should  hold  regular  meetings  and 
that  the  Board  of  Regents  should  hold  two  .stated  meetings  in  addition 
to  the  annual  meeting  prescrihed  by  law.     It  was  therefore — 

Jt^mlred,  That,  in  addition  to  the  preacrilied  meeting  lield  on  the  fourth  Wednei<- 
day  in  January,  regular  uieelings  of  tlie  Boani  shall  lie  iieldoii  the  Tuesday  after  the 
firet  Momlay  in  neceiiil)er  and  on  the  6ih  day  of  March,  unle«t  that  date  falls  on 
Stuiday.  when  the  following  Monday  xhall  l>e  subntituteil. 

The  special  committee  was  continued,  with  a  re(|uest  to  further 
pursue  the  examination  of  the  whole  subject  and  to  report  at  the 
December  meeting. 
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PROCEEOINOS    OF   THE    BOARD   OF   REOEWTS.  XIX 

Senator  Piatt  read  the  following  clanse  fi-oni  the  fiundry  civil  act, 
appi-oved  March  3,  1W3: 

Building  fur  Natiooal  Mwvuiii:  To  enable  llie  Regents  of  the  'Smithsonian  Inetitti- 
uc>n  to  comnieDce  the  erection  of  a  suitable  flrejiroof  building  with  granite  frontH,  tor 
the  use  of  the  National  Museum,  to  beertcteil  on  theiiorthpirleot  tlie  Mall,  between 
Ninth  and  Twelfth  streets  northwest,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the  I'lan  A, 
j>repareil  and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  appniveit  June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and 
two,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Said  building  complete,  including 
heating  and  ventilating  ap|iaratiis  and  elevatorf,  shall  co«t  not  to  exceed  three  mil- 
lion five  hundrcl  thousand  dollam,  and  a  contract  or  conlractf  for  its  completion  is 
hereby  authoriied  to  be  entered  into,  subject  to  approprtatioiia  to  be  made  by  Con- 
grPES.  The  construction  shall  be  in  charge  of  Bernanl  R.  Green,  Superintendent  of 
Building?  and  Grounds,  Library  of  Cohgresi>,  who  shall  make  the  contracts  herein 
authorized  and  disburse  all  appropriations  made  fur  the  work,  and  shall  receive  as 
full  compensation  for  his  eervii^e  hereunder  the  sum  of  two  thonsan<l  dollars  annu- 
ally in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  to  l)e  paid  out  of  siiil  appropriations- 
Senator  Piatt  suggested  that  tho  Hocrotary  l)e  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  Bourd  of  Regents  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  clause; 
and,  after  a  very  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  following  rcNolution 
was  adopted: 

R(»oittd,  That  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Chancellor  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  authorizixl  to  reprettent  the  Board  of 
Regents  so  far  as  may  l>e  necessary  in  coniiultation  with  Bernard  R.  (ireen,  to  whom 
the  construction  and  contracts  for  the  new  Museum  building  are  commitle*!  by  Con- 
gress in  the  act  making  an  appropriation  for  (hat  purpose.  « 

Mr,  Kcil  introduced  resohitlonn  providing  for  apixiintmeuty  nnder 
the  In.'ititution,  which  were  referred  to  the  special  committee  already 
existing. 

On  -the  motion  of  Senator  C(x:krell,  it  was — 

lUtolted,  That  the  Secretary  cause  to  In;  prepareil  a  compilation  of  all  laws  or  parts 
of  law?  referring  to  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  Smithtwnian  Institution  and  the 
Bureaus  under  its  charge,  including  all  a i 'prop nations  by  Congress  for  its  purjioses 

Referring  to  previous  action  of  the  Hoard  concerning  the  removal 
of  the  remains  of  James  Smithson  to  this  country,  Mr.  Itell  offered  to 
l>ring  them  to  the  United  States  if  the  Regents  would  care  for  them 
tliereafter,  and  after  remarks  the  suggestion  was  accepted  that  Mr. 
Bell  renew  his  inquiry  at  the  next  meeting. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
REGENTS  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

For  the  Year  endimj  June  3u,  1903. 


Tn  tJie  Board  (•/  Regetits  of  the  Sniitlmonian  Institution: 

Your  Executive  Committee  respectfully  submits  the  following  report 
in  relation  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution,  the  appropriations  by  Con- 
gress, and  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, the  United  States  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges, 
the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro- 
physical  Olwervatory  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  11K)3,  and  balances 
of  former  j'ears: 

aMITHSONIAS    INSTITUTION. 

Condition  of  the  Fund  Juhi  i,  190^. 

The  amount  of  the  bequest  of  James  Smithson  deposited  in  tVie 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  according  to  act  of  Congress  of  August 
10,  1846,  was  $515,169.  To  this  was  added  by  authority  of  Congress, 
February  8,  1867,  the  residuary  legacy  of  Wmithson,  savings  fi-om 
income  and  other  sources,  to  the  amount  of  $134,831. 

To  this  also  have  been  added  a  bequest  from  James  Hamilton,  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  $l,00fl;  a  bequest  of  Dr.  Simeon  Ilabel,  of  New 
York,  of  ii500;  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  Virginia  bonds,  $51,500;  a 
gift  from  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  of  New  York,  of  *i*(N),000  and*8,0iX), 
l>eing  a  portion  of  the  residiiary  legacy  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  and 
Si, 000,  the  accumulated  interest  on  tlie  Hamilton  l>equest,  savings 
from  income,  $25,000,  making  in  all,  as  tlio  permanent  fund,  $937,000. 

The  Institution  also  holds  the  additional  sum  of  $42,0iX),  received 
upon  the  death  of  Thomas  G.  Hodgkins,  in  registered  West  Shore 
Railroad  4  per  cent  bonds,  which  were,  by  order  of  this  committee, 
under  date  of  May  18,  181H,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Institution,  to  be  held  by  him  subject  to  the  conditions  of  .said 
order. 
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XXII  REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

Slalemtiit  uf  nceiiitr  ami  erpendiliirei-frdm  Jitl'j  I,  HK/^,  to  J«m  SO,  im)S. 


CMhonhaii.1  July  1,  1901 $81,120.91 

Interest  on  fnndJuh-  1,  1902 «27,360.00 

Interest  on  fund  January  I,  1903 27,:t60.00 

54,720.00 

Interest  loJanuan-l.  1H03,  on  West  Shore  1-mds 1,680.00 

$I37,520.!11 

Cash  from  sales  of  publications ■. 329.87 

Cash  from  rei«iymentii,  freight,  etc 11, 105.60 

11.43.'>.:J7 

Total  reoeiptM 148,956.28 

BQii<Iings: 

Repairs',  care,  and  improvements $3,964.85 

Furniture  and  flitures 1,0H8. 05 

^1,032.90 

General  expenses; 

Postage  and  telegraph 418.98 

Stationery 1,  289. 00 

InddentalB  (fuel,  gap,  etc. ) 4, 567. 34 

Library  (books,  periodicals,  etc. ) 3, 073.  ."JS 

Salaries" 23,927.65 

Gallery  of  art 251.. 38 

Meetinns 294.00 

33,821.93 

Publications  and  researches: 

Smithsonian  TOntributions 790. 01 

Miscellaneous  collections 976.29 

Iteports 2,  710. 09 

Special  publications 167. 18 

Reeearches 3,438.50 

Apparatus 1,5.tO.  14 

Hodgkins  fund 14,247.48 

23,879.69 

Literary  and  scientitie  exchanges 6,714.09 

Increaev  of  fund 25, 000. 00 

93,448.61 

Balance  unexi>endeil  June  30,  1903 -to.  .507. 67 

The  cash  receive<I  from  the  sale  of  piihlications,  from  repayments, 
freights,  and  other  sources  is  to  be  credited  to  tho  items  of  expendi- 
ture as  folhiws: 

Smithsouiaii  contributions $65.  bo 

MiseellaneouB  colleclionc _ 263.  24 

Reports 11.08 

$320.87 

Exchanges 8.911.27 

Incidentals 2, 194. 23 

$ll,4;io.37 

«  In  addition  to  the  above  $23,927.65,  paid  for  sataries  under  gfUfrol  exiwnses, 
110,748.81  were  paid  for  services,  viz,  $;(,034.68  charged  to  building  ai^count,  $483 
to  furniture  wid  fixtures  account,  52,718.67  to  researches  account,  fl.SHti.fl"  to 
library  ac-count,  $1,353,64  to  apparatus^  account,  8242.51  to  reports  account,  and 
11,029.64  to  Ho<igkins  fund  account. 
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REPOET   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  XXHl 

The  net  expenditures  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1903,  were  therefore  $82,013.24,  or  $11,435.37  less  than  the  gross 
expenditures,  $93,448.61,  as  above  stated. 

All  moneys  received  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  interest, 
8ales,  i-efunding  of  moneys  temporarily  advanced,  or  otherwise,  are 
deposited  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Institution,  and  all  payments  are  made  by  his  checks 
on  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Your  committee  also  presents  the  following  statements  in  regard  to 
appropriations  and  expenditures  for  objects  intrusted  by  Congress  to 
the  care  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution: 

Detailed  italement  ofditburteiHeiiUfrom  approprintioiit  ciimmilUil  hij  Congrea  tn  the  care 
of  Ibe  Hmilhgonian  Initituliori /itr  the  Jifcal  i/ear  eniling  Jane  JO,  J90S,  <iiiil  froiii  balancet 
ii/fontur  yean. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  3903. 


Appropriated  by  CongresH  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  "for 
enpensefi  o(  the  pj'Ctemjjf  international  exf hangti^  between  the  United 
Stittea  anil  foreign  countries  under  the  dirertion  of  the  SniithFOiiian 
Institution,  including  salaries  or  conipeiiBation  of  all  necessary  em- 
ployees and  thepurchaeeot  neceeaary  hooka  and  periodical?"  (Hundry 
civil  act  June  28, 19021 '.     ¥26,000.00 


IFrnm  July  1,  1W>.  ti>  June  30,  1903.] 
Salaries  or  compensation: 

1  acting  curator,  12  monthn,  at  $225 $3,  700. 00 

1  chief  clerk,  12  monthR,  at  $183.33.; 2,199.88 

1  clerk,  12  monthg,  at  $150 *". 1,  flOO.  00 

1  clerk,  12 months,  at $12.1 1,500.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $108.33 1, 21(9.96 

I  clerk,  12  monthii,  at  $80 9rfl.  00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $55 660.00 

1  sten<^iTapher,  12  months,  at  $100 1,2*0.00 

I  packer,  1 1  months,  at  $5.i 60.5.  Off 

1  workman,  1 1  months,  at  ?00 6«0. 00 

1  messenger,  12  months,  atRtO 360,00 

■,  12  monlhs,  at  $:» 360,00 

■,  12  months,  at  $25 300. 00 

ll^enl,  12  months,  at  $91. 663 1,100.00 

1  agent,  12  mouths,  at  $75 900. 00 

1  agent,  6  months,  at  $15 90. 00 

Total  salaries  or  compenNaiion 16, 694. 92 

Ueneral  expenses: 

Books $38.00 

Boxes 1 , 1 3.^  10 

Freight 5,674.16 
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XXIV  REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE, 

G  eneral  ex  peniteB — Con  ti  n  aed . 

Lighting  $54. 45 

Supplies 155.24 

Stationery 428.00 

$7,482.94 

ToUl  iliebnrsements $24, 1 77.  W 

Balance  July  1,  1901 1,822.14 

INTER.SATIONAL  EXCHANGES,  8MITHS0.VIAN  INSTITUTION,  IWi. 

Balance  July  J,  1902,  as  per  last  report $1,  flse.  01 

Salaries  or  conipeneation: 

1  agent,  6  months,  af$91-6«iii $5W.OO 

1  ^lent,  8  months,  at  $50 300. 00 

1  agent,  6  months,  at  $15 90. 00 

Total  salaries  or  compeoeation $940.00 

General  expenses: 

Books 7. 50 

Boxes 151.50 

Freight 825.97 

SUtionery 13.66 

Supplies 16.-^0 

1,015.13 

Total  (liBbureemenls 1, 955. 13 

BalanpeJuly  1,  1903 .S8 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHASOES,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  1901, 

Balance  J  iily  1 ,  1902,  as  per  last  report $23. 55 

Balance  carrie<l,    under  provisions  of  Kevise<l    Statutes,   section    30t)0,   by   tlie 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1903. 

ETHNOLOGY,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  1903. 


Appropriation  by  C-ongress  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  ''for 
continuing  ethnolc^cal  researches  among  the  American  Indiana, 
uyler  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salarie>i 
or  compensation  of  all  neceesaryemployees,  and  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundre<l  dollars  may  be  u)*il  for  rent  of 
building"  {sundrj- civil  act,  June  28, 1902} S50,000,00 


Salaries  or  compen^tion: 

1  director,  2}  months  8  days,  at  $375 $1,037.50 

1  chief  of  bureau,  8  months  17  days,  at  $.175. .  3, 2ai.  65 

1  ethnologist  in  charge,  12  months,  at  $:i33.33. .  3, 099. 96 

1  ethnologUt,  12  months,  at  $200 2, 400. 00 

1  ethnologist,  11  months,  at  $166.67 1, 833. 37 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $166.67 2, 000. 04 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1,599.96 
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REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  XXV 

Balaries  or  compensation — Continued. 

1  ethnolopMt,  12  months,  at  (125 SI, 500. 00 

1  ethnologist,  12  months,  at  $125 1,500.00 

1  etbnolofsiBt,  4  months,  at  $125 500.00 

1  ethnologic  assistant,  6  months,  at  $100 tiOO.  00 

1  aasiBtant  ethnolc^st,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  illustrator,  12  months,  at  $166.67 2,000.04 

I  editor,  12  months,  at  (100 1,200.00 

1  c-dlioriat  assistant,  2  j  months,  at  $75 212.50 

1  librarian,  6  months  14  days,  at  $75 483. 87 

Iclerh,  3  months,  at $126 375.00 

1  clerk,  1  month 100.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

I  clerk,  10  months,  at  $100 1,000,00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at $75 900.00 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  messenger,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

Total  salaries  or  com  pensation $32, 327.  S9 

Geoeral  expenses: 

Books  and  binding 498.07 

Drawings  and  illustrations 300.90 

El^tricity 67.98 

Freight 45.10 

Furniture: 96, 50 

Manuscript 3,a51.70 

MiscKllaneous 162.17 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  telephone 102. 50 

Rental 1,375.00 

{Special  eervi(«s 1,161.00 

Bpccimens I,  O.tT.  00 

Stationery 320.01 

Supplies 345.94 

Traveling  and  field  expenses 4, 117,65 

14,182.12 

Total  disbursements $46, 510. 01 

Balance  July  1,  1903 3,489.99 

AMERICA.S  ETHNOLOGY,  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITITION,  19U2, 
Balance  July  1,  1902,  as  per  last  report... $2,97(1.18 


General  expenses; 

Books $142.00 

Electricity 31.17 

Manuscripts 787.50 

Miscellaneous 21.58 

Telephones 12.50 

Rental 125.00 

Special  services 116.67 
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XXVI  HEPORT   OF   THB   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

(ienvral  (.'xpenses — Continneil, 

Speeitiieiin f5S0. 00 

Supplies 26. 94 

Travel  ami  flcld  expensw' 912.05 

Tola!  liiflrareenients (2,755.41 

Balani-c  July  1,  1903 220.77 

AMKKIC.^N  ETHSOLOGV.  S.HITHi>OSIAS  INSTITITIONMOOI. 

Balance  July  I,  1902,  as  per  laat  report *l.»:i 

Balance  nirried.  under  provisions  of  Kevixed  Statutes,  eeclion  3090,  l)y  the  Treamiry 
Itepartment  to  ihe  creilit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  IWW. 

NATIONAL  MLWEIM— CRE.SEKVATION  OF  rOLLECTIOSS.  190S. 


Appropriation  by  Congrei^B  for  the  fiscal  year  en<ling  June  30,  1903, 
"  for  continuing  the  preeervatiou,  exhibition,  and  increa^  of  the  col- 
lections from  the  purveying  and  exploring  expetlitions  of  the  Ciovem- 
inent,  and  froui  other  source?,  inctutling  salafies  or  compensation  of 
all  necessary  em ployee?,  one  hundre^I  and  eighty  thouii«nd  dollars, 
of  which  sum  five  thouNind  five  humlred  dollars  may  Iw  useil  (or 
necesMiry  drawings  and  illustrations  fur  piibti  cat  ions  of  the  National 
Mu^um,  and  all  other  necessary  incidental  ex|>enses"  (sundry  civil 
act,  J  une  28, 1902 ) $180, 000. 00 


Salaries  or  compensation *  162, 208. 04 

Special  services 1, 100. 45 

Total  services $163,309. 

Misi'ellaneous: 

Drawings  and  illastratioiii^ fl,772. 99 

Supplies 2,971.09 

Stationery : 839.19 

Travel 346.89 

Freight 1.164.15 

Total  niiR-ellaneoiw T,  094. 

Total  ex|>enilitures 

Balance  July  I,  1903,  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities 

Aiialyeis  of  ej-ptniliturai  for  mliirifa  or  competigalivii. 

[July  1. 190-J,1I)J,U,<.  31),  1803.1 

^deniiflc  staff; 

1  as.sistant  seiTetery,  12  months,  at  $25«.3;t 

1  head  curator,  3  months  14  days,  at  $291.6(> 

1  head  curator  (acting),  7  months  ISdays,  at  $291. Oii. 

1  head  curator,  10  months  .57  days,  at  $291.66 

1  head  curator,  12  months,  at  $29L6« 

I  curator  {acting),  16  days,  at  $200 


.  $3,099.96 

.  1.006.70 

.  2,  197.  17 

.  3,461.34 

.  3,499.92 

'.  106.67 
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Scientific  et&ff— Oontinued. 

1  curator,  12  months,  »t  $200 $2,400.00 

1  curator,  4  months  14  days,  at  $200 8fl3. 33 

1  curator,  6  months,  at  $100 600.00 

1  curator,  12  months,  at  |200 2, 400. 00 

1  curator,  12  months,  at|200 2,400.00 

1  curalor,  3  raonthi>,  at  $250 750. 00 

1  a.ssistaot  curator,  12  mouihf,  at  $150 1,800.00 

1  aiisislant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800,00 

1  assistant  curator,  lUdays,  «t  $133.33 -71.  U 

1  asgjetant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 1, 800. 00 

1  UKsistant  curator,  11  months  14  days,  at  $133.33 1.52K.85 

1  assistant  curator,  2  months,  at  $150 300.00 

I  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $116.66 1,399.92 

1  asBiatant  curator,  12  months,  at  $125 1,500.00 

1  assistant  curator,  It  months  27  days,  atS116.66 1,384.87 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $116.66 1,.')WI.»2 

1  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 1,  BOO.  00 

distant  curator,  12  months,  at  $150 1,800.00 

eislant  curator,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1,599.96 

1  second  assistant  curator,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  aiU,  6  months,  at  $83.33;  6  months,  at  $100 1,099.98 

laid,  11  months  14  days,  at  $100 l,I4ii.67 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  $83.33 999. 96 

]  aid,  12months,  8t$75 900.00 

1  aid.  4  months,  at  $60 240.00 

1  aid,  5  months  17  days,  at  $83.33 462.35 

1  aid,  10  months  48i  days,  at  $83.33 965.41 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  aid,  1  month,  at  $50 50.00 

1  aid,  7  months  54  days,  St  $83.3;J 731.16 

laid,  12  months,  st  $100 1,200.00 

1  aid,  12  months,  at  f-iO 600.00 

1  aid,  6  months^,  at  $100 600.00 

1  custodian,  2  months,  at  $150 300.00 

—    $52,695.26 

1  photographer,  12  months,  at  $175 2,100.00 

1  modeler,  12  months,  at  $100 1.200.00 

1  osteologist,  12  months,  at  $90 1. 080.00 

1  draftsman,  13  days,  at  $5 6■^.  00 

1  preparator,  4  months  20  days,  at  $40 186, 67 

1  preparator,  12  montlis,  at  $60 720,00 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  ?S0 960.00 

1  preparator,  12months,  atflOO 1.200.00 

1  preparator,  8  months  3;t  days,  at  $70 6:i5. 65 

1  preparator,  10  months,  at  $85;  495  hours,  at  $0.50 I,0!17..'i0 

1  preparator.  10  months  51)  days,  at  $45 525.80 

1  preparator,  6  months  24  days,  at  ¥50;  14  days,  at  ¥'10. .  366. 71 

1  preparator,  1  month,  at  $40 40. 00 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $75 ;..  900. W 

1  preparator,  12  months,  at  $85 1,020.00 

1  preparator,  5  months  15  days,  at  $40 219.  .35 

1  preparator,  1 1  months  27  days,  at  $90 1, 071. 00 
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Preparatore — Continued : 

1  botanical  asftistatit,  2  moDthe,  at  $40 (80.00 

1  botanical  assistant,  2  months  29  days,  at  $75 320.16 

1  chief  taxidermist,  12  months,  at  $125 1,500.00 

1  toxidermiRt,  12  months,  at  $60 "20.00 

1  tasidennist,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

$17,107.84 

Clerical  staff: 

1  adminlBtrative  aasistant,  12  months,  at  $291.66 3,490.92 

1  editor,  12  months,  at  $167 2,004.00 

1  chief  of  division,  12  months,  at  $200 2,400.00 

1  registrar,  12  months,  at  $167 2, 004. 00 

1  disbursing  clerk,  12  months,  at  $116.67 1, 400. 04 

1  aasiBtant  librarian,  12  months,  at  $133.33 1, 599. 96 

1  finance  olerk,  12  months,  at  $125 1,500.00 

1  property  clerk  (acting),  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  stenographer,  II  months,  at  $100 1,100.00 

1  stenofrrapher,  4  months  16  days,  at  $.W 225. 00 

1  Btenographer,  12  months,  at  $90 1, 080. 00 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $175 2,100.00 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  12  days,  at  $60 24. 00 

1  stent^rapher  and  typewriter,  7  days,  at  $50 11.29 

1  sten<^rapher  and  typewriter,  6  months  45  days,  at  $60.  450.42 

1  ethnographer  and  typewriter,  12  months,  at  $83.33 999.96 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  3  months  45  days,  at  $60; 

20days,  at$2 '. 308.  SO 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  16  days,  at  $60 32.00 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  43  days,  at  $65 91.84 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  1  month  20  days,  at  $125.  205.65 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  5  months  17  days,  at  $60.  3:t2. 90 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  2  months  9  dayp,  at  $65..  149.50 

1  stenographer  and  typewriter,  5  months  13  days,  at  $".''.  406. 45 
1  typewriter,  4  months  14  days,  at  $45;  2 months  42 day;', 

at$40 339.83 

1  typewriter,  12  months,  at  $65 780. 00 

1  typewriter,  4  months  2  days,  at  $46 183. 00 

1  typewriter,  12  months,  at  $85 1,020.00 

1  typewriter,  12  months,  at $70 840.00 

I  clerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $35 420. 00 

1  clerk,  15  days,  at  $60 30.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  160 720.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

1  clerk,  2  days,  at  $55 3.67 

1  clerk,  4  months,  at  $40;  3  months,  at  $45 295.00 

Iclerk,  l2months,  at$75 900.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $75 900.00 

Iclerk,  12  months,  at  $125 1,500.00 

Iclerk,  12  months,  at  $100 1,200.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  clerk,  4  months,  at  $83. 33 333.32 

1  clerk,  9  months,  at  $75 675.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 
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Clerical  staff — Continued: 

1  clerk,  n  months  26  days,  at  $40 $473.3 

1  clerk,  12monthf,  at  $7'- 900,0 

1  clerk,  12  montlie,  at  $60 720. 0 

1  clerk,  3  months  37  days,  at  $40 168.4 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600.0 

I  derk,  3  months  16  days,  at  $50 17.5.  H 

1  clerk,  12niontlu,  at  $50 600.  C 

1  clerk,  9  months,  at  $40;  3  iiiontha,  at  $50 ."ilO.O 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $75 ftOO.fl 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $60 720.0 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $115 I,3rt0.0 

1  clerk,  1 2  months,  at  $75 900.  C 

1  clerk,  6  months,  at  $125 750. 0 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $-55 6flO,C 

1  clerk,  4  months  liij  days,  at  $40 183.5 

1  clerk,  10  months  29  days,  at  $100 ],0fi3.5 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $50 600. 0 

1  catalofpier,  2  days,  at  $2 4.0 

1  cataloguer,  30  days,  at  $40 39,  J 

1  caUlogiier,  22  J  days,  at  $60 45.0 

1  cataloguer,  3  months  27  days,  at  $50 198. 2 

I  bibliographical  assistant,  3  months  18  days,  at  $83.33. .  30:i.  .'i 

Buildings  and  labor: 

1  general  foreman,  12  months,  at  $122.50 1,470.1) 

1  foroman,  12  months,  at  $50 600.0 

1  lieutenant  of  watch,  12  months,  at  $70 840.0 

1  M'atchman,  9  months  75  days,  at  $55 629.7 

1  watchman,  11  months  29  days,  atSOO 718.0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at $60 730,0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 72(1.0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 0 

I  watchman,  9  months  72  days,  at  iS5 62«.  0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $55 66O.0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $55 660. 0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.0 

1  watchman,  1 1  months  2!  days,  at  $60 665. 0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $55 660.0 

1  watchman,  5  months  54  days,  at  $55 370,  S 

1  watchman,  10  months  48  days,  at  $55 636. 3 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $55 660.0 

1  watchman,  6  months,  at  $60 360.0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $55 660.  C 

1  watchman,  1  day,  at $2 2,0 

1  watchman,  11  months,  at  $55 605.0 

1  watchman,  1  day,  at  $2 2. 0 

1  watchman,  5  cuonths,  3  days,  at  $55 280. 3 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $40 480,0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $5-5 660. 0 

1  watchman,  11  months,  18  days,  at  $55 638.0 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at$5.5 660,0 
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BuildingB  and  lalmr — Continued. 

1  wati::hinan.  5  months  30  daya,  at  $55 8328. 23 

1  watchman,  U  montha  18}  days,  at  $60 697.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $65 780.00 

1  Bkilled  laborer,  12  monthB,  at  $40 480,00 

1  Hkilled  laborer,  8  months  36  days,  at  $60 652. 00 

1  Bkilled  laborer,  25i  days,  at  $65 55.25 

1  skilled  laborer,  10  inonthg  18  days,  at  $40 420, 65 

I  Bkilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $55 660,00 

1  skilled  laborer,  1  month 62. 60 

1  Bkilled  laborer,  ID  months,  at  $10;  2  tnonths,  at  $50...  500.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $50 600.00 

1  workman,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469, 50 

1  lalwrer,  2191  days, at  $1.50 328.88 

1  laborer,  29  days,  at  $1.50 43.60 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $45 540.00 

1  lalwrer,  2day8,  at$1.25 2.50 

llaborer,  320  j  days,  at  $1.50 480.75 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $40 480.00 

1  laborer,  3  months  25  days,  at  $40 152. 26 

1  laborer,  813i  days,  at  $1.50 470,25 

llaborer,  208  days,  at  $1.75 364.01 

1  laborer,  25  days,  at  $1,50 37.50 

1  laborer,  313J  days,  at $1,50 470.25 

1  lalwrer,  15  days,  at  $1.50 22,50 

1  laborer,  106 days,  at $1.50 159,00 

1  laborer,  1  day 2. 00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $45 540,00 

llaborer,  33daya,  at$1.75 67,75 

1  laborer,  319j  days,  at  $1.50 479.63 

1  laborer,  25  days,  at  $1,50 37.50 

llaborer,  25  days,  at  $1.50 37.50 

1  laborer,  320J  days,  at  $1,60 480.75 

1  laborer,  3224  days,  at  $1,75 5e4.38 

1  laborer,  344  days,  at  $1,50 516.00 

1  laborer,  227  days,  at  Sl.50 340,50 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $35 420.00 

1  laborer,  25  days,  at  $1.50 37.50 

1  laborer,  29  days,  at  $1 29.00 

1  lalxirer,  12  months,  at  $25 300.00 

I  laborer,  143 days,  at $1.50 211.50 

1  laborer,  6  days,  at  $1.50 9.00 

1  laljorer,  6  days,  at  $1.50 9,00 

1  laborer,  1  day,  at  $2 2,00 

1  laborer,  1 1  months,  at  $50 550. 00 

llalx.rer.322i  days,  at  $1.50 484,13 

llaborer,  313  days,  at  $1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  315}  days,  at  $1.50 473,25 

1  lalKirer,  3;15J  days,  at  ¥1,50 503.25 

1  laborer,  1  day,  at  $2 2. 00 

1  laborer,  1  day,  at  $2 2. 00 

1  lalxirer,  1  day,  at  $2 2. 00 

1  laborer,  1  day.  at  $2 2.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at?40 4SO.0O 
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Baildin^  und  labor — Continued. 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $40 W80. 00 

1  labowr,  3l3<la>-9,  8t$1.50 469.50 

1  laborer,  3  months,  at  «20 00.00 

1  laborer,  3  months,  at  WO 120.00 

1  laborer,  318  ilayc,  at  8I..tO 4T7. 00 

1  laborer,  23  days,  at  $1.50 »4.60 

1  lalMH*r,  2  months  35  dayw,  at  WO 12.'j.  46 

1  laborer,  158  dayf,  at  $1.50 237.00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $40 480. 00 

1  laborer,  2:1  days,  at  $1.50 '  34.50 

1  laborer,  23  days,  at  $1,50 34.50 

1  laborer,  2B  liays,  at  $1.75 45. 50 

1  laborer,  12daya,  at*l 12.00 

1  laborer,  Sltli  days,  at  $1..tO 479.  K 

I  laborer,  1  day,  at  $1 '. 1.00 

1  laborer,  313  davH,  at  $1.50 * 469.  .50 

1  laborer,  87  days,  at  $1.50 85.50 

1  inetaenger,  12  months,  at  $20 240.00 

1  mef»enger,  21  days,  at  $20;  9  davM,  at  $30 23. 00 

1  ine«9en^r,  6  months  35}  dayp,  at  $20 142.90 

I  messenger,  U  months  21  days,  at  $30 351.00 

1  messenger,  21  days,  at  $20 14.00 

1  meffienger,  12  months,  at  $20 240.00 

1  meneoKer,  1 1  months  13  days,  at  $20 228. 39 

1  messeniKr,  12  months,  at  $35 420.00 

1  messenger,  15  days,  at  $20 10.00 

]  mail  carrier,  9  months,  at  $40 360, 00 

]  attendant,  16J  days,  at  $1 16. 50 

1  attendant.  13monlhis,  at  $40 480.00 

1  attendant,  156  days,  at  $1 156.00 

1  attendant.  3411  days,  at  1.50 511.88 

r,  12  months,  at  S» 360.00 

r,  12  months,  at  $:J5 420.00 

r,  1  month  12  days,  at  $20 27.74 

r,  11  months  29  days,  at  $30 359. 00 

cleaner,  12  months,  at  $.■» 360. 00 

cleaner,  12  iiioiilhr-,  at  $:«• 360. 00 

er,  11  months  29  days,  at  $30 359.00 

er,  11  months  17davB,  at  S35 404.83 

$43,554.45 

Total  salaries 162,208.04 

NATIONAL  Mt'SECM— PKESERV.iTlOX  OF  COLLECTIONS.  1902, 
Balance  as  per  reiwrt  Jnly  1.  1902 $5, 709. 78 


|Jiil)1.19Cr;,li>  June  30. 1903.] 

friaries  or  compensation $15. 00 

Special  8er\ices .' 439. 81 

ToUl  services $454.81        ^  , 
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Hiscellaneoue: 

Drawings  and  illustrations $640. 78 

Supplies 3,028.60 

Sutionery 009.  S4 

Travel 101.99 

Freight 415.54 

Total  miBcellBDeouB $6, 096. 75 

Total  expenditure $5, 550. 62 

Balance  July  1,  1903 159.16 

Tofoi  etalement  of  receipt!  and  tipenditaret. 
[Julf  1. 1901.  to  June  30,  IMS.] 

BBCEIPT8, 

Appropriation  by  Congress  March  3,  1901.' $180,000.00 


[July  I,  IBOl,  lo  Jane  80, 1903,] 

Salaries  or  compensation $161, 897. 99 

Special  services 2, 255, 36 

Total  services $164,153.36 

Miscellaneous: 

Drawinee  and  illuatrations 2, 787. 83 

Supplies 6,533.99 

Stationery  2,663.02 

Travel 2,021.21 

Freight 1,681.44 

Total  miscellaneous 15, 687. 49 

Total  expenditure 179, 840. 84 

Balance  July  1,  1903 159. 16 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— PRESERVATION  0 


Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  1902 $74. 49 


Special  services $«.  00 

Miscellaneous: 

Freight $.39.36 

Supplies 2. 25 

Total  miscellaneous 41.61 

Total  expenditure 49. 61 

Balance 24.88 

Balance  carried,  under  the  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30, 1903. 
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REPOBT   OF   THE   EXECDTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
Total  stalement  of  rrcei/rtt  and  ejcpendiluret. 


AppropriatioQ  by  CoDgreeB  June  6,  1900 {180, 000, 00 


[July  1,  1900,  Id  Jnne  30,  1908.] 

Sal&riea  or  iximpensation S159, 174.45 

Special  services 5, 198. 14 

Total  BBTvicefl $164,372.58 

Miecellaneoue; 

Drawings  and  illustrations 2, 436. 30 

Supplier 6,089.10 

Stationery 1 ,  761. 99 

Travel 3,490.19 

Freight 1.834,95 

Total  iniBcellaneouB 15, 602. 53 

Total  expenditarea 179, 975. 12 

Balance  carried  lo  BurpluB  fund  as  above 24. 88 

NATIONAL  MUrfEC.M— FURNITIRE  AND  FIXTURES.  H03. 


AppropriatioD  by  Congreas  for  the  tisoal  year  ending  June  30,  1003, 
"for  ca«M,  furniture,  tlxturet>,  and  applianeea  required  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  safe-keeping  of  the  coUectione  of  the  National  Museum, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employeee"  (sun- 
ilry  civil  act  June  2S,  1902) 


Salaries $12,:t42.  36 

Special  eenices 14. 60 

Total  servU-es f  12, 356. 9 

Miscellaneous: 

CaacB.  storage 2.266.00 

Cases,  exhibition 881. 00 

Drawers,  traya,  etc 844. 52 

Frames  and  woodwork 743. 91 

GUsfi 452.04 

Hardware 433. 66 

Tools 17.48 

Cloth 37.13 

Lumber 590.  79 

taints,  oils,  etc 259.  «2 

OIBce  furniture 1, 478. 38 

Leather,  rubber,  cork 265.33 
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M  iscel  laneous—  Con  ti  n  ueii . 

DrawingH ?4-  00 

Slale 58. 80 

Travel 114.15 

Totol  miscellaneous $8, 446. 81 

Total  expenditures $20, 8  »3. 76 

Balance  July  1,  1903,  to  meet  oulstamlinK  liabilities 1 ,  696. 24 

AiiaiyaU  of  expenditnrti/or  mlnriei  or  eomptmiiiinn. 

IJulj-  1, 180!.  to  Jiint  30,  IXO.] 

1  Huperinl^niient,  3  months,  at  $250 $750. 00 

I  Buperviaorof  construction,  12  months,  at  $140 1,680.00 

Iclerk,  6  mouths,  at  $83.33 499.98 

1  shop  foreman,  12  months,  at  $S5 1,020.00 

1  carpenter,  313  days,  at  $3 li:(9. 00 

1  carpenter,  195J  days,  at  f3 586. 60 

1  i-arpenter,  152  day«,  at  $3 456. 00 

Icarpenter,  IHdays,  at$3 342.00 

I  carpenter,  101  days,  at  $3 312. 00 

1  carpenter,  66  days,  at  $3 198. 00 

I  carpenter,  27  days,  at  $3 81.00 

1  ckilled  laborer,  313  days,  at  $2,25 704.25 

1  skilled  laborer,  8  months  79i  days,  at  f65 688.60 

1  8icille.llaborer,  U  months,  at  $62.50 687.50 

1  skilled  laborer,  7  months,  at  $90 630.00 

1  skilledlaborer,  llSdays,  at  f2.80 316.40 

1  skilled  laborer,  104  days,  at  $2.80 291.20 

Iskiilwl  lalwrer,  39  days,  at  $2.80 109.20 

I  skilled  laborer,  14  days,  at$;i..W 43.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  14  days,  at  $.1.50 49.00 

1  skille<l  laborer,  13  days,  at  $2.80 36.40 

1  skilled  laborer,  7  days,  at  $2.50 17.50 

1  skilled  laborer,  J  day,  at  $2.80 1.40 

1  painter,  11  months  28}  d»ys.  at  $75 8at.95 

1  workman,  314i  days,  at  $2 629.00 

1  painter's  asaisUnt,  52  days,  at  $1.75 91. 00 

I  laborer,  58  days,  at  $1.75' 101,50 

1  laborer,  56  days,  at  $1,50 84,00 

1  laborer,  28 J  days,  at  $1.75 40.88 

1  laborer,  26  days,  at  $1.50 39,00 

1  laborer,  6  daytt,  at  $1.50 9,00 

Total 12, 342. 35 

NATIONAL  SirSEI'M— FURSITfttE  AND  FIXTfRE-S,  19IK, 


Balance  as  per  report  July  1 
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[Jul>- 1,  1902,  lo  June  30, 1908.] 
M  i  p<xi  lnjieous : 

Cases,  exhibition ". 870. 00 

Drawers,  traj-s,  etc 562.83 

Frames  anil  woodwork 481. 69 

Hardware 49.30 

Toole 7.77 

Clolh 34.01 

Lumber 124.69 

Paints,  oil*,  etc 8.80 

Office  furniture :7i.30 

Plumhinp 12.36 

I^per 1.25 

Total  miBcellaceoua $2,131.08 

Balance  July  1 ,  1903 6.  07 

ToUil  ttnleineiU  of  rectipt*  and  eirptnditUTet. 

[July  ].t«U1.  to  June  M.iaoS.] 


Appropriation  by  Congresa,  March  3,  1901 J20,000.00 


(July  l.UJI.loJune  30,1908.1 

Salaries  or  compensation (11,  742.49 

Special  servicea 24.40 

Total  services $11,766.89 

MiscelUneoua: 

Casea,  etoi^e $230. 00 

Caeep,  exhibition 70. 00 

Drawers,  trayp.  etc 1,088.08 

Frames  and  woodwork 796.64 

Gla^B 1,193.21 

Hardware 861. 03 

Toole 45,38 

Cloth,  cotton,  etc 1 06. 05 

Lumber 1,445.21 

Paints,  oIIp,  etc 308.48 

Office  lumiturel 1,419.85 

Leather,  rubber,  cork 305.  m 

Drawings 103.00 

Plumbing 201.90 

Paper 52.25 

Flour 1 ,  30 

Total  miKel  laneous 8, 22B.  04 

Total  expenditures 19, 994. 93 

Balance  July  1,1903 5.07 
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EEPORT   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE  .COMMITTEE. 
NATIONAL  MUSF.OM— FURNITURE  AND  FIXTDRES,  1901. 


Balauceas  per  report  July  1,  1902 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  of  Revised  Statntae,  eection  3090. 
by  the  Treanury  Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30, 

1903. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM —HE  ATI  NO  AND  LIOHTIHU,  IWB. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  flscal  year  ended  June  30,  1903,  "for 
expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electncal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic 
service  for  the  Natioual  Museum  (sundry  civil  act,  June  28, 1902) ....    (18, 000. 00 


[Jul]- 1 ,  1901.  to  June  so,  1908.] 

Salaries  or  compensation S8,  224. 03 

Special  services 34.16 


Total  services 

Miscellaneous: 

Coal  and  wood $3,908.11 

Gas 932.70 

Rental  of  call  boxes. 90. 00 

Electrical  supplies 190. 21 

Electricity 1,255.05 

Heating  supplies Sft4.  74 

Telegrams 38. 43 

Telephones 499.95 


Total  miscellaiieouH . . 
Total  expenditures. . . 


Aiifilffsia  of  eipeadiluret  f<rr  solariet  or  roiiipeneation. 
(July  1,  190!.  lo  June  SO,  1903.] 

I  superinlenilent,  2  months,  at  $250 $.t00.00 

1  engineer,  12  months,  at  f  122.60 1. 470. 00 

1  telephone  operator,  6  months,  at?4.T;  6  months,  at  $50 570.00 

1  telephone  operator,  3li  days,  at  $1.50 47.25 

1  fireman,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  fireman,  10  months,  at  $60 600.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  SOfigdays,  at  $3 919,88 

1  skilled  laborer,  12  months,  at  $75 .' 900,00 

1  skilled  laborer,  5  months,  at  $90 450, 00 

1  skilled  laborer,  17  days,  at  $3. 50 69.50 

1  skilled  laborer,  17  days,  at  $3.50 69, 50 

1  skilled  laborer,  13i  days,  at  $3.50 47,25 

1  plumber's  assistant,  2341  days,  at  $2.25 527. 63 

1  laborer,  320J  days,  at  $1,50.'. 480.75 

llaborer.  317  days,  at  $1.50 475.50 

1  laborer.  79  days,  at  $2. 25 1 77.  75 

1  laborer,  98J  d"ys,  at  $1.75 172.38 

1  laborer,  14i  days,  at  $1.75 25.  ft! 

1  laborer,  12  days,  at  $1.75 21.00 


Total . . 


;;«GftoSII'-° 


REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
NATIONAL  MUSE  [III— HEATING  AND  LldHTlNO,  1902. 


Balance  Bfl  per  laet  report,  July  1,  1902 ?1,660.43 

[July  1. 1W2,  lo  June  SO.  1903.] 

Special  aervices $25.00  . 

MiBcelUneoiie: 

Coal  and  wood $5. 50 

Gae : 78.30 

Rental  of  call  boxea 20.00 

Electrical  Buppliea 652. 04 

Electricity 1 74. 61 

Heating  supplies 338.55 

TelegraniB 42.08 

Telephones 189.83 

Electrical  inetallation  suppliee 32. 92 

Total  miscellaneouH 1, 533. 83 

Total  expenditures 1,658.83 

Balance  July  1, 1903 1.60 

Total  ttalenunt  of  rtceiplt  and  ej:penditure». 
JJulx  1, 1901,  lo  June  ao,  1903.J 

Appropriation  by  Congress  March  3,  1901,  includiDK  electrical  iiiRlalla- 

tion,  $6,000 123,000.00 

Salaries  or  compensation ?8, 419. 13 

Spet'ial  aer^ices ; 52.75 

Total  services $8,471.88 

AfiHcellaneous; 

Coal  and  wood 4, 492. 02 

Gas 1,357.00 

Rental  ()( call  boxes 120.00 

Electrical  supplies 9S9.90 

Electricity 97.S.41 

■     Heating  supplies 912. 63 

Telegrams 44. 37 

Telephones 674.77 

Total  miscellaneous,  regular 9, 528. 10 

Total  regular  expenditure 17,999.98 

ELECTRICAL  INSTALLATION. 

HKCEIPTO. 

Appropriation $5,000.00 

i:g,t.-eco,GoO»^lc 


BEPOET   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


Salaries  or  compeneation f2,090. 48 

MiHxIlaneouB: 

Suppliea 2,754.87 

Tooia 4.18 

Woodwork H8.89 

Total  elei'trical  installation fi,  99K.  42      f4, 998. 42 

f22,  998.  40 

Baliu)ce  of  elwtric  installation 1.58 

Balance  of  appropriation l.SO 

SATIOXAL  MUBEUM— HEATING  AND  LIGHTING.  IWl. 


Balance  aa  per  report  July  I,  1902 $0. 2:i 

Balance  carried,  under  proviaiona  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1903, 

NATIONAL  MCSEfM— PIISTAOE,  1903. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  "for 

poeta)^  stamps  and  foreign  poetal  cards  for  the  National  Museum" 


[July  1.  IWi,  to  June  3U,  1903.1 

Postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— PRINTtNG  AND  BrNDING, 


Appropriation  by  Congress  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  ;iO,  1903,  "tor 
the  Sniithsonian  Institution,  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and  tor 
the  Bulletinsand  Proeeedings of  the  National  Mui^um,  the  editions  ot 
which  shall  not  be  less  than  3,000  copies,  and  binding,  in  half  turkey 
or  material  not  more  expensive,  scientiBc  books  and  pamphlets  pre- 
sented to  and  acquired  by  the  National  Museum  library"  (sundry 
i-ivilact,  Juno  28,  19021.-- " '.     S!r,(XK).0O 


[July  I.  ISCJ,  in  JiiDcSO.  ]«».] 

Bulletins  of  the  .Museum $7,791.58 

Proceedings  of  the  Museum 7, 467. 01 

Labels 478. 08 

Blanks  and  circulars 270. 35 

Congressional  Record 18.00 

Congressional  documents 58. 25 

Record  books 1 06. 24 

Binding 805. 90 

Total  expenditures Irt,  994. 41 

Balance  July  1 ,  1 903 5. 69 

[:.,q,t,.-edbvG00»^lc 


REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 
NATIONAL  MUSEl'M— REST  OF  WORKBHOI-S.  1903. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiwal  year  en<linK  JuneSO,  1903,  "for 
rent  of  workehopB  and  temporary  atora^re  quarters  for  the  Sational 
Muteum"  (sundry  civil  act.  June  2S,  1902) $4,400.00 


[July  1. 1901,  to  June  30, 1909.) 

Tiital  expenditures 4, 399, 92 

Balance  July  1,  1903 .08 

NATIONAL  MCSEL'M— RENT  OF  WORKSHOPS,  19«H. 

Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  1902 tO.  08 

Balance  July  1,  1903 ,08 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— REST  OF  WORKSHOPS,  1901. 

Balance  BB  per  report  July  1,  1902 $0.08 

Balance  carried,  uniler  provisions  of  Revieeil  Statules,  section  3090,  by  the  Tr  -asury 
Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1903. 

NATIONAL  MUSEL'M-BUILDINO  REPAIRS.  ISOS. 


Appropriation  by  Congresn  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  K^ftt,  "for 
repaira  to  buildings,  shops,  and  shedn,  Nnlional  MiiF«uni,  tni-hiding 
all  necessary  labor  and  material"  (sundry  civil  act,  June  28,1902] 


[JiilyLlSOa,  10  June  3»,  1903.] 

Salaries  or  compensation $10, 167, 89 

especial  services 299. 80 

Total  services $10, 467. 69 

Misfwllaneoiis: 

Lumber 447. 90 

Cement,  plasli^r,  gravel,  lime,  sand,  mortar  ..  206.01 

Haniware,  tools,  etc 264.  I3 

Paints,  oils,  glue,  bniphes 605.  70 

Woo-lwork 85.98 

Skylights  and  ventilators 428. 00 

Glass 84. 85 

Cloth,  cotton,  etc 1 .  -tO 

Paper 40.  .10 

Drawings 35. 00 

Slating  roof 760. 00 

Steel  beams 47, 77 

Brickwork 106.00 

Total  miHcellaneous S.Oai.W 

Total  expenditures 13, 471. 03 

Balance  July  1,  1903 L528.97 

i:q,t.-ec::vG00»^lc 


XL  REPORT   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTBK. 

Analylig  of  fxpmditure*  for  lalaries  or  compeniaiion. 
(July  1, 190!.  to  June  30. 1903.] 

1  auperintendent,  4  monthg,  at  $250 $1,000.00 

I  foreman,  12  months,  at  $85 1,020.00 

1  tlerk,  fl  montliB,  at  $100 600. 00 

1  carpenter,  314  days,  at  $3 942.00 

1  carpenter,  2761  days,  at  $3 ; 82fl.  50 

1  carpenter,  90  days,  at  $3 270.00 

I  tarpenter,  16  days,  at  $3', 48.00 

1  rarpenter,  II  days,  at  $3 33.00 

1  skillei]  laborer,  8  months  81  days,  at  $70 746.10 

1  Bkilled  laborer,  330i  days,  at  $2 660.75 

1  skilled  laborer,  46}  days,  at  $2.80;  69  days,  at  $3 337.20 

]  skilled  laborer,  37  days,  at  $2.80;  58  days,  at  $3 277.60 

1  skilled  laborer,  67  days,  at  $3 201.00 

1  skilled  laborer,  39  days,  at  $2.80;  25  days,  at  $3 184.20 

1  skilled  laborer,  53HayB.  at  $3 160.50 

1  skilled  laborer,  16  daya,  at  $2.80;  28  days,  at  $3 128.80 

1  ebilled  laborer,  401  days,  at  $2.80 113.40 

1  skilled  laborer,  34  days,  at  $2.80 95, 20 

I  skilled  laborer,  14  days,  at  $3;  9  days,  at  $3.50 73.50 

1  skilled  laborer,  22  days,  at  $2.80 61.80 

1  skilled  laborer,  19  days,  at  $3 57. 00 

1  skilled  laborer,  20  days,  at  $70  per  month 46. 67 

1  skilled  laborer,  16  days,  at  $2.80 44.80 

1  skilled  laborer,  14  days,  at  $2.80 39.20 

1  skilleil  laborer,  I2dayt,  at  $2.80 33.60 

1  skilled  laborer,  llj  days,  at  $2.80 32.20 

1  laborer.  3I7|  days,  at  $1.76 555.19 

1  laborer,  282  days,  at  $1.75 493.51 

1  laborer,  324}  days,  at  $1.50 : 488. 07 

1  laborer,  511  days,  at  $1.75 90.13 

1  laborer,  34  days,  at  $1.60 51.00 

1  laborer,  27  days,  at  $1  75 47.25 

1  lalwrer,  27  day^  at  $1.50 40.50 

1  laborer,  13  da>-s,  at  $1.50 19.50 

1  painter's  helper,  74  days,  at  $1.75 129. 50 

1  meBseniter,  9monthBl2days,  at$20 187.74 

I  messenger,  1  month  15  days,  at  $20 29.  (>8 

10, 167. 89 
.V.\TIONAL  ML'SEtTM— BtriLDIKQ  REPAIRS,  1992. 


Balance  as  i>er  rejKirt  .July  1,  1902 $1,9; 


IJuty  1.  IWi.  10  June  30.  1903.] 

Salaries  or  compensation $30. 00 

Special  servicefl  11.25 

Total  f^rvices $41.25 


-abyG00»^lc 


BEPUBT   OV   I'HB   EXECUTIVE   COUMITTEE.  Xht 

MuioellaneoDe: 

Lumber $84.27 

Brick,  wment,  plaster,  gravel,  lime,  sand 58. 35 

Hardware  and  tools 257. 21 

Paints,  oiU,  brushes 14. 50 

Wooawork 258.74 

Paper 7.50 

Slate 770.40 

Total  mimiellaneoua  expenditure $1, 450. 97 

Xew  boUerg. 

Special  services $65;  00 

Total  aenices 65.00 

Miacellaneone: 

Brick,  stone,  cement,  lime,  gravel, Baml.  4.00 

Pipe,  fittings,  etc 286.00 

Hardware  and  tools 19.00 

Paipt 1 .  80 

Travel 43,05 

ToUi  miscellaneous 353. 85 

Total  expendilure,  new  Itoilers 418.  A5 

Total  expenditures $1, 911, 07 

Balance  July  1,1903 27.23 

NATIO.VAL  MraEi:M-BI.'lI.DlSO  REPAIRS,  1901. 

Balance  aa  per  report  July  1,  1902 $0. 04 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  o(  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1903. 
NATIONAL  Ml'SElTM-GALLERIES.  IWi. 


Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  19(12 $37.92 

[July  1.  IWJ.  lo  June  30,  1903,] 

Lumber $19. 25 

(Vment 1 7. 50 

Total  exjienditures 39.  75 

Balance  July  1,1903 1.17 

Tolal  tlnUmenl  of  rectipt*  and  expfiidiiure». 
[Jul]- 1.  1901,  lo  June  30.  IRO.) 

Appropriation  by  Congress  March  3,  1901 $5,000.00 

DiqitizeabyG00»^lc 


RKPOET   OF   THK   EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 


[July  1.  IWt,  tn  June  30,  IMS.] 

Salaries  or  tomptnsation *2, 404. 02 

Special  Berviwe 3. 50 

Total 

MiscellaneouB: 

Hardware,  tools,  elc 269. 61 

Cement,  gravel,  sand,  Btone -378. 42 

Cloth,  cotton 24.28 

Brushes 2. 60 

Lumber 133,24 

Steel  beams,  iron  posts,  etc...'. 1,440.51 

Woodwork  52.75 

Paper 15. 00 

Fireproof  partitions 276. 00 

Total  miscellaneous 

Total  expenditures 

Balance  July  1,  1903 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— BOOKS.  HOS. 


Appropriation  by  Congre^  for  the  tiacal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  "lor 
purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference  in  the 
National  Museum"  (sundry  civil  act,  June  2fi,  1902) $2,000.00 


[July  1, 

Total  expenditures. 


Balance  July  1,  1903 606.  Ii2 

NATIO.VAL  MUSEUM— BOOK^,  XWi. 

Balaui*  SB  per  report  July  1,  1902 $1, 142.  ^7 

[July  1.  IBffJ,  loJime  30, 1903.) 

Totil  expenditures 944.  70 

Balance  July  1,  1903 198.27 

T<iial  ttaifmntt  o/  recfi/jt*  ami  ej^penditwe*. 

[Jul.vl,  1901,10  June  30. 1903.) 

Appropriation  by  Congress  March  3,  1901 $2,  OOO.  00 

Total  eipenditiires 1, 801.  73 

Balancf  July  1,  1903 \W.21 

i:.g,t.-ecovGoO»^lc 


EEHOBT   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE.  XLIII 

SATIOSAL  Ml'SEl'M— BOOKS,  1901. 


Balance  ax  |ier  reiiort  July  1,  1902 192.14 


IJuly  1.  IW2,  to  June  30,  IMB,] 

Tdtal  ei  [M^ntliturpa 86.  74 

Ralaniw 5. 40 

Italance  carriwi,  under  provisions  of  Kevised  SUIutef,  section  litWO,  by  tife  Treas- 
ury i>e|>artiiient  to  the  credit  of  Ihe  ^urptu?  fuml,  June  30,  1903. 

T'lUil  Untemrnl  of  rrrripU  anil  e-ijiniilitUTet. 
[Jiili-l.lWD.  iLiJmwSa,  1900.] 


Appro|iriation  l>y  CoiinreBH  June  fi,  liNW ¥2, 000.  00 

ToWl  expemliturcs 1 ,  934.  BO 

Balance  carried  to  surpluf  fnml,  an  above 6,  40 

N'ATIO.VAL  MrsEf.M— PtKCHASE  OF  SPIiCIMENS,  1908. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  flucal  year  en<linf[  June  30,1803,  "for 
purcbaee  of  sjieciinens  to  supply  ileGi-iencies  in  the  collectionB  of  the 
National  Museum"  (sundry  civil  act.  June  28, 1902) $10,000.00 


(July  1, 1902,  lo  June  30, 1903,] 
Total  expenditurefi 5,999.3! 

BalanceJuly  1,  1903..... 4,000.69 

NATtOSAL  Ml'BEl'M— PtRCHASE  OF  SPECIMENS,  IWrl. 


fl  [>cr  report  July  1,  1902 $2, 471 


[July  t,19»i,Io  Juue 30, 1903,1 

Totnl  expenilitures 2, 416, 04 

Balance  July  1,  1903 55.  20 

Total  tliitnnent  of  receiiils  iiirf  fxpeiidiliira. 
[July  1. 1901,  to  June  SO,  1903,] 

AppropriBtinn  l.y  Congress  March  3,  1901 $10,000.00 

Total  expendiliires ,    .         9, 944,  74 

BalanceJuly  1,  1903 ,,66.26   , 


REPORT   OF   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 
L  UrSErH— PUBCBA8E  OF  SPECIMENS.  1901. 


Balance  as  per  report  July  1,  1902 $72. 17 

Balance  carried,  under  provisions  ot  Revised  StatHtea,  section  3090,  l)y  tlie  Treasury 
Department  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1903. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM— CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NATIONAL  HERBARIUM,  1903. 


Appropriati')!!  by  Congreee for  th«  fiscal  year endlni;  Juoe .30, 1903,  "for 
printing  and  publishing  the  contributions  from  the  United  States 
National  Herbarium,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not  be  lew  than 
3,000  copies,  including  the  preparation  of  necessary  illustrations, 
proof  reading,  bibliographical  work,  and  special  editorial  work, 
$7,000:  Provided,  That  one-half  of  said  copies  shall  be  placed  on  sale 
at  an  advance  ot  10  per  cent  over  their  cost "  (sundrv  civil  act,  June 
28,  1902) .' $7,000.00 


(JulT  1,  1901. 10  June  SO.  1903.J 

Editorial  assistant,  12  months,  at  $133.33 $1,599.96 

Artist,  7  months  14  days,  at  $125 933. 33 

Printing  1,200  copies  of  volume  2 471.30 

Paints,  brushes,  and  drawing  material 22. 90 

Total  expenditures 3, 027. 49 

eJuly  1,  1903 3.972.51 

roSAL  MUSEUM— PLANS  FOR  ADDITIONAL  BUlLDINi;.  1S03. 


Appropriation  by  Congreaoforthe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1903,  "for 
the  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution,  of  preliminary  plans  for  an  additional  fireproof,  stt-el- 
frame,  brick,  and  terra-cotta  building,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $1,5<X),000 
for  the  United  States  National  Museum,  to  be  erected,  vihtni  appro- 
priated for,  on  the  Mall  between  Ninth  and  Twelfth  streets  west,  said 
plans  when  completed  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  Congress"  (sumiry  civil  act,  June  2S, 
1902) $5,000.00 


[Jul;- 1.  190^,  lo  Juno  SO,  l»a8.] 

For  prei>aration  of  plana 4, 956. 80 

Balance  July  1,  1903 43.20 

ASTROPHY31CAL  OBSERVATORY,  SMITHSOSIAS  INSTITUTION.  ISMl. 


Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  litical  year  ending  June  -W,  1903,  "for 
maintenance  of  Astropbyeical  Observatory,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  of  assistants,  the  purchase 
of  necessary  iKioks  and  periodicals,  a|)[>aratuM,  printing  and  publishing 
results  of  researches,  not  exceeding  1,500  copies,  repairs  and  alteia- 
tionsot  buildings,  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  $15,000"  (sundry  civil 
act,  June  28,  1902) .' $15,000.00 


REPORT   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 


compeneation: 

1  aid,  3)  monthe,  at  S176;  Si  months,  at  (200. .  (2, 312. 50 

1  asBietaat,  2^  months,  at  $90 225. 00 

1  junior  BaaiHtant,   31   monthe,    at   fllO;   Hi 

months,  at  f  125 1,  -H".  50 

1  junior  aaeietaDt,  IJ  months,  at  (75 112.50 

1  photogropheraasistant,  2monthH,  at$70 140.00 

1  draftsman,  90  days,  at  $5 450.00 

1  clerk,  1  month 125. 00 

1  Btenogiapher,  11}  months  and  4  days,   ut 

$100 ! 1,162.90 

1  library  cataloguer,  j  month  and  10  days,  at 

$40 40.64 

1   instrument-maker,  3i  months,  at  $80;   SJ 

months.  at$90 1,045.00 

1  fireman,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  fireman,  2  months,  at  $60 120. 00 

1  laborer,  6  months,  at  $20;  6  months,  at$25..  270.00 

1  cleaner,  157  days,  at  $1 1 57. 00 

1  cleaner,  7J  days,  at  $1 7.50 

Total  salaries  or  compensation $8,335.54 

General  exiienses; 

Apparatus $2,093.«H 

Books  and  hinding 157. 09 

Bricks 128.90 

Building  repairH 40. 65 

Castings 67. 40 

Electricity 314. 55 

Furniture 9.50 

Freight  and  hauling 117. 02 

Lumber 130. 40 

Paints,  etc 20.81 

Sand,  cement,  mortar 386, 47 

Special  services 1, 027. 47 

Supplies 532. 75 

Stone  slabs 2ia00 

Teleftnms 2. 96 


Total  disbursements $13, 584. 29 

Balance  July  1,  1903 1,415. 71 

A9TR0PHYS1CAL  OBSRRVATORV,  SMITHSONIAN*  INSTITITION.  lar.'. 

Balance  July  1,  1902,  as  i)er  last  report S2,253.69 


General  expenses: 

A  pparatux *97. 67 

Books  and  binding 328. 74 

Building  repaire 71.  71 

CastingH 5.'^5 

Cement,  hand,and  brick 12.70 

i:  ,       :,G00»^lc 


ZLVI  REPORT   OK   THE    EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

General  eipensea— Continued. 

Elei'tricity $69. 68 

Furniture 14.50 

Lumber '. 02, 68 

Pwnts 100,66 

Special  services 17.50 

Supplies 1 1 9. 38 

Total  diBbursements $930. 47 

Balance  July  1.  1903 },:i2S.*2 

AaTROPHVSECAL  OBSERVATOBV.  SMITHSOSIA.V  ISSTITrxIOS.  v.-m. 

Balanee  July  1,  lft02,  as  per  last  report $0.ft2 

Balance earrie<l,  under  proviaiona  ot  Reviaed  Stalules,  aection  3090,  hytlie  Treasury 
Department,  to  tlie  oredit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30.  1903. 

OBSERVATION  OF  ECXIPfiK  OF  >IAY  a*,  1»00. 

Balance  July  1,  1902,  as  per  last  report S765.  74 

Balance  July  1,  1903 TS5.74 

NATIONAL  ZOOI/)GICAL  I'ARK,  1903. 


Appropriation  l)y  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  "for 
continuingtheconfllruetionof  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water  supply,  aew- 
erafie,  drainatie,  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  otherwise  improving 
theground»<;  erecting  and  repairing  buildinfis  and  inclosureg;  care,  sub- 
sistence, purchase,  and  transportation  of  animals,  including;  salaries  or 
compensation  of  all  necest«ry  employees;  the  purchase  of  necessary 
Ixioksand  periodicals;  the  printing  and  publishing  of  operations,  not 
exceeding  1,500  copies,  and  general  incidental  expenses  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  $90,000"  (sundry  civil  act,  Jane  28, 1902) 


Salaries  or  compensation; 

1  superintendent,  12months,  at  $225 $2,700.00 

1  property  clerk,  12  months,  at  $160 1,800.00 

*  1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $110 1,320.00 

1  clerk,  12  months,  at  $110 1,320.00 

1  stenographer,  12  months,  at  $83.33 999.96 

1    landscape    gardener,    12    months,    at 

$K3.i3 999.96 

1   photographer's  assistant,  6  months,  at 

$70 420.00 

1  head  keeper,  12  months,  at  $1 12.50 1, 350. 00 

1  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  kee|.er,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  keeper,  11  months  and  2:11  days,  at  $60.  "06. 32 
1  lalwrer,  4  months,  at  $50;  1   keejier,  8 

months,  at  $60 680. 00 

I  keeper,  12  months,  at  $60 720.00 

1  lergeant of  watch,  12  months,  at$65.,.  7S0.00 

I  watchman,  12  monlhs,  at  $60 720.00 

1  watchman,  12  months,  at  $,'>5 660.00              ,-.              . 
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Balariee  or  compeneation — Continued. 

1  assistant  foreman,  12  monthe,  at  $65 . . .  $7S0. 00 

1  machtniRt,  12  montlis,  ftt  $83.33 999.96 

1  naBistant   blatkemith,  11}   monthH  and 

7  daye,  at  $60 704. 00 

1  workman,  11}  months  and  14}  days,  at 

»60 718.06 

1  workman,  IIJ  months.atlflO 690.00 

I  laborer,  II J  months,  at  $60 690.00 

1  laborer,  12  montha,  at  $60 720. 00 

1  laborer,  12  months,  at  $55 660. 00 

1  laborer,  1}  months  and  2  days,  at  $20. .  31. 2» 

Total  salarieH  or  rompensation $22, 609. 65 

Miscellaneooe: 

Apparatus 165. 88 

Buildin^cs 1, 000. 00 

BuildinK  material 687. 49 

Drawings 76, 00 

Fencing,  cage  material,  etc 4,647.09 

Food 12.761.75 

Freight  and  transportation  of  animals 2,115.22 

Fuel 834.07 

Furniture 36.  40 

Lumber 1, 097. 61 

Machinery,  tools,  etc 738. 51 

MiscellaneouH  supplies 786. 36 

Paints,  oils,  glass,  etc 357.45 

Postage,  telegraph,  and  telephones 60.50 

Ihirchase  of  animals 1,906.81 

Road  material  and  grading 741.67 

Special  services 21.00 

Stationery,  books,  etc 245. 10 

Surveying,  plans,  etc 1, 102. 50 

Traveling  and  lield  expenses 68. 50 

Trees,  plants,  etc 115.11 

Water  supply,  etc 356. 01 

Total  miscellaneous 29,920.53 

Wages  of  mechanics  and  laborers  and  hire  of  teams  in  con- 
structing buildings  and  inclosure?,  laying  water  pipes, 

buiMing  niads,  gutters,  and  walks,  planting  trees,  and 
otherwise  improving  the  grounds; 

1  stone  mason,  7i  days,  at  $3.50 $25. 38 

1  carpenter,  28}  days,  at  $3 85. 50 

1  carpenter,  28}  days,  at  $3 85  50 

1  carpenter,  a5  days,  at  $3 1(B.  00 

1  carpenter,  13  days,  at  $3 39. 00 

1  carpenter,  46  days,  at  $3 138.00 

1  carpenter,  17  days,  at  $3 51,00 

1  carpenter,  36  days,  at  $3 108. 00 

1  carpenter,  13  days,  at  $3 39. 00 

1  carpenter,  51  Hays,  at  $3 153.75 

1  carpenter,  62}  days,  at  $.1 187.50 
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Wages  of  iiiwthaniffl  and  laborers  ami  hire  of  teams  in  (■■>n- 
Btructing  baildinga  and  inelomres,  etc.— Continued. 

]  carpenter,  3l3i  days,  at  $3 $940. 50 

1  painter,  20J  days,  at  ?3 fl2. 50 

1  cement  finisher,  7}  days,  at  (2.60 21.  70 

1  laborer,  291  days,  at  J2.50 727.50 

llaborer,  365  days,  at  J2 730.00 

I  laborer,  302  days,  at  $2 604. 00 

1  laborer,  350  days,  at  $2 700.00 

1  laborer,  279)  days,  at  $2 659.00 

1  laborer,  366 days,  at $1.75 638.75 

llaborer,  290)  days,  at  $1.75 508.37 

1  laborer,  347  days,  at  $1.75 607.25 

1  laborer,  172J  days,  at  $1.75 301.86 

1  laborer,  365  days,  at  $1.75 638.75 

llaborer,  348  days,  at  $1.75 609.00 

llaborer,  284  days,  at  $1.75 497.01 

1  laborer,  293J  days,  at $1.75 514.06 

1  laborer,  327Hay8,  at  $1.75 672.69 

llaborer,  36li  days,  at  $1.75 632.17 

1  laborer,  177  days,  atH.50 265.49 

1  laborer,  202  days,  at  $1.50 302.99 

llaborer,  1361  days,  at  $1.50 204.37 

1  laborer,  353}  days,  at  $1.50 530.62 

1  laborer,  71 1  days,  at  $1.50 106. 87 

1  laborer,  345  days,  at  $1.50 517.50 

1  laborer,  288  days,  at  $1.50,  and  91  days, 

at  $1.75 591.25 

llaborer,  258)  days,  at  $1.50 387.75 

llaborer,  295}  days,  at  $1.50 443.25 

1  laborer,  194 j  days,  at  $1.50 291.76 

1  laborer,  363i  days,  at  $1.50 .MS.  25 

1  laborer,  621  days,  at  $1.50 93.38 

1  laborer,  334 days,  at $1.50 501.01 

llaborer,  67J  days,  at  $1.50 101.62 

llaborer,  275}  d"yB,  at  $1.50 413.62 

1  laborer,  148}  days,  at  $1.50 223.11 

1  laborer,  298^  days,  at  $1.60 447.38 

1  laborer,  342)  days,  at  $1.50 513.75 

1  laborer,  44t  days,  at  $1.50 66.37 

1  laborer,  182^  days,  at  $1.50 273.37 

1  laborer,  128)  days,  at$1.50 192.75 

1  laborer,  71}  days,  at  $1.50 107.62 

1  laborer,  251  days,  at  $1.50 376. 50 

1  laborer,  163)  days,  at  $1.60 246.27 

1  laborer,  307}  days,  at  $1.50 461.62 

1  laborer,  116)  days,  at  $1.50 174.74 

1  laborer,  274  days,  at  $1.50,  and  91  days, 

at  $1.75 570.25 

1  laborer,  309)  days,  at  $1.60 464.25 

1  laborer,  197  days,  at  $1.50 296.50 

1  laborer,  257}  dava.  at$1.50 385.87 

llaborer,  126}day8,  at$l.50„, 190.12 
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WafCbS  of  mechanics  and  laborers  and  hire  of  teams  in  con- 
ftmoting  buildinKS  and  indoaures,  etc. — Continued. 

1  laborer,  202  days,  at  $1.50 $302.99 

1  biborer,  188  days,  attl.W 282.00 

1  laborer,  147  days,  at  $1.50 220.52 

1  laborer.  865}  days,  at  $1.50 548.63 

1  laborer,  }  day,  at  $1.50 1.13 

1  laborer,  1291  days,  at  $1..50 193.«7 

1  laborer,  4  j  days,  al  $1.50 8.75 

I  Uborer,  40}days,  at$l.,50 61.12 

1  laborer,  39}  days,  at$l.50 5«.62 

1  laborer.  37  days,  at $1.50 55.50 

1  Ulx>rer,  391  days,  at$1.50 59.62 

1  laborer,  171  <lay»,  at  $l..50 26.62 

I  laborer,  281.d8yg.  at $1..50 42.37 

1  laborer,  121  days,  at  $1..'>0 IS.  75 

1  lalwrer,  llj  liays,  at«l.,W 17.25 

1  Ifthorer.  42days,  at$l..'i0 6S.0O 

1  laborer,  10  day e,  at  $1.50 15.00 

1  lalwrer,  21  days,  al  $1.50 31.50 

1  laborer,  4:ti  dayx,  at  $].,')0..'. 65. 63 

1  laborer,  5.31  (lays,  at  $1.50 80.25 

1  laborer,  lOj  days,  at  $1.50 1.5.75 

1  laborer,  571  days,  at  $1.50 S5ft7 

I  laborer,  451  days,  at $1.50 «8.62 

I  laborer,  641  i^ays,  at  $1.50 96.75 

1  lalxirer,  271  "i^JB,  at  $1.50 41.62 

1  laborer,  41  days,  at  $1.50 61,. 50 

1  laborer,  50  day^,  at  $1.50 75.00 

1  laborer,  51  days,  at  $1.50 S.25 

1  laborer,  22  days,  at  $1.50 33.00 

1  lalMier,  lOJ  days,  at  $1.50 15.75 

1  laborer,  loj  days,  at  $1.50 15.75 

I  laborer,  10  days,  at  $1.50 15.00 

1  laborer,  38  dayf,  at  $1.. 50 57.00 

1  laborer,  221  days,  at  $1.50 33.75 

1  laborer,  741  "lays,  at$1.50 111.37 

1  laborer,  llSdays,  at (1.50 177.00 

1  laborer,  13 days,  at $1.50 19.50 

lIaborer,.'m  days,  at  $1.50 81.37 

1  laborer,  591  days,  at$1..50 89.62 

I  laborer,  93}  days,  at$1..50 139.87 

1  laborer,  831  days,  at  $1.50 125.63 

1  laborer,  62  days,  at  $1  ..W 93. 00 

1  laborer,  3  days,  at  $1.50 4.150 

1  laborer,  1741  tlays,  at  $1.50 262.12 

1  laborer,  671  <iay9,  at  $1.50 101.62 

1  laborer,  3361  days,  at  $1.50 .t04.  75 

1  laborer,  279  days,  at  $1.50 418.50 

1  laborer,  201idays,at$1.50,and  76 days. 

at  $1.75 43.5.24 

1  laborer,  3491  days,  at  $1.25 436. 87 

1  laborer,  3531  days,  at $1.25 441.56 
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Wages  of  tnechanice  and  laborers  and  hire  of  leama  in  eon- 
structing  buildings  and  incloaures,  etc. — Continued. 
1  laborer,  240  days,  at  $1.2.'>,  anH121  days, 

at  $1.50 t481.50 

I  laborer,  *S6i  daj'8,  at f I 366.50 

1  laborer,  80 daya,  at$l 80.00 

1.  laborer,  52  days,  atfl 52.00 

1  laborer,  453i  days,  at  $1  463.60 

1  helper,  312^  days,  at76c«nte 234.  IS 

1  helper,  366  days,  at  75  uents 273.  76 

1  helper,  201  days,  at  50  cento 10- 12 

1  helper,  36}  days,  at  75  cents 26. 44 

1  water  boy,  172i  days,  at  75  cents 129. 18 

1  water  boy,  14days,  at  75  cents 10.60 

1  water  boy,  1  day,  at  50cent« ,60 

1  water  boy,  HHi  days,  at  50  cents 74.12 

1  attendant,  69J  days,  at  75  cents 52. 13 

1  attendant,  223  dajB,  at  75  cenfa 167.26 

1  attendant,  1  day,  at  76  cents .76 

1  attendant,  7  days,  at  75  cents 6.2$ 

1  stonebreaker,  4  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents.  2. 40 

1  stonebreaker,  12  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents.  7. 20 

1  stonebreaker,  83  cubic  yards,  at  60  cents,  49. 80 

1  wagon  and  t«am,  21  days,  at  $3.50 7. 88 

1  wagon  and  team,  79}  da>-8,  at  $3.50 278. 25 

I  wagon  and  team,  102]  daye,  at  S3.60 369. 63 

1  wagon  and  team,  353^  days,  at  $3.50 1, 236. 37 

1  hoi^  and  cart,  224}  days,  at  $1.76 393. 31 

Ihortwand  cart,  j  day,  at  $1.75 1.31 

Ihoreeand  cart,  }  day,  at  $1.75 1,31 

1  horse  and  cart,  231}  days,  at  $1.75 405.66 

1  horse  and  cart,  4  days,  at  $1.75 7.00 

1  horse,  322  days,  at  60  cents 161.01 

Total  wages  of  mechanics,  etc $32, 714. 88 

Total  disborsements $85, 244. 96 

Balance  July  1,  1903 4,75.5.04 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK,  SMITHSOSIAN  INSTITUTION,  1902. 

Balance  July  1,  1902,  as  pet  last  report $5, 485. 23 


General  expenses: 

Apparatus $1,160.00 

Building  materials 23. 25 

Fence  and  cage  materials 229.  79 

Food 1,022.47 

Fre^ht 879.73 

Fuel 12.99 

.  Furniture 18.05 

Lumber 220.36 
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Geaeral  expenses — Continued. 

Machinery,  tools,  etc $44.53 

Miscellaneous  supplies 112.48 

Paints,  oils,  etc «1.»1 

PoHtatte.  telegrams,  and  telephones 72.67 

Parchase  of  Animals 30.12 

Hoal  material  and  grading 1,166.49 

Stationery,  books,  etc 65, 20 

Surveying,  plane,  etc 256.26 

Travel  and  field  expenses 41.80 

Trees,  plants,  etc 35. 00 

Water  supply,  etc 24. 88 

Total  disbursements $5, 477. 97 

Balance  July  1,  1903 7.26 

NATIONAL  ZOOIXKSICAL  PARK.  1901. 

Balance  July  I,  1902,  as  per  last  repi)rt $17.28 

Balance  carrie<l,  under  provisions  of  Revised  Statutes,  section  3090,  by  the  Treasury 
Department,  U>  the  credit  of  the  surplus  fund,  June  30,  1903. 

ELEPHANT  HOVflE.  NATIONAL  Zl>l)LO<}lCAL  PARK.  190S. 
Appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  "  for 
the  construction  of  an  elephant  house,  with  bathing  pixils  and  other 
accessories,  including  labor  and  materials  and  all  necessary  incidental 
expenses,  ten  thousand  dollaiB,  one-half  of  which  sums  for  the  National 
Zoological  Park  shall  be  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  other  half  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States"  (sundry 
irivil  act  June  28,  1902J (10,000.00 


Advertising $18. 15 

Drawings,  plans,  etc 435. 00 

Construction  of  building  and  accessories 8,971,83 

I^bor,  outside  of  contract 510.62 

Total  disbursements 9, 935. 60 

Balance  July  1,  1903 64.40 

KKCAPITULATION. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  adruinietered  by  the  Institution  daring  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1903,  appears  from  the  foregoing  statements  and  account  books  to  have 
been  as  follows: 

BHITHBONIAN    INeTITITlON. 

From  balance  of  last  year,  July  1,  1902 $81,120.91 

From  intereat  on  Smithsonian  fund  for  the  year 54, 720.  (X) 

From  interest  on  Weal  Rhore  bimds 1,680.00 

From  sales  of  publications 329. 87 

From  repayments,  freight,  etc 11, 105.50 

$148, 956. 28 
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International  exchangee — Smithsonian  Institution; 

From  balanL-e  of  IftOO-lftOl $23. 55 

Elwni  balance  of  1901-2 1, 966. 01 

From  appropriation  for  1902-3 26,000.00 

$27,979.56 

American  ethnology— Smithsonian  Inetitutioii: 

From  balance  of  1900-1901 1.93 

From  balance  of  1901-2 2,976.18  . 

From  appropriation  tor  1902-3 50, 000. 00 

62,978.11 

Preservation  of  collections— National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1900-1901 74.49 

From  balance  of  1901-2 5,709.78 

From  appropriation  for  1902-:j 180, 000. 00 

185,784.27 

Furniture  and  fixtures — National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1900-1901 1. 89 

From  balance  of  1901-2 2,136.15 

From  appropriation  for  1902-3 22,500.00 

24,638.04 

Heating  and  lighting— National  Museum: 

From  balan(«  of  1900-1901 0. 23 

From  balance  of  1901-2 1,560.43 

From  appropriation  for  1902-.1 18, 000. 00 

19,580.66 

Pontage — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  for  1902-3 500. 00 

Printing  and  binding — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  tor  1902-3 17, 000. 00 

Kent  of  workshopfl — National  Museum; 

From  balance  of  1900-1901 $0.08 

From  iMlance  of  1901-2 .08 

From  appropriation  for  1902-3 : 4, 400. 00 

— — 4, 400. 16 

Building  repairs— National  Museum: 

From  balani'e  of  1900-1901 .04 

From  balance  of  1901-2 1 ,  938. 30 

From  appropriation  tor  1902-3 15, 000. 00 

16, 938.  34 

Galleries — Natio.ial  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1901-2 37.02 

Books — National  Museum : 

From  balance  of  1900-1901 $92.14 

From  balance  of  1901-2 1,142.97 

From  appropriation  tor  1902-3 2, 000. 00 

3,235.11 

Purehaee  of  specimens — National  Museum: 

From  balance  of  1900-1 72. 17 

From  balanee  of  1901-2 2,471.30 

From  appropriation  for  1902-3 10, 000. 00 

12,643.47 

Contributions  to  National  Herl»riuni — National  Museum: 

From  approprialion  tor  1902-;) 7,  OOO.  00 

Plans  for  ad<lilional  building — National  Museum: 

From  appropriation  for  1903 5,000.00 
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Astrophysical  Obeen-aUiry — Smithsonian  Innlitiition: 

From  balance  of  llfOO-1901 $$0. 92 

From  balance  ot  1901-2 2, 253. 69 

From  appropriatiou  Eor  1902-3 15, 000. 00 

$17,254.61 

Oboervftlion  of  eclipse  of  May  28,  1900: 

Fn>mbalam-eJuly  1,  1902 : 755.74 

Nstiooal  Zoological  Park: 

From  balance  of  1900-1901 (IT.  28 

From  balance  of  1901-2 5,485.23 

From  appropriation  for  1902-.t 90, 000. 00 

95,502.51 

HCUHARV. 

SnoithsoDian  Institution 148, 956. 28 

Eichanses 27,979.56 

Ethnology 52,978.11 

Picservation  of  collections 185, 784. 27 

Furniture  and  fixtures 24, 638, 04 

Heating  and  lighting 19, 560. 66 

Postage 600.00 

Printing  and  binding 17, 000. 00 

Rent  of  workshops 4,400.16 

Building  repaire 16, 938. 34 

Galleries 37.92 

Booka 3,235.11 

Pnrchase  of  specimens 12,543.47 

Contributions  to  National  Herbarium 7,000.00 

Plans  (or  additional  building 5, 000. 00 

Astrophyeical  Observatory 17, 254.  SI 

Observation  of  eclipi« 755. 74 

National  Park 95,502.51 

640,064.78 

The  coiDDiittec  htm  examined  the  voucher:^  for  payment  from  the 
Smithsonian  income  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  ea«h  of 
which  beara  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the 
Acting  Secretary,  and  a  certificate  that  the  niaterialsand  services  charged 
were  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 

The  quarterly  a^count^  current,  the  vouchers,  and  journals  have 
been  examined  and  found  correct. 

Stalemenl  ofre^ilar  income  frirm  Iht  Smitheimian  fund  avaihhU  fur  iite  in  the  year  ei- ding 
Junt  30,  1904. 

Balance  July  1,  1903 $55,507.67 

Interest  due  and  receivable  July  1,  1903 $27, 964. 17 

Interest  due  and  receivable  January  1,  1904 28, 110.00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Railroad  bonds,  due  July  1,  1903 840,00 

Interest,  West  Shore  Bailroail  bond^,  due  January  1, 1004..  840.00 

57, 754. 17 

Total  available  for  year  ending  June  30,  lOfk 113, 261. 84 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  B,  Henderson, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
Robert  R.  Hitt, 

Exeaiti'')e  Committee. 
Washinoton,  D,  C,  Janitiiry  ii-'i,  190^, 
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ACTS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  CONGRESS  RELATIVE  TO 
THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION,  ETC. 

[ContlDUfd  Irom  preTloiu  Reports.] 


8MITH80NIAN    INSTITUTION. 

Smithsonian  Deposit  [Library  of  Conqbess]. — For  custodian, 
one  thoui^and  five  bundred  dollar^i;  one  assistant,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollai'H;  one  messenger,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars; 
one  messenger  tioy,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  in  all,  three  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollai-s.  (Approved  April  28,  1902; 
Statutes,  XXXII,  130.) 

Exchange  of  Public  Documents  [Librarv  of  Congress]. — For 
expenses  of  exchanging  public  documents  for  the  publications  of  for- 
eign governments,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  (Approved 
April  28,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXIl,  131.) 

international  exchanges. 

International  Exchange.s. — For  expenses  of  the  system  of  inter- 
national exchanges  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  and  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary books  and  periodicals,  twenty -six  thousand  dollars.  (Approved 
June  28,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXII,  43!).) 

Naval  Observatory. ^For  repairs  to  buildings,  fixtures,  and 
fences,  furniture,  ga.s,  chemicals  and  stationery,  freight  (including 
transmission  of  public  documents  through  the  .Smithsonian  exchange), 
foi-eign  postage  and  expressage,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  all  contingent 
expenses,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  (Approved  April  28, 
1902;  Statutes,  XXXII,  165.) 

Geological  Survey. — For  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  for  the 
library,  including  directories  and  professional  and  scientific  period- 
icals needed  for  statistical  purposes,  and  not  exccc'ding  four  thousand 
dollars  for  the  payment  for  the  transmission  of  public  documents 
through  the  Smithsonian  exchange,  six  thousand  dollars:  Provided, 
That  the  purchase  of  professional  and  scientific  books  and  period- 
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icals  needed  for  stati»ticnl  purposes  hereafter  by  the  scientific  divi- 
sions of  the  United  tStates  Geological  Survey  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  made  and  paid  for  out  of  appropriatious  made  for  the  said  SuiTey. 
(Approvec"  June  28,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXII,  455.) 

BUREAU   OP   AMERICAN    ETHNOLOGY. 

For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  e,mployees  and  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary books  and  periodicals,  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not 
exceeding  on©  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  rent  of 
building.     (Approved  June  28,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXII,  439.) 

For  North  American  Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  three 
dollare  and  thirty  cents.  (Approved  July  1,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXII, 
585.) 

ASTROPHTSICAL  OBSERVATORY. 

For  maintenance  of  Astrophyaical  Observatory,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  of  aysistanta,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  boolcs  and  periodicals,  apparatus,  printing  and 
publishing  results  of  researches,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five 
hundred  copies,  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  June  28, 1902;  Statutes, 
XXXII,  439.) 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

For  cases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic service  for  the  National  Museum,  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  col- 
lections from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  from  other  sources,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of 
all  necessary  employees,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  sum  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  necessary 
drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  National  Museum; 
and  all  other  necessary  incidental  expenses. 

For  purchase  of  specimens  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference  in 
the  National  Museum,  two  thousand  dollars. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  National  Museum,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  labor  and  material,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
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For  rent  of  workshops  and  temporary  storage  quai-ters  for  the 
National  Museum,  four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

For  postage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National 
Museum,  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  printing  and  publishing  the  contributions  from  the  United 
State!)  National  Herbarium,  the  editions  of  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  three  thousand  copies,  including  the  preparation  of  necessarj 
illustrations,  proof  reading,  bibliographical  work,  and  special  editorial 
work,  seven  thousand  dollars:  l^nnnded.  That  one-half  of  said  copies 
shall  be  placed  on  sale  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  centum  over  their 
cost. 

For  the  preparation,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  of  preliminary  plans  for  an  additional  fire- 
proof st«el-frame  brick -an  d-t«rra-cotta  building,  to  cost  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  to  be  erected  when  appropriated  for,  on  the  Mall, 
between  Ninth  and  Twelfth  streets  west,  said  plans  when  completed  to 
be  transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
Congress,  five  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  June  28,  1902;  Statutes, 
XXXII,  439-440.) 

For  preservation  of  collections,  National  Museum,  eighty-one  dol- 
lars and  twenty-one  cents.  (Approved  February  14,  1902;  Statutes, 
XXXII,  28.) 

For  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and 
for  the  "Bulletins"  and  "Proceedings"  of  the  National  Museum,  the 
editions  of  which  shall  not  be  less  than  three  thousand  copies,  and 
binding,  in  half  turkey,  or  material  not  more  expensive,  scientific 
books  and  pamphlets  presented  to  and  acquired  by  the  National 
Museum  Library,  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  June  28, 
1902;  Statutes,  XXXII,  480.) 

NATIONAL   ZOOLOGICAL   PARK. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water 
supply,  sewerage  and  drainage;  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  other- 
wise improving  the  grounds;  erecting  and  repairing  buildings  and 
inclosures;  care,  subsistence,  purchase,  and  transportation  of  animals, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees;  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing of  operations,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
and  general  incidental  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ninety 
thousand  dollars. 

-For  the  construction  of  an  elephant  house,  with  bathing  pools  and 
other  accessories,  including  labor  and  mat^^rials  and  all  necessary 
incidental  expenses,  ten  thousand  dollars;  one-half  of  which  sums  for 
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the  National  Zoological  Park  sball  be  paid  from  the  revenue!^  of  the 
Diatrict  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States.     (Approved  June  28,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXII, "440.) 

For  National  Zoological  Park,  thirtj'-seven  cents.     (Approved  July 
1,  1902;  Statutes,  XXXIl,  585.) 


SMITHSONIAN    IXSTITUTION. 

Smithsonian  Deposit  [Lihrarv  of  Congre9s]. — For  custodian, 
one  thousand  live  hundred  dollars;  one  assistant,  one  thousand  two 
hundred  dollai'S;  one  messenger,  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars; 
one  messenger  boy,  three  hundred  and  sixty  dollars;  in  all,  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  (Approved  February  25, 
1903;  Statutes,  XXXIl,  864.) 

Exchange  of  Public  Documents  [Library  of  Congress]. — For 
expenses  of  exchanging  public  documents  for  the  publications  of  for- 
eign governments,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars.  (Approved 
February  25,  1903;  Statutes.  XXXII,  865.) 

NATIONAL   MUSEUM. 

For  rases,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  required  for  the  exhi- 
bition and  safe-keeping  of  the  collections  of  the  National  Museum, 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  twenty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

For  expense  of  heating,  lighting,  electrical,  telegraphic,  and  tele- 
phonic sen  ice  for  the  National  Museum,  eighteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  continuing  the  preservation,  exhibition,  and  increase  of  the  col- 
leetions  from  the  surveying  and  exploring  expeditions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  from  other  sources,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of 
all  necessary  employees,  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  dollar.t,  of 
which  sum  five  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  neces- 
sary drawings  and  illustrations  for  publications  of  the  National 
Museum,  and  all  other  necessary  incidental  expenses. 

For  purchase  of  specimens  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  collections 
of  the  National  Museum,  ten  thousand  dollars. 

For  purchase  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  for  reference  in 
the  National  Museum,  two  thousand  dollai'S. 

For  repairs  to  buildings,  shops,  and  sheds,  National  Museum,  includ- 
ing all  necessary  labor  and  material,  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  rent  of  workshops  and  temporary  storage  quarters  for  the 
National  Museum,  four  thousand  four  hundred  dollars. 

For  jX)stage  stamps  and  foreign  postal  cards  for  the  National 
Museum,  five  hundred  dollars.  (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes, 
XXXIl.  1101,  1102.)  ,^  , 
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Building  for  National  Museum:  To  enable  the  Regents  of  the 
SmithsoniaD  Institution  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  suitable  fire- 
proof building  with  granite  fronts,  for  the  use  of  the  National 
Museum,  to  be  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mall,  between  Ninth 
and  Twelfth  streets  northwest,  substantially  in  accordance  with  the 
Plan  A,  prepared  and  submitted  to  Congress  bj  the  secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved 
June  twenty-eighth,  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Said  building  complete,  including  heating  and  ven- 
tilating apparatus  and  elevators,  shall  cost  not  to  exceed  three  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  contract  or  contracts  for  its  com- 
pletion is  hereby  authorized  to  be  entered  into  subject  to  appropria- 
ations  to  be  made  by  Congress.  The  construction  shall  be  in  charge  of 
Bernard  K.  Green,  superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Library 
of  Congress,  who  shall  make  the  contracts  herein  authorized  and  dis- 
burse all  appropriations  made  for  the  work,  and  shall  receive  as  full 
compensation  for  bis  services  hereunder  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  to  be  paid  out  of  said 
appropriations.     (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXTI,  1102.) 

For  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  for  printing  labels  and  blanks,  and 
for  the  "  Bulletins"  and  "  Proceedings"  of  the  National  Museum,  the 
editions  of  \\fhich  shall  not  be  less  than  throe  thousand  copies,  and 
binding,  in  half  turkey,  or  material  not  more  expensive,  scientific 
books  and  paniphlet.s  present«d  to  and  acquired  by  the  National 
Museum  Library,  seventeen  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  March  3, 
1908;  Statutes,  XXXII,  1146.) 

For  preservation  of  collections,  National  Museum,  sixty  cents. 
(Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXII,  1075.) 

INTERNATIONAL   EXCIIANQRS. 

For  expenses  of  the  system  of  international  exchanges  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  under  the  direction  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary 
employees,  and  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals, 
twentv-six  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes 
XXXII,  1101.) 

Geoixjgical  Survey. — For  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  for  the 
library,  including  directories  and  professional  and  scientific  period- 
icals needed  for  statistical  puiposes,  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  payment  for  the  transmission  of  public  documents  through 
the  Smithsonian  exchange,  four  thousand  dollars:  in  all,  six  thousand 
dollars.     (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXII,  1118.) 
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Naval  Observatory.— For  repairs  to  buildiDg»,  fixtui-es,  and 
fences,  furniture,  gas,  chemicals,  and  stationery,  freight  (including 
transmission  of  public  documents  through  the  Smithsonian  exchange), 
foreign  postage,  and  expressage,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  all  contingent 
expenses,  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  (Approved  February 
25,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXII,  883.) 

BDREAU   OF   AMERICAN    ETHNOLOGY. 

For  continuing  ethnological  researches  among  the  American  Indians, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian  Intititution,  including  salaries 
or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees  and  the  purchase  of  neces- 
sary books  and  periodicals,  forty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may  be  used  for  rent  of 
building.     (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXII,  1101.) 

NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL  PARK. 

For  continuing  the  construction  of  roads,  walks,  bridges,  water 
supply,  sewerage  and  drain^e;  and  for  grading,  planting,  and  other- 
wise improving  the  grounds;  erecting  and  repairing  buildings  and 
inclosures;  care,  subsistence,  purchase,  and  transportation  of  animals; 
including  salaries  or  compensation  of  all  necessary  employees,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  the  printlng'and  puhlieh- 
ing  of  operations,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies, 
and  general  incidental  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for,  ninety -five 
thousand  dollars;  one-half  of  which  sum  shall  be  paid  from  the  reve- 
nues of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  other  half  from  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXII, 
1102.) 

For  Adams  Mill  road,  Columbia  road  to  Zoo,  grade  and  improve, 
seven  thousand  dollars.  (Approved  March  3, 1903;  Statutes,  XXXII, 
963.) 

That  in  order  to  more  fully  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  provision  in 
the  appropriation  act  approved  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  two, 
providing  for  the  expenses  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, authorizing  the  readjustment  of  the  lines  of  the  streets  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Zoological  Park,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to  use  as  a  highway  so 
much  of  the  Zoological  Park  as  lies  within  a  proposed  street  on  the 
east  side  of  said  Zoological  Park  between  Kenyon  street  and  Klingle 
i-oad,  the  bounds  of  said  street  being  located  as  follows:  The  east  build- 
ing line  to  be  distant  fifteen  feet  from  the  present  improved  thirty- 
foot  roadway  and  the  west  line  to  be  distant  forty-five  feet  from  the 
present  improved  thirty-foot  roadway.  (Approved  March  3,  1903; 
Statutes,  XXXU,  963.)' 
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AaniopHrBicAL  observatoby. 

For  maintenance  of  Astropbysicai  Observatory,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  including  salaries  of  assistants,  the 
purchase  of  necessary  books  and  periodicals,  apparatus,  making  neces- 
sary observations  in  high  altitudes,  printing  and  publishing  results  of 
researches,  not  exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies,  repairs 
and  alterations  of  buildings  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  fifteen  thou- 
saod  dollars.     (Approved  March  3,  1903;  Statutes,  XXXII,  1101.) 

ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  QOVEKNMENT  DOCUMENTa 

That  no  part  of  the  appropriations  herein  made  for  printing  and 
binding  shall  be  used  for  any  illustration,  engraving,  or  photograph, 
in  any  document  or  report  ordered  printed  by  Congress  unless  the 
order  to  print  expressly  authorizes  the  same,  nor  in  any  document  or 
report  of  any  Executive  Department  or  other  Government  establish- 
ment until  the  bead  of  the  Executive  Department  or  Government 
establishment  shall  certify  in  the  letter  transmitting  such  report  that 
the  illustration  is  necessary  and  relates  entirely  to  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  (Sundry  civil  act,  approved  March  3,  1903;  Stat- 
utes, XXXII,  1147.) 
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RE  PO]!,T. 

S.  p.  L^ISTGLEY-, 

SKCBETARY  OF  THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTIT.W  TION, 
FOR  THE  YKAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,1911:1. 


To  tfy;  Board  of  Regents  ofthn  S)nHhaonian  Inatitntlon. 

Gentlemen;  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  my  report,  show- 
ing the  operations  of  the  Institution  dnriiig  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1903,  inchiding  tlie  work  placed  under  its  dire<-tion  liy  Congress  in  the 
United  States  National  Museum,  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
the  International  Exchanges,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the 
Astrophysical  Observatory. 

Foitowing  the  precedent  of  seveml  year-^s,  there  is  given,  in  the  body 
of  this  report,  a  general  account  of  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  and 
its  bureaus,  while  the  appendix  presents  more  detailed  statements  by 
the  persons  in  direct  charge  of  the  diffei-ent  branches  of  the  work. 
Independently  of  this,  the  operations  of  the  National  Museum  are 
fully  treated  in  a  separate  volume  <if  the  Smithsonian  Re|K>rt,  and  the 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  constitnt^'s  u  \olume 
prepared  under  the  suj)ervi.sion  of  tlu;  Chief  of  that  Bureau. 

THE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

THE    EHTABI.ISIIMENT. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  10,  1846,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  created  an  Establishment.  Its  statutory  mem)KMS  are 
the  President,  tlie  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments.  The  prei-oga- 
tive  of  the  Establishment  is  "the  supervision  of  the  affaii-s  of  the 
Institution  and  the  advice  and  the  instruction  of  the  Boani  of  Regents." 

A  vacancy  continues  to  exist  in  the  Establishment  caused  by  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency  of  Vice-President  Roosevelt,  liy  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Lalwr  its  Sccietnrr 
has  bectmie  a  member  of  the  Establishment. 

SM  iyi>3- — 1  ^1 
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2  RKPOET   Of   THE   SECRETARY. 

As  organized  on  Juno  30,  1903,  the  Esjtwblishment  consisted  of  the 
following  ex  officio  members: 

Theodore  Roo3evelt,  PrmncU'^i't-iif  the  United  Statc/i. 
(Vacancy),  Vtce-Presidetit  if^-the'Unit<td  Stat.&i. 
Melville  W.  FULLERj-TS^'^^t/iM^/tse  of  the  United  Statts. 
John  Hat,  SeiTetap^\iKStati'. 
Leslie  M.  QiiA'^^'^ebrkary  oftlie  Tmtmiry. 
t         Elihu  )iiioVf,Sivr«lary  of  War. 

PHiLANDjyw.C^JCNox,  Attorney- OernTul. 
Henb1('..^j''J^atne,  I'lmtmaster-  Genera/. 
Witi-iJoi"  H.  Moody,  Sea-etary  of  the  Kai-y. 
.  KWC(!n  Allen  Hitchcock,  Secretary  of  tha  Interior. 
'•■:James  \Vnj«)N,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Geokce  B.  Cortelyou,  Secretary  of  Conimerce  mid  Luhm: 

BOARD   OF   KEOENTH. 

The  lioard  of  Regents  consists  of  the  Vice-President  and  the  Cliicf 
Justice  of  the  United  States  as  ex  officio  members,  three  niombers  of 
the  Senate,  three  membera  of  the  House  of  Itepresentatives,  and  six 
citizens,  *'two  of  whom  shall  be  residents  of  the  city  of  Washington 
and  the  other  four  shall  be  inhabitants  of  some  State,  but  no  two  of 
them  of  the  same  State!" 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted 
January  8,  1890,  by  which  its  annual  meeting  occurs  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  of  each  year,  the  Board  met  on  January  ^8,  1903,  at  10 
o'clock  a.  m. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  its  proceedings,  which  will  l)e  found 
in  detail  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  Congress: 

The  Secretary  presented  his  annual  report  of  the  opei-ations  of  the 
Institution  and  its  several  dependencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  li)Oii,  and  the  lioard  adopted  the  annual  report  of  the  exeeu- 
tive  committee  to  the  same  date,  showing  In  detail  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Institution.  The  usual  resolution  relative  to  income  and 
expenditure  was  adopted. 

Senator  Henderson,  chairman  of  the  permanent  committee,  reported 
upon  the  expenditures  incuried  by  tlie  Secretary  under  the  authority 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  continuing  his  experiments  on  mechanical 
flight  Statements  were  made  in  regard  to  the  proposed  bequest  of 
Addison  T.  Reid;  al.-'o  conceming  the  will  of  Wallace  C  Andrews  and 
the  status  of  the  residuary  legac_\  under  the  Hodgkins  will. 

Senator  Piatt,  chairman  of  the  sijccial  conmiittcc,  ai)i>ointed  in 
accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Boaixl — 

"to  i"eprc«ent  to  Congress  the  pre.ssing  necessity  of  additional  room 
for  the  proper  exhibition  of  specimens  belonging  to  the  National 
Museum  "— 
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reported  that  the  committee  hud  examined  tho  plans  prepared  under 
th«  direction  of  the  Secretary,  an  provided  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of 
June  2S,  19"2,  and  recommended  that  if  an  appropriation  for  tho 
entire  new  building  could  not  be  made  now  the  c<nnmitteo  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  an  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  to 
construct  a  portion  of  the  completed  plan.  The  coumiittoe  further 
urged  that  Congress  l>e  advised  of  the  fact  that  collections  of  tho 
^eatest  value  are  in  immediate  danger  of  destruction,  and  are  now 
actually  undergoing  degeneration  in  the  present  unsuitable,  imsafe, 
tempontry  quarters,  and  that  the  erection  of  a  new  building  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  collections.  The 
members  of  the  committee,  in  addition  to  tho  chairman,  were  Senators 
Culiom  and  Coi-krell  and  Kepresentattves  llitt^  Adams,  and  Dinsmore. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  and  they  were  instructed  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  conclusion  by  securing  an  appropriation. 

The  Secretarj'  announced  to  the  Board  the  death,  on  September  23, 
1902,  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  and  the 
appointment  on  October  11  of  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes,  and  made-a 
statement  as  to  the  status  of  tho  Bureau  and  its  future  poli<-y. 

On  motion  of  Senator  Henderson,  the  Secretary  was — 
"authorized  to  deposit  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  terms  of  .section  5591  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  an  addition  to 
the  permanent  fund  of  the  Institution,  the  sum  of  $25,{M>0  from  the 
unexpended  balance," 

By  resohition  of  the  Board  a  special  committee  of  five,  consisting 
of  the  Chancellor,  Senators  Culiom  and  Ptatt,  and  Representatives 
Adams  and  Dinsmore,  was  api>ointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
specifically  defining  the  [H»wers  of  the  executive  committee,  to  report 
at  a  special  meeting  called  for  March  1^,  1903. 

The  special  meeting  was  held  on  March  12,  when  the  Chancellor 
reported  informally  upon  the  duties  heretofore  discharged  by  the 
executive  committee.  No  definite  conclusion  had  been  reached  as  to 
the  question  of  defining  the  powers  of  that  committee,  but  it  was 
thought  desirable  that  it  should  hold  regular  meetings  and  that  the 
Board  of  Kegents  should  hold  two  stated  meetings  in  addition  to  the 
annual  meeting  pi'escribed  by  law.     It  wa«  therefore  resolved  — 

"That,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  meeting  held  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  January,  regular  meetings  of  the  lioard  shall  be  held 
on  the  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  l)ecemlH>r  and  on  the  *ith  day 
of  March,  unless  that  date  falls  on  Sunday,  when  the  following  Mon- 
day shall  1)0  substitutetl." 

The  special  committee  was  continue<l,  with  a  request  t<i  further 
pursue  the  examination  of  the  whole  subject  and  to  niport  at  the 
December  meeting. 

Senator  I'latt  read  a  clause  from  the  sundry  civil  act  approvini  March 
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8,  li>03,  authorizing  the  Regents  to  commence  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  the  National  Museum,  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000, 
and  to  make  contracts  for  its  completion  subject  to  appropriations  by 
Congress,  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  begin  tlie  work,  the  construction  to  be  in  charge  of  Bernard  R. 
Gi-een,  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  (iround.s,  Ldbrary  of  Congress. 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  will  be  found  on  page  17,  under 
the  heading  "National  Museum." 

Mr.  Bell  introduced  resolutions  providing  for  appointments  under 
the  Institution,  which  were  referred  to  the  special  committee  already 
existing. 

Upon  motion  of  Senator  Cockrell,  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  compilation  of  nil  laws  or  parts  of  laws  referring 
to  or  in  any  manner  affecting  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the 
bureaus  under  its  charge,  including  all  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
its  purpose  or  use. 

Referring  to  previous  action  of  the  Board  concerning  the  removal  of 
the  remains  of  James  Smithson  to  this  country,  Mr.  Bell  offered  to 
bring  them  to  the  United  States  if  the  Regents  woidd  care  for  them 
thereafter,  and  after  remarks  the  suggestion  was  accepted  that  Mr, 
Bell  renew  his  intpiir)'  at  the  next  meeting. 

OSdANIZATION    OF   BOARD  OF   REGENTS. 

As  organized  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  Board  of  Regents  con- 
sisted of  the  following  members: 

The  Hon.  M.  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  Chan- 
cellor; the  Hon.  W.  P.  Krye,  President  pro  tempore  of  the  United 
States  Senate;  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom;  Senator  O.  H.  Piatt;  Senator 
Francis  M.  Co<!kreIl;  Representative  R.  R.  Hitt;  Representative  Rob- 
ert Adams,  jr.;  B(?presentative  Hugh  A.  Dinsmore;  Dr.  James  B. 
Angell;  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White;  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Henderaon;  Prof.  A. 
Graham  Bell;  the  Hon.  Richard  Olney,  and  the  Hon.  George  Gray. 

ADMINISTRATION, 

The  general  supervision  of  the  business  of  the  several  dependencies 
placed  by  Congress  under  the  direction  of  the  Institution  has  year  by 
year  required  my  increased  attention,  although  as  far  as  practicable 
the  carrying  out  of  details  has  been  left  to  those  in  immediate  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  bureaus. 

In  view  of  the  great  development  in  the  science  of  ethnology  during 
recent  years  it  seemed  desirable  that  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology  should  be  reorganized,  and  in  order  that  I  might  have 
full  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  that  Bureau  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  secure  detailed  information  from  those  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
the  Institution's  activities,  and  to  make  recommendations  l>ased  upon 
the  ii'sulfs  of  their  i>bservations.  The  committee  l)egan  this  work 
toward  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 
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BU1IJ>1NUH. 

Certain  much-needed  repairs  to  the  irmin  roof  of  the  Smithsonian 
building  are  in  progress,  and  in  this  connection  it  seems  important  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  ceiling 
and  other  renovations  of  the  large  Anthropological  Hall,  whose  noble 
dimensions  deserve  a  worthier  treatment,  and  of  improving  the  access 
to  it.  . 

In  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  Zoological 
Park  meution  is  made  of  buildiug  improvements  during  the  year. 

FINANCT». 

The  permanent  fundw  of  the  Institution  are  iis  follows: 

Bequest  of  SiuithBon,  1846 8515,188.00 

R«Bidiiary  legacy  of  Smithwn,  1867 26, 210. 63 

Deposit  from  savings  of  inL-ome,  1887 lOH,  620. 37 

Beqoeet  of  Jamea  Hamilton.  1875 $1, 000. 00 

Accumulated  interest  on  Hamilton  fund,  1895 1,000.00 

2,000.00 

Beqaeet  of  Simeon  Habel,  1880 500. 00 

Deposit  from  proceeds  of  sale  of  bonds,  18H1 51, 500. 00 

Gift  of  Thomaa  G.  Hodgkine.  1891 200,000.00 

Portionof  reeiduary  legal')- of  TliomasG.  Hodgkiuw,  l.s:i4 8,000.00 

Deposit  from  savii^fs  of  income,  1903 25, 000. 00 

Total  permanent  fund 937, 000. 00 

Under  the  provisions  of  ihi^  act  organizing  the  Institution  and  the 
act  of  Congress  approved  March  12, 18!*4,  the  above  fund  is  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  bears  interest  at  6  per  cent 
per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  permanent  fund,  the  regents  hold 
certain  approved  railroad  bonds,  which  form  part  of  the  fund  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Hodgkins  for  investigations  into  the  properties  of 
atmospheric  air. 

The  unexpended  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the  liscal  year,  July  1, 
1902,  as  stated  in  my  last  report,  was  $81,120.91-  The  total  receipts 
by  the  Institution  during  the  year  were  $67,835.37.  Of  this  .sum, 
$56,400  was  derived  from  interest  and  the  remaining  $11,435.37  was 
received  from  miscellaneous  sources. 

The  disbursements  during  the  year  amounted  to  $93,448.61,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  executive  committee. 
This  amount  includes  the  sum  of  $25,000  which,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Board  of  Regents  adopted  at  the  la^it  annual  meeting, 
was  drawn  from  the  current  funds  and  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  permanent  fund.  The  balance 
remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  on  June  30,  1W3,  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Institution  was  $55,507.67.     A  considerable  part  of 
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tills  l»alancc  is  tiolt]  iigaiiiat  cert4iin  contingent  obligations  whii-Ii  may 
hfi  fxpected  to  iimturo  as  a  result  of  various  scicntiJic  investigations 
and  publicatiuDs  in  progress. 

Tlie  Institution  was  charged  by  Congress,  during  the  Kscal  year 
1903,  with  the  disbursement  of  the  following  appropriations: 

International  Escbangea f26,000. 00 

American  Ethnology 50,000.00 

Astropliyaical  Observatorj- 15, 000. 00 

United  States  National  Museum: 

Furniture  and  fixtures $22, 500. 00 

Heating  and  lighting 1«,000.00 

Preservation  of  collections 180, 000. 00 

Purchase  of  Bpecimens 10,000.00 

PoBtage 500.00 

Books 2,000.00 

Rent  of  workshops 4, 400. 00  ■ 

Repairs  to  buildings 15, 000. 00 

Plana  for  additional  Muaeum  building 5,000.00 

Publiebing rontrihutions from  Museutn  berbariuiii 7,000^00 

Printing 17,000.00 

281,400.00 

National  Zoological  Park  90,000.00 

National  Zoological  Park,  elephant  house 10, 000. 00 

100,000.00 

Total 472,400.00 

Estimates  weiii  f  oiward(!(l  us  usimi  to  the  Secretary  of  tli©  Treasury 
for  carrjnng  on  tlie  tiovernment's  interests  under  the  charge  of  the 
Institution  for  tlie  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904.  The  following 
table  shows  the  estimates  and  the  sums  respectively  appropriated: 


American  KlhiiDlogy 

Astroplij'slCBl  OboervBtory.. . 

FumLlure  nnd  flitanw. .. 
Heating  anil  liKhlitig ... . 
Prewrvallon  o(  oolleclion 
Pnrchtuie  of  (q>oclmeiis... 

Books 

PoMBge 


RopairalobulldlugB 

Publishing  comrf  buttons.  MiiKCiimlHTlmriiim 

Printing 

New  building  (oi  NntloDal  MuBeom 

NMion«l  Zoological  Park '  lio.ooo 

Mammalhousc '    !5,IM0 

Aqaarlum  26,009 


-289,400 

ao,ooo 

86,000 
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RK»EARCiI. 

It  wiLS  a  part  of  the  original  plan  of  the  Institution  that  its  Secretary 
ahould  not  give  his  time  wholly  to  administrative  duti&s,  )nit  should 
directly  aid  in  its  scientific  investigations." 

Research  work  in  various  fields  of  science  ha«  Iwen  continued  by 
the  Institution  and  its  dependencies. 

I  have  made  some  progress  toward  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
mechanical  flight,  and  have  been  carrying  on,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Begents,  some  experiments  for  the  War  Department,  at  ite  expense, 
and  am  adding  other  experiments,  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  Insti- 
tution. 

In  the  Aetrophysical  Observatory  I  have  continued  work  believed 
to  be  important,  and  inaugurated  some  experiments  of  novel  interest, 
which  are  referred  to  later. 

Through  the  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  the 
Institution  has  been  enabled  to  carry  on  various  biologi<'al  and  ethno- 
l<^ical  researches,  which  will  be  found  fully  described  elsewhere  in 
this  report  and  need  not  I»o  repeated  here. 


Reports  giving  the  final  results  of  some  important  investigations 
which  have  been  prosecuted  by  the  aid  of  the  Hodgkins  fund  and 
others,  giving  the  details  of  the  progress  of  researches  still  incomplete, 
have  been  received.  Several  of  these  memoirs  have  already  been 
issued  by  the  Institution,  and  others  are  in  course  of  publication. 

The  second  memoir  by  Dr.  Carl  Barus,  referred  to  in  my  last  report 
as  supplementary  to  the  investigation  on  ionized  air,  has  been  pub- 
lished as  one  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  under 
thetitle  "The  Structure  of  the  Nucleus."  Questions  necessarily  left 
outstanding  in  the  first  memoir  are  answered  in  the  second,  the  two 
volumes  forming  together  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject. 

The  thermometric  researches  of  Prof.  M.  W.  Travers,  of  University 
College,  London,  have  been  reported  on  in  a  memoir  entitled  "On 
the  Attainment  of  Very  Ijow  Temperatures,"  which  is  now  in  course 
of  publication,  it  is  the  design  of  Professor  Travers  to  prosecute  his 
investigation  still  further,  and  the  question  of  another  grant  for  the 
purpose  has  been  submitted  for  consideration. 

The  research  on  vacuum  spectroscopy,  by  Dr.  Victor  Schumann,  of 
tieipzig,  has  been  reported  on  in  detail  in  a  memoir  soon  to  be  issued 
as  one  of  the  Contributions  to  Knowledge.     The  special  apparatus, 

"Retohed,  That  the  Secretary  tontinae  his  researclics  in  physical  science,  and  pre- 
sent such  facte  and  priucipleii  as  may  l>e  dvveloped  for  publication  in  the  Smithsonian 
contributions.     {Adopted  at  meeting  iil  the  Board  of  Brents  January  26, 1847.)       ■ 
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which  has  Ix^'ii  Ixith  il,  ',-ned  and  coiwtrncU^d  by  Doiitoi'  Scbumann 
for  conduetiiij;  lliis  advanced  and  difficult  research,  ia  dcwcribud  in  his 
report.  The  interest  ainonj^  specialistM  in  this  iii\'estigation  haa  been 
so  general  that  the  Institution  has  permitt«d  Doctor  Schumann  to  pub- 
lish without  delay  significant  discoveries  made  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments,  on  the  condition  of  announcing  them  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Institution  and  mentioning  the  relation  of  his  work  to  the  Uodg- 
kins  fund. 

In  February,  1!I03,  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture,  of  Yale  University,  whose 
speci-.il  r&search&s  relative  to  speech  or  phonetics  have  called  attention 
to  his  work,  received  a  Hodgkins  grant  for  the  construction  of  a 
"vowel  machine,"  which,  when  perfected,  he  hopes  will  be  equivalent 
to  devising  a  perfect  vox  bumana  stop  for  the  organ,  which  may 
replace  the  one  now  in  use.  In  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  insti- 
tution the  application  for  this  grant  was  referred  for  an  opinion  to 
the  highest  accessible  authority  before  approval, 

A  grant  in  form  of  a  subscription  for  a  specified  number  of  copies 
of  the  journal  Terrestrial  Magnetism  and  Atmospheric  Electricity 
has  been  again  approved,  it  being  apparent  that  the  publication  is  of 
service  to  the  specialists  and  educational  establishments  that  have  been 
placed  on  the  list  to  receive  it  through  the  Institution. 

Any  general  allotment  of  the  income  from  the  Hodgkins  fund  is 
precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  iK'quest,  but  it  may  Iw  again  repeated 
that  every  request  for  such  assistance  receives  attention,  and  an 
application  by  an  investigator  who  is  able  to  comply  with  the  con- 
ditions established  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  donor  is  sure  of 
serious  consideration. 


The  contra<^t  f<)r  the  Smithsouian  Table  in  the  Naples  Zoological 
Station,  which  was  extended  from  June  30,  1902,  through  December 
of  thatyetir,  has  l>een  again  renewed  for  one  year  f rom  January  1, 1902. 

The  applications  for  the  Smithsonian  seat  have  been  so  numerous 
and  so  urgent  tliat  the  Institution  felt  called  on  to  engage  another  table 
for  a  part  of  the  year.  This,  however,  Dot'tor  Dohrn  could  notarrange 
for,  but  with  his  usual  kindness  he  promised  in  any  event  to  accom- 
modate all  the  Smithsonian  appointees.  He  has  not  only  done  this, 
but  in  several  instances  has  exceeded  the  requests  of  the  Institution. 
During  the  period  from  March  1  till  July  1,  1!)()3,  the  table  had  con- 
stantly two  occupants.  It  should  be  added  that  whenever  the  dates  of 
applications  interfered  with  each  other  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
was  accorded,  with  the  understanding  that  tlie  tenure  of  the  seat  should 
be  subject  to  such  modification  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  Director 
of  the  Station. 

Dr.  C  W.  Prentiss,  of  Harvard  University,  whose  application  for 
an  extension  of  his  occupancy  was  noted  in  my  last  report: 
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at  the  Station  on  the  invitation  of  Doctor  Dolirn,  i>endin{>;  ii  decision  aa 
to  the  renewal  of  the  StnithsODian  leiwe.  His  owupancy  was  after- 
wards extended  until  August  1,  making  a  session  of  five  consetnitive 
months.  Preliminary  mention  of  his  research  has  been  received  from 
Doctor  Prentiss,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  exceptional  opportunities 
afforded  at  Naples  for  obtaining  valuable  living  material  fur  his 
researches. 

During  the  summer  of  1902  Dr.  T.  H.  Morgan,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  filled  another  abort  appointment  at  the  table,  and  has  since 
transmitted  to  the  Institution  copies  of  two  published  memoirs  detail- 
ing the  results  of  his  work. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Child,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  owuipied  the  Smith- 
sonian seat  from  July  1  till  December  31,  1902.  His  report,  which 
indicates  briefly  the  results  of  his  work  without  extended  discussion, 
is  to  he  published  in  the  first  quarterly  issue  of  the  Smithsonian  Mis- 
cellaneous Collections,  tc^ther  with  the  other  papera  which  have  Iwen 
submitted,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Institution,  for  this 
purpose  l>y  those  who  have  recently  occupied  the  Smithsonian  seat. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Minot,  of  Harvard  I'niversity,  who  filled  an  appointment 
from  October  15  till  December  15, 1902,  reports  tliat  his  time  at  Naples 
was  devoted  to  procuring  series  of  euibrj'os  of  Tcrpi'dn  ncelhitii,  Mm- 
tehis  lam«,  Pctromystyii,  and  Amji/iioxn",  and  also  young  specimens  of 
PrhtvuT^us  and  ScyUlum.  Doctor  Minot  also  refers  t«  the  ample 
resources  of  the  Station,  which  enabled  him  to  obtain  fine  series  in 
carefully  selected  stages  of  development.  These  specimens  have  been 
arranged  in  serial  sections  and  placed  in  the  Harvard  embryological 
collection,  where  they  will  be  open  to  all  competent  investigators  and 
will  serve  for  many  years  for  studies  in  comparative  emliryology. 

Prof,  F.  M,  MacFarland,  of  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University, 
occupied  the  Table  for  five  months  from  November  1, 1902.  This  was 
Professor  MacFarland's  second  term  of  occupancy,  he  having  been 
appointed  to  the  seat  for  three  months  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
18i)6. 

Dr.  C,  B.  Davenport,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  held  the  seat  for 
part^  of  November  and  December,  1902.  In  a  report  promptly  sub- 
mitted at  the  termination  of  his  occupancy,  Doctor  Davenport  says 
that  during  his  short  period  at  Naples  he  made  an  investigation  into 
the  development  of  the  color  pattern  and  specific  markings  of  the  shell 
of  Pecten  jncobat^tx^  P.  variun,  and  P.  j/wim,  having  also  gathered 
materials  for  a  quantitative  variation  study  of  the  shells  of  this 
species. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Hargitt,  of  Syracuse  University,  the  approval  of  whose 
application  was  necessarily  postponed  awaiting  a  decision  as  to  the 
renewal  of  the  lease,  received  the  appointment  for  March,  April,  and 
May  of  the  current  year,  during  which  time  he  completed  aresearcb 
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on  tho  early  devclopmeut  of  EudeDdrimn.  A  biiuf  summary  of  the 
work  of  Doctor  Hargitt  ha.s  )>cen  received  and  will  appear  in  the  first 
qit)irt«rly  issue  of  the  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  A 
more  detailed  report  is  to  be  published  later  in  the  Zoologisches 
Jahrbiich. 

Dr.  C  H.  Bardeen,  associate  professor  of  anatomy  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  occupied  the  Smithsonian  scat  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June,  1903,  for  the  purpose  of  making  experimental  inves- 
tigations in  embryological  development. 

In  view  of  the  exceptional  opportunity  for  special  r&search  afforded 
at  the  Naples  Station,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  appreciatively 
in  tlie  reports  submitted  by  the  appointees  of  the  Institution,  the  Sec- 
retary is  glad  to  hsive  found  it  practicable  to  renew  again  the  lease  of 
the  Smithsonian  Table,  which  he  hopes  on  the  expiration  of  tlie  present 
contract  to  be  in  a  position  to  extend  for  another  term  of  years. 

The  submission  by  a  Smithsonian  appointee  of  a  brief  summary  of 
tlie  work  done  at  Naples  is  an  appreciated  courtesy,  but  it  may  be 
agaui  stated  that  should  an  investigator  desire  to  publish  the  results  of 
his  work  on  his  own  responsibility,  a  copy  of  his  memoir  has  always 
vbeen  deemed  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  Institution,  which  is 
chiefly  to  make  suitable  reference  in  the  annual  report  to  the  often 
noteworthy  work  of  those  occupying  the  Smithsonian  seat. 

It  may  he  said  that  while  the  summary  of  the  scientific  history  of 
an  applicant,  which  it  is  customary  to  submit  with  a  request  for  an 
appointment,  is  often  uimecessar^'^  as  a  means  of  acquainting  the  Insti- 
tution with  the  work  of  an  investigator,  such  a  skett^h  is  of  service  in 
completing  the  files  of  the  Institution  relative  to  each  appointee,  and 
an  al>stract  of  the  data  thus  submitted  is  transmitted  to  Doctor  Dohm, 
with  each  notice  of  an  approved  application,  for  the  files  of  the  zoo- 
logical station. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Morgan,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  who  has  several  times  filled  vacan- 
cies caused  by  the  absence  of  members  of  the  advisory  committee, 
courteously  consented  again  to  supply  the  place  of  Prof.  E.  B.  Wilson, 
during  liis  absence  in  Europe  from  February  till  September,  1903. 
With  this  exception  the  personnel  of  the  committee  has  been  unchanged 
during  the  year.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  record  again  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  aid  rendered  me  by  the  committee  in  all  questions  relating 
to  appointments  to  the  Smithsonian  table. 

EXPLORATIONS. 

The  Institution  has  continued  to  carry  on  various  biological  and 
ethnological  explorations  through  the  medium  of  the  National  Museum 
and  the  Bureau  ot  American  Ethnology,  and  has  also  cooperated  with 
the  Executive  Departments  in  these  directions.  The  details  of  most 
of  these  explorations  are  given  in  the  paragraphs  devoted  to  the  sev- 
eral bureaus. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Institution  issued  during  the  year  a  total  of  45,506  volumes  or 
separates  of.  the  series  of  Contributions,  Miscellaneous  Collections, 
Reports,  aud  publications  not  included  in  the  regular  series."  The 
documentdivision  received  for  action  a  total  of  H,52^  letters  and  cards 
of  acknowledgment. 

Id  the  publications  of  the  Institution  the  double  aim  of  its  founder 
is  represented,  in  that  it  should  exist  for  (1)  the  "incn^ase"  and  (2)  the 
"diffusion"  of  knowledge. 

The  recording  of  results  of  original  researches,  the  "increase"  of 
knowledge,  is  chiefly  through  the  series  of  Contributions  to  Knowledge, 
a  quarto  work  begun  in  1S48,  and  in  which  more  than  140  valuable 
memoirs,  collected  in  32  volumes,  have  so  far  Iwen  published.  There 
has  been  added  to  this  series  during  the  year  a  memoir  of  190  pages  by 
Dr.  Carl  Barus  on  the  Structure  of  the  Nucleus,  a  continuation  of  hia 
experiments  with  ionized  air,  which  were  descril>ed  in  a  memoir  pub- 
lished during  the  previous  year. 

In  the  present  investigation  the  author  answers  certain  practical 
questions  suggested  by  his  last  memoir  in  relation  to  phosphorus  when 
used  as  a  source  of  nuclei;  i.  e,,  of  extremely  small  particles  tending 
to  precipitate  water  from  moist  air  when  this  is  suddenly  cooled.  It 
is,  however,  the  chief  aim  of  the  memoir  to  throw  light  on  the  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  presence  of  nuclei  in  air  hy  aid  of  the  coro- 
nas or  color  rings  seen  in  such  air  when  its  moisture  is  condensed  and 
depasited  on  the  nuclei  and  a  distant  source  of  light  is  looked  at 
through  the  turbid  medium.  As  these  coronas  occur  in  great  variety 
and  size  they  lend  themselves  to  measurement  when  other  means  fail. 
A  systematic  study  is  thorefori!  made  at  the  outset  of  the  number  of 
particles  corresponding  to  all  well-defined  members  of  the  sequence  of 
coronas  obtained  under  known  conditions  of  supersaturated  air.  The 
niunbers  run  from  less  than  100  to  upward  of  50,01X1  per  cubic  centi- 
meter. 

The  results  are  then  applied  in  an  endeavor  to  tind  the  velocity  of 
the  nucleus  by  nonelectrical  methods,  both  of  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
kind,  utilizing  the  fact  that  if  nuclei  leave  the  medium  the  coronas 
obtained  under  like  conditions  must  change  correspondingly.  Through- 
out the  latter  part  of  the  investigation  the  nuclei  are  purposely  pro- 
duced in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  by  shaking  fiulutions  in  air; 
but  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  the  author  reaches  conclusions 
which  seem  to  show  that  the  solutional  nucleus  is  of  much  broader 
meteorological  significance  in  its  bearing  on  atmospheric  condensation 
and  electricity  than  has  heretofore  been  anticipated.     It  appears  that 

"Contributions  to  Knowkilpc,  l.flS.!;  MiKcellaneoiiH  CoHwitionH,  11,667;  Reporte, 
28,237;  pubUcatioDH  not  in  n-jnilm-  tvtieK,  6,619.  f'  ,-\,-^q  I,-. 
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in  an  unbounded  region  of  the  atmoaphoie  t<aturat©d  with  water  this 
nucleus  must  be  a  persistent  structure.  This  he  finds  is  wtrilcingly 
apparent  even  when  the  air  is  saturated  with  very  volatile  liquids  other 
than  water. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  points  out  that  the  size  of  tbe  nucleus  must 
vary  with  tbe  medium  in  whiph  it  is  suspended,  and  that  water  nuclei 
in  particular  will  depend  for  their  dimensions  on  the  meteorol<^cal 
status  of  tbe  atmosphere.  Finally,  tbe  importance  of  correlating  this 
variation  of  nuclear  diameter  with  the  electrical  activity  of  the  water 
nucleus  is  insisted  on,  with  a  view  to  its  possible  application  to  atmos- 
pheric electricity. 

A  memoir  by  Dr.  Victor  Schumann  on  the  absorption  and  emis- 
sion of  air  and  its  ingredients  for  light  of  wave  lengths  from  250  nfi 
to  100  t^fi  was  put  in  type  during  the  year,  but  the  presswork  was  not 


This  memoir,  which  forms  the  concluding  part  of  Volume  XXIX 
.  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  gives  an  account  of 
researches,  aided  by  grants  from  the  Hodgkins  fund,  on  the  emission 
and  absorption  of  the  gases  of  atmosplieric  air  in  the  ultraviolet 
spectrum.  Within  the  last  fifteen  years  our  knowledge  of  radiation 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  now  embraces  wide  ranges  of  the 
,  spectrum  heretofore  unknown.  Without  assigning  any  place  to  the 
numerous  kinds  of  "rays"  whose  discovery  has  been  associated  in  the 
public  mind  first  with  the  work  of  liOntgen  and  later  with  that  of  the 
Curies,  I  am  speaking  here  rather  of  the  extensions  of  the  spectrum 
in  wave  lengths  which  are  actually  measurable  and  known.  Thus 
beyond  the  red  the  spectrum  has  now  been  studied  in  practical  conti- 
nuity to  a  wave  length  of  nearly  100  microns;  and  at  a  great  remove 
beyond  this  is  another  known  region  embracing  the  so-called  Hertzian 
or  electric  waves  now  employed  in  wireless  telegraphy.  Beyond  the 
violet  progress  has  been,  relatively  speaking,  less  rapid,  unless,  indeed, 
it  shall  prove  that  the  ROntgen  and  other  radiations  fall  in  this  region. 
But  a  great  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by  the  unwearied  investi- 
gations of  the  author  of  the  present  work.  Doctor  Schumann. 

The  difficulties  hindering  research  in  the  ultraviolet  are  great  and 
consist  chiefly  in  tbe  opacity  of  the  usual  optical  media  to  the  short 
wave-length  rays.  Quartz,  for  a  long  time  considered  best  in  this 
part  of  the  spectrum,  is  found  to  be  too  opaque,  and  lias  been  lai^ely 
superseded  in  Doctor  Schumann's  investigations  by  fluorspar  for 
prisms  and  plates.  Air,  even  in  layers  of  a  few  millimeters'  thick- 
ness, is  almost  wholly  opaque,  and  other  gases  absorb  strongly.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  employ  a  spectroscope  from  which 
the  air  is  exhausted  to  the  highest  practicable  degiee;  and  this  and 
other  necessary  apparatus  Doctor  Schumann  hiw  designed  and  con- 
structed with  his  own  hands,  though  aided  by  grants  from  the  Hodg- 
kins  fund  of  the  Smithsonian  Institiiti.n.  LiOOglC 
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The  memoir  contains  an  account  of  the  special  apparatus  and 
method  of  using  it,  and  continues  with  a  description  of  the  emission 
and  absorption  spectra  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon  monox- 
ide and  dioxide  and  aqueous  vapor  for  wave  lengths,  reaching  in  the 
case  of  hydri^en  to  about  0.10  mioron.  Illustrations  of  the  apparatus 
and  spectra  accompany  the  text,  and  it  is  thought  the  whole  will  be  a 
valuable  contribution  to  knowledge,  though  but  preliminary  to  the 
researches  Doctor  Schumann  alone  is  continuing  In  this  spectral 
region. 

The  Institution  ha!<  accepted,  for  publication  in  the  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Frederick  W.  True,  entitled  "The 
whalebone  whales  of  the  western  North  Atlantic,  compared  with  those 
occurring  in  European  waters,  with  some  observations  on  the  species 
of  the  North  Pacific."  This  memoir  will  make  a  volume  of  about  200 
pages  of  text,  accompanied  by  about  50  full-page  plat«H  illustrating 
the  anatomy  and  habits  of  the  various  species  described. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  a  hope  of  preparing  for  publication  a  work 
consisting  essentially  of  photographic  views  of  the  moon  so  complete 
and,  it  was  expected  (with  the  advance  of  photography),  so  minute, 
that  the  features  of  our  satellite  might  be  studied  by  the  geologist  and 
the  selenographer  nearly  as  well  as  by  tht)  astronomer  at  the  telescope. 
This  hope  has  been  disappointed,  for  photography,  which  has  made 
ifuch  eminent- advances  in  the  reproduction  of  nebulte  and  other  celes- 
tial features,  has  stood  comparatively  still  in  lunar  work.  We  indeed 
have  far  bett^^r  views  than  were  obtained  by  Rutherford,  but  the  \-erj' 
best  even  of  the  admirable  ones  recently  procured  by  Professor 
Ritchey  at  the  Yerkes  Olwervatory  have  proved  so  far  behind  what 
the  eye  can  directly  discern  with  the  telescope  that  the  expectation 
that  such  a  work  could  be  advantageously  published  has  been,  after  a 
great  deal  of  lalwr  and  preparation  for  many  years,  most  nductantly 
aliandoned.  During  the  past  year,  however,  a  memoir  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Institution  by  Prof.  N,  S.  Shaler,  of  Cambridge,  entitled 
"  A  Comparison  of  the  Features  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon."  It  will 
be  published  with  some  of  the  hest  illustrations  gathered  for  the  for- 
mer purpose,  and  about  '2b  of  these  illustrations  of  the  moon's  surface, 
including  many  of  the  pbotogniphs  taken  by  Professor  Ritchey,  will 
form  a  prominent  feature.  The  work  will  probably  appear  in  the 
early  part  of  the  ensuing  year. 

In  1864  the  Institution  published  in  the  series  of  Contributions  to 
Knowledge  a  memoir  by  Prof.  Henry  Draper  on  the  Construction  of 
a  Silvered  Glas,s  Telescope.  The  book  has  long  l>een  out  of  print,  and 
as  there  seemed  to  be  a  present  demand  for  a  new  edition  arrange- 
ments have  iH'en  made  for  its  reissue,  accompanied  by  an  article  by  a 
competent  hand  bringing  the  subject  to  date. 

To  the  series  of  Miscellaneous  Collections  two  short  papers  were 
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added  during  the  year,  and  several  papers  were  accepted  and  progress 
made  toward  their  publication.  Among  the  accepted  papers  may  bo 
mentioned  an  Index  to  the  Literature  of  Thorium,  1817-1902,  by 
Dr.  Cavalier  H.  JoQet;  a  Second  Supplement  to  Select  Bibliography 
of  Chemiatry,  by  Dr.  H.  C.  Bolton,  bringing  the  subject  down  to  close 
of  the  year  1902;  Reaearches  on  the  Attainment  of  Very  Low  Tem- 
peratures, by  Prof.  Morris  W.  Travera,  of  University  College,  lx)n- 
don,  and  a  paper  by  Dr.  Amadcus  W.  Grabau,  on  the  phylogeriy  or 
tritwl  history  of  Fuaus  and  its  allies,  being  a  very  complete  description 
of  the  various  fossil  and  recent  genera  and  species  classed  hy  conchol- 
ogists  under  the  name  Fusus. 

Among  the  proposed  publications  may  be  mentioned  an  elaborate 
work  by  the  lat©  Dr.  G.  Brown  Goode  on  "What  has  been  done  in 
America  for  Science."  Doctor  Goode  left  tlio  manuscript  neariy  com- 
pleted, and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  bring  it  to  date  and  to 
put  it  in  condition  for  printing. 

The  revised  edition  of  the  Smithsonian  Pliysical  Tables,  is.-jued  in 
1897,  having  become  exhausted,  and  the  demand  continuing,  a  second 
edition  was  printed  in  January,  1903. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  foraquarterly  issueof  the  Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous  Collections  in  order  to  afford  a  medium  for  the  prompt 
publication  of  brief  accounts  of  the  results  of  researches  by  the  Insti- 
tution and  its  bureaus,  especially  those  of  a  preliminary  nature, 
together  with  such  notices  concerning  the  Institution  and  its  activities 
as  may  be  of  general  public  interest.  Ekch  issue  will  consist  of  about 
140  pages  of  text  and  will  Iw  ampl}'  illustrated.  The  quarterly  issue 
will  supplement,  not  replace,  the  regular  series  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Collections. 

Mention  hatf  heretofore  been  made  of  the  character  of  pajjcrs  pub- 
lished in  the  General  Appendix  of  the  Regents'  Report  to  Congress. 
This  report,  to  which  I  have  given  much  personal  care,  is  the  only 
Smithsonian  publication  issued  in  large  numbers,  and  yet  the  popular 
demand  for  it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  edition  of  12,000  copies  authorized 
by  law.  The  volume  for  1901  was  received  from  the  Public  Printer 
early  in  the  autumn  of  19o2  and  in  a  very  few  weeks  every  available 
copy  was  distributed.  It  is  desirable  that  a  larger  edition  should  be 
authorized. 

The  manuscript  for  the  1902  report  was  sent  to  the  Public  Printer 
in  May,  1903,  and  most  of  it  was  in  type  before  Juno  30. 

Besides  the  above  publications  of  the  Institution  itself  a  large  num- 
ber of  works  on  anthropological,  biological,  and  geological  subjects, 
issued  by  the  National  Museum  and  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
are  referred  to  in  detail  in  appendices  to  this  report.  There  was  also 
sent  to  press  a  report  by  the  Astrophysical  Oljservntory  on  the  solar 
eclipse  expedition  of  1900.     The  Secretary  of  the  Institution  received 
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and  submitted  to  Congress,  in  accordance  with  their  acts  of  incorpo- 
ration, tbe  annual  reports  of  the  American  Historical  Association  and 
of  the  Kational  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 


The  accessions  to  the  Smithsonian  deposit  in  ttie  Library  of  Congress 
during  the  year  were  1,848  volumes,  21,282  parts  of  volumes,  3,804 
pamphlets,  and  379  charts,  or  a  total  of  27,313,  being  an  increase  of 
675  over  the  previous  year,  and  extending  the  accession  numbers  of 
the  Smithsonian  deposit  to  453,465.  The  libraries  of  the  Secretary, 
Office  and  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  show  an  increase  of  409 
volumes,  pamphlets,  and  chiirts,  and  1,625  parts  of  volumes,  making 
the  total  Smithsonian  library  accessions  of  the  year  29,347.  The 
serial  publications  entered  on  the  card  catalogue  number  34,630. 

Gen.  John  Watts  De  Peyster  has  added  to  his  large  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  has  also  pre- 
sented a  collection  of  works  on  gypsies,  a  collection  of  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias,  many  of  which  are  very  -rure,  besides  several  portraits, 
pictures,  and  paintings. 

The  National  Museum  library  now  contains  19,161  bound  volumes 
and  33,063  unbound  papers.  The  accessions  during  the  year  were 
3,161  books,  8,260  pamphlets,  and  303  parts  of  volumes,  which  include 
two  impoiiant  gifts — the  E.  A.  Schwai'z  collection  of  books  on  Ameri- 
can Coleoptera  and  the  \V.  H.  Dall  collection  of  books  on  recent  and 
fossil  moUusks.  The  librarian  refers  to  these  gifts  in  some  detail  in  his 
report  in  the  Appendix, 

Tbe  Institution  has  continued  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Inter- 
national Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  and  a  total  of  14,480  ref- 
erences were  furnished  to  the  centi'al  bureau  <luring  the  year.  Five 
volumes  of  the  Catal<^iie  were  received  and  distributed.' 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Secretary's  office  embraces  not  only  com- 
munications referring  to  the  work  of  the  Institution  proper,  but  also 
to  the  National  Museum,  the  International  Exchanges,  the  Bureau  of 
Ameiican  Ethnology,  the  National  Zoological  Park,  and  the  Astro- 
physical  Observatory. 

Subjects  of  inquiry  by  correspondents  are  perhaps  more  varied  and 
cmbi-acc  a  wider  range  of  topics  than  obtains  in  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  yet  all  are  promptly  answered. 

MISCKIXANEOUS. 

Hamilton  fund. — I  have  given  considei-ation  to  the  difficult  subject 
of  the  useful  disposition  of  the  small  Hamilton  fund,  the  income  of 
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which  it  is  hoped  to  apply  to  a  biennial  l&ctuie,  but  no  ari-angomttnts 
have  yet  been  porfected  for  its  delivery. 

Gifts. — Among  the  gifts  received  by  the  Institution  during  the  yiiar 
may  be  mentioned  a  large  oil  painting,  "The  March  of  Time,"  pre- 
sented by  the  ai'tist,  Mr.  Ilenrj  Sandham,  representing  many  of  the 
principal  generals  of  the  civil  war. 

Louisiana  Purchase  E-cpoiiltl<m. — Congress  having  made  an  appro- 
priation for  a  Government  building  and  exhibit  at  the  exposition  to 
be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  19(t4,  the  Secretary  has  appointed  Doctor  True 
to  represent  the  Institution  and  its  bureaus  in  the  preparation  and 
installation  of  its  exhibits. 

Congress  of  Atnerlcanists. — Mr.  F.  Vi.  Hodge  was  delegated  to 
represent  the  Institution  at  the  thirteenth  session  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Americanists,  held  at  New  York,  October  20-25,  l!t02. 
The  session  was  successful  in  every  respect;  many  foreign  govern- 
ments and  institutions  of  learning  in  Eui-ope  and  throughout  the 
American  Continent  were  represented,  and  the  communications  pre- 
sented covered  the  entire  field- of  aboriginal  American  histoiy,  anthro- 
polc^y,  ethnology,  archeeology,  and  linguistics. 

C'mgrt'ssof  Orientalists.— Vroi.  Paul  Haupt,  LL.  D,,  honorary  cura- 
tor of  the  division  of  historic  archreologj'  in  the  United  States  National 
Museum,  attended  the  Thirteenth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists 
as  delegate  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  This  congress,  which  was 
held  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  from  September  4  to  September  10, 1902, 
was  organized  in  eight  sections:  I,  Indo-European  Linguistics;  11% 
India;  II  %  Iran;  HI,  Indo-China  and  Oceania;  IV,  Central  Asia  and 
the  Far  I-jist;  V,  Semitic;  VI,  Islam;  VII',  Egyptian;  VII%  African; 
VIII,  Relations  between  Orient  and  Occident  (including  Byzantine 
studies).  At  first  it  was  pmposed  to  have  a  sixn-ial  colonial  section, 
but  this  idea  was  afterwai-ds  abandoned  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  special 
colonial  congifss  was  held  at  Berlin  in  Octolwr,  1902.  The  Hamburg 
congress,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  600  members  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  resolved  to  depart  from  the  practice  of  printing  the 
transactions  in  full  and  to  publish  only  a  volume  of  proceedings,  includ- 
ing abstracts  of  all  the  impcrs  presented  and  the  subsequest  discus- 
sions, to  be  is-iuod  witliin  half  a  year  after  adjournment.  This  volume 
lias  as  yet  not  appeared.  The  next  congress  will  be  held  at  Algiers  in 
April,  1905. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

An  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  National  Museum  ha.s 
occurred  during  the  past  year,  when,  by  a<.'t  of  March  3,  HH)3,  Con- 
gress provided  for  the  erection  of  an  additional  building,  to  cost  not  to 
exceed  *.%500,O(1O. 

The  present  building  was  coniplet«'d  in  1)S81  and  was  erected  ]>ri- 
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marily  to  accooiinodate  the  mass  of  objects  received  by  the  Government 
from  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  these  objects 
having  been  in  storage  for  several  years.  The  present  building  was 
cheaply  erected  and  was  not  expected  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
great  national  museum,  and  Secretary  Baird  soon  found  it  uecessar}'  to 
present  to  Congress  the  question  of  constructing  a  more  adequate  one; 
and  already  in  1888,  in  my  early  incumbency,  this  was  represented 
to  the  Regents.  Although  Congress  at  various  times  during  the  past 
twenty  yeara  has  had  the  matter  under  consideration,  definite  action 
was  not  taken  by  both  Senate  and  House.  During  the  first  session  of 
the  last  Congress,  however,  a  small  appropriation  was  made  for  prepa- 
ration of  plans  for  a  new  building,  as  i  stated  in  my  last  report 
Preliminary  plans  were  submitted  to  Congress  at  its  last  session  and 
authority  has  been  granted  to  the  Regents  of  the  Institution  to  proceed 
in  the  construction  of  an  additional  building,  to  contain  about  10  acres 
of  floor  space,  or  treble  that  we  have  at  present,  which  will  be  worthy 
to  accommodate  the  great  collections  of  the  nation. 

The  law  reads  as  follows: 

"Building  for  National  Museum:  To  enable  the  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  comuience  the  erection  of  a  suitable  fireproof 
building  with  granite  fronts,  for  the  use  of  the  National  Museum,  to 
be  erectt'd  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mall,  between  Ninth  and  Twelfth 
streets  northwest,  substantially  in  accordance  with  Plan  A,  prepared 
and  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution under  the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  June  twenty-eighth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  two,  two  hundred  and  tiftv  thousand  dollars. 
Said  buildingcomplete,  including  heating  and  ventilatingapparatus  and 
elevators,  shall  cost  not  to  exceed  three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  a  contract  or  contracts  for  its  completion  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  D6  entered  into,  subject  to  appropriations  to  beinade  by  Congress. 
The  construction  shall  be  in  charge  of  Bernard  II.  Green,  Superintend- 
ent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Library  of  Congress,  who  sliall  make 
the  contracts  herein  authorized  and  disburse  all  appropriations  made 
for  the  work,  and  shall  receive  as  full  compensation  for  Ins  services 
hereunder  the  smn  of  two  thousand  dollars  annually  in  addition  to  his 
present  salary,  to  be  paid  out  of  said  appropriations." 

The  Regents,  at  their  meeting  of  March  12,  adopted  the  following 
'  resolution; 

"Scxolved,  That  the  Secretary,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Chancellor  and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  be  author- 
ized to  represent  the  Board  of  Regents,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  in 
consultation  with  Bernard  li.  Green,  to  whom  the  construction  and 
contracts  for  the  new  Museum  building  are  committed  by  Congress  in 
the  act  making  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose." 

The  final  plans  for  the  new  structure  were  commenced  toward  the 

close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  construction  will  l)e  pushed  as  rapidly 

as  ia  consistent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work.     It  has  been  decided 

to  locate  the  building  on  tlic  northern  side  of  the  Smithsoniati  Park^ 
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facing  the  present  Sinithsonimi  and  Museum  buildings,  though  at  a 
distance  of  several  hundred  feet.  It  will  be  a  fireproof  building  with 
granite  front  and  will  have  alx)ut  500  feet  frontage  and  1)0  about  330 
foet  deep,  with  four  stories,  including  the  basement.  The  main  and 
second  floors  will  be  used  for  exhibition  halls,  while  the  ba.'^ement  and 
third  floors  will  serve  for  lalwratory  and  storage  purposes. 

1  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  this  final  result  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Regent*)  and  their  Secretary  and  of  the  good  will  of 
Congress. 

The  j-ear  show.s  marked  pi-ogress  in  nearly  everj-  branch  of  the 
Museum.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  specimens  were 
i-eceived,  making  the  present  total  over  5,fi5O,000,  and  there  were  dis- 
tributed to  educational  establishments  about  33,000  objects.  Letters 
requesting  information  show  an  increase  of  about  25  per  cent  in  num- 
ber, and  nearly  itOO  lot-*  of  si>eciniens  were  received  for  identification. 
The  di.striliuti<m  of  publications  also  shows  an  increase  over  previous 
years,  and  to  the  library  some  valuable  collections  of  books  on  spe- 
cial zoological  subjects  have  Iteen  added. 

Among  the  anthropological  accessions  during  the  year  I  may  men- 
tion some  interesting  8]>ecimens  illustrating  the  native  arts  and 
industries  of  Sumatra  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  collected  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  Abl)ott;  a  large  ethnological  collection  from  the  Philippines, 
furni.-ihing  information  regaling  the  life  and  customs  of  the  natives 
of  those  islands;  a  number  of  bron/ed  wooden  images  representative 
of  Buddhist  religious  art,  a  series  of  models  of  United  States  war  ves- 
sels, and  of  land  and  naval  ordnance;  and  some  relics  of  General  and 
Mrs.  Oi-antof  much  intrinsic  and  historic  interest,  presented' by  their 
children. 

The  biologii'ul  and  geological  departments  of  the  Museum  also 
received  valuable  additions,  which  are  enumerated  in  the  report  of  the 
Assistant  Secretar3',  where  will  also  be  found  details  in  i-egard  to 
explorations  and  researches  conducted  under  direction  of  the  Museum. 

BUREAU  OF  AMKKICAN  KTHNOLOUY. 

Rcscan^hes  among  the  American  Indians  have  been  continued  by  the 
Bureau  as  outlined  in  the  plan  of  operations  .-jubmitted  June  30,  11*0^. 
and  approved  !i\'  me  May  23,  lit03. 

The  earlier  jwrt  of  the  (fisc-al)  year  was  marked  by  the  death  of  Maj. 
John  \V,  Powell,  and  in  October  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes  was  appointed 
his  successor. 

Major  Powell  was  horn  March  24,  1834,  and  died  September  23, 
liWi^,  He  organized  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  and  under  the  geneiftl 
direction  of  the  Institution  carried  on  its  researches  until  his  death. 
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The  story  of  his  well-filled  life  has  l)een  told  bj-  others;  he  was  too 
near  and  too  dear  a  friend  for  me,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  it  with  a 
irholly  impartial  judgment,  but  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  I,  too,  had 
acquired  his  friendship  and  that  this  mutual  feeling  colored  all  our 
relations. 

Major  Powell,  who  had  taken  his  part  in  the  great  events  of  our 
civil  war  (where  he  served  as  captain  of  artillery  under  Grant  at  Vicks- 
hurg)  and  who  had  lost  an  ar^i  in  his  country's  ser\'ice,  was  tirst 
known  to  me,  as  to  many  others,  by  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  feats 
of  exploration  left  for  anyone  to  accomplish. 

The  old  Spanish  explorer,  Coronado,  who  in  154<'  penetrated  to  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado,  came  back  with 
the  story  of  a  crai.-k  in  the  earth  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  great 
tower  of  tlie  n-athedral  of  Seville  would  seem  no  bigger  than  a  man. 
This  was  set  down  ai*  a  traveler's  tale. 

Id  this  unexplored  region  tbi(  Colorado  Iliver,  howevei',  was  found 
to  flow  for  neftrlyl,ii00  miles  through  wenery  unequaled  on  this 
globe,  for  during  a  great  part  of  its  course  it  is  bounded  by  walls  over 
a  mile  in  altitude,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  unknown  stream  descends 
with  frequent  falls  through  a  channel  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
except  by  climbing  the  nearly  impassable  precipices  which  shut  it  in. 
The  river  is  the  only  road,  and  its  entire  course  al>ounds  in  hourly 
|>erils.  Thiswiisthesct'neof  Major  Powell's  explonition  in  1K67,  which, 
though  conducted  for  purely  aciontitic  purposes,  yet,  considering  all 
that  it  involved,  may  be  called  one  of  heroic  adventure,  while  the  skill 
which  overcame  every  difficulty  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  the 
courage  of  the  leader,  who,  maimed  as  he  was,  fought  with  constant 
physical  perils,  but  came  through  safely  together  with  those  who  had 
trusted  their  lives  to  his  guidance.  None  of  his  subsequent  distin- 
guished scientific  life  will  ever  efface  the  memory  of  this  splendid 
feat.  It  is  one  which  surpasses  in  all  its  cleaients  of  interest  and 
danger,  perhaps,  the  work  of  any  such  explorer  of  modern  times. 

I  leave  to  more  competent  hands  the  description  of  the  great  and 
notjihle  work  in  geology  and  ethnology  which  occupied  Major  Powell's 
later  life,  and  only  add  a  few  words  on  some  qualities  of  the  man 
l)cst  known  to  an  Intimate  friend. 

I  have  been  with  Major  Powell  in  the  life  of  the  city  and  in  the 
life  of  the  wilderness,  and  wherever  1  have  been  with  him  I  think  1 
have  been  more  impressed  with  the  simplicity  and  self-comprised 
nature  of  his  chanu-ter  than  even  with  the  complexity  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  achievements.  Besides  bis  splendid  capacity  for  leadership 
in  battle  and  adventure,  besides  his  vai'ied  knowledge  as  a  scientific 
man,  the  mystery  of  this  world,  which  pure  science  so  little  recog- 
nizes, was  always  present  to  Major  Powell's  mind;  the  lapse  of  ages, 
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the  wonderful  Hirth  of  species,  the  piith  that  thi-eadod  piut  time  on 
and  lip  to  man— all  these  things  were  present  to  his  thought  and 
colored  hi«  work,  were  always  associated  with  what  lie  did  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  constituted  his  innermost  point  of  vievf . 

He  was  a  generous  man,  kind  to  others  and  helpful;  a  hrave  and 
always  a  self-contained  man  who  found  in  himself  counsel  sufficient 
for  his  need.  He  was  a  stoic  who  suffered  long  years  of  pain  in 
silence,  and  who,  at  the  end,  met  the  approach  of  death  as  though  it 
were  a  familiar  incident  of  life.     We  shall  not  often  look  upon  his  like.     '  j 

In  the  pawt  year's  work  of  the  Bureau  scientific  researches  among    ■".m 
Indian  trilws  in  the  Geld,  in  documentarj'  investigations,  and  in  labo-    '^^■ 
ratory  and  general  office  routine  have  been  pursued  with  the  usual    ''■t'l 
effectiveness.     Systematic  field  work  has  been  successfully  prosecuted  'tm^ 
in  many  States  and  Territories  and  in  8an  Domingo  and  Porto  Kico.  ^'injr 
Six  members  of  the  staff  liave  spent  periods  of  greater  or  less  extent  -^  |«i 
in  the  field  and  have  secured  materials  for  embodiment  in  reports.  iWij 
These  researches  have  furnished  data  bearing  more  or  less  fully  upon 
numerous  branclu^s  of  the  science  of  man,  including  tribal  classifica- 
tion and  history,  languages,  religions,  social  systems,  arts  and  indus- 
tries, esthetics,  and  welfare.  Ue 

A  principal  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  taking  up,  with  ^'l«^ 
renewed  vigor,  of  the  preparation  of  the  dictionary  of  Indian  ti'il>es,  wlirt 
which  had  been  on  hand  for  a  number  of  years.  The  plan  contem-  "inial 
plates  the  publication  of  two  octavo  volumes,  which  sliall  embody  in  '^Hei 
compact  form  the  great  bodj"  of  information  gathered  during  the  past  ^'iva 
years  regarding  the  American  race,  its  linguistic  families,  tribes,  vil-  ptevid 
lage.s,  individuals,  and  history,  and  make  more  evident  the  great  utili-  It  is 
ties  of  the  Bureau's  work.  The  first  volume  was  pi-actically  ready  for  fori  U 
the  press  at  the  close  of  the  year,  but  to  my  regret  the  resolution  pro-  «niK\: 
viding  for  the  issue  of  the  work  in  octavo  form  did  not  reach  a  vote  impor 
during  the  session  of  Congress,  and  the  manuscript  was  not  transmit-  As 
ted  to  the  printer.  arr  i 

The  reading  of  proofs  of  reports  in  press,  the  preparation  of  illus-  Ral  n 
trations  for  foi'thcoming  volumes,  and  the  photographing  of  visiting  ippai 
Indians  have  gone  on  as  usual.  iUi.'a 

>ndi 

INTERNATIONAL  EXCHANGES.  ''''•^ 

wni 

riio  International  Exchange  Service  of  the  Institution  is  the  medium  '^'- 

for  excliange  of  publications  between  the  principal  govcrimients  and  ^^f 

scientific  institutions  and  libraries  of  the  world.     Every  year  shows  '^'"'^ 

an  increase  over  the  work  accomplished  during  the  previous  year.  ^ 

During  the  past  year  the  total  number  of  packages  handled  showed  an  ™'' 
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mcte&se  ot  19  per  cent  over  the  year  1901-2,  and  the  weij^Iit  an  increase 
of  41  jwr  cont.  .Sevonty-fivc  per  cent  of  the  weight  reprt-HLMits  [jack- 
al sent  abroad  and  25  per  cent  the  weight  of  paekugeu  received  from 
foreign  coun  tries. 

The  total  nuniher  of  correspondents  or  beneficiaries  of  the  facilities 
of  the  exchange  service  at  home  and  abroad  aggregates  44,012,  of  wliieh 
13,121  are  foreign  institutions,  21,332  foreign  individuals,  3,319  domes- 
tic institutions,  and  6,240  domestic  individuals. 

In  1901  Congress  increased  from  50  to  fi2  tlie  number  of  sets  of 
official  documents  of  this  country  to  be  exchanged  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  provided  for  a  further  increase  to  KM)  seta  when  deemed 
expedient  in  the  judgment  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Thus  far, 
however,  the  institution  has  been  called  on  to  transmit  through  its 
exchange  service  only  12  parts  of  set*  to  foreign  exchanges,  thus 
leaving  12  full  nets  actually  provided  for  and  2t>  additional  sets,  or 
such  parts  thereof  as  may  Iw  deemed  necessary.  Htill  available  for 
exchange  with  other  countries. 

;  NATIONAL  ZOOIXIGICAL  PARK. 

I       The  collection  of   animals  housed  and  cared  for  in   the  National 

1  Zoological  Park  continues  to  increase  in  interest  and  value,  and  in 

order  to  adequately  provide  for  it  new  buildings  for  special  groups  of 

,   animals  need  to  be  erected.     During  the  past  year  an  elephant  house 

'   has  been  built,  which,  owing  to  the  limited  appropriation,  can  only  be 

spoken  of  as  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  tempomry  quarters 

previously  occupied. 

It  is  expected  that  the  funds  provided  under  the  gotiei-al  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  year  will  permit  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  house  for  small  mammals,  which  is  the  next  most 
important  need. 

As  the  number  of  buildings  in  the  park  increases  it  l>ecouies  neces- 
sary to  consider  a  method  of  heating  them  in  an  effective  and  econom- 
ical manner.  At  present  each  separate  building  has  its  own  heating 
apparatus,  each  requiring  the  employment  of  a  special  set  of  men  for 
it»  care  and  management.  It  wouhl  conduce  to  econoiin'  both  in  fuel 
and  in  service  if  all  the  buildings  in  the  park  lying  within  a  reason- 
aide  radius  could  be  heated  from  a  central  heating  plant,  which  cx)uld 
be  managed  by  a  single  set  of  men. 

Considerable  additions  to  the  collection  have  been  made  during  the 
year  through  the  public  spirit  of  Dr.  F.  W.  Coding,  United  Htates 
consul  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales,  who  has  sent  more  than  140 
specimens  of  the  unusually  interesting  fauna  of  that  region.  "  This 
shows  in  a  remarkable  manner  what  can  be  done  by  our  ofBcers  abroad 
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who  are  fully  awake  to  the  needs  of  our  tiatioiml  collection  and  are 
willing  to  devote  some  of  their  time  to  its  enrichtneiit. 

1  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  wasteful  destruction  of 
Alaakan  fauna,  and  oin  gratified  to  say  tliat  the  la^t  Congress  passed 
an  act  for  its  protection,  so  that  it  miiy  be  reasonably  expecti'd  that 
the  wholesale  slaught^'r  of  these  interesting  animals  may  he.  checked. 
A  clause  of  the  act  permits  the  Smithsonian  Institution  tu  procure 
specimens  for  its  use. 

The  Zoological  Park  was  declared  by  Congress  to  be  for  thf  advance- 
ment of  science  and  the  instruction  and  recreation  uf  the  people.  It 
has  hitherto  more  largely  fulfilled  the  second  object,  but  in  pursuance 
of  the  special  scientific  activities  of  the  park  I  hoiw  that  there-  may  be 
established  at  an  early  date  a  pathological  laboratory,  where  much  may 
be  learned  of  the  diseases  of  animals  and  their  relations  to  those  tliat 
affect  the  human  family.  Such  a  useful  laWratory  can  Ik^  erected  at 
a  very  moderate  cost. 

The  growth  of  the  city  in  the  vicinity  of  the  National  Zoological 
Park  has  finally  caused  a  definitive  establishment  of  streets.  These  do 
not  in  all  cases  conform  to  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  which  therefore 
abuts  at  .several  places  upon  the  back  yards  of  neighboring  residencas. 
This  will  undoubtedly  cause  unsightly  Iwrders  unless  some  means  is 
taken  to  prevent  it.  I  have  given  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  in 
my  report  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  IHi'o,  and  June  30,  lS!t(f, 
The  evil  has  increased  rather  than  diminished,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend that  action  be  taken  by  Congress  to  remedy  this  condition  by 
purchasing  sufficient  land  to  extend  the  park  to  the  nean'st  neighbor- 
ing street  throughout  its  cntin'  boundary. 

THE  ASTROPHYSICAI.  OBSEUVATORY. 

Bolographic  studies  of  the  spectrum  of  the  muu  and  the  provision  of 
a  large  horizontal  telescope  to  be  used  for  studies  of  special  portions 
of  the  solar  radiation  have  been  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  work 
of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  during  the  past  year.  Results  of 
uncommon  interest  have  been  reached  in  the  bolographic  work  of  the 
past  twelve  months,  and  especially  in  the  studies  of  the  absoi-ption  of 
the  solar  rays  by  our  atmosphere,  as  apjx'ars  in  the  detailed  report  of 
the  aid  acting  in  charge,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

Briefly  this  has  shown  that  the  earth's  atmosphere,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  observed  here,  has  been  more  oj>aque  than  usual  within  the  present 
calendar  year,  so  much  so  as  to  reduce  the  direct  radiation  of  the  .sun 
at  the  earth's  sui'faco  bj'  about  10  per  cent,  on  the  average,  through- 
out the  whole  visible  and  infra-red  spectrum,  and  by  more  than  double 
this  amount  in  the  blue  and  violet  portions  of  the  spectrum.     This 
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altei'attuii  of  the  transparency  of  the  air  has  not,  however.  Iiceii  iHin- 
fined  to  the  region  of  Washington. 

Another  interesting  observation  is  that  detttrmintition^s  of  the  nilc  of 
solar  radiation  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere  might  appear  to  itidii-ate. 
that  them  has  been  adecrease  of  the  solar  nidiation  itwlf  since  March  26, 
1903;  but  I  refer  to  this  with  hesitation,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  aecurat-y  of  results  of 
this  sort  when  based  on  observations  near  itea  level.  The  value  of  a 
solar  observatory  at  a  high  altitude,  to  which  1  n^fcrred  last  year,  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 

A  new  determination  of  the  temperature  of  the  stm,  Imsed  on  the 
distribution  of  the  solar  radiation  in  the  spectrum,  has  yielded  a  result 
of  0,92(1"  of  the  centigrade  scale  above  aJjsolute.  zero. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  special  study  of  the  nature  of  sun  8p<»ts,  the 
absoi"ption  of  the  solar  gaseous  envelope,  and  for  other  observations 
requiring  a.  large  .solar  image  an  equipment  including  a  horizontal 
reflecting  telescope  of  140-foot  focus  and  20-inch  apei-ature  and  a 
coelostat  of  improved  construction  to  furnish  at  all  times  a^o-ineh 
horizontal  northerly  directed  solar  beam  has.  been  provided.  The 
form  of  coelostat  employed  seems  so  well  suited  to  solar  work  that 
this  large,  instrument  will  be  exhibited  by  the  Observatory  iit  the 
Liouisiana  Purchase  Exposition  in  liXH.  Provision  has  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  long-focus  telescope  to  churn  the  air  traversed  by 
the  beam  from  the  cotjostat  to  the  focal  image  after  the  manner 
described  in  my  la.st  year's  report.  It  is  hoped  that  this  installation 
will  have  yielded  results  of  intci'est  before  another  year.    > 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  Asti-ophysical  Observatory  during  the 
past  year  has  been  quitts  as  productive  of  results  of  interest  as  during 
any  former  year  of  its  existence,  especially  in  showing  a  notable  vsiria- 
tion  of  atmospheric  transparency  which  is  likely  to  have  affected 
climate  and  the  growth  of  vegetation  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
earth's  sui'fa<;e,  and  in  the  studies  of  atmospheric  absorption  and  those 
relating  to  the  solar  constant,  to  which  I  have  refcrreil,  there  seems 
renewed  pi-omise  of  progress  towaixl  the  goal  "foivtelling  by  such 
means  those  remoter  changes  of  weather  which  affect  harvests,"  which  is 
one  of  the  great  aims  had  in  view  in  the  foundation  of  the  Obscrvtitory. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

S.   1'.   liAKilLKV, 

Sit-fc/arr/  (ifili<:  ^iiii(/"<"ii/"ii  liixtitnii")!. 
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REPORT  OS  THK  UNITED  STATES  NATIONAL  MUSEUM. 

Sir:  1  huvc  the  liiinor  to  submit  the  fullowing  report  on  the  condition  ainl  opem- 
tionn  ot  the  Nalioiial  Museum  during  the  ijaail  year  ending  June  30,  lfl03. 

The  UKint  noteworthy  occurrence  of  the  year,  and,  in  fact,  for  niany  yearn  jiast, 
waa  the  action  of  Congress  in  providing  for  an  whiitional  building  for  the  National 
Museum,  a  building  that  will  not  only  treble  the  existing  amount  of  space,  but  alxo 
preeent  an  imposini;  and  dignified  appearance,  and  be  entirely  worthy  to  house  the 
great  collectionsof  thenati<m.  The  [lublic  will  be  greatly  I )enefi ted  by  this  measure, 
and  the  opportunity  will  be  given  to  arrange  in  claasilied  iirder  the  great  mass  of 
valuable  material  which,  for  over  two  decades,  has  l>een  accumulating  in  insecure 
and  inconvenient  Hton^^  quarters, 

^larked  progress  has  been  made  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  Museum.  The 
number  of  specimens  received  was  23S,000,  increasing  the  tutal  now  in  the  possession 
ot  the  Museum  to  over  5,6.50,000.  The  nunil>er  sent  out  in  exchange  and  a.f  gifts  to 
eiluuational  establishments  was  above  33,000.  The  demands  for  information  by  letter 
were  increased  at  least  2.'>  per  cent,  and  nearly  900  lots  of  specimens  were  received 
for  identification.  The  amount  of  fieldwork  carrieil  on  by  members  of  the  Museum 
staff,  however,  was  greatly  diminishe<l  through  lack  of  means. 

There  was  an  increaaeil  numlicr  and  a  more  extensive  distribution  of  publications, 
an<l  tlie  library  received  as  gifts  two  valuable  collections  of  books  and  pamphlets 
on  special  zoological  subjects.  Preparations  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exhibition 
to  l)e  held  at  St.  Louis  in  1904  were  well  under  way  before  the  year  ended,  and  the 
[act  is  now  evident  that  the  Museum  will  have  in  that  connection  one  of  the  largest 
and  motit  interesting  exhibits  it  has  ever  assembled  for  such  a  purpose. 

Builiiinga. — The  work  upon  the  final  plans  for  the  additional  building  was  com- 
menced near  the  close  of  the  year,  but  several  months  must  eiaiwe  before  the  work- 
ing drawings  are  sufficiently  advanced  t«  Ix^in  :naking  contracts.  The  new 
structure  will  Hand  upon  the  north  side  ot  the  Mall  between  Ninth  and  Twelfth 
fItreetM,  with  its  center  at  Tenth  street.  Its  location  is,  therefore,  directly  in  front 
of  the  present  buildings,  but  at  a  sufGcient  distance  from  them  to  prevent  any  clash- 
ing I  x-t  ween  the  different  styles  ot  architecture.  The  building  will  be  classic  in 
character  ami  constructed  ot  granite.  Its  frontage  will  be  alxiut  500  feet,  and  its 
depth  al>ciut  ICIO  feet.  It  will  have  four  stories,  including  the  basement,  the  main 
and  second  Klories  to  be  devi)te<l  to  the  public  collections,  the  others  to  the  storage 
of  the  reserve  N[>ei!iniens  and  the  various  objects  of  the  activities  of  the  Museum. 
The  entire  floor  area  will  amount  to  nearly  10  acres.  It  is  expected  that  about  four 
years  will  lie  reiiuireil  for  the  completion  of  the  structure. 

The  rejiairs  about  the  present  Museum  building  were  extensive,  owing  in  large 
part  to  the  poor  condition  of  the  roof,  which  seems  to  desclup  new  leaks  during 
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every  heavy  rain.  Tlie  rotiiii<la  and  four  main  halls  have  been  entirely  reiiainted, 
and  this  work  was  bein^  extemieii  to  the  tiiwr  courts  at  thir  <;li)»e  of  tlie  yi'ur.  This 
extensive  renovation  will  plate  the  exhibition  halls  in  a  more  jireeentable  comlilion 
than  at  any  previous  time. 

Many  new  cases,  both  for  exhibition  par|>ogeH  and  for  storage,  have  l>een  ivn- 
structed,  anJ  much  has  been  accompliahed  in  the  rebuildinK  and  rejaiir  of  old  furni- 
ture and  fixtures. 

Organization  and  Aiiff. — One  new  division  (Phyeioal  Anthropology)  has  been  ailded 
to  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  and  one  new  seetion  (Lower  Algie)  to  the 
Department  of  Biology.  Tlie  HcientiHe  organization  of  the  Museum,  tlierefore,  now 
comprises  9  divisions  and  4  sections  in  the  Department  of  Anthropology;  9  divisions 
and  13  sections  in  the  Department  of  Biology;  and  3  divisions  and  3  scotions  in  the 
Department  of  Geology.  The  scientitic  staff  includes  3  head  curators,  17  curators, 
13  assistant  curators,  l.'i  custodians,  12  aids,  4  associates,  and  2  collalxirators,  inalc- 
ing  a  total  of  66  persons,  of  whom  only  about  one-half  are  paid  employees  of  the 
Museum,  the  remainder  sen'ing  in  a  volunteer  or  lionorary  capacity. 

Mr.  W,  H.  Holmes,  head  curator  of  the  Department  of  Anthropoli^y,  having  been 
appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Prof.  Otis  T.  Mason  has  been 
designated  to  assume  his  museum  duties  as  acting  head  curator. 

Dr.  A.  Hnllicka  took  charge  of  the  newly  organized  Division  of  Physical  Anthro- 
'  ology  on  May  1,  as  aesistant  curator,  and  Dr.  G.  T.  Moore,  of  the  Departuient  of 
Agriculture,  became  custodian  of  the  new  Section  of  the  Lower  Algre  on  May  25. 
The  designation  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Swinnie  has  been  changed  to  that  of  custodian  of  the 
Section  of  Higher  Algte. 

On  December  31  Mr,  Charles  T.  Simpson  resigned  his  position  as  principal  aid  in 
the  Division  of  Mollusks,  being  sucree<leil  by  Mr.  Paul  Bartsch,  whose  place  was  in 
turn  taken  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Maishall,  appointed  aid  on  April  ].  Mr.  R.  <i.  Paine  was 
made  an  aid  in  the  Division  of  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  on  April  6. 

Addiliouf  lo  (he  roUeetioia. — The  number  of  accessions  received  during  the  year  was 
1,643,  about  230  more  than  in  1902,  comprising  in  all  alx)ut  2:16,000  specimens.  This 
increases  the  total  number  of  specimens  in  the  national  collections  to  above  ■5,6.'i0,000. 
Only  the  more  important  additions  can  I>e  mentioned  here. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  by  the  Department  of  Anthropoli^y  con- 
sisted of  material  recently  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  in  Sumatra  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  illustrating  the  native  arts  and  industries  of  a  region  l)ut  poorly 
represented  in  American  museums.  The  many  objects,  numbering  over  1,500,  secured 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  late  Col.  F.  F.  Hilder,  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  for  the  Government  exhibit  at  the  Pan-American  F.xpoeition,  have  l>een 
tume<i  over  to  the  Museum  by  the  Government  Board.  This  collection  in  of  especial 
interest  in  that  it  furnishes  nmch  authoritative  information  regarding  the  life  and 
customs  of  the  natives  of  the  largest  of  our  new  possessions.  Dr.  Frank  Kussell, 
formerly  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  secured  important  material  from 
the  Pima  Indians  of  southern  Arizona,  which,  together  with  many  ethnological 
objects  from  other  sources,  have  Iteen  transferred  by  the  Bureau  to  the  custody 
of  the  Museum.  Several  collections  made  by  Lieut.  G.  T.  Kmmons.  <A  the  I'mted 
States  Navy,  illustrating  the  arts  of  the  Chilcat  and  other  Alaskan  tnb««,  have  also 
been  acquired. 

An  extremely  noteworthy  collection  deposite<l  in  the  Miieeiim  by  Mr.  S.  S.  How- 
land,  ol  Washington,  D.  C,  consists  of  objects  representing  Buddhist  religious  art, 
such  as  bronze  and  wooden  images  of  Buddha  and  Buddtnst  saiuls.  shrniee,  temple 
lamp^,  and  sacred  writings  on  ]«lm  leaves,  and  also  of  several  Orienlal  manuscripts 
In  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  other  languages.  Twenty-eigtit  Jewish  ceremonial  objects 
from  North  Africa  were  obtained  Irom  Mr.  Ephraim  Deinard.  ol  Kearney,  N.  J.,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  pieces  l)eing  an  ark  of  carved  wood,  containing  a  iiarchmeut 
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Bcroii  of  the  Pentalencli.  The  F4;yptian  ex|iloratiiiri  fiiml  has  preeented  Bome 
valuable  <"iroi»-Egy|)tiart  impyrf.  '  -- 

Among  the  accessionH  to  the  DiviHioii  ti[  PrchiBtorir  Aiv)i(M)lij|;y  were  u  collection 
of  implements  and  other  objectH  obtaine<l  by  Mr.  VV.  II.  Holmes  from  near  Kiiiiins- 
wiek,  M<i.,  with  the  HstiiBtanee  of  Mr.  Gerard  Fowke,  who  also  transmitted  a  number 
of  hanimer-Btone«,  flint  nodule,  and  other  olijei'te  from  amii'iit  iiuarries  near  Carter, 
Ky.,  and  a  series  of  implenienls  and  Kpei.'imeii»i  of  ore,  whlcli  had  been  mined  for  use 
as  paint,  from  aboriginal  hematite  mines  at  Ix'^lie,  Mo,,  collected  by  Mr.  Holinee. 
AlH>ut  300  B[>edmenH  of  Mone  implements,  galhernl  by  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Hamilton 
CuBhing,  inc'luding  spearheads,  arrow | mint*,  hariHwina,  and  tools  of  various  kinds, 
and  a  very  important  collection  maile  by  I(r.  J.  Walter  Fewkes  in  Porto  Rico  and 
Santt)  Domingo  were  reeeive<l  from  the  Bnreaii  of  American  Kthnology,  The  ma- 
terial Irom  Santo  Domingo  compriBes  many  typcB  new  to  the  Museum,  while  that 
from  Porto  Rico  conlaine  several  stone  rings  or  collars,  sculptured  pillow  stones,  tho 
remains  of  human  skeletons,  and  various  other  objects. 

A  series  of  miMlels  of  l-nite^l  States  war  vessels,  inelmling  gunboats,  monitors,  pro- 
tected cruisers,  and  rams,  de|>0Hited  in  the  Museum  by  the  Navy  EtepartmenI,  form 
a  very  attractive  exhibit,  beinj;  of  e8|>ecial  interest  to  the  {«iblic.  The  War  De|>art- 
ment  has  alsodepositeil  a  large  number  of  models  of  heavy  seacoast  cannon,  mountain 
howitzers,  and  other  ty]>e8  of  ordnance  formeriy  iisod  by  the  Army,  au<l  a  series  of 

Many  relics  of  lieneral  and  Mrs.  IT.  S.  Urant,  of  great  intrinsic  as  well  as  historic 
value,  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum  by  their  children,  througli  Brig.  Gen. 
Freilerick  D.  Grant,  U,  S.  Arniy.  They  include  clothing  worn  by  (ieneral  Grant 
(luring  the  civil  war,  commissions  to  different  ranks  in  the  Army,  a  cabinet  presented 
to  Mrs.  Grant  by  the  Rmprew  of  Japan,  said  lobe  1,000  years  old  and  valued  at 
$20,0tX),  several  Japanese  vui'es  presente<1  by  the  tJmperor  of  Japan,  and  numerous 
other  objects.  Eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  were 
donated  to  tbe  MuBeuni  by  Mr.  K.  .M.  Chapman,  of  New  York  City. 

Casta  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Prague  ancient  crania  were  pun'based  for  tlie  newly 
established  division  of  Physical  Anthropology,  which  has  also  Becure<l  five  valuable 
head-hunter's  skulls  from  New  Guinea,  and  a  lart^  series  of  crania  and  parts  of  human 
skeletons  from  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the  United  States  Fish  CommisHion,  and 

The  zoological  spt-cimens  contributed  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  ci)naisled  of  a  large 
number  of  deer,  squirrels,  porcupines,  and  a  new  ape,  collected  in  Sumatra  and  on 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  on  the  Riou  Peninsula  south  of  Singapore.  Many  of  the 
epei^iee  are  new  to  s<:ience.  The  donations  made  by  Doctor  Abbott  as  the  result  of 
his  recent  extensive  explorations  in  the  East  Indies  now  comprise  al)Out  2,500  nuim- 
mals  and  nearly  4,000  birds,  besitles  several  thousand  f(|iecimens  in  other  branches 
of  natural  history. 

l.ar)Ee  collections  of  bird  skins,  tislieK.  corals,  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  other 
marine  invertebrates,  obtained  during  the  expedition  of  the  L'nited  States  Fish  Com- 
iiiiiBiiin  steamer  Albalroxg  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  (o  Samoa,  have  been  trans- 
milted  to  the  Museum  and  will  l>e  referreil  to  more  in  detail  in  the  next  report. 
They  include  intere^trng  series  of  the  birds  of  the  Laysan  Islands, 

Dr.  E.  A.  Mearns,  U,  S.  Army,  presented  a  quantity  of  mammals  Irom  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  and  Irom  Fort  Sneilmg,  Minn.,  and  tbe  Hon.  B.  S.  Bairden, 
United  States  consul  at  Ratavia,  two  undescnlx'd  a[iecies  ot  Tnigulua  from  .lava.  A 
valuable  skeleton  ol  the  porpoise,  Paeudorcn  cmxaiilriui^  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
the  first  reported  from  that  region,  was  contributed  iiy  Prot.  C.  H.  Giilieri,  of  the 
Leland  Slanlord  Junior  University. 

Several  rare  binla  of  paradise  and  other  valuable  specimens,  including  a  pair  of 
fligbtlesscormorants,  from  the  Galapaifos  Islands,  were  received  from  Mr.  A.  Bouotrd, 
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IbIq  of  Wight,  England,  and  a  Javaii  jiingk  fowl,  a  black-wini^Hl  |)canick,  aii'l  utlieT 
h'in\s  from  Mr.  Hniiiir  ]litv<>ti|nirt,  Mornx  PIuIiih,  N.  J.  Tin-  IIis1ii)]>  Muwuiu,  of 
Honolulu,  im-wiiU^I  alHmt  40  l>inl  fkiii^,  iiu'liiilitig  fcviTal  t<i><i-ii'K  not  iircvuiiiHly 
reprettenteil  in  tlie  Mimeuin  n)IIettic)n,  ami  alKiut  ,300  interiwtiiig  Hiivcimuns  from 
Chiriqui,  CoBta  Kioa,  including  a  number  of  cotyiH'N.  Fifly-two  hinl  ckinB  from  Hon- 
duras were  obtained  from  Mr.  Outram  Bangui,  of  Boston,  partly  as  a  gift  and  jiartly 
in  eiichange.  The  most  important  accttwion  to  the  oologii'al  n>Hei'1ion  was  a  fomil 
egg  of  Arjnjomit  nuLrimut  from  Mailagasi^r.  Valiial>le  binlH'  eggs  from  Australia, 
South  Ann'rif*,  and  other  countricH  were  also  ruc'eivtil  frimi  difftiri'nt  wiuntw. 

Reptiles  from  southern  Florida  wen:  conlriliuteii  by  Mr.  K.  J.  Brown,  of  I.«tnon 
City,andanncHerit«of  salainanilerHWasprewnteil  by  Messrs.  Briinleyand  Sbcrman, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Vr-jm  Prof.  1'.  Biolley,  of  the  National  Museum  of  San  Jotte,  Cneta 
Rica,  there  were  obtained  several  very  interei'ting  siH-eiinens,  i^iduding  a  new  gecko, 
described  by  Doctor  SteineffHT  a»  Spli.iroiliiiifftMt  jKii-ljiiiu.  Ktghtcen  snakes  froin  the 
IslaD<l  of  CypniK  were  purchased  from  Ciiavomo  Cetiiini,  of  Floren<-«',  Italy. 

The  accessions  to  the  collection  of  fishes  were  numerous  and  imjiortant.  Dr.  t).  P. 
Jenkins,  of  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Univerxiiy,  donated  43  tyiNw  of  Hawaiian  iishe^ 
constituting  a  second  InHtallment  of  a  series  of  ty|>ea  the  flrst  of  which  were  trana- 
mitteil  in  1901.  A  valuable  coHection  of  ty|)eH  and  cotyjMs  of  Japanese  (tshes  was 
received  from  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  prefident  of  the  same  uni^'e^>li1y.  \  large  sal- 
mon, weighing  al>i)Ut  50  pounds,  taken  at  C'asi^api^clia,  Canailn,  was  preriented  by  Dr. 
8.  Weir  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia.  A  deep-><ea  [lelioan  fixli,  injitured  at  a  depth  of 
between  2,000  and  3,000  fathiinii'.  during  the  wurvey  for  the  I'acific  calde,  was  tmns- 
Dutted  by  the  officers  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Xi-ro,  aii<<  a  large  c<)nger  eel  was  rweiveii  from 
Mr.  Louis  Mowhray,  of  Bermnda,  through  the  Xew  York  Ai|nariiun. 

Besides  the  mollusks  obtained  by  the  Pish  (Vimmisrtii>nex|teilition  to  thi'  Hawaiian 
Islands  a  niim1>er  of  well-preperve<l  land  shells  from  the  same  region  were  doiinleil 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Hen^haw,  of  Hllo,  Hawaii.  Interei<ting  collodions  of  shells  were  aluo 
received  from  Dr.  Henry  l^mmis,  Yokohama,  Jniian;  .Mr.  F.  A.  Woodworth,  Sail 
Francieco,  Cal.;  Mrs.  T.  S.  Oldmyd,  Burnett,  ChI,  and  llie  liiii«-rial  Amdeiuy  of 
Sciences,  SI.  Petersburg.  A  sjwciuK'n  of  the  rare  Viiliitu  muiiiill'i  Sby.,  from  Tafiita- 
nia,  and  other  valuable  Australiaci  shells,  were  hUo  ailded  to  the  mollusk  collection. 

Among  the  mowt  important  ailditions  to  the  entomologii'ftl  division  were  a  (vdle*-- 
tion  of  over  19,000  Bt^^cimenH  of  gall  wasjis.  jiarasilcs,  etc.,  fn)iii  Caiiaila,  transmitted 
by  the  De|iartment,of  Agriculture;  a  series  of  Coi'la  Klcan  insei-ta  of  different  orders 
purchased  from  Mr.  1*.  Schild,  of  New  York  (^ity;  2,000  Biiecimens  of  Chilean  insects 
from  Mr.  K.  C.  Ree<l,  Conce|HUou,  Chile;  277  sjteciniens  of  African  Ij-pidoptera 
received  in  exchange  fn>OT  Dr.  Yng\'e  Sjosteilt,  Stockholm,  Sweden;  a,  collection  of 
miles,  including  types  and  cotyj)es,  from  Prof.  Rol>ert  Wolcott,  of  the  t'niversily  of 
Nebraska;  specimens  of  many  orders  and  comprising  types  and  cotypes,  from  Prof. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell,  VmbI  Las  Vegas,  N,  Me\,;  aliout  "OOspecimeiiBof  F.uropean  Cole- 
opteta  from  Dr.  W.  H.  Valway,  Cleveland,  (iliio,  and  a  valuable  series  of  Venezuelan 
Ckijiilelliilir  and  Sivmliwiilx  from  Mr.  K.  A.  Ktagi-s,  of  Crafton,  Pa.  A  colle<-tion  of 
-Afrii'an  butlerlties,  including  examples  of  several  sivecies  deBcril)ed  by  Doctor  Auri- 
villius,  was  re<'eive<)  in  exchange  from  the  Royal  Natural  History  Museum,  St<M-k- 
holm.  An  imiNirtant  exchange  was  ma<le  with  the  American  Kntimiologi<-alSiH-iety, 
whereby  the  Museimi  reitfiveil  100  s]>e<'ieH  of  Mexican  and  Central  Amuricnn  Ilvnie- 
noptera,  including  many  cotypes.  Thirty-four  colyiH,-!'  of  Colcoptera  were  jircsented 
by  Prof.  H.  C.  Fall,  of  l-asadena,  Cal. 

The  l>i vision  of  Marine  Invertebrates  obtained  through  exchange  with  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Paris,  France,  about  HO  siNH-ies  of  fresh-water  cnistaceani'.  A 
series  of  Japane><ecnuitAceans.  including  many  interesting  si-ecimenscollecteil  by  Dr. 
Daviij  S.  Jonlanarid  .Mr.  J-  O.  Snyder,  was  iin'wntiHl  by  the  Iceland  St.anford  .Iimior 
CJniveraily.     A  numhf.f  of  cruatacoana  fnjui  the  Maldive  Islamls,  colIoclfHl  by  Mr. 
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ileuander  ApiwiK  in  IKOl  ami  IWC.  waw  reoeiv.-il  fn.i.i  tin-  MiweinTi  of  (.^nii|iarative 
Zoolotcy,  Cainbrid^,  Muk^.,  ami  Biiiiilar  material  from  Costa  Ktca  anil  Cocoh  Island 
'  KU>  aiiiuircil  through  cM^hange  with  the  National  Miifieiim  of  Coxta  Klia.  Anioog 
ottter  acc«6monH  of  epeciHl  inlerei<t  may  lie  mentioned  four  loIi<  of  iHi>j>oil  rrusIaceanB, 
including  types  obtains!  by  the  Harrinian  expedition,  received  from  I'rof.  Trevor 
Kincaid,  Seattle,  Wash.;  23  spccinienM  of  ecbinoderms  and  cnwtaceanB  from  Great 
firitain  and  from  various  localites  in  the  Kant,  <nntributed  by  >fr.  H.  M.  Parritt,  of 
London,  England;  a  quantity  of  foraniinifera  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Seychelles 
lel&ndH,  prcHented  by  Mr.  H.  F^iile bottom,  Chexbire,  England,  and  a  collection  of 
parasites  of  fishes,  tranemitt^  by  I'rof.  Edwin  Linton,  of  'W'aBhington,  Pa.  A  very 
interexting  wrieH  of  European  paraHites,  comprining  trematodeH,  cewtodes,  and  nema- 
todes, was  deposited  in  the  Muwum  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department 
o(  A(triciilture. 

To  the  Osteologii-al  colleclion  were  added  a  skeleton  of  the  giant  salamander,  iSie- 
JoWii  japmiirii,  presented  by  the  Imperial  Museum  of  Tokyo;  three  skeletons  of 
Harrie's  cormorant,  ,Von«;i('Tii"ift((n-i'»'j,purchHHeil  from  Mr.  R.  H.  Beck,  of  Berryeasa, 
Cal.,  and  a  Hkeleton  of  musk  ox  from  Ellewmere  Land,  representing  a  sjiecies  new  to 
the  Museum,  from  Mr.  J,  S.  Warnibath,  of  Washington,  D,  C. 

The  National  Herliariiini  has  been  enrichetl'  by  a  collection  of  al)out  1,400  plants 
from  the  Philipjiine  Archipelago,  contributed  by  the  l'hilii>plne  bureau  of  agricul- 
ture, ami  by  another  collection  from  the  name  locality  receiveil  from  the  Royal 
Botatiiral  lianlens,  Kew,  England.'  Mr.  William  It.  Maxon,  of  tlie  Museum  staS, 
olitaine<l  a  large  collection  of  ferns  and  other  plants  during  a  collecting  trip  of  about 
two  mimths'  duration  in  Jamaica.  Dr.  K  A.  Mearns,  I'.  S.  Army,  prei^nled  a  large 
series  of  plants  collected  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  Capt.  John  Donnell 
Smith,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  "who  has  made  extensive  contributions  to  the  Herbarium, 
continued  his  donations  during  the  [lapt  year,  transmitting  a  scries  of  plants  from  tbe 
West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Am  in  pai't  years,  the  prini-ipat  acivssionH  to  the  geological  collections  were  from 
the  Uniteil  Slates  Gcologii-al  Survey.  Among  tl;e  more  imimrtant  ones  of  the  year 
were  two  series  of  minerals,  rocks,  and  ores,  constituting  a  portion  of  the  exhibit 
made  by  the  Survey  at  the  expowitions  recently  held  in  Buffaloand  Charleston.  An 
interesting  lot  o(  tourmalinitic  ipiartz  from  Little  Pipestone  district,  Montana,  of 
which  mime  of  the  S[)erimpns  an'  coven-d  on  one  side  with  |>arallel  layers  of  ame- 
thysts of  different  lines,  accomiianiei!  this  material. 

A  valuable  serii-s  of  massive  and  cut  polished  stalactites  and  stalagmiteH  tmm  the 
CopiMT  Queen  mine  was  presentiwl  by  Mr,  .Tames  Douglas,  of  Risliee,  Ariz. 

A  specimen  of  pallasite,  weighing  %^1  jmunds,  from  Mount  Vernon,  Ky. ;  a  mass  of 
meteoric  iron  from  Arispe,  Mexico,  weighing  1  IK  pounds;  a  mass  of  metei>ric  iron  from 
Persimmon  Creek,  in  North  Carolina,  weighing  9  jwunds,  and  a  meteoric  stone,  weigh- 
ing nearly  9  pounds,  fn>m  Henderwnville,  N.  C.,  are  among  the  most  important 
additions  to  the  meteorie  collections. 

A  small  piece  of  the  only  known  i^pecimen  of  footeite  was  donated  by  Mr.  Warren 
M.  Foote,  of  Philailelphia,  and  35  Very  ciesirable  minerals  not  previously  represented 
in  the  Museum  collection  were  obtaineii  ]>y  purchase. 

The  largestundmoslvaluable  addition  to  the  Division  of  Slratigraphicl'aleontology 
was  the  second  installment  of  the  K.  0.  TJIrich  collection  of  Paleoitoiit  bryozoans, 
comprising  alMJut  ",.500  specimens  and  2,.')00  microscopic  slidun.  The  collection  as  a 
whole  is  the  most  extensive  of  its  kinil  in  existence  and  contains  many  unique  speci- 
mens. Al>out  14,000  corals,  crinoids,  moUusks  and  other  invertebrate  foi^ils  were 
receive<l  from  Prof.  Carl  Rominger,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Many  of  these  have  been 
figured  and  described  in  the  reports  of  the  geological  sur\-ey  of  Michigan.  The 
Andrew  Sherwood  collection  of  Pennsyh-ania  L'pjmt  Devonic  vertebrate  and  invei^ 
telsate  fossils  is  also  entitled  to  special  notice.    This  collection  was  brought  together     ■ 
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hj  Mr.  Sherwood,  and  iacludeu  many  :;lioii.-<!  tdabe  tllleil  with  large  brachioiiodB  and 
moUusks,  besidea  about  3,000  final)  Hpecimt^ne. 

The  collection  of  vertebrate  lumla  y/ae  increased  by  eeveral  important  additions, 
one  of  which,  comprising  the  teeth  of  Maxtodon  humbobhii  and  Mattodon  cordUlerum 
and  casts  of  mandibular  rami,  was  received  frooi  the  British  MuBeum,  London,  Eng- 
land. Dr.  II.  J,  Herbein,  of  PoIlHville,  Pa.,  contributed  a  slab  of  aandstone  showing 
reptilian  footprints,  from  Mount  Carbon ,  I'a.,  and  Mr.  Whitman  Croen,  of  the  I'nited 
States  Geological  Survey,  collected  and  tranamitted  a  tooth  ot  Clododn*  fiimomu 
(Hay)  from  Needle  Mountains  tjuadrangle,  Colorado. 

About  500  specimens  of  Triasxic  plants,  collected  in  C^innecticut  and  Maseachtiselte 
by  Mr.  S.  Ward  Loper,  of  the  United  States  Geologiail  Survey,  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Museum;  a  email  series  of  fossil  ]>1ant8  from  the  Permian  of  Ohio  vfas 
donated  by  Mr,  H.  Herzer,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  about  80  specimens  of  Pateoitoic 
plants  were  received  with  the  Ulrich  collection  above  mentione<l. 

ExjAoratitnu. — Fewer  explorations  than  usual  were  carried  on  last  year  directly  by 
the  Museum,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  means  for  this  purpose. 

The  fieldwork  under  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnoli^y,  which  yielded  interest- 
ing collections  of  objects,  Hince  deposited  in  the  Museunt  as  before  mentioned,  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  William  H.  Holhies,  Mr.  (ierard  Fowke,  and  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes.  Mr.  Holmes  visited  the  abor^inal  liematile  mines  at  Leslie,  Mo.,  and  Mr. 
Powke  an  ancient  tpiarry  in  Carter  County,  Ky.,  while  Doctor  Fewkes  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  Banto  IXimingo  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  important  explorations  of  Dr.  William  L.  Abbott  in  Sumatra  and  the  adjoin- 
ing islands,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland  of  the  Straits  SettiementJ',  have  already 
been  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  Additions  to  (he  Oilleotions.  These  explora- 
tions, which  are  carried  on  entirely  at  the  expense  i>f  Doctor  Abbott,  have  now  been 
in  i>r(^ret«  for  several  years,  and  through  his  generosity  the  National  Museum  has 
been  the  fortunate  recipient  i>f  the  very  larj^eand  extremely  valuable  collections  that 
he  has  maile. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Lucas,  with  two  others  of  the  Museuni  staff,  visited  one  of  the  stations 
of  the  Cabot  Steam  Whaling  Company,  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
interest  of  the  St.  Ixinis  Exposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aet-nring  as  coniplete  a 
representation  as  possible  of  a  large  sulphur-bottom  whale.  He  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, returning  with  a  perfect  skeleton  of  a  specimen  measuring  aliout  78  feet 
long,  and  with  molds  of  the  exterior  from  which  a  cast  of  the  entire  animal  will  be 
made.  These  specimens,  at  the  close  of  the  exposition,  will  be  retume<l  and 
exhibited  in  the  Museum. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  LrGOgrapbital  Society  of  Baltimore  the  Museum  was 
enabled  to  send  Mr.  B,  A.  Bean  and  :Mr,  J.  H.  Riley  with  an  expedition  to  the 
Bahama  Islands,  where  they  niaile  collections  of  the  Hshes  an'l  land  animals  of 
that  region. 

Dr.  H.  G.  Dyar  and  Mr.  Rolla  P.  Currie,  also  of  the  Museuni  staS,  atiajmpanied 
an  expedition  to  British  Columbia  uiuler  the  auspii'CH  of  the  Caniegie  Museum,  and 
brought  back  with  them  a  large  and  important  collection  of  insects,  Mr.  Gerrit  S. 
Miller,  jr.,  collected  mammals  in  \'irginia,  and  3tr.  William  B,  ilaxon  plants  in 
Jamaica. 

Mr.  S.  Ward  Loper,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  made  for  the  Museoiu 
an  interesting  collection  of  Triassic  plantif  in  C^innevticut  and  Massaclinsetts,  and, 
through  arrangements  with  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  Hon.  Charles  D.  Walcott, 
Mr.  Charles  Schuchert,  of  the  Museum  staff,  s]ient  several  weeks  in  Virginia  and 
(jeorgia  with  the  spei'ial  view  of  determining  the  geological  horizons  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Appalachians.  Incidental  to  this  stnily  he  collec'tcd  many  fomils.  Sev- 
eral weeks  were  spent  by  Mr.  R.  S,  Baseler  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  collect- 
ing invertebrate  fossils. 
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Id  connection  with  the  Baldwin-Ziegler  exi)e(lition  to  the  Polar  r^ions,  a  nniall 
collection  of  natural -history  Bpeclmene  obtsine<l  at>out  Franz  Jottef  land  was  pre- 
sent^^d  to  the  Museum  by  Mr.  fflegler.  It  ie  hoped  that  the  second  expedition  now 
in  progress  under  the  same  auspices  will  result  in  additional  accessions  Crora  that 
liltle-known  r^on. 

,  SeKeurcbet. — The  Museum  collections  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  large  amount  o( 
scientific  work,  as  diitailed  each  year  in  the  full  reportx  of  the  Muwuin,  wliich  also 
contain  lixtsof  the  )>apers  resulting  from  these  studies.  These  invesligatiimitarecar- 
ried  on  both  in  Washington  and  at  different  establishments  throughout  the  country. 
Tlie  Museum  aHsistante  give  to  the  classification  of  the  collections  as  iriuch  time  as 
can  be  H|)8re<l  from  their  duties  as  custodians.  Specialists  from  the  scientific  bureaus 
in  Washington  and  from  elsewhere  are  frequent  visitara  at  the  Museum,  coming  for 
the  pur[>ose  of  consulting  tlie  collections  or  of  coniluctiug  researches  of  greater  or 
leee  extent.  The  numlier  of  specimens  sent  out  to  investigators  during  the  year  has 
amounted  to  more  than  12,000. 

Among  thone  now  engaged  in  the  study  of  special  groupn  in  the  direct  intereot  of  the 
Museum  are  Prof.  Charles  L.  Edwards,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  who  is  at  work 
upon  the  (tetlale  liolothurians;  Prof.  Hubert  Lyman  Clark,  of  Olivet  College,  Michi- 
gan, who  has  the  apodal  holothurians;  Prof.  C.  C.  Nutting,  of  the  University  of  Iowa, 
who  has  nearly  completeil  a  monograph  on  the  Rertularian  hydroidsi  Dr.  Charles 
B.  Wilson,  of  the  folate  Normal  fleliool,  Westtielil,  Maw.,  who  is  studying  the  para- 
Mtic  co)H'jK)da,  and  one  of  whose  papers  on  the  family  Argulidie  was  publinhed 
during  the  year;  and  Prof,  A.  G.  Mayer,  si'ientiflc  director  of  the  museum  of  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who  is  finishing  the  uncompleted  studies  of 
the  late  IVjf.  Alpheus  Hyatt  on  the  Museuiii  collection  of  Achatinellidie. 

Among  other  well-known  specialiiitfl  to  whom  zoological  material  has  been  lent  are 
Dr.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Mr.  Frank  M.  ('hapman,  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
Hisliiry,  New  York  City;  Mr.  Witmer  Stone  and  Mr.  J.  A.  ti.  Hehn,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Ai'ademy  of  Natural  Sciences,  and  Dr.  I).  G.  Elliot,  iif  the  Field  C-oluinbian 
Museum. 

AlK)ut  400  orchids  were  sent  to  Mr.  Oakes  Ames,  of  North  Kaston,  Mass.,  and 
about  SX)  specimeni'  of  Radbei-Ha  and  the  same  number  of  Oireopmt  to  Mr.  0.  D. 
Beadle,  of  Bilttnon.',  N.  C. 

The  Department  of  Ueulogy  has  i-ontributed  material  to  the  Unit«d  states  (Geolog- 
ical Survey  and  to  various  Biu^aus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  in  utm- 
necticin  with  current  invesligations;  specimens  of  radiii-active  minerals  have  been 
fumishe<l  to  Prof.  George  F.  Barker,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  about  260 
Tertiary  insects  were  lent  to  Prof.  8.  W.  Williston,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
500  Carboniferous  insecta  to  Dr.  Anton  Handlirsch,  of  the  Royal  Austrian  Museum, 

Ezeluaiga. — In  the  act  of  IS46  fountUng  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  exchai^ 
of  duplicate  B|>ecimeus  wilh  other  institutions  was  authorized  as  a  mcanw  of  enlarging 
the  collections  in  the  Smitlisonian  Museum.  This  practice  was  begun  at  an  early 
date,  and  ha.-  Iieen  continue<l  down  to  the  present  time.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
carried  on  to  the  extent  tliat  the  collections  would  permit,  tor  the  reason  that  the 
staff  has  never  Iwen  large  enough  to  classify  the  specimens  to  such  a  degree  that 
even  a  fair  part  of  the  duplicates  could  be  set  aside  from  those  which  iimst  remain 
as  permanent  records  in  the  Museum.  Nevertheless,  very  much  has  been  di)ne  in 
this  way  and  numerous  exchanges  were  made  during  the  past  year.  Furthermore, 
in  acconla)ii«  with  ai'ls  of  Congress,  duplicate  specimens  not  re(|uired  for  exchange, 
have  been  made  up  intosets  and  distributed  to  educational  establiali merits  throughout 
Ihe  <viuntry,  thus  promoting  educational  interests  at  a  ilistance  from  the  Museum. 

Tlie  e.tkibitUjri  halln. — A  number  of  collections  and  specimens  recently  received 
have  been  placed  on  exhibition,  but,  as  intiinat«d  in  previous  reports,  the  installa- 
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tion  of  new  material  in  made  poeeible  only  1))'  tnuiBft^rring  other  c<)llwlioiiH  to 
eton^  or  by  crowding  the  exhibita  so  clo^ly  tof^ether  as  to  render  tlieiii  practically 
useleee  to  the  public. 

The  gallery  of  the  northweet  court  has  afiorded  temporary  accommodatione  for  the 
ethnological  material  obtained  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  wliile  the  other  galleriee 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Anthropology  have  been  utilized  in  reUeving  the 
general  congestion  which  of  late  years  has  become  so  noticeable  throughout  the 
Museum  building.  The  large  ethnological  collections  received  from  Dr.  William  L. 
Abbott  and  from  the  Mtisenm-Gatcs  expedition,  with  many  others  of  egual  impor- 
tance, have  been  stored  away  for  the  jiresent.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
labeling  of  the  historiial  collections,  and  coiiBjiicuoiiB  labels  now  indicate  the  con- 
tents of  the  various  halls,  alcoves,  and  cases.  The  study  collection  of  Eskimo 
objects  has  been  rearrange<l  and  j>laced  temporarily  in  storage  cases  in  the  noKh- 
west  range.  As  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  the  repairs  called  for  in  the  hall 
devoted  to  Prehistoric  Archeology,  it  has  remained  cIo*ed  during  nearly  the  entire 

In  the  Department  of  Biology  good  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  rearrange- 
ment and  refitting  of  casett,  esi>ecialty  those  containing  the  exhibits  of  maramals, 
insects,  fishes,  an<l  iimrine  invertebrates,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  label- 
ing both  the  small  American  mammals  and  the  Old  Worht  series.  A  new  mounting 
has  been  made  of  the  very  l^eantiful  Argus  pheasants,  which  were  presenteil  by  l>r, 
Wilhtun  L.  Abbott  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all 
the  exhibition  groups. 

The  geological  halls  remain  much  the  same  as  last  year  because  no  additional 
space  has  become  available,  but  there  has  been  some  expansion  in  the  exhibit  of 
fossil  vertebrates,  to  which  a  specimen  of  ClaoncuruK  will  shortly  be  a<lded,  as  well 
as  the  mounted  skeleton  of  a  mastodon.  The  cases  containing  the  nonmetallic  min- 
erals and  the  geographic  exhibit  of  economic  minerals  have  been  carefully  cleaned 
and  the  Bjiecimens  rearranged,  while  the  case  in  the  west'Soulh  range,  in  which  the 
stratigraphic  and  historical  cillcctionn  are  exhibited,  has  been  reconstructed  and  the 
specimens  have  been  reinstalled.'  A  large  number  of  labels  and  reference  cards  have 
been  prepared,  and  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  can!  catr 
alogue  of  type  material. 

Visitors, — The  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  building  was  315,307,  and 
to  the  Smithsonian  building  181,174,  an  increase  in  the  first  instance  of  about  81  jier 
cent  and  in  the  latter  of  about  26  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

Meetinye  and  Itvtureg. — The  use  of  the  lecture  hall  was  granted  to  the  Biologiral 
Society  of  Washington  for  a  series  of  five  scientific  lectures  given  between  February 
14  and  March  14.  The  Naval  Me<lical  School  and  the  Army  ^tedical  School  also 
held  their  graduating  exercises  there  on  April  4  and  14,  respectively,  and  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  held  in  the  same  place  from 
April  21  to  23. 

J'uUicatumj). — Somewhat  more  than  the  usual  number  of  publications  were  issued 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  estiinateil  that  tlie  distribution  to  lilvraries  and  imli- 
viduals,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Bmaunte<l  to  almut  43,000  vuhunes  and  m-parate 

Tlie  new  publications  of  the  year  consisted  of  the  Annual  Heport  for  1!H)0;  the 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Ridgway's  monograph  on  The  Binis  of  North  and  Middle 
America;  A  List  of  North  American  Lepidoptera,  by  Dr.  Harrison  (i.  Dyar;  volume 
34  of  the  Procee<lingB,  in  bound  form;  the  separate  papers,  31  in  numlwr,  consti- 
tuting volume  25,  and  the  first  27  iiapers  of  volume  26  of  the  Proceedings,  A 
pamphlet  of  instructions  to  collectors  of  anthropological  objects,  with  spe<;ial  refer- 
ence to  the  Philippine  Istoids  and  other  insular  possessions,  prejiared  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Holmes  and  Prof.  O.  T.  Mason,  was  it«ue<l  as  Part  Q  of  Bulletin  39, 
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The  BUndry  civil  act  for  1903  provi<)ed  for  the  tranefer  of  the  management  oF  the 
ContribulionH  from  the  United  States  National  Herbarium  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  National  Museum.  Under  this  proviHion  two  former  volumes, 
Numbers  II  and  VII,  were  reprinted  by  the  Museum,  namely.  Botany  of  Western 
TeiaB,  by  Prof,  J.  M.  Coulter,  and  Syatamatic  and  Geographic  Botany  anci  Aborigi- 
nal Ubcm  of  Plantf,  by  Mesara.  Coulter,  Rose,  Cook,  and  Cheenut.  Of  the  current 
volume.  Number  VllI,  partti  1,  2,  and  3,  were  issued,  their  titlet^  Iteing  an  follows: 
Studies  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  Plants,  by  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose;  Economic 
Plants  of  Porto  Rico,  by  Prof.  0.  F.  Cook  and  Mr.  (i.  N.  Collins;  and  A  -Study  of 
Cert^n  Mexican  and  Guatemalan  Species  of  Polypodium,  by  Mr.  William  R.  Maxon. 

A  number  of  Museum  papers  greatly  indemand,  the  editions  of  which  had  become 
exhausted,  were  reprinted.  Among  Ihem  were  the  first  volume  oT  Bulletin  47,  by 
Doctors  Jordan  and  Evermann,  entitled  "Fishee  of  North  and  Middle  America;"  Doc- 
tor Stejn^er'B  paper  on  the  Poisonous  .Snakes  of  North  America;  Doctor  Dall's  Pre- 
liminary Catalogue  of  the  Shell-bearing  Marine  Mollusks  and  Brachiopods  of  the 
ttoutheastem  Coast  of  the  United  States;  Mr.  Ridg way's  monograph  on  the  Humming 
Birds,  and  several  of  the  pamphlets  of  instractions  to  colleclora  from  Bulletin  No.  39. 

Twelve  papers  prepared  by  members  of  the  staff,  based  upon  material  in  the 
Museum,  were  by  permisaion  of  the  Secretary,  printed  in  publications  other  than 
those  of  the  National  Museum. 

Library. — The  increase  of  the  Museum  library  during  the  paat  year  has  been 
mainly  iliie  to  two  very  important  gifts — the  Hubbard  and  Schwarz,  and  the  Dall 
donations.  The  former  collection,  consisting  of  300  books  and  1,500  pamphlets,  was 
brought  together  by  Mr.  (i.  G.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Schwarz  (custodian  of 
Coleoplera  in  the  Museum)  while  carrying  on  their  studies  more  or  less  conjointly, 
and  forms  an  accessory  to  their  large  collection  of  inseciD  presented  lo  the  Museum 
several  years  ago.  It  is  an  entomological  library,  with  special  reference  to  the 
American  Coleoptera.  The  contribution  by  Mr.  William  H.  Dall,  honorary  curator 
of  .Mollusks,  comprises  about  1,600  bound  volumes  and  about  2,000  pamphlets  on  the 
molluska,  a  special  libmry  of  gr«at  value,  which  has  been  accumulated  during  many 
years  of  research.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  card  catal<^ue  covering  the  literature  of 
Conchology,  both  recent  and  fossil,  up  to  about  1860. 

The  aggr^ate  of  additions  to  the  library  for  the  year  amounted  to  3,161  books, 
3,260  pamphlets,  and  .103  parts  of  volumes. 

Expo»iliont. — Much  progress  haa  been  made  during  the  year  in  connection  with 
the  preparation  of  the  exhibits  for  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  An  especially 
noteworthy  feature  will  consist  of  the  complete  skeleton  and  a  cast  of  the  exterior  of 
a  tnilphur-bottom  whale  which  measured  78  feet  long  when  caught.  It  was  obtained 
at  one  of  the  whaling  stations  on  the  Newfoumlland  coast  and  was  roughly  prepnred 
tor  shipment  to  this  coiintry  by  members  of  the  Museum  staff. 

There  will  be  several  striking  groups  in  ethnology,  arranged  by  Mr,  William  H. 
Holmes,  who  is  also  preparing  a  model  of  one  of  the  great  Maya  temples  in  southern 
Mexico.  A  special  effort  is  being  made  by  Dr.  F.  W.  True,  the  representative  of  the 
Institution  and  the  Museum,  U>  produce  a  satisfactory  display  of  American  animals 
mounted  in  accordance  with  the  latest  methods  of  taxidermy.  The  geolc^cal 
e:;bibit,  which  is  U>  include  one  or  more  of  the  huge  fossil  tHnosaurs,  is  being 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  George  P.  Merrill. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

EiniAPn  R,\TnBrN, 
A^diianl  fierretnry  in  charge  nfllie  f.  .V.  .V'l/ionii/  Miwntm. 

Mr.  S.  P.  LAVdLin-, 

fiecretanf  of  the  SmithMnian  InatUutHM. 

AuGfsT  1,  1903. 
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8tit:  J  have  the  honor  to  eubmit  the  following  report  on  the  operatjone  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  pondiicted 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congrefs  making  provision  for  continuing  reaearches 
relating  to  the  American  Indians  under  the  direction  of  the  Smitheonian  Inetitution. 
The  work  has  heen  carried  out,  in  the  main,  in  awordauce  with  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions Bubmitted  by  Director  Powell  on  May  20,  1902,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
May  23.  1902. 

The  death  of  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  Bureau,  occurred  at  Haven,  Me., 
September  23,  1902.  Thie  event  profoundly  affects  the  interexls  of  the  Bureau,  and 
cloees  an  epoch  of  exceptional  importance  in  the  hiirtory  of  the  ecienre  of  man.  The 
wisdom  of  the  foundation  laid  by  Director  Powell  is  everywhere  recognized,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  anthropological  studies  by  his  work  must  continue  to  be  felt  long 
after  the  present  initial  stage  of  the  science  has  ripene<1  into  the  full  knowledge  which 
shall  regulBt«  and  direct  the  future  development  of  the  human  race. 

During  the  somewhat  prelongeil  period  of  Director  Powell's  illness  the  adminis- 
trative work  of  the  Bureau  devolved  upon  Mr.  W  J  Mcfiee,  ethnologist  in  charge, 
who  was  Acting  Director  at  the  lime  of  Major  Powell's  death.  On  October  II,  1902, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  head  curator  in  the  Dejiartment  of  Anthropology,  United  States 
National  Museum,  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Bureau  and  assumed  charge  of  the 
office  October  13. 

The  research  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  carried  on  by  a  ]>ermanent  force  of  9 
scientific  employees,  while  a  number  of  temporary  assistanls  have  bf^ti  engaged  for 
brief  periods  in  the  office  and  among  the  western  tribes.  During  the  year  5  members 
of  thesUff  havespent  a  portion  of  their  time  in  the  field.  The  regions  vipiled  include 
Georgia.  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Okla- 
homa, Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  California,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Santo  Domingo. 

The  researches  have  l>een  of  excepUonal  importance  and  have  dealt  with  numerous 
branches  of  primitive  culture  and  history,  practical  questions  having  been  kept  as 
much  as  poesible  in  view.  The  completion  of  reiiorts  on  field  exploration  and  the 
preparation  of  paperx  dealing  with  special  problems  have  claimed  mu<-h  attention,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  uj)  to  dale  and  submit  for  publication  researches 
that  have  beon  maturing  during  the  previoiis  years.  ■  The  preparalion  of  data  for  a 
dictionaryof  the  Indian  tribes  baa  l>een  a  prinii|ial  feature  of  the  year's  work,  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  all  available  members  of  the  Bureau  staff  and  employing  the 
services  of  a  number  of  special  studenlJ?.  Detailed  reference  to  this  work  Is  made 
farther  on  in  this  report. 

The  range  of  the  scientific  work  has  been  wide  but  has  not  eitended,  save  inci- 
dentally, to  all  departments  of  Anthroj)ology.  Philology,  sociology,  sophiology. 
technology,  and  {esthetics  have  receive<l  attention  by  those  conducting  invesliga- 
tious  among  the  tribes  in  the  field  and  by  thoHe  engaged  in  ofiice  renearches,  but 
somatology  and  psychology  have  received  no  systematic  attention. 
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The  nonecientific  work  of  the  Bureau,  which  includes  the  library,  the  photo- 
graphic laboratory,  the  editorial,  and  the  general  clerical  work  htm  eoKt^^ed  ten 
pereons  aside  from  the  chief  adminiBtrative  officer,  and  on  the  whole  has  progressed 
favorably,  many  chai^ea  having  been  made  in  method  and  routine,  especially 
toward  the  close  of  the  flscal  year. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  work  of  the  year  and  the  conditionB  affecting 
the  present  a&iro  of  the  Bureau,  considerable  data  dealing  i/ith  history,  etattstics, 
and  ix>utine  have  been  introduced  into  this  report 


The  Chief  prosecuted  archieological  researches  at  a  number  of  points  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  TTnited  BtateK.  Previous  to  October  13  he  was  engaged,  with  the 
aefflstance  of  Mr.  Gerard  Fowkc,  in  making  examinationfl  of  the  fotwil  bone  beds  at 
KimmHwick,  Mo.,  with  the  view  of  determining  whether  there  was  satisfactory 
evidence  that  man  was  con  tern  poianeous  with  the  mammoth  and  the  mastodon  in 
thatr^ou;  but  no  traces  of  man  were  found  in  direct  association  with  thefoKsil 
remains.  EzaminatiouB  of  aboriginal  flint  quarries  and  sites  of  stone-implement 
manufacture  were  made  in  southern  Indiana  and  in  eastern  Kentucky.  In  October 
explorations  were  undertaken  at  I*nsing,  Kans.,  with  the  view  of  determining  the 
age  of  the  human  remains  found  embedded  tn  loess-like  formations  near  that  place. 
The  formations  were  extensively  trenched  by  Mr.  Fowke,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau,  and  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  the  remains  were  of 
exceptional  antiquity  for  America,  but  that  they  could  not  with  certainty  be  assigned 
to  a  definite  geological  hori/on  and  that  they  were  probably  of  post-Glacia!  time. 
In  April  the  Chief  paid  a  visit  to  Leslie,  Mo.,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  certain  traces 
of  ancient  operations  reporteil  to  occur  in  an  iron  mine  near  that  place.  Very  inter- 
esting phenomena  were  encountered,  the  ancient  aborigines  having  penetrated  the 
ore  body  in  many  directions  and  to| surprising  depths,  the  purpoite  being,  apparently, 
to  obtain  the  red  anil  yellow  iron  oxides  for  paint.  Many  hundreds  of  mining  tools 
of  stone  were  found  in  the  ancient  turmels.  Early  in  May  a  trip  was  made  to  Georgia 
and  Alabama  for  the  purpose  of  examining  quarry  sites  and  caverns  occupied  in 
anrient  times  by  the  aborigines. 

Reports  have  been  prepared  on  the  explorations  at  Lousing,  Kans.,  and  at  Leslie, 
Mo.  The  firet  of  these  researches  deals  with  the  important  and  ever-recurring  ques- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  man  in  America,  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  Bureau,  and  espe^ 
daily  of  the  present  Chief,  to  occupy  conservative  ground  with  respect  to  this  subject, 
and  to  so  scrutinize  the  discoveries  and  reputed  discoveries  reporte<l  from  time  to 
time  that  erroneous  interpretations  should  not  {irevail.  The  purpose  of  the  excava- 
tions made  at  Lansing  was  to  expose  the  formations  conttuning  the  human  remains 
so  fully  that  geologists  of  all  ways  of  thinking  might  study  them  to  advantage,  tlius 
preventing  the  aduption  of  conclusions  based  on  inadequate  oljservations.  The 
Leslie  iron  mine  study  has  an  interesting  hearing  on  the  technic  and  industrial  his- 
tory of  the  tribes.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  surprise,  as  the  investigations  of 
the  ancient  mining  and  quarrying  have  progressed,  that  the  aborigines,  seemingly 
BO  nonprogressive  and  shiftless,  should  have  conceived  and  carried  out  really  great 
enterprises.  The  technical  knowledge  and  skill  displayed  are  of  a  low  order  indeed, 
but  the  work  accomplished  indicates  remarkable  enterprise  and  persistence,  and 
demonstrates  the  enislence  of  native  capacity  of  high  order. 

Mr.  W  J  Mc<iee,  ethnologist  in  charge,  continued  as  Acting  Director  until  October 
13.  Diiring  this  i)eriod  he  prepared  the  annual  report  for  the  preceding  year,  made 
a  hasty  archieological  and  ethnologioil  reconnoissance  in  Minnesota,  and  in  Septem- 
ber visited  Baddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  whence  he  was  called  to  the  deathbed  of  Major 
Powell  in  Haven,  Me.  in  December  he  visited  Mexico  with  the  view  of  arranging 
toraneTpedHiuuto  theislandof  Tiburon,  butin  thiBhewaenotBucceaetiil.    Enroute^lp 
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he  Btopped  ovpr  a  day  in  New  Mexico  U>  visit  Bome  ancient  ruins  near  the  village  cX 
Cuchilla.  ■  On  returning  from  Mexico  Mr.  McGee  euSeretl  from  a  (ever  which  pre- 
vented active  work  for  a  period  ot  about  three  months. 

In  July,  Augnet,  and  Septeml>er,  Dr.  3.  Walter  Fewkes  was  occupied  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  text  and  ilhistrationB  of  an  account  of  a  reconnoisaance  made  in  Porto 
Rico  during  May  and  June  of  the  previous  Ascal  year.  This  report,  which  was 
intended  to  be  a  rfeunii5  of  what  is  known  of  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  of  Porto 
Rico,  was  finished  in  October  anti  placed  in  the  handa  of  the  Acting  Director,  who 
transmitted  it  to  the  Public  Printer  as  Bulletin  28.  Considerable  time  in  these 
months  was  likewise  given  by  Doctor  Fewkes  to  correctitig  proofs  and  arranging  tho 
plates  of  his  memoir  on  a  series  of  native  pictures  of  Hopi  katcinas,  or  anc«etor-gods, 
for  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau.  Doctor  Fewkes  left  Washington 
for  a  second  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  middle  of  November,  remaining 
there  over  five  months  and  visiting  the  islands  of  Porto  KJco  and  Santo  Domingo. 
The  collection  of  prehistoric  objects  made  on  this  trip  numbers  over  l.OOOspecimeni^ 
110  of  which  were  obtaineil  by  purchase  in  Banto  Domingo,  the  remainder  hy  explo- 
ration and  purchase  in  Porto  Rico.  Not  only  is  this  collection  numerically  the 
largest  which  has  l)een  brought  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  Porto  Rico  and 
Santo  Domingo  at  any  one  time,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  significant  on  account 
of  its  wealth  in  typical  forms  previously  unrepresented  in  the  Museum. 

Doctor  Fewkes  was  able  to  determine  by  excavations  that  the  inclosures  surrounded 
by  aligned  stonps  and  called  by  the  natives  "juegoe  de  bola"  were  made  by  the 
aborigines  of  the  island  for  ceremonial  dance  places,  and  that  neighboring  mounda 
are  prehistoric  <-emeleriee.  The  determination  of  the  burial  places  of  the  prehistoric 
Porto  Kicans  and  their  discovery  in  numbers  are  l>elieved  to  be  the  most  important 
reeullsof  Doctor  Fewkes's  field  work  in  Porto  Rico,  With  this  information  to  guide 
bim,  the  archa.'ologist  will  have  little  difficulty  in  the  future  in  adding  to  existing 
collections  of  prehistoric  objects  from  Porto  Rico  and  in  pladng  them  in  their 
proper  categories. 

Doctor  Fewkes  mane  excavations  in  a  cave  called  "Cuevadelaetiolondrinae,"  situ- 
ated near  the  town  of  Manat(,  and  found  large  quantities  of  Indian  pottery  and  a  few 
other  objcclM  of  aboriginal  manufacture.  All  the  evidence  collecteil  indicates  that 
while  the  aborigines  had  frequente<l  this  cave  for  a  long  time,  the  culture  ot  the 
earlier  and  later  occupants  was  practically  identical.  After  bis  return  to  Washington 
in  May,  Doctor  Fewkes  was  occupied  in  cataloguing  the  objects  collected  during  the 
winter  and  in  preparing  a  preliminary  report  on  them.  He  was  permitted  to  with- 
draw the  account  of  his  previous  year's  explorations,  which  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Public  Printer  as  a  bulletin  with  a  view  of  incorporating  with  it  the  new  mate- 
rial obtained  on  this  second  visit  to  the  island.  The  valuable  results  of  tlie  two 
years'  work  will  thus  appear  in  monographic  form  in  a  forthcoming  annual  report. 

The  researches  of  Doctor  Fewkes  furnish  much  material  of  value  bearing  upon  ques- 
tions of  science  and  history.  Ot  flrsi  importance  is  Ihe  decided  advance  made  toward 
identifying  and  rehabilitating  the  unfortunate  peoples  of  the  West  Indies,  swept 
almost  without  record  from  the  inlands  during  the  early  years  of  Spanish  coloniza- 
tion. Considerable  information  regarding  their  physical  characters  and  manner 
of  lite  has  been  gained, and  varioua  branches  of  culture  are  illustrated  by  the  col- 
lections, while  definite  notions  of  the  origin,  burial  customs,  and  arts  and  industries 
of  the  island  peoples  are  for  the  first  time  conveyed  to  the  world  of  science.  Doctor 
Fewkes  has  thus  shed  light  on  a  significant  and  important  chapter  of  aboriginal 
American  history. 

The  months  of  July  to  November,  inclusive,  were  spent  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson 
in  researches  among  Ihe  ZuHl  Indians,  the  special  objects  being  a  comparative  study 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Southwest  and  a  collection  of  theethnoflora  of  Zuili.  Some 
years  ago  Mrs.  Stevenson  observed  that  the  prayera  of  one  of  the  Zufii  rain  priests 
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were  iimg  in  the  Sia  tongue,  and  that  one  of  the  esoteric  fraternities  sang  in  Piman, 
but  it  was  not  until  her  last  visit  to  Zufli  that  she  learned  that  all  of  the  thirteen  eso- 
teric fraternities  used  other  languages  than  their  own  in  their  ceremoniefl.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  catch  the  worde  of  an  aboriginal  choir  sin^ng  lo  the  accompaniment  of  rattles 
and  drums,  especially  when  the  mind  is  absorbed  in  noting  the  ritual  rather  than  the 
words  employed.  But  during  the  last  season,  having  in  view  a  comparative  study  of 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  and  knowingihat  at  least  one  fraternity  employed  a  foreign  tongue, 
Mrs.  Stevenson  closely  obseri'ed  this  feature  of  the  ceremonies  and  made  special 
inquiries  of  the  priests  and  theurgists,  thus  determining  the  remarkable  fact  that  this 
was  true  of  all.  Several  reasons  could  be  advanced  for  this  use  of  strange  languaffee, 
but  it  remains  for  future  investigation  to  acquaint  us  fully  with  the  facts. 

Mrs.  Rtevenson  makes  the  important  obeervation  that,  although  the  ceremonies 
which  she  describes  in  her  monograph  were  regularly  practiced  during  the  first 
decade  and  a  half  spent  by  her  in  their  study  find  were  faithfully  observed  in  every 
detail,  they  have  since  been  gradually  changed  and  in  some  instances  have  been 
abandoned.  It  would  thus  appear  that  these  researches  were  not  undertaken  a 
moment  too  soon. 

In  the  main  the  results  of  the  year's  work  in  Zufli  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
monographic  studies  of  the  Zufli  people  prepared  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  during  the  pre- 
vioDS  years.  The  Anal  work  is  now  in  the  e<litor'a  hands  and  will  soon  be  submitted 
for  publication.  Mrs.  Stevenson's  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the  ZuRis,  the  con- 
fidence with  which  she  has  inspired  them,  the  deep  insight  she  has  obtained  into 
the  philosophical  and  religious  meaning  of  their  ceremonies,  and  herintimate  knowl- 
edge of  their  socioli^y  peculiarly  fit  her  for  the  presentation  of  a  monograph  on  this 

The  herbarium  of  edible,  medicinal,  and  fetishistic  plants  collected  by  Mrs.  Steven- 
son over  an  area  110  miles  north  and  south  and  60  miles  east  and  west  from  Zufli, 
contains  about  200  specimens.  Among  the  many  interesting  varieties  are  a  narcotic, 
Dniura  Mramonlum,  a  specific  for  hemorrhage,  Vititago,  and  what  the  Zufli  claim  to  be 
their  native  cotton,  Eteu/apia  Mericana.  The  Hber  of  the  latter  is  made  at  the  pres- 
ent time  into  a  cord  for  the  more  sacred  objects  used  by  the  rain  priests,  and  the 
ZuHia  claim  that  all  of  their  cotton  fabrics  were  woven  of  this  plant  before  the  advent 
of  the  Spaniards.  Acknowledgments  are  due  to  Dr.  F.  V.  Coville,  Botanist,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Rose,  Assistant  Curator,  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
for  their  courteous  assistance  in  providing  Mrs.  Stevenson  with  facilities  (or  preserv- 
ing the  plants  and  also  (or  the  clas^illcation  of  the  collection. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  James  Mooney  was  in  the  field  in  western 
Oklahoma,  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  researches  among  the  Kiowa  and  Cheyenne 
tribes  in  the  joint  interest  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Kthnology  and  the  Field  Colum- 
bian Museum  under  an  agreement  made  in  the  preceding  year.  Except  during  two 
brief  visits  to  Washington,  in  September  and  in  November,  1902,  Mr.  Mooney 
devoled  the  entire  year  lo  researches  relating  to  the  social  customs,  religion,  and  art 
of  the  tribes,  especial  attention  being  given  to  investigations  of  the  heraldry  system 
of  the  Kiowa  and  Kiowa-Apache  tribes  as  exemplified  in  the  old-time  shiekis  and 
decorated  tipis.  His  work  comprised  the  preparation  of  a  full  series  of  shield  and 
tipi  models  on  a  suitable  scale,  tt^ther  with  related  investigations  and  collections. 
The  heraldry-  investigation  and  the  model  series  for  the  con  federated  Kiowas  and 
Kiowa-Apaches  are  nearly  finished  and  the  latter  is  expected  to  constitute  part  of 
the  Smithsonian  exhibit  at  the  forthcoming  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  The 
complete  model  series  may  be  estimated  to  contain  150  shields  and  40  tipis  for  the 
Kiowas  and  confederated  Apaches,  an<l  a  somewhat  smaller  number  for  the  Chey- 
ennes.  In  April  Mr.  Mooney  shifted  his  base  of  operations  from  Mount  Scott,  in  the 
KiowacouQtry,  to  a  station  near  Briilgeiiort,  in  the  Cheyenne  country,  about  100  miles 
north,  and  has  since  been  moving  about  among  the  widely  separated  Oheyetute  campe.  ■ 
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Some  weeks  were  <levot«d  U>  a  practical  study  of  the  hidenjreeeing  proc««e  in  all  its 
atages  in  connection  with  the  making  of  a  full-size  skin  tijii.  This  importaot  industry 
is  thus  for  the  first  iim«  placed  fully  on  record.  At  the  close  of  the  present  year 
Mr.  Mooney  was  preparing  to  attend  the  great  annual  sun  dance  of  the  Cheyennefl, 
to  be  held  about  the  middle  of  July. 

In  addition  to  the  research  work  referred  to  above,  Mr.  Mooney  has  as«Bted,  both 
in  the  field  and  during  his  brief  stay  in  the  office,  in  preparing  material  [or  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Indian  Tribes,  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Bureau. 

The  heraldry  studies  of  Mr.  Mooney  have  opened  up  a  field  entirely  new  to  Ameri- 
can ethnology,  and  are  expected  to  contribute  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  many 
questions  heretofore  imperfectly  understood  in  relation  to  the  social  and  military 
organization,  heredity  laws,  war  customs,  tabu  system,  and  religious  symboliem  of 
the  Plains  tribes.  The  urgency  of  ttie  work  may  be  fudged  by  the  fact  that  of  ftr- 
haps  300  shields  in  possession  of  the  Kiowas  a  generatjon  ago  only  8  are  now  known 
to  be  in  existence  (4  of  which  have  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Mooney  (or  the  National 
Museum),  while  more  than  half  the  information  gained  upon  the  subject  came  from 
old  men  who  have  passed  away  since  the  investigation  began. 

During  the  year  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas,  ethnologist,  was  engaged  mainly  on  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Indian  Tribes,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge.  In  the  early 
months  he  made  a  final  examination  of  the  data  relating  to  the  Algonquian  family, 
and  later  took  up  the  Siouan,  Muskhogean,  Timuquanan,  and  Natchesan  stocks. 
Brief  articles  on  a  nunil)er  of  the  leading  subjects  intended  for  introduction  into 
the  dictionary,  such  as  Agriculture,  Mounds,  Mound-builders,  Government,  and 
numerous  biographical  sketches  of  prominent  Indiana,  have  been  prepared  by 
Doctor  Thomas.  He  has  thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  interests  of  the  Bureau  in 
a  practical  way,  putting  in  final  and  concise  form  much  of  the  knowledge  accumu- 
lated during  his  thirty  years  of  service  in  his  chosen  field. 

Doctor  Thomas  has  been  largely  employed  during  preceding  yeare,  in  direct  asso- 
ciation with  Major  Powell,  in  the  impiortant  work  of  compiling  a  list  of  linguistic 
families,  languages,  and  dialects  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and 
the  manuscript  of  this  work,  comprising  some  200  typewritten  pages,  was  submitted 
by  him  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt  was  engt^ed  in  the 
work  of  making  an  interlinear  translation  of  a  version  of  the  Onondaga  (Iroquoian) 
cosmologic  myth,  obtained  in  the  field  in  1900  from  Mr.  John  Arthur  Gibson,  an 
intelligent  and  gifted  Seneca  priest.  This  text  is  by  far  the  longest  and  fullest  of 
the  five  versions  of  this  myth  recorded  by  Mr.  Hewitt  during  several  Held  seasons. 
Two  of  these  texts  are  Seneca,  two  are  Onondaga,  and  one  ia  Mohawk.  The 
Mohawk  text,  related  by  Mr.  Seth  Newhouse,  the  shorter  Onondaga  text,  told  by 
John  Buck,  and  the  longer  Seneca  text,  told  by  John  Armstrong,  were  sent  to  press 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  longer  Onondaga  text  contains  more  than  44,000 
words  in  the  Onondaga  dialect,  to  about  one-third  of  which  an  interlinear  translation 
has  been  added.  The  first  draft  of  a  free  translation  of  it  was  completed  in  Oclober 
of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  This  manuscript  will  be  ready  for  the  press  as  soon  as  the 
interlinear  translation  is  completed  and  the  free  translation  is  revised.  With  it 
will  be  submitted  the  shorter  Seneca  version,  which  is  practically  ready  for  the  press. 

Later  in  the  year  much  work  was  done  on  portions  of  the  ntual  of  the  Condoling 
Council  of  the  League  of  llie  Iroquois,  A  free  translation  was  made  of  theOnond^a 
version  of  the  so-called  "  Fourteen  Matters"  and  also  of  the  Mohawk  version  of  the 
"Address  of  Welcome"  of  the  Brother  Mourning  Nations.  The  'Chant  of  Lamen- 
tation," requiring  more  than  an  hour  to  intone,  was  typewritl«n  ready  for  interlmea- 
lion.  This  work  has  enabled  Mr.  Hewitt  to  ascertain  approximately  what  is  yet 
needful  to  complete  his  projected  mon<^raph  on  the  Condoling  Council  of  the  League 
of  the  Iroquois. 
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In  September  Mr.  Hewitt,  aseiBtcd  by  the  Bev.  Jesee  Kirk,  an  educat«d  and  intel- 
ligent Klamath  quart«r-blooJ  Indian,  undertixik  the  special  study  of  the  Hystem  ot 
blood  relationships  and  afflnitiee  aniong  the  Klamatha  of  the  Lutuamian  lingoistic 
family  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  tliese  people  have  a  clan  sjitteni.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  two  chart?,  one  for  the  paternal  and  the  other  for  the  maternal  linee  of 
descent.  It  was  shown  by  this  study  that  the  Klamatha  have  no  clan  system  such 
as  that  prevailing  among  the  Iroquois.  Anextensive  vocabulary  of  Klamath  vocficlea 
was  also  obtained  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  covering 57  manuscript  pages.  Mr.  Hewitt 
also  devoted  much  time  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Dictionary  of  Indian  Tribes, 
furnishing,  among  other  contributions,  the  articles  "Adoption,"  "Confederacy,"  and 
"  Attakapan  Family." 

During  tlie  year  Mr.  Hewitt's  r^nlar  research  work  has  been  interfered  with  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  duties  imposed  in  connection  with  the  oflicial  corre- 
spondence of  the  Bureau.  Many  communications  were  received  calling  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  native  languages,  especially  the  signi&cance  of  names  and  the 
interpretation  of  phrases  and  sentences,  and  these  were  forthe  greater  part  referred  to 
Mr.  Hewitt  for  report.  Besides  this  a  number  of  manuscripts  forwarded  for  ezamina- 
Uon  or  forpurchase  have  been  placed  in  his  hands  for  expert  consideration. 

In  past  years  Mr.  Hewitt  has  taken  some  part  in  the  care  of  the  great  collection  of 
manuscripts  in  the  Bureau  vaults,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  present  year  he  was 
appointe<l  custodian  of  manuscripts,  in  this  capacity  he  has  again  taken  iip  the 
work  of  i<lentifying,  classifying  and  catalt^ing  these  documents — a  work  of  no  little 
difficulty  and  requiring  unich  time. 

Dr.  John  R.  Swanton  was  engaged  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  copying  and 
translating  texts  obtained  by  him  from  the  Haida  Indians  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands,  British  Columbia,  during  the  winter  of  1900-ldOl.  There  are  two  series  of 
these  texts  taken  in  the  dialects  of  Skidegate  and  Masset,  respectively.  Of  theSkide- 
gate  series  there  are  75  texts  (one- third  ot  which  are  war  stories),  covering  about  360 
typewritten  pages,  and  of  the  Masset  series  al>out  90  texts,  covering  about  the  same 
number  of  pages.  These  texts  will  be  ready  tor  publication  early  in  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Doctor  l^wantOQ  has  also  I>een  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  grammatical  study 
of  the  Haida  language,  which,  while  it  is  not  exhaustive,  will  cover  all  essential 
points.     He  has  also  in  hand  a  dictionary  of  the  Haida  language. 

Doctor  Swanton  has  assisted  Mr,  Hodge  in  the  compilation  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Indian  Tribes,  and  has  revised,  i-opied,  and  arranged  all  the  descriptive  material  for 
the  Chimmesyan,  Koluscban,  Salishan,  Skittagetan,  Takilman,  and  Wakashan  lin- 
gnislic  families. 

Dr.  Albert  S.  Galschet  hascontinued  his  linguistic  work,  giving  principal  attention 
to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  Algonquian  texts,  including  the  Peoria,  Miami,  and 
Wea  dialeclB.  He  has  also  made  some  progress  in  the  preparation  of  a  Peoria  dic- 
tionary and  grammar,  and  in  addition  has  rendered  substantial  aid  in  furaiehing 
.    linguistic  data  called  tor  by  correspondents  of  the  Bureau. 

Dr.  Frank  Russell,  ethnologist,  spent  most  of  the  previous  year  among  the  Pima 
Indians  of  Arizona,  and  on  the  return  journey  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  Muskwaki 
trit>e  in  Iowa,  reaching  Washington  in  July.  The  report  on  his  researches  will  appear 
in  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  under  the  title  "The  Pima 
Indians  of  Arizona."  His  active  connection  with  the  Bureau  ceased  on  October  30, 
but  certain  unfinished  portions  of  the  work  were  completed  subsequently. 

Dr.  Stewart  Culin,  curator  of  anthropolc^y  in  the  museum  of  the  Brooklyn 
Institute,  has  made  progress  in  the  preparation  ol  a  monograph  on  native  American 
games  which  has  been  oh  hand  for  some  years.  It  is  planned  to  iiave  it  appear  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Hei>ort. 

In  September  Mr.  R.  H.  Partridge  was  commissioned  by  the  Acting  Dicector  tq 
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,  visit  New  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  mappinK  certain  ancient  ruins  situated  in  thd 
valley  of  the  Rio  Hermoao,  Socorro  County.  A  month  was  spent  in  the  worli,  and 
the  map  produced  and  a  brief  report  descriptive  of  the  exploration  have  been  placed 
In  the  Bureau  archives. 

Dr.  Alijert  E.  Jenke,  ethnologist,  on  furlough  from  the  Bureau  and  connected  with 
the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  has  communicated 
some  details  of  a  successful  expedition  conducted  by  himself  among  the  Bontoc 
Igorrotes  of  northern  Luzon.  Alx)Ut  tlie  close  of  the  year  he  became  acting  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Non-Chrietian  Tribes,  Doctor  Barrows,  the  chief,  having  been 
appointed  cominiseioner  of  edutstion  for  the  islands. 

Under  the  immediate  direction  of  Dr.  Franz  Boaa,  honorary  ethnologist,  impor- 
tant linguistic  studies  were  made  by  Mr.  H.  H.  St  Clair,  2nd,  among  the  Ute, 
Shoehoni,  and  Comanche  trit>es.  Numerous  texts,  grammatical  not«^  and  vocabu- 
laries were  collected,  and  in  parts  of  this  work  the  phonograph  was  use<t  with  suc- 
cess. The  instrument  was  employed  for  recording  the  dictation  of  old  men,  and 
then  the  record  was  repeated  slowly  by  interpreters.  During  the  winter  months 
Mr,  St.  Clair  assisted  Doctor  Boas  in  the  office,  carrying  forward  various  linguistic 
studies.  In  addition,  Mr.  St,  Clair  continued  work  ona  Chinook  dictionary,  on  which 
considerable  progress  had  previously  been  made,  and  in  June,  1903,  he  began  work 
among  certain  tribal  remnants  in  Oregon,  more  particularly  the  Alsea,  Coosa,  and 
Takilma. 

Under  Doctor  Boas's  supervision  Mr.  William  Jones  continued  his  linguistic  work 
among  the  Bauks  and  Foxes.  He  has  made  a  large  collection  of  texiR,  all  of  which 
have  been  copied,  and  has  aleo  elaborated  a  detailed  grammar  of  the  langut^  of 
these  tribes.  He  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  the  analysis  oF  the  Algonquian 
language  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  did  any  of  the  older  authors,  such 
as  Baraga,  Howee,  Cuoq,  and  Lacombe.  It  is  expected  that  the  manuscript  of  his 
grammatical  studies  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1903  Mr.  Jones  made  investigations  of  the  language  of  the  Kickapoos, 
obtaining  a  considerable  amount  of  linguistic  material  from  among  that  tribe. 

Besides  directing  the  work  of  these  assistants,  Doctor  Boas  has  continued  his 
investigation  of  the  grammar  of  the  Tsimshian  and  Chinook  Isngusges. 

The  ripening  of  lingiiistJc  studies  in  America  initiates  a  new  era  in  this  branch  of 
research.  Powell  gave  great  impetus  to  the  work,  and  numerous  other  students 
have  devoted  their  energies  assiduously  to  the  important  task  of  recording  and  clas- 
rifying  the  American  languages  and  applying  the  results  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
history  of  languages  and  peoples.  The  ultimate  object  of  the  work  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  Doctor  Boas  is  a  morphological  classilication  of  the  languages  of 
America.  The  enumeration  of  linguistic  stocks  published  by  Major  Powell  in  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  Bureau,  is  based  entirely  on  vocabularies,  many  of  which 
are  very  brief.  By  means  of  the  study  of  the  morphology  of  languages  more  remote 
relationshipu  can  be  traced  and  the  results  of  the  lexici^irapher's  comparisons  can  be 
checked.  The  grammatical  studies  that  are  carried  on  at  present  will  therefore  serve 
to  elucidate  many  of  the  obscure  parts  of  the  earlier  history  of  our  country  an<l  the 
significance  of  the  multitude  of  languages  of  California  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
r^on.  The  work  is  being  done  in  systematic  cooperation  with  investigators  not 
connected  with  the  Bureau.  Among  these  are  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber,  of  the  University 
of  California,  Dr.  Boland  B.  Dixon,  of  Harvard  University,  and  a  few  other  siudentM 
who  are  collecting  material  in  California,  partly  for  the  University  of  California^ 
partly  tor  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
Bureau  has  taken  up,  in  connection  with  this  work,  morphological  studies  of  the 
languages  of  the  northwest  coa^it  and  of  theSiouan,  Shoshonean,  and  Algonquian 
stocks,  three  of  the  largest  on  our  continent.    The  work  has  so  far  advanced  that  it  is 
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proposed  to  prepare  at  once  a  handbook  of  the  American  languages  as  a  preliminary 
publication. 

The  Bureau  has  had  under  way  for  Bome  years  the  transcription  of  the  Diccionario 
de  Motul,  a  manuBcript  Maya-Spanieh  dictionary,  borrowed  from  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  copy  ie  intended  for  the  utte  of  Seflor  Andomaro 
Molina,  of  Merida,  Yucalnn,  who  ia  engaged  in  compiling  a  Maya-English  dictionary 
to  be  published  by  the  Bureau.  The  transcription  was  in  the  hands  of  Mies  Jessie 
E.  Thomas,  librarian  of  the  Bureau,  but  her  untimely  death  in  January  brought 
the  work  to  a  cloee.  The  dictionary  was  returned  to  the  university  library  on  March 
15,  88  previously  arranged,  but  pemiiBsion  has  since  been  granted  to  bring  it  again 
to  Washington  when  a  competent  copyist  is  found. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  preparation  of  material 
for  a  dictionary  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  was  the  Secretary's  wish  that  this  under- 
taking should  be  carried  rapidly  to  completion,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  formerly  of 
the  Bureau,  but  now  connected  directly  with  the  parent  Institution,  was  detailed  to 
take  charge  of  the  work.  Mr.  Hodge  arranged  to  spend  the  afternqon  of  each  day 
at  the  Bureau,  and  was  thus  able  to  personally  direct  the  work,  a  report  on  which  ia 
here  presented. 


At  the  time  of  the  early  exploration  and  settlement  of  North  America  there  were 
encountered  many  Indian  trilves  varying  in  customs  and  speaking  diverse  lan- 
guages- Lack  of  knowledge  of  the  aborigines  and  ignoranee  of  their  languages  led 
to  many  curious  errora  on  the  part  of  the  early  explorers  and  settlera;  namefl 
were  applie<l  to  the  Indians  that  had  no  relation  whatever  to  those  by  which  they 
were  aboriginally  known;  sometimes  nicknames  were  bestowed,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
some  personal  characteristic,  fancied  or  real ;  »)metimes  there  was  applied  the  name 
given  by  another  tribe,  which  was  often  opprobrious;  Irequently  an  effort  was  niade 
to  employ  the  designation  liy  which  a  tribal  group  knew  itself,  and,  as  such  namea 
are  often  unpronounceable  by  an  alien  tongue  and  unrepresentable  by  a  civilized 
alphabet,  the  result  was  a  sorry  corruption,  varying  as  the  sounds  were  impressed 
on  English,  Spanish,  French,  Dutch,  Russian,  or  Swedish  ears,  or  as  they  were 
recorded  in  many  languages,  only  to  be  as  grossly  corrupted  when  the  next  traveler 
appeared. 

Sometimes,  again,  bands  of  a  single  tribe  would  be  given  distinctive  names,  while 
clans  or  gentes  would  be  regarded  as  independent,  autonomous  groups  to  which 
separate  trilnl  designations  were  likewise  applied.  Consequently,  in  the  literature 
of  the  American  Indians,  which  is  practically  coextensive  with  the  literature  of  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  New  World,  thousands  of  tribal  names  are  encountered, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  are  recogniiable  at  a  glance;  therefore,  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  iinportant  studies  which  was  underlakeu  at  the  inception  of  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  was  the  classilicalion  of  these  names  with  the  view  of  their  pub- 
litWion  a.°  an  Indian  synonymy.  As  time  passed,  however,  the  scope  of  the  work 
was  enlarged,  for,  as  the  studies  of  the  Bureau  were  prosecuted,  a  large  amount  of 
information  in  regard  lo  the  tribes,  both  past  and  present,  was  gained,  so  that  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  make  of  the  work  a  cyclopedia  or  dictionary  of  the  Indians, 
containing  tribal  synonyms. 

The  work  continued  at  intervals  during  several  years,  most  of  the  scientific  corps, 
particularly  Mr.  James  Mooney,  being  engaged  in  the  compilation,  under  the  general 
BUpervision  of  Mr,  H.  W.  Henshaw,  until  1891,  when,  owing  to  failure  of  health, 
Mr.  Henahaw  was  compelled  to  relinquish  ethnologic  work.  Later  the  task  was 
aasigneil  lo  Mr.  Hodge,  who  continued  it,  so  far  as  his  other  duties  permjlled,  until 
early  in  1901,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
The  work  was  continued,  with  many  interriipiions,  until  November  of  tb^  pi 
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fiscal  year,  when,  oa  bos  be«n  elated,  Mr.  Hodge  waa  af^n  assigned  to  the  task.  In 
accordance  with  the  Secretary's  wish,  the  scope  of  the  work  waa  enlarged  to  include 
not  only  deecriptiona  ol  the  Indian  atocks,  confederacies,  tribea,  aubtribes,  phratriea, 
benda,  clans,  gentee,  and  settlements,  as  previously  planned,  but  altfo  biographies  of 
the  most  noted  Indians,  sketches  of  the  native  manners,  arta,  and  customs,  and  a  list 
of  Indian  words  incorporated  into  the  Engliah  language. 

The  facilities  of  theBureau  were  immediately  made  available,  most  of  the  acientiBc 
corps  devoting  at  least  a  part  of  their  time  lo  the  work,  while  the  aervicea  of  othere 
not  officially  connected  with  the  Bureau  were  enlisted  in  direi^ttons  in  which  their 
special  knowledge  would  be  advantageous.  To  this  end  the  Athapascan  stock  was 
assigned  first  to  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  whose  ill  health  unfortunately  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  it,  when  it  was  given  to  Dr.  J.  H.  McConnick;  the  Atta- 
capan,  Beothukan,  Iroquoian,  and  Uchean  atocka  were  aseigned  to  Mr.  J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt;  the  Chimakuan,  Chinookan.  Kalapooian,  Kuaan,  Lutuamian,  Shahaptian, 
Takilman,  Waiilatpuan,  and  Yakonan  to  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand;  the  Chimniesyan, 
KoluBchan,  Salishan,  Skittagetan,  and  Wakashan  to  Dr.  John  R.  Swanton;  the  Cal- 
fomian  stocks  to  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  and  Dr.  Roland  B.  Dixon;  the  Algonquian, 
Chilimachan,  Karankawon,  Muakhogean,  Natcheaan,  Shoahoaean,  Siouan,  and 
Timuquanan  to  Dr.  Cyrus  Thomas;  the  Caddoan  to  Mr.  James  Mooney;  the  Eaki- 
mauan,  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Bair,  and  the  Kitunahan  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  while  the 
Piman  and  the  Pueblo  stocka  were  undertaken  personally  by  Mr.  Hodge.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  the  work  on  these  atock  and  tribal  deacriptions  had  been  well 
advanced,  most  of  the  important  Eta  well  aa  a  number  of  the  amaller  Hnguistic  groups 
being  entirely  ready  for  final  editorial  revision.  Owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties, 
a  number  of  the  specialists  not  officially  connected  with  the  Bureau  required  more 
Uuie  than  was  expected,  so  that  some  of  the  outstanding  material  can  not  be  finished 
as  soon  as  was  desired. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the  dictionary  outlined  by 
the  Secretary,  a  schedule  of  all  the  subjects  thought  to  be  neceasary  was  prepared  and 
they  were  aas^ned  to  the  apecialiata  to  be  auccinctly  written.  Those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge,  Dr.  Cyrus 
Thomas,  Mr,  J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Dr.  A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  James  Mooney,  Prof.  6.  T. 
Maaon,  Dr.  Walter  Hough,  Miaa  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  Dr.  Washington  Matthews,  Dr. 
J.  R.  Swanton,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  McGuire,  Dr.  Frank  Rusaelt,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Culin. 
At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  nearly  all  of  the  300  or  more  articles  thus  assigned  were 
completed,  as  was  the  bibliography  of  works  cited  in  the  tribal  descriptions  of  the 
dictionary.     This  latter  was  prepared  by  Mr.  McGuire. 

For  several  weeks  Mr.  Hodge  haa  been  engaged  in  putting  in  Anal  form  the  first 
half  ol  the  material  for  the  first  of  the  proposed  two  volumes.  The  firat  of  the 
Algonquian  descriptions  (A  to  M),  recorded  on  about  10,000  cards,  were  more  than 
half  revised  for  the  printer  by  the  close  of  June,  and  many  more  stocks  were  awaiting 
similar  editorial  treatment. 

EXPOSITION    WORE. 

Eany  in  the  year  an  allotment  of  (2,000  was  made  by  the  Smithsonian  Inatitu- 
tion,  from  funds  placed  at  its  disposal  by  the  Government  board  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition,  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau  in  preparing  an  exhibit  for  the 
exposition.  It  is  arranged  that  this  exhibit  shall  comprise  ethnolc^icat  ami  archteo- 
logical  colletlioiis  illustrative  of  the  research  work  of  the  Bureau,  and  inatructions 
have  been  given  to  membera  of  the  staff  in  the  field  lo  take  up  the  work.  Frogreffi 
has  been  reported  hy  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  who  will  ilJuscrate  his  researches  in  the 
Weat  Indies;  by  Mrs.  Matilda  Coxe  Stevenson,  who  will  collect  specimens  illus- 
trating Zafi'i  arts  and  customs,  and  by  Mr.  James  Mooney,  who  has  in  hand  a  series 
of  ekhibita  designed  to  represent  the  heraldic  ayelemsof  the  Plains  Indians. 
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The  illustrationB  an>  a  moflt  important  feature  of  the  research  and  publication 
work  ol  the  Bureau.  They  couBJet  of  drawings,  photographa,  rubbinKif,  engravings, 
etc.,  tlerivetl  from  many  sources,  and  either  used  in  the  illustration  of  papers  or 
61ed  for  reference.  The  photographic  work  includes  tlie  making  of  pliotographs  of 
all  visitinK  Indians,  copying  pictures  and  maps,  and  photographing  (([leoimens. 

Mr.  DeLancey  Gill  has  continued  in  i-harge  of  illustrations,  the  volume  ot  work 
being  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years.  The  preparation  of  illustrations,  the 
criticism  and  revision  of  engravers'   proofs,  and  the  photographic  work  have  been 

:_j  —  !„  .1 1  j„ai,ner.    lllnstiations  for  Doctor  Fewke'a  paper  on  his  Porto 

ngof  25  original  drawings  and  phoU^raphs,  were  prepared  and 

ipt  to  the  Public  Printer.    Engraved  proofs  ot  330  drawingsand 

1  for   use   in  the   Twenty-second  Annual   Report,  have  been 

ilic  Printer  during  the  year,  and  have  been  criticised  and  cor- 

editiona  of   107  colored  plates,  representing  nearly  1,000,000 

i  in  the  Twenty-firet  and  Twenty-second  Annual  reports,  have 

oeen  exammea  oy  nir.  Gill  and   the   imperfect  work  rejected.      Drawings  to  the 

number  of  about  200,  intended  for  forthcoming  reports  by  Mra.  M.  C.  Stevenson  and 

Dr.  Stewart  Culin,  were  executed  by  contract  under  the  supervision  of  the  authors. 

The  preparation  of  illustrations  for  reports  following  the  Twenty-third  was  taken 

up  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  photographic  work  has  progreeeed  satisfactorily.  Six  hundred  and  forty-six 
81  by  8i  inch  negatives  have  been  made  123  of  which  were  exposed  in  the  field  by 
Dr.  Frank  Russell  and  developed  in  the  office  laboratory.  About  five  hundred  4  by  & 
inch  films  were  exposed  in  the  Aeld  by  Dr.  Fewkes,  and  also  developed  in-  tlie  office 
laboratory,  and  a  large  number  of  {xirtraits  of  visiting  Indians  were  made  during 
the  year.    In  all,  1,146  negatives  were  added  to  the  collection  and  1,341  prints  were 

Detailed  plans  by  Mr.  Gill  of  three  of  the  great  ruined  buildings  of  Mexico,  the 
temple  of  Xochicaico,  the  temple  of  the  Columns,  Mitia,  an<t  Ihe  House  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, Uxmal,  were  prepared  for  use  in  constructing  models  of  the  buildings  for  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  exhibit  of  Ihe  Smithsonian  Institution. 


For  a  nomber  of  years  previous  to  the  separation  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology  from 
the  Geological  Survey,  and  also  since  the  separation  took  place,  the  Bureau  has  made 
extensive  collections  of  objects  illustrating  its  researches  and  forming  the  basis  for 
important  studies.  The  collections  have  usually  been  catalogued  on  arrival  at  the 
Bureau,  and  after  serving  their  purposes  for  study  and  illustration  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  National  Museum,  where  they  have  been  recorded  and 
properly  accredited  to  the  Bureau. 
During  the  year  important  collections  have  been  made  as  follows:  A rchtco logical 
"  "      ingo  and  Porto  Rico,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fewkes,  1,210  speci- 

ion  from  an  aboriginal  hematite  mine  in  Missouri,  by  W. 
wke,  160  specimens;  collection  of  flint  implements  from 
'Gerard  Fowke,  many  thousands  of  specimens;  ethno- 
Pueblo,  Arizona,  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Stevenson,  220  specimens, 
ed  (o  the  National  Museum  along  with  numerous  other 
reau  offices  and  in  storage.  The  latter  include  a  large  col- 
t  shell  heaps,  made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing,  3,05H  specimens; 
ethnological  material  from  the  Pima  Indiani'  of  Arizona, 
■M,  324  specimens,  and  numerous  small  colle<-tionB  and 
xillections  have  been  accompanied  by  all.  available  data 
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o  theni,  aD<I  are  eo  placed  at  the  Mueeuiu  as  to  b«  convenient  for  study  by 
lie  colleutore  in  preparing  their  reporta  and  hy  HtudentB  generally. 


Of  pecolfar  value  and  interest  are  the  manuscripUbrought  together  in  the  archives 
of  the  Bureau.  They  number  upward  of  1,600  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  Indian  lan- 
gui^iee.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  of  these  documente  were  traneferred  to  the 
Bureau  on  He  organization  by  the  Sniilhsonian  Institution.  Many  others  have  been 
presented  to  the  Bureau  since  that  time,  wliile  a  large  number  have  been  purchased 
from  the  authors.  Not  a  few  have  been  prepared  by  employees  of  the  Bureau,  and, 
because  fragmentary  or  not  fully  elaborate<l,  have  been  Bled  awaitii)g«ompletJonand 
for  reference.  A  valuable  body  of  lingulslic  data  is  time  preserved  Mid  available  for 
the  use  of  Htudents.  Besides  the  linguistic  material  many  miecellaneous  manuscripts 
and  documents  have  accumulated.  A  few  of  these  are  historical,  but  the  majority 
relate  to  the  aborigines.  These  manuscripts  are  kept  in  two  fireproof  vaults  in  the 
main  office  and  have  been  recently  placed  under  the  custodianship  of  Mr.  J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  ethnologist. 


HiitoTy  oftlie  mti'm,— When  the  United  States  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  was  discontinued,  by  act  of  Coi^ress  approved  March 
3,  1879,  it  had  publishe<l  two  volumes  (1  and  3)  of  a  quarto  seriesof  Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology.  The  same  act  made  an  appropriation  for  completing  and 
preparingfor  publication  other  volumes  of  the  series.  The  work  was  put  in  charge  of 
Maj.  J.  }V,  Powell,  previously  Director  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Survey,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Ethnolc^y  was  organize<l.  The  new  Bureau  continued  the  publication  of 
the  Contributions,  and  in  1880  the  Director  began  a  series  of  annniil  reports  of  prog- 
ress to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  which  were  published,  with 
accompanying  scientiRc  papers,  in  handsomely  illustrated  royal  octavo  volumes. 
The  printing  of  the  volumes  of  both  series  was  at  Arst  specially  authorized  by  Con- 
gressional resolutions,  but  on  March  2,  I8S1,  volumes  .6  to  10  of  the  Contributiona 
were  provided  tor  by  a  single  resolution. 

Under  authority  of  a  joint  resolution  of  August  5, 1886,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
commenced  in  the  following  year  the  publication  of  a  series  of  bulletins  in  octavo 
form,  unbound,  which  was  continued  by  authority  of  the  concurrent  resolution  of 
July  28,  188S.  The  public  printing  act  of  January  28,  1805,  which  superseded  all 
previous  acta  and  resolutions  relating  to  public  printing  and  binding,  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  the  serie:;  of  annual  reports  only.  At  that  time  there  had  been 
published,  or  were  in  course  of  publication,  8  volumes  of  (Contributions  to  North 
American  (Ethnology,  numbered  1-7  and  8,  24  bulletins,  and  13  annual  reports. 

From  1805  to  1000  the  Bureau  i^ued  the  series  of  annual  reports  only,  but  on 
April  7  of  the  latter  year  Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the 
commencement  of  a  new  scries  of  bulletins  in  royal  octavo,  uniform  with  the  annual 
reports.  Three  numbers  of  this  series  (25  to  27)  have  been  issued.  The  present 
edition  of  both  annual  reports  and  bulletins  is  0,682  copies,  of  which  the  Senate 
receives  1,500,  the  House  3,000,  and  the  Bureau  3,500  (of  which  500  are  distributed 
by  the  Smithsonian  Institution).  From  the  remaining  1,682  are  drawn  the  personal 
copiesof  the  members  of  Congress,  those  for  the  Library  o(  Congress  and  a  few  other 
Government  libraries,  and  those  sold  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and 
distributed  by  him  to  various  libraries  throughout  the  country. 

Besides  thi>  series  mentioned  there  have  been  issued  sniall  editions  of  several  mia- 
cellaneouB  publications  intended  chiefly  or  wholly  for  the  use  of  collaborators  and 
correspondents.  These  comprise  three  introductions  to  the  study  of  aboriginal 
activities  (one  having  been  previously  published  by  the  Rocky  Mountidn  Survey) ;  a 
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coHcction  of  Indiui  pntw  wiu:  •  ««l  uJ  poxii  $he«Ci  "f  •  bibtki^nphv  t4  Nofth 
Ameriaii  lanpapE:  a  pruTnooa]  l»t  (■<  the  pfirK-i[«l  N>.>rth  Anxmi'sn  (rihi^vith 
srnonTme.  and  t«o  aampte^of  gtilr  t.>rlbe  Dii-iiv>narT  ot  AcDerimi  loiliiuii?,  now  in 
prcfMratiocL 

Tbm  ha*e  been  emMl  op  to  Ibe  pnseni  lime  19  anaoal  refKins.  tit  whii-h  4  ar* 
in  2  puts;  ST  bolletins.  of  whk-fa  ft  are  in  o<-taTt>.  ddNuid').  antl  3  are  in  Tural 
octavo,  booiM):  8  TfJomes  nf  C•-lOtri^1^ltk'^l•.  <>(  «hk-h  on«  i«  in  i  |arl»:  4  inir»h>e- 
tioiM  to  the  itoiiT  of  abori^nal  ai-livitMW.  and  •>  lUKcellaiki^Mi:?  {i*aii>hlet)^' — i^  tt4- 
HUMS  and  pamphkte  in  alt. 

Sidjal-wtalUr  nftht  pofifn. — Tb*  p*peT»  pabti#h*d  hare  cx'vwvd  th«  entire  ran^of 
abmigi&al  cfaarartCT?.  artirilie^  anl  hii<lory.  Seven  ileal  larselr  3  oi  Ihi-ui  s]uK«t 
wboll;)  with  the  dMHfiralion  of  the  tribes:  aliuo^  all  cpntain  »^ie  rri-K^iietlic 
maloial,  bat  oalr  1  i^  devoted  !■•  it  chiedT.  while  IS  •.Hher?  have  a  lar|^  anMnuil 
of  BDcb  material:  3  deal  cfaieAi'  an-)  9  lat^U  with  hk^iorv  and  lTadiiii>n.  ai>J  3  an 
coDcenied  with  relations  with  the  whiles*  k^  ?hi>wn  thnmgh  land  ra^ixn^  and  rve«r- 
valkas.  Of  thoie  treatinf  of  aborigrinal  activities  3  deal  rhiellv  and  1-'  lai^ly  with 
■Dcial  ofjcaniiation;  30  are  devoted  to  arts  and  iwlustriesk  aiwi  "JO  tiH'f*  i-MitiUD  ivn- 
odnable  material  on  thi?  eobjn't:  40  are  devuled  chieHy  to  tingui.-^ii's  anil  pn^iape 
£  to  mvtholo^  and  folklore,  ami  a  numberof  others  contain  material  iin  both  tfa«ee 
topics  The  whole  eotvtitnte  a  reifid  of  ^rvat  practical  value  to  th<«i!e  <lealing  with 
the  interests  of  the  native  tribee.  and  ax?  of  the  Dimoet  iinportaim-  to  the  n-iMice 
of  man. 

PMitoAm*  if  the  year. — The  Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  ButletioB  £>  ami  27,  and 
a  ample  of  Kyle  of  the  Diilionary  of  Indian  Tribes  (^.W  4'opies  printed  by  the 
Smithaonian  Institotion  for  the  o^of  (-oital>>ratOR^>  have  Ihvo  iK-ne>l  ilnriii);  the 
year,  the  Nineteenth  Annual  in  Olober,  1902,  Bnlletin  ^  in  June.  1M«.  Bulletin  27 
in  Jantttry,  1903,  and  the  pamphlet  early  in  the  »<ame  year. 

FarfAoDnrn^puiJini/ioniL— The  Twentieth,  Twenty-fir^,  and  Twenty-eecond  Annual 
Reports  are  in  pre»,  the  former  being  alnim^  <x>m|iMetl.  and  the  Twenty-tliiril 
Report,  cootwning  Mt^  M.  C.  Stevenson's  paper  on  the  e^oterjt-  and  exoteric  life  of 
the  ZaOi  and  Dr.  Frank  Rn»<eirs  paper  on  the  IHnia  Indian?,  are  nearly  reatly  for 
trafuwitapion  to  the  Pablir  Printer.  A  paper  on  Haida  Texts  by  John  R.  Swanlon, 
Htd  a  Knee  of  |«per8  on  Mexican  and  Mayan  antiquities,  history,  attd  calendar 
systems,  by  Eiliiard  Seler,  E.  Furstemann,  Paul  Sehellhss,  Carl  Sapper,  ami  E.  P. 
Dieseldorff,  is  in  preparation,  and  the  following  unas^igned  papers  have  been  etib- 
mitted:  A%onqnian  Texts  (Peoria,  Miami,  and  West,  by  A.  S.  l>al»'het:  Li$t  of 
Lingniitic  Families  of  Mexico  ai>d  Central  America,  by  Cyras  Thomas. 


Pnblications  are  sent  to  two  clashes  of  reripienti>:  Firvt,  regularly,  without  sjiecial 
re()Dest,  to  working  anthropologists,  public  libiaries,  M-ientilic  siicietiiti,  institutiiiiie 
of  learning,  and  others  who  areableto  contribute  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  through 
publications,  ethnologic  epecimenii,  or  manuscript  notes;  !«cond.  to  others  in  response 
to  spedal  reqtieets,  frequently  indorsed  by  membera  of  Congreffl. 

Dnrii^  the  year  1,380  copies  each  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  and  Bulletins 
26  and  27  have  been  sent  to  regular  recipient>>,  about  one-half  of  these  going  lo  the 
ITnited  States,  and  3,600  miscellaneous  volumes  and  pamphlets  have  been  »^nt  in 
response  to  abont  an  equal  number  of  special  requeele.  More  than  200  of  these 
TeqiKats  have  come  through  Congressmen,  and  about  400  volumes  have  been  sent  in 


The  editorial  work  has  been  in  chai^  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Woo.1,  assisted  during  July, 
August,  and  a  part  of  September,  1902,  by  Dr.  KIbert  J.  Benton.    Several  sets  of 
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proofs  have  also  been  read  by  the  job.  The  work  hae  comprised  the  proofreading  of 
the  Twentieth  Annual  Beport,  Bulletin  27,  and  Bulletin  2^,  and  of  the  galleys  of  the 
Twenty-firet  and  Twenty-second  Annual  Beporta,  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  abbre- 
viations for  Bulletin  25,  and  the  reading  in  manuscript  of  the  Mayan  and  Mexican 
papers  already  mentioned. 

Although  booka  and  documents  relating  to  ethnoli^y  were  collected  to  a  limited 
extent  by  the  Geological  Surveys  almost  from  their  inception,  the  library  of  the 
Bureau  did  not  have  a  separate  existence  until  1882,  at  which  time  a  librarian 
was  first  appointed  in  the  Unit«d  States  Geological  Survey,  with  which  organisation 
the  Bureau  was  still  domiciled.  The  systematic  acquisition  of  volumea  by  purchase 
and  exchange  was  begun  at  Uils  time,  though  the  first  entry  in  the  acceesionB  list 
was  not  made  until  1S85.  From  then  until  the  separation  from  the  Survey  the 
record  shows  a  steady  though  slow  growth,  as  allotments  for  purchase  were  email. 
At  the  time  of  the  removal  from  the  Suney  building,  in  1893,  the  acceauoned  vol- 
umes numbered  about  3,500.  l^ince  that  date  growth  has  bi>en  more  rapid,  partly 
by  reason  of  larger  allotments  for  purchase,  hut  chiefly  through  judicious  exchange. 
The  library  now  contains  11,663  volumes,  something  over  6,000  pamphlets,  and 
several  thousand  numbers  of  periodicals,  many  of  which  should  be  bound  and 
entered  on  the  accessions  list. 

Only  works  dealing  with  the  American  Indians  and  such  general  antbropolo^c 
works  as  are  needed  for  constant  reference  are  purchased,  though  books  and  papers 
dealing  with  all  branches  of  anthropology  and  with  related  sciences  are  received  by 
exchange. 

Ihiring  the  year  there  have  l)een  received  624  volumes,  about  600  pamphlets,  and 
the  current  numbers  of  more  than  500  periodicals. 


The  property  of  the  Bureaumaybecomprised  in  seven claesee.as  follows:  (1)  Otflee 
furniture,  appliances,  and  supplies:  (2)  fieldoutfits;  (3)  ethnologic  manuscripts  and 
other  documents;  (4)  Illustrations — photographs,  drawings,  etc.;  (5)  books  and 
periodicals;  (6)  collections  held  temporarily  by  collaborators  for  use  in  research; 
(7)  undistributed  residue  of  the  eiiitions  of  Bureau  publications. 

The  additions  to  the  office  and  field  property  during  the  year  have  been  few  and 
unimportant.  Numerous  minor  manuscripts  have  I>een  added,  principally  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dictionary  of  Indian  Tribes.  The  illustrations  material  has  been 
increased  by  several  hundred  negatives  and  by  numerous  prints  and  drawings.  The 
library  has  continued  to  grow  steadily  through  exchange  and  purchase. 


When  the  present  Chief  took  charge  of  the  office  Mr.  F.  M.  Bamett  was  occupying 
the  position  of  custodian  of  accounts  and  propert,y.  It  was  ascertained  during  the 
spring  that  vouchers  were  l>eing  tampered  with  by  him,  and  he  was  promptly  arrested 
and  indicted. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  Bureau  accounts  thus  became  necessary,  and  all 
papers  connected  with  disbursements  wore  at  once  turned  over  to  the  disbursing 
officer  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  proceeded  to  give  them  the  fullest  atten- 
tion. One  noteworthy  result  of  this  examination  was  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
deficiencies  existed  for  the  years  1901  and  1902  amounting  to  between  $600  and  $700. 
Foriunately  the  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  present  year  were  in  such  sliape  that  a 
sufficient  balance  remains  to  liquidate  this  indebtedness  if  Congress  so  desires.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  accounting  work  was  again  place"!  in  charge  of  the  Bureau, 
and  along  with  its  other  affairs  was  reorganized  and  put  on  a  proper  buMljese  footing. 
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Oa  Janiuiry  14,  1M3,«  skatinic  accident  caoaed  the  death  of  Min  Jexne  K.  Tliiiiimi. 
librarian  of  the  Burwo. 

Miae  Thomas  was  bom  at  Carbondale,  III..  October  31,  1875.  She  received  a  pob- 
lic  whool  education,  and  atadied  French,  German,  and  Spanish  under  private 
teocheiB;  and  during  fonr  jreare  which  ehe  spent  ai  secretary  and  aanstant  to  ber 
father,  Dr.  Cyraa  Thomas,  oC  the  Bnrean,  ehe  gained  conddeimble  knovled^  of  ihe 
Maya  langc:^  and  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  American  Indiana  in  general,  as 
well  as  some  experience  in  proof  reading  and  in  bibliogiapbic  work.  She  aoqnired 
familiarity  with  library  methods  throogh  attendance  at  the  Colambiao  L'nivernly, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  May,  190O,  was  temporarily  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  library,  of  which  Mr.  F.  W.  Hodge  was  then  in  cluu^  In 
September  the  appointment  was  made  perauuient,  after  Mi«e  Thomas  had  pacwd 
highest  on  an  examination  pven  by  the  L'nited  Btatee  Civil  Service  CommisHJim  to 
fill  the  podtion. 

On  Mr.  Hodge's  resignation  in  the  following  January  she  was  put  in  full  charge, 
and  from  that  time  until  her  death  performed  the  difficult  task  of  managing  an 
imperfectly  ananged  and  catalogued  library  with  marked  ability.  Much  of  her  time 
was  taken  up  by  the  copying  of  the  Motal  I>ictionary  (Maya-Spanish,  Spanieh-Maya) 
from  the  late  Doctor  Brinton'fl  collection,  and  in  addition  to  her  other  dutiee  she 
gave  coneidereble  attention  to  bibliugraphlic  studies  intended  to  lessen  the  labors  of 
students  "f  anthropology. 

Her  extreme  carefulnesB  and  methodical  habits  are  well  illustralt^  by  the  perfect 
order  in  which  all  her  work  was  left,  and  her  staunch  character,  her  modest 
demeanor  and  lovable  dispomtion  were  highly  appreciated  by  her  ai 


John  Wesl»y  Powell,  founder  and  director  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
ffas  bom  March  24,  18.^,  at  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.  He  died  September  23,  1902.  at 
his  snmoier  home  in  Haven,  Me.,  and  was  buried  with  the  honors  due  a  soldier  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

His  boyhood  was  spent  largely  in  the  town  o(  Jackson,  Ohio,  where  hia  mind  was 
first  directed  toward  the  study  o(  nature  by  James  Crookhani,  an  eccentric  but  able 
teacher  of  the  village  youth.  He  was  a  student  for  brief  periods  in  Jacksonville 
and  Oberiin  collies,  and,  taking  up  natural' hii4ory  studicK,  travereed  many  se':tione 
of  the  Middle  West  and  South,  oliserving,  studying,  and  collecting.  It  was  thn*,  no 
doubl,  that  he  acijuire'l  a  decided  bent  for  exploration,  hut  it  wa«  probaiily  hig 
experience  as  an  officer  lo  the  civil  war  that  develnpeil  the  masterly  i|ualttii's  which 
made  him  a  leader  among  men  and  an  organizer  in  the  realm  of  science. 

At  the  cloee  of  the  war,  declining  political  preferment,  he  resumed  his  scieutitic 
studiea  and  engageil  in  teaching  and  in  lecturing  on  gcolotcy.  During  his  con- 
nection with  Wesleyan  Univereiiy  and  the  lllinoix  State  Xormal  Cniven-ity  he 
conducted  clanes  in  the  lield,  and  thiui  Iwcanie  more  and  more  fully  a  devotee  of 
research.  In  1867  he  found  hit*  way  to  the  Far  West,  where  later  he  reached  the 
climax  of  his  careerai>  an  explorer  in  his  memorable  voyage  ilown  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado.  This  expedition  bniught  into  play  his  splendid  courage  and  ciim- 
manding  abilities,  and  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  fraught  with  deep  romantic 
interest  On  these  voyages  of  exploration  contact  with  the  native  tnlies  gave  him 
an  interest  in  ethnology,  and  thenceforth  for  many  years  his  energies  were  divided 
almost  equally  between  the  wlences  of  geol'^ity  and  anthroixil'fgy. 

Major  Powell'a  mind  was  so  broadened  and  strengthened  by  the  varied  upenencca 
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of  bia  early  career  that  when  he  was  called  upon  to  enter  the  service  of  the  nation 
as  explorer,  geologist,  geographer,  and  ethnologist  he  naturally  aaauined  the  r61e  of 
organizer.  He  gathered  about  him  the  beet  avulable  men  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  science,  assigning  them  to  the  fields  for  which  their  abilities  particularly 
fitted  them;  but  at  all  timee  he  was  the  master  spirit,  compassing  with  clear  viaioD 
the  widest  horizon,  and  easily  pointing  the  way  to  even  the  ablest.  His  vigorous 
methods  were  an  inspiration  and  his  large- luindedness  and  generosity  made  a  deep 
impression  on  scores  of  students,  who  recognised  the  potent  influence  exerted  by 
the  master. 

As  Director  o!  the  Geological  Survey  Major  Powell  originated  and  conduct«d  many 
enterprises  of  importance  to  science  and  Ut  public  welfare,  bat  he  was  Anally  forced 
by  failing  health  to  turn  bis  back  upon  all  branches  ot  the  public  service  save  that 
relating  to  the  Indian  tribes,  and  in  1893  he  resigned  the  directorship  ot  the  Geo- 
lo^cal  Survey  to  devote  the  remainder  ot  his  life  to  the  science  of  man,  and  as 
Director  of  the  Bureau  ot  American  Ethnology  achieved  results  that  establish  his 
claim  to  lafting  renown.  The  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  peculiarly  bia  own, 
the  lines  of  research  initiated  by  him  Iveing  in  the  roain  those  that  must  be  followed 
as  long  as  the  Bureau  lasts,  and  in  fact  aa  long  as  the  human  race  remuns  a  subject 
for  etudy.  Although  the  investigations  made  and  directed  by  Powell  related  almost 
exclusively  to  the  American  race,  the  results  are  so  broad  as  to  apply  to  all  mankind. 
It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  bis  energies  were  directed  to  a  field  Tittle 
encumbered  by  the  forms,  methods,  and  determinations  of  earlier  studenls,  since  it 
enabled  him  to  conduct  his  investigations  on  new  lines  and  thus  to  raise  the  scimce 
to  a  higher  plane. 

The  great  series  of  volumes  published  by  the  Bureau,  more  completely  Powell's 
own  than  the  world  can  ever  know,  are  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory,  a  nlon- 
ument  that  will  lose  none  of  its  impressiveness  as  the  years  and  generations  pass, 
and  when,  a  little  later,  the  race  ot  red  men  and  their  unique  culture  are  but  shad- 
ows on  the  face  of  the  world,  and  other  primitive  peoples  have  likewise  passed  for- 
ever out  of  view,  this  monument  that  Powell  has  reared  will  stand,  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  the  nation  among  the  most  important  contributions  to  human  history 
ever  made  by  an  individual,  an  institution,  or  a  State.  Ths  world  of  the  future, 
viewing  Powell's  career,  will  thank  the  guidingstarthat  led  the  farmer  Ixiy  to  become 
a  teacher,  the  teacher  a  soldier,  the  soldier  an  explorer,  the  explorer  a  geologist,  and 
the  geologist  a  historian  of  a  vanishing  race- 
Respectful  !y  submitted. 

W,  H.  Holmes,  Chitf  of  Burton. 
Mr.  S,  P.  Langlbv, 

Secretary  0/  the  SinUktonian  Iitttilution, 
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Sir:  I  h^ve  the  honor  to  aubtnit  the  following  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Inter- 
natioQal  Exchange  Sen'ice  cluring  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1903. 

The  work  required  of  this  branch  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  ie  n.ore  eeseotiitlly  of  a  busineen 
nature  than  that  of  any  of  ite  ilepentlencies.  The 
duties  of  the  Exchanj^e  Service  consist  chiefl]r  of 
transporting  publications  from  Washington  to  all 
foreign  lands,  however  remote,  and  of  receiving 
pablications  from  other  countries,  recording,  and 
forwarding  them  by  registered  mail  to  their  respec- 
tive addreaaes  in  the  Unit^  States. 

The  reguireinents  of  the  service  necessitate  the 
handling  of  many  packages,  a  large  number  of 
which  consist  of  heavy  boxes.  This  fact  renders  it 
necessarythatthe  work  should  be  conducted  on  the 
ground  floor,  for  which  reason  the  south  basement 
of  the  Institution  was  remodeled  ten  years  ago  for 
the  express  use  of  the  Exchange  Service  and  the 
five  rooms  thus  provided  have  since  been  applied 
to  its  uses.  These  rooms  have  been  furnished  with 
assorting  tables,  bins,  record  filing  cases,  and  such 
other  office  appliances  as  are  necessary  for  the  use  of 
clerks  and  other  assistants. 

Although  severai  delays  have  occurred  in  the 
delivery  of  parcels  to  addresses  in  other  countries, 
none  of  them  has  been  due  to  n^ligence  on  the 
part  of  the  Institution.  In  some  instances  delay 
was  due  to  natural  causes,  and  hence  was  unavoid- 
able; but  in  the  greater  number  of  Instances  the 
delay  in  delivery  was  by  reason  of  the  [act  that 
insufllcient  means  are  provided  in  some  counlries 
for  conducting  their  respective  ex<.-hange  bureaus  in 
a  manner  to  insure  prompt  delivery  of  parcels  for- 
warded in  their  care. 

So  far  as  reported,  in  only  one  instance  during 
the  year  has  any  damage  occurred  to  exchanges  in 
transit,  and  even  in  this  case  it  is  believed  that  the 
injury   was   only  slight      In   January,   1903,    the 
steamship  La  Savoit,  of  the  Compagnie  Gcnfrale      p„ 
Trtknsatl antique,  while  making  a  voyage  from  New   ''^'b' 
York  to  Havre,  shipped  water  during  a  gale,  and   i  - 
a  consignment  of  13  cases  for  French  correspondents  J 
becoming  wet  a  part  of  the  contents  was  slightly  < 
damaged.     It  may  be  regarded  as  quite  remarkable   %t^ieft-^etKiiiotttoaa 
that  only  one  accident  of  this  character  should  have  occurred,  although  several  hun- 
dred shipments  were  made  during  the  year. 
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Id  the  report  t>n  the  International  Exchange  Servii'e  for  the  year  1901  reference  was 
made  to  the  loaiof  twocawR  ot  exchanges  by  fire  and  water  in  the  hold  of  the  eteatn- 
ship  Caitano  while  loading  at  her  pier  in  Brooklyn,  preparatory  to  sailing  for  Aus- 
tralian ports.  This  loss  has  now  been  adjusted,  and  the  contribntora  of  the  packages 
will  Boon  be  paid  the  approximate  value  ot  their  respeetive  publications. 

No  better  proof  can  be  desired  of  the  appreciation  of  the  facilities  afforded  the 
public  by  the  International  Exchange  Service  than  the  constant  increase  in  the  nnm- 
ber  of  tranBraiasions  by  old  patrons  of  the  service  as  well  as  the  growing  use  to  which 
the  service  is  put  by  taking  advantage  of  its  privileges  for  the  first  time. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  increase  in  the  work  of  the  year  over  that  o(  the  preced- 
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Germany 

France 
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British  America 
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Japan 
India 
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Cuba 

South  Australia 
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ing  twelve  months,  it  should  lie  observed  tlist,  including  all  classes  of  exchanges, 
150,217  packages,  weighing  559,718  pouiiils,  were  handled  in  1902-3,  as  against  125,796 
packages,  weighing  396,418  jiounds,  during  the  year  1901-2,  an  increase  ot  19  per 
cent  and  41  per  cent,  respectively.  The  average  weight  of  all  packages  transmitted 
during  1901-2  was  3  pounds,  while  the  average  per  pa  .'kage  during  1902~3  was  nearly 
4  pounds. 

The  total  weight  of  exchange  packages  of  douie«>lic  origin  received  during  the  year 
for  transmission  abroad  aggregated  419,191  pounds,  while  the  weight  of  exchanges 
from  abroad  was  140,527  pounds,  or  75  per  cent  and  25  per  cent,  respectively.  These 
Agnree  apparently  do  not  do  justice  to  foreign  contribulora,  especially  those  in  remote 
or  thinly  populated  sections,  since,  being  deprived  ot  the  advantage  of  atxessible 
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exchange  bureans,  they  are  compelled  to  forward  their  reciprocal  contribatioiu  to 
correspondeDtfl  in  the  United  States  by  poet 

The  names  of 
new  coiTeB|>ond- 
entH  in  every  part 
of  the  world  are 
conelantly  being 
added  to  the  ex- 
change list,  1*0  that 
they  DOW  reach  a 
total  of  44,012, 
subdivided  as  fol- 
lows: Foreign  in- 
stitutions, 13,121; 
fordgn  individ- 
uals, 21,332;  do- 
mestic institu- 
tions, 3,319;  and 
domestic  individ- 
uals, 6,240.  De- 
tails by  countries 
will  be  found  in  a 
subjoined  table. 

These  corre- 
spon dents  should 
not  l)e  considered 
as  partici|)ating  in 
an  exchange  with 
the  Smithsonian 
Institution  itself, 
but  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  fa- 
cilities of  the  Ex- 
change Service  at 
home  and  abroad. 

In  1867  a  list  of 
institutions  in 
other  countries, 
then  numbering 
nearly  fl,500,  was 
printed  fur  the  use 
of  the  United 
States  Exchange 
Service  and  sim- 

abroad,    and    has' 


|,  °  1  s  n  i  1  ?  s  ?  i  s  !  1  s  : 

3J       NK«»O0«0««««-N«O 

S  i 1 1 i  i  1  s  1 1 1    i    ill 

3.  incluslYe. 


rough  tbe 


of  great  use  in  fa- 
cilitating their  op- 
erations. During  I''"-  B.— Chart  showing  Ihc  number  of  piickigin 
the  succeeding  six  '"Wnwtlonal  Eicbange  Service  «ch  jeai  Iiom  im 
years,  however,  so  many  new  names  liave  been  added  that  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  list  and  to  publish  a  new  edition,  the  expense  of  which  has  been 
provided  from  the  private  funds  of  the  Institution.  f  ~  Ot^O  \c 
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Tbe  appropriation  tn&de  by  ConKreas  for  the  IntematioDBil  Exchangee  during  the 
year  1902-3  was  S30,000,  being  the  eame  amount  as  wae  appropriated  for  tbe  fiecal 
year  immediately  precedinic.    Owing  to  the  Rimplification  of  tlie  office  work,  hotr- 
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exchanges  shipped  abroad- 


Dcchanges  received  from  abroad 

iibniHd  Irom  HWM 1904,  and  nlso 
rntlod  Stalp.i  during  tlie  aune 


Fio,  1.— Chart  n'prwcnHiiKlhi'  liitiviu'i' of  eichnnRe  Ini 
o(  [acLajei  reoeivi.>d  Ironi  ollivr  i^oiiiiirli'i  lot  diflribiill 

KHod.  Trani'mlijalnnB  Fur  1904  aK  estimated  on  Ihu  bnA 
niulSOS. 

ever,  it  baa  been  poepible  to  reduce  the  number  of  employees  and  coneequently  the 
expenditure  for  her\'ioei',  thuH  enablins  the  Institution  to  meet  the  additional  expense 
of  the  increased  service  without  a  deficit. 
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DaM. 

1-' 

died. 

E. 

For- 

1902, 

10.  «3 

lo.ssa 

15, 7U 
S,1J5 
12.039 
14,760 

16,153 
12.120 
n,96» 
17.  OK. 
I2.BS2 

57,454 

46,822 
28,703 

54,473 

15,1171 

41.210 

M,fle2 

48.  m 

40,783 

!             j 

Aiwii»t 

itos. 

i              '            !              .              1      . 

April 

1              '            I 

1 \ , 

150,217 
M,t21 

M9,718 
163.300 

13.121 

o.«.  1    :..,*>.           o.«u,       «.™         X.™ 

iQcrnwe  over  IWI- 

I 

The  following  table  ibowH  the  nuuiber  of  packageti  of  exchanges  handled  and  the 
Q  the  number  of  convspondentB  each  year  from  1896  t*  1903: 


lS»6-07.  I  is»7-««. 


Number  of  package!  received.  HI,  162 
Weight  of  packages  received.  , 

pouDda 247,444 

Correspondents:  | 

Foreign  socletlen: 9,414 

Foreign  iodivIdiulH '  12.013 

DoiacHlJc  societies 2, 445 

I>onie>lli;  Individuals 4, 136 

Packages  tii  domestic  addrenei*  23, 619 

Caaes  shipped  abroad. 


■■■] 


lim-99.    1399-1900., lOOO-lMl. '1901-11 


317,083 
10,322 
2.596 


113,603  I     121.060 


390.418 

559,718 

11,760 

13,121 

21,331 

3,1H2 

3.310 

33,980 

1,M7 

2.461 
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The  record  of  exchange  correepondents  at  the  cloee  of  the  year  coDtaiued  44,012 
addreaseH,  being  an  increase  of  5,812  over  thoee  of  the  pr^ceiling  year.  The  fuUow- 
ing  table  gives  the  Qumber  of  correspondenta  in  each  country  and  alEO  serves  to 
illuBtrate  the  scope  of  the  service: 


Ties,    vtdnslii. 


Cotre«poiidenln. 


BrlUib  Centnl  Al 
Brltlab  Eaat  Atrlo 
Canary  bdanda... 

Egypt 

French  Kongo . . . 
GBmbla 


Qenaau  E»t  Africa 
Qold  Coast 

Uberia 

LonceDfo  Uarquei. 


Moismblqne .. 

Naul 

Orange  River  C 


British  Honduras.. 

OieUiRlca 

Oiutemala 

QonduimA 

NlcaiBgiu 

BalTador 


AMIBICA  (NOBTH)-.Ctd. 

Gieenland 

Ifexlco 

NewtoundUnd 

St.  Pierre.  UlqnelDD. 

United  Stales 

West  Indies: 

AnguilU 


Grenada 

auadelDupe... 
HaiH , 


Porto  Rico 

SI.  Bartbolomew  .. 
81.  CblisUtpher  .... 


St.  Vincent 

Santo  Domingo  . . 

Tobago 

Trinidad 


847    {  *"KR[CA(BOI 

.  Aigentlna 

I  Bolivia 

j  Braril 

,  British Gotana., 

I  Chile 

no 'J  Colombia 

2H  '   Dutch  Guiana... 
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CorrespoDd 

CountTT. 

16 

t 

.  j,|^rtB 

1             - 

TO 
S2 

2!           3 

3S\          78 

Veneiuela 

AU*. 

10 

Ceylon 

Chin. 

H,         38 

^tmoM 

10 

am 

r^  "^ 

230           468 

I 

s 

„ 

UaUyda: 

BriUihNortb  Borneo 

1 

22 

PhUlpplnelsUnda... 

!^ 

»j  . 

'1    1, 

atrelU  aeltlpmcQl* 

New  SoQlh  W»]«i 

BouUi  AmilralU 

71   '         116 

A  Lui  A— conHnuiil . 
VlclotlB 


!  Great  UrlUln 
tceUnd 


I  F[)l  Iilandtt 

Qermaa  Sen  Gulnva .. 


New  Cnlednnla  . . 


The  following  table  exhibiu  the  incoming  and  outgoinii:  eicchaJigeH  for  the  v. 
branchee  of  the  United  States  Government  during  the  year. 

By  comparison  with  the  last  rejxirt  it  will  be  obnerved  that  there  w 
during  the  year  1902-3  of  1,236  packages  (11  per  cent)  received  from  abroad  for 
United  States  inBtitutiona,  while  21,110  (40  per  cent)  more  packages  were  sent  by 
the  Government  to  addresHea  in  other  countries  than  during  the  preceding  year. 
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Slaltmmt  of  GoiemmenI  erckangn  dHTxng  tiu  year  ISiii-S, 


KwDe  of  Bumn. 


Bwelved    Hen 


1  Historical   Anocia-  I 

tlon ■ 

ADthnrKe  Coal   Slrlke  Com-  I 


A»trophr»tcal  Observatory ' 

AiidtlorlorlheSUtesnilutlwr  | 

Dcpanmen  t« 

Bureau  ol  Amerli»n  Ethnulogr  - 


of  t: 


publics 


Sureuu  o[  Educallon 

Bureau  of  IdiuIbf  Allaira '. 

Bureau  of  Ihe  Mini 

Bureau  o[  NaTlgallun.  Xuvy  ... 
Bureau ol Navigation,  Treasury. . 

Bureau  a[  Ordnance,  Navy | 

Bureau  of  IMblic  Healtb  and  '■ 

Marine- Hospital  Service j 

Bureau  olSlatlallcs \ 

Bureau  of  gleam  EngincrrinK..: 

CensuH  Office ' 

Civil  Service  COmrolaslon 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

ComniisBary-Oeneral,     United 

Stales  Amy 

Commlmlonerot  Internal  Rev-  ' 


Commlaalon 


I  of  ibc  Di»ti 


of  Columbia 

Comptroller  of  theCurrcucy  . 
Depanmenl  of  Agilcullutf . . . 
Department  of  the  Inlcrlor.., 

Depurtmenlof  Lalior 

Department  of  State 


Name  of  Bureau. 


Entomological 
EnglncerSchoolof  Applli 

Fiab  Commlmion 

Oeneral  Land  I 


"I   """ 

1,  Library  of  Con^reM. ...-..■-. -■ 

,.  |;  Life-Saving  Service 

.-  |i  Ugb^HouIe Bosnl 

T  !  National  Academy  of  Seleueei'. 
17  i  National  Bureau  of  standards.. 


I.TSe  jl  Navy  Department 

I    &,eM  ;|  OtnoeofllieChlefof  Englneen.! 

:    b,f»     Ordtum'e  OfBce.  War  Depart-  ! 


Intent  Office .■ 

PrealdenI  of  the  United  Stitex. 

Record  and  Penalon  Office 

Register  of  the  Treasury 

Smithsonian  Inatllulion 

Superintendent  of  I>ocumenI>i. 
Supervising  Arcbltccl'H  Office . . 

Surgeon-Genera  I'B  OfBce 

Treasury  Dopartmenl 


Weatlier  Bureeti  .. 


FollowiDg  is  a  L-oiii punitive  etateoient  of  exchange  transmiseione  by  packttges 
betni^en  the  triiiteil  State*-  and  other  counlriert  during  the  years  1902  and  1903: 

Comp<iTiaiie  gUiUmad  of  packages  received  /o 

Exchange  Sfrricf  during  tkeJUcal  ymra  ending  June 


Algeria... 
Antigua . 


Vo'rl^       From- 


Packagc. 
1711  i              70 
26   
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h  the  Intemnlional 


law. 

19( 

B. 

Coantrj-. 

PnekagM, 

l>H<^k 

IgM. 
From- 

Fiw^ 
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Aumri   H 

4,480 
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17 
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6 
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" 

" 
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h  the  IfOemalioruii 


IWi. 

im 
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Fmm- 

For— 
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IBW. 

1*03, 

Conntrjr, 

PBckagen. 

F>clu«w. 

For— 
1.(66 

From- 

For^ 

Fram- 

Berv[ 

12 
1I» 

t 

I.MS 
609 

27« 

2  767              KM 

■: 

T.iim.nl. 

« 

.. 

t™''        1 

C3fi 
33.961 

1,1W 
6 

109 

MT 
27 

see 

664 

B19 

J 

32 

107, eei 

691 
4S 

8ev«ral  changea  in  the  toreign  relations  of  the  Exchange  Service  have  occurred 
during  the  year. 

Throogh  the  good  ofiicefl  of  the  Department  of  State  arrangementB  were  coneum- 
mated  with  Cuba  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  official  publications,  and  in  December, 
1902,  7  boxes  were  Bhip|>e(l  to  Habana  to  be  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state  at  that  capita. 

On  Deceml>er  26,  1M>2,  a  reserve  set  of  52  caaes  was  forwarded  to  tb^  London 
county  council  bb  an  exchange  for  the  municipal  documente  of  the  city  of  London. 

Transmissions  to  Pretoria  were  interrupted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Transvaal  war, 
and  the  cases  which  had  accumulated  during  hoetilitiee  were  finally  dispatched  on 
March  20,  1903,  to  the  governor  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  Later  advices  indicate 
that  this  set  of  documeots  will  be  deposited  in  the  slate  library  at  Pretoria. 

Regular  shipoieuts  will  be  made  in  future  to  the  depositories  in  Uabana,  Pretoria, 
and  London  at  the  rate  of  about  one  case  every  two  months. 

In  January,  1903,  the  Queensland  government  established  an  exchange  board, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Parliament  House,  Brisbane.  This  board  has  already 
taken  up  the  matter  of  international  exchanges  in  a  systematic  manner,  and  satis- 
factory results  are  sure  to  follow. 

Until  further  notice  the  Exchange  Service  is  constrained  to  discourage  the  for- 
warding of  parcels  to  the  Smitlisonian  Institution  for  transmission  to  China  except 
those  bearing  addresses  in  Shanghai. 

Reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  theue  reports  to  the  restrictions  placed 
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upon  exchanges  forwarded  to  Japan  for  distnbution.  The  department  of  foreign 
affairs  at  Tokyo,  to  which  all  consignments  are  eent  by  the  Sraithaonian  Institution, 
is  willing  to  receive  only  parcels  designed  for  official  institutions  of  the  Japanese 
Government  or  tor  individaals  c»nnect«d  therewith.  Although  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  induce  the  foreign  office  to  dietribute  all  contributionB  for 
Japanese  correspondentfl,  they  have  thus  far  been  of  no  avail. 

The  United  States  minister  to  Ecuador  haa  called  the  attention  of  the  InstitutioD 
to  the  delay  and  expense  oocafiioned  in  transporting  exchanges  to  Quito  by  mountain 
trail  from  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  and  eugftests  that  only  documents  of  great  impoi^ 
tance  be  sent  to  (juilo  until  the  railroad  which  is  now  building  from  the  coast  shall 
be  completed,  about  two  years  hence. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Smithsonian  correspondents  acting  as  distributing 
agenti)  or  receiving  publications  for  transmission  to  the  United  States,  and  of  coun- 
tries receiving  regularly  exchanges  through  the  Institntion: 
Algeria  (via  France). 
Angola  (via  Portugal). 
Argentina:  Mueeo  Nacional,  Buenos  Ayres. 
Austria:  K.  K.  Statistische  C-entral -Commission,  Vienna. 
Azores  (via  Portugal). 

Belgium:  Service  Beige  dea  Changes  Intemationaux,  Brussels. 
Bolivia:  Oficina  Nacional  de  Inmigracion,  Estadfstica  y  Propaganda  Geogr^ca,  1m 

Paz. 
Brazil:  Kervifode  Permuta^des  Intemacionaes,  BibUotheca Nacional,  Riode  Jan^ro. 
British  Colonies:  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London." 
Bulgaria:  Dr.  Paul  Leverkiihn,  Sofia. 
Canada:  Sent  by  mail. 
Canary  Islands  (via  Spain). 

Cape  Colony:  Superintendent  of  the  Stationery  Department,  Cape  Town. 
Chile:  Universidad  de  Chile,  Santiago. 
China:  Shipments  t«m|iorarily  suspended. 
Colombia:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Bogotd. 

Costa  Bica:  Oficina  de  Dep6sito  y  Canje  de  Publlcacionea,  San  Jos^. 
Denmark:  Kongelige  Danske  Videnakabemes  Selskab,  Copenhagen. 
Dutch  Guiana:  Surinaamsche  Koloniale  Bibliotheek,  Paramaribo. 
Ecuador:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Quito. 

East  India:  India  Store  Department,  India  Office,  London. 
Egypt:  Soci^ti?  Kh^iviale  de  GiSographie,  Cairo. 
France:  Bureau  Francis  des  Changes  Intemationaux,  Paris. 
Friendly  Islands:  Sent  by  mail. 

Germany:  Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  Aussere  Halle'sche  strasse  No.  18,  Ldpiig-Gohlis. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland:  Messrs.  William  Wesley  &  Son,  28  Essex  street.  Strand, 

London. 
Greece:  Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Athene. 
Greenland  (via  Denmark). 
Guadeloupe  (via  France). 

Guatemala:  Instituto  Nacional  de  Guatemala,  Guatemala. 
Guinea  (via  Portugal). 

Haiti;  Secr^tMre  d'fitat  des  Relations  Est^rieures,  Port  au  Prince. 
Honduras:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Tegucigalpa. 
Hungary;  Dr.  Joseph  von  KoriJey,  "Redoute,"  Budapest. 

"This  method  is  employed  for  communicating  with  a  large  number  of  the  British 
colonies  with  which  no  means  is  available  for  forwarding  excliangcs  direct. 
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Iceland  (via  Denmark). 

Italy:  Ufficio  detcli  Scambi  Intemazionali,  Biblioteca  Nozionale  Vitlorio  Emanoele, 

Java  {via  Netli«rlandB). 

Korea  (via  Ruasia). 

Liberia:  Care  of  Americao  Colonization  Society,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Liucemborg  [via  Germany). 

Madagascar  (via  Fraoce). 

Madeira  (via  Portugal). 

Mexico:  Sent  by  mail. 

Mozambique  (via  Portugal). 

Natal:  Agent-General  for  Natal,  London. 

Netlierlands:  Bureau  Scientifique  Central  N^erlandale,  BibliothSque  de  I'UniTersit^ 

Leyden. 
New  Guinea  (via  NetberUnda). 
New  Hebrides:  Sent  by  mail. 
Newfoundland;  Sent  by  mail. 

New  South  Wales;  Board  for  International  Exchanges,  Sydney. 
New  Zealand:  Colonial  Museum,  Wellington. 
Nicaragua:  Ministerio  de  Relaciones  Exterioree,  Managua. 
Norway:  Kongelige  Noreke  Frederiks  Univereitet,  Christlauia. 
Paragoay:  Minieterio  de  Relaciones  Exteriores,  Asuncion. 
Persia  (via  Russia). 
Peru:  Seccion  para  el  Canje  de  Publieaciones  Intemacionalee,  MinisteriodeFomento, 

Portugal:  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon. 

Queensland:  Exchange  Board,  Parliament  House,  Brisbane. 

Roumania  (via  Germany). 

Russia:  Commission  Russe  des  fk;hange8  Intemationaux,  B!bliotb&]ue  Imp^riale 
Publique,  St.  Petersburg. 

Salvador:  Museo  Nacional,  San  Salvador. 

Santo  Domingo:  Sent  by  mail. 

Servia  (via  Germany). 

Siam:  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Preebyt«rian  Church,  New  York. 

South  Australia;  Astronomical  Observatory,  Adelaide. 

Spain;  Oficina  p«ra  el  Oanje  de  Publicaciones  Oficiales,  Cientiflcas  y  Literariae,  Sec- 
cion de  Propiedad  Jntelectual  del  Ministerio  de  Foniento,  Madrid. 

Sumatra  (via  Netherlands). 

Syria:  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York. 

Sweden;  Koi^^liga  Svenska  Vetenskape  Akademien,  tSto<-kholm. 

Switzerland:  Service  des  Changes  Intemationaux,  Bibliothtk|ue  F^d^rale  Centrale, 

Tasmania:  Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania,  Hobart. 

Tunis  (via  France). 

Turkey;  American  Board  of  Commissionere  for  Foreign  Missions,  Boston. 

Uruguay:  Ofidna  de  Dep6dto,  Beparto  y  Canje  Intemacional,  Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Caracas. 

Victoria:  Public  Library,  Museums,  and  National  Gallery,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia:  Victoria  Public  Library,  Perth. 

Zanzibar:  Sent  by  mail. 

The  distribution  of  exchanges  to  foreign  countries  was  made  in  2,461  cases,  257  of 
which  contained  official  documents  for  authorized  depositories,  and  the  contents  o( 
2,204  cMaee  conaitrted  of  Government  and  other  publications  for  miscellaneous  corre- 
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spondentB.    Of  the  latter  class  of  e 

xchan)ceB,  the  number  of  cases  sent  to 

each  country 

is  given  below: 

Afxentina 

..     44 

Natal 

3 

Austria 

..     86 

New  South  Walefl 

44 

..       1 

Ketherlands 

52 

Belgium 

..    66 

New  Providence 

1 

Bolivia 

..      5 

Nicaragua 

6 

Brazil 

..     44 

Norway 

30 

Paraguay 

Peru 

..       2 

12 

Polynesia 

Portugal 

(») 

China :.... 

..       4 

9 

Chile 

..     20 

Roumania 

(') 

Colombia 

..     11 

RuBsia 

75 

D-mark 

..    30 

Servia 

(') 

Dutch  Gniana 

■  ■  (") 

Siam 

1 

Ecuador 

..       9 

SouthAuptralia 

20 

Egjpt 

..       6 

St.  Kitta 

1 

France  and  colonies 

..  244 

St.  Lucia 

1 

Germany  

..  364 

Sweden 

50 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

..  426 

SwitMriand 

60 

Greece 

..     10 

Syria 

i") 

Guatemala 

..      9 

Tasmania 

6 

HMti 

-.       2 

Transvaal 

C) 

Honduras 

..      7 

Trinidad 

4 

Hungary 

..     40 

Turkey 

7 

Italy 

..     »4 

Uruguay 

15 

..       6 

..     65 

Japan  

Victoria 

23 

Liberia 

..       2 

Weetem  Australia 

12 

Mexico 

-   C) 

Following  is  a  list  of  foreign  depositories  to  which  sets  of  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment publications  are  sent  under  the  joint  ret<olution  o(  C-ongress  approved  March  2, 
1867.  One  box  of  current  publications  was  forwarded  to  each  depository  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  October  2,  and  December  17,  1902,  and  on  February  17-and  April  27, 1903: 

Argentina;  Library  o£  the  Foreign  Office,  Buenos  Ayres. 

Argentina:  Biblioteca  PUblica  Provincial,  I^  Plata. 

Australia:  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  Melbourne. 

Austria:  K.  K.  Slatistische  Central-Comniigsion,  Vienna. 

Baden:  UniversitatB-Bibliothek,  Freiburg. 

Bavaria:  Konigliche  Hof-  und  Staats-Bibliolhek,  Munich. 

Belgium:  BibliothiV|ue  Boyale,  Brussels. 

Brazil:  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


to  Netherlands. 


« Included  ii 

>  Packages  gent  by  mail. 

'  Include'  iu  transniisHionn  to  Germany. 

''Included  in  transmissions  to  lireat  Brilwn. 
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Canada:  ParUamentBrjr  Library,  Ottawa. 

Chile:  Biblioteca  del  Congreeo,  Santiaf^. 

Colombia:  Bibliot«<:a  Nacional,  Boftot^ 

Coeta  lUca:  Ofirina  de  Dep^eito  y  Canje  de  Pablii^cionee,  Han  Joe^. 

Gaba:  Deptutnient  of  State,  Habana. 

Denmark:  Kongelige  Bibliotheket,  Copentiagen. 

England:  British  MuBenin,  London. 

England:  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sciences,  London. 

Fmnce:  Biblioth^qne  Nationale,  Paris. 

Germany:  Dentacho  Beichstags-Bibliothek,  Berlin. 

Greece:  National  Library,  Athens. 

Haiti:  Secretaire  d'etat  des  Gelations  Ext^rienree,  Fort  au  Print-e. 

Hungary:  Unngarian  House  of  Delegates,  Budapest. 

India:  Secretary  to  the  Government  of  India,  Calcutta. 

Ireland:  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 

Italy:  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Bome. 

Japan:  Foreign  Office,  Tokyo. 

Mexico:  Jostltulo  BibliogrASco,  Museo  Nodonal,  Mexico. 

Netherlands:  Library  of  the  Slatee  General,  The  Hague. 

New  South  Wales:  Board  for  International  Exchanges,  Sydney. 

New  Zealand:  General  Assembly  Library,  Wellington. 

Norway:  Storthingets  Bibliothek,  Christiania. 

OntaHo:  Legislative  Library,  Toronto. 

Pern:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Lima. 

Portugal:  Bibliotheca  Nacional,  Lisbon. 

Prussia;  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  Berlin. 

Quebec:  Legislative  Library,  Quebec. 

Queensland;  Parliamentary  Library,  Brisbane. 

Russia:  Imperial  Public  Library,  St  Petersburg. 

Saxony:  Konigliche  Bibliothek,  Dresden. 

South  Australia:  Parliament  Library,  Adelaide. 

Spain:  Seccion  de  Propiedad  Intelectual  del  Ministerio  de  Fomento,  Madrid. 

Sweden:  Kongliga  Biblioteket,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland;  Bibliotb^que  F^J^rale,  Berne. 

Tasmania;  Parliamentary  Library,  Hobart. 

Transvaal:  State  Library,  Pretoria. 

Turkey:  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Constantinople. 

Uruguay:  Oficiua  de  Dep6eito,  Reparto  y  Canje  Intemactonal  de  Publicaciones, 
Montevideo. 

Venezuela:  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Carfkas. 

Victoria:  Public  Library,  Melbourne. 

Western  Australia:  Viclorifl,  Public  Library,  Perth. 

Wurttemberg:  Kimigliche  Bibliothek,  Stuttgart 

The  50  sets  of  ofhcial  documents  provided  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  March  2,  1867,  have  all  been  placed  in  appreciative  hands  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  noted  in  the  preceding  list.  Finding  that  a  still  further  exchange  with  for- 
eign governments  was  necessary  in  order  to  increase  the  collections  in  the  Library  of 
Congress,  a  joint  resolution  was  approved  March  2,  1901,  providing  62  sets  for  distri- 
bution abroad  in  lieu  of  50  sets  ae  formerly,  and  further  provision  was  made  by  this 
resolution  for  increasing  the  number  of  sets  to  100  on  the  request  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress. 

The  distribution  of  theadditional  sets  provided  for  by  the  joint  resolution  of  March 
2, 1901,  hss  been  made  through  the  International  Exchange  Service  to  such  foreign 
depositories  as  the  Librarian  of  Cosgrees  in  his  judgment  has  deemed  expedient. 
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having  solely  in  view  the  procurement  of  such  pubticatious  in  exirhaiiKe  as  were 
especially  desired  hy  that  library. 

Oo  account  of  lack  oF  epace  in  the  SmithBonian  building  for  etoring  the  additional 
sets  provided  for  by  ttie  resolution  of  1901,  these  documents  have  been  delivered 
from  the  (iovemment  Printing  Office  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  turn  are 
forwarde<l  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  from  time  lo  time  for  transmiBsion  abroad 
as  negotiations  are  consummated.  Wht;n  depositories  fur  all  these  additional  sets 
shall  have  been  arranged  for,  however,  it  is  expected  that  the  documents  will  be 
delivered  directly  from  the  Uovemment  Printing  Office  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, and  that  all  uniform  sets  will  then  be  shipped  abroad  at  the  same  time  and 
accompanied  by  duplicate  printed  lists  of  the  rontenta  of  each  case,  as  is  now  custom- 
ary when  shipments  are  made  to  the  original  50  depositories. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  new  depositories  to  which  consignments  have  been 
made  during  the  year: 

British  Columbia;  Legislative  Assembly,  Victoria. 

Cape  Colony:  Colonial  Governor,  Cape  Town. 

France;  Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  Paris. 

Germany:  Foreign  Office,  Bremen. 

Guatemala:  Secretary  of  the  Government,  Guatemala. 

Jamaica;  Colonial  Secretary,  Kingston. 

Manitoba;  Provincial  Library,  Winnip^. 

Natal:  Colonial  Secretary's  Office,  Pietermaritiburg. 

New  Brangwick:  Legislative  Library,  FredeHcton. 

Northwest  Territories:  Government  Library,  Reeina. 

Nova  Scotia:  Legislative  Library,  Halifax. 

Prince  Edward  Island:  Legislative  Library,  Georgetown. 

Dr.  Felix  Fliigel,  Messrs.  William  Wesley  &  Son,  anil  Dr.  Joseph  von  Koruey  con- 
tinue to  act  as  agents  of  the  InstituUon  in  Leipzig,  London,  and  Budapest,  respec- 
tively. In  each  instance  the  interests  of  the  Institution  generally,  and  those  of  the 
International  Exchange  Service  in  particular,  are  conducted  with  rare  ability. 

To  those  correspondents  abroad  who  give  their  personal  attention  and  doubtless 
often  expend  private  means  in  furthering  the  interests  of  international  exchanges  at 
large  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  Institution  should  be  accorded. 

The  appreciation  of  the  .Smithsonian  institution  and  its  branches  is  due  to  Mr. 
Charles  A.  King,  deputy  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  for  his  constant  assist- 
ance in  clearing  assignments  from  abroati  for  the  Institution.  I  desire  to  commend 
also  the  efficiency  and  faithfulness  of  the  employes  of  the  exchange  service  through- 
out the  year. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  W.  Home, 
Acting  Vanitfir  of  Exchanget. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Lang  LBV, 

Secretary  of  the  Stnilhtonian  Ittgtitulion. 

Jdlv  1,  1903. 
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Appendix  IV. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ZOOLOGICAL 
PARK. 

8tB:  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  eubinit  the  following  report  ri!latLng  to  tlie  (Xin- 
dition  anil  operations  of  Ihe  National  Zoological  Park  tor  the  year  eniiing  June  110, 
ie03: 

At  the  cloee  o(  that  perioil  the  approxiinale  value  of  the  properly  belonging  to  the 
park  was  as  follows: 

RnildingB  for  animals t84, 000 

Ruiklings  for  administrative  pilrposes H,  000 

Office  luraiture,  books,  apparatus,  elc 4, 000 

Machinery,  tools,  and  implementH 2, 200 

Fences  and  outdoor  incloeurea 33, 000 

Roadways,  bridges,  paths,  rustic  seats,  etc HO,  000 

Nurseries 1,000 

Horses 400 

Animals  in  zoological  collection 40,000 

A  detailed  list  of  the  animals  in  the  ixillection  h  apiienileil  hereto.  They  may  be 
claaeified  aa  follows: 


ttcptllo 

Total.., 


luillRe- 

F< 

eign. 

Domesli- 

Total. 

310 

H3 

H2 

635 

158 

las 

64 

»H 

S69 

2» 

m 

1,000 

The  accessions  of  animals  during  the  year  have  l>een  as  follows: 

Preaented 

Purchased  and  collected 

Lent 

Received  from  Yellowstone  National  Park 

Received  in  exchange 

Bom  in  National  Zoological  Park 

Received  from  United  States  consul  at  Newcastle,  New  South  Wales.. 


Total 470 

The  cost  for  purchase,  collection,  and  transportation  of  these  aweasiona  haw  lieen 
(4,500. 

The  appropiiaUon  for  the  general  service  of  the  park  was  made  in  (lie  following 
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itiK  and  rt>peirinf:  buildinire  and  inclosurea;  care,  subsistence,  purchase,  and  trans- 
poriatioii  of  aninialH,  ini-lucling  ralarife  or  compensation  of  all  neressary  employees; 

" "- '   -— 1...  1...    —1 :_j;_l-     .1 !_.: A    —l-llaliing   of 


(lit-  piirchay>e  of  iiet'et'sary  \ioiikg  and  periodicals,  the  printing  and  pnhli 
opcrationf,  not  exeeeding  one  thoueiand  Ave  hundred  copies,  and  general  iimiucuiBi 
expensed  not  otherwise  provi<le"l  (or,  ninety  thousand  dollaiB. 

An  atlditional  appropriation  was  made  au  follows: 

For  the  construction  of  an  elephant  lnnise,  with  bathing  pools  and  other  accesBO- 
ries,  including  laborand  materials  and  all  neecssarv  incidental  expenses,  ten  thotuand 
dollars;  one-half  of  which  sums  for  the  National  fioolotrical  I'arli  shall  be  paid  from 
the  revenues  of  the  District  of  ('oluinbia  and  the  other  half  Irom  the  Treasury  ol  the 
Uniletl  Slates.     (Sundry  civil  act  June  28,  1902.) 

In  Buhmilting  estimates  to  (.'ongresa  $20,000  was  specified  for  the  elephant  houae. 
Only  half  of  this  amount  was  appropriate^!,  which  was  altogether  inadequa,te  for  such 
a  buihiing  tm  had  liecn  planned— in  fact,  was  sutlicient  only  to  inclose  the  required 
space  widi  the  cheapest  jtotwible  construction  having  the  necessary  strength. 

The  prei)aratiun  <)f  new  plans  and  sixvifications  adapl«<t  lo  the  amount  available 
was  l>egiin  as  soon  as  the  apiiropriation  had  been  made  and  a  contract  for  the  work 
was  let  early  in  September,  ^^^>rk  under  the  contract  was  commenced  promptlyand 
pushe<l  as  rapidly  as  ciretmii'tances  wduld  permit.  There  was  some  unavoidable 
delay  in  securing  materials,  hut  the  building  was  completed  earJy  in  January,  1903. 
The  contract  covererl  building  pniper,  outdoor  bathing  pool,  and  fence  for  outside 
yard,  and  amounted  to  118,594.  Boiler  and  heating  pipes  and  some  other  interior  fit- 
tings and  guani  rail  aroumi  outside  yard  were  not  iiicluded  in  the  contract,  this 
work  l>eing<lone  by  ilay  labor.  The  total  cost,  including  architect's  commission,  was 
$10,000.  Aliout  $.tOO  als<)  was  expende<l  from  the  general  appropriation  in  necessary 
grading  and  construction  of  walks  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

The  house  is  a  plain,  >«rn-like  structure  of  brick,  35  by  65  feet  inside,  a  space  35 
feet  stjuare  being  provide*!  for  the  elephant,  a  10-foot  passage  reserved  for  attendants, 
and  a  S[>ace  20  by  35  feet  for  the  public.  The  outside  yard  is  79  by  96  feet  and 
includes  a  concrete  bathing  \uni\  20  fw-t  in  diameter  and  6  feet  deep.  The  fence  is 
8  feet  high,  constructeil  of  steel  throughout,  and  consists  of  I-beam  posts,  I'hannel- 
beam  rait,  and  picketn  of  2|-inrh  stiff,  rounil  steel  18  inuhes  apart.  Both  posts  and 
pickets  arc  iM't  in  a  heavy  concrete  iKtse.  A  liar  of  2-inch  hall-round  iron,  in  which 
are  set  uniatl  iminted  steel  knolis,  is  fastenerl  along  the  inner  side  of  the  tail,  lo  dis- 
courage the  elephant  from  pushing  against  it.  An  area  between  the  yard  and  pool, 
pnitecte<l  by  a  Btiick«de,  has  been  planted  with  shnibs  and  trees,  which  will  soon 
shade  to  a  considerabli!  extent  lM>lh  yard  an<l  pool.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  exterior  appearantv  of  the  house  and  yard.  The  elephant  was  put  in  the 
house  March  12,  1903. 

Besides  the  regular  cost  of  maintenance,  several  important  improvements  have 
been  male  during  the  year  from  the  general  appropriation. 

Bouitdary  fence.— The  iiiH-rvtaty  hniX  (or  several  years  been  urging  upon  Congress 
the  need  of  replacing  the  wooden  .l>oun<lary  fence,  which  .was  constructed  in  1890. 
.Ttiere.vas.an  iiu-rease  of  JIO.OOO  in  the  general  iqipropriation  over  the  sum  provided 
for  the  [)reviouw  year,  and  this  amount  was  applie<i  to  the  (^>nstruction  of  a  new  fence. 
'  Work  .was  begim  »is)n  after  the  appropriation  liei«nie  available,  and  the  fence  was 
completed  during  autunm,  except  on  a  small  jiortion  of  the  boundary,  where  the 
grades  are  being  changed  to  conform  to  newly  constructed  highways  of  the  District  of 
Cohmtbia.  The  fence  consi^1s  of  I'age  woven-wire  fencing,  72  inches  wiile,  of  extra 
slrengljj,  and  .■arrioi  on  piwts  <)f  heavy  iron  pipe  set  in  concrete  ba!^H.  Three  liarbed 
wir<f  are  useil  aliove,  iiinkiJig  the  total  height  911  inches.  Heavy  galvani^ieil  netting 
extends!;;,  inches  into  tlie  ground  below  tor  stx-urily  against  dogs. 

The  amount  available  was  not  sufficient  to  jirovide  suitable  entrance  gates,  and 
temporary  galea  were  made  with  wire  fencing  attacheit  lo  a  light  frame  of  angle  iron. 
The  total  cost  of  the  fence  was  $10,000. 
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Echidna.  ■Jaswanian  Devil." 

Tasmanian    ■Zebba  Wolf," 
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In  connection  with  the  buildinn;  of  tlie  feni*  it  became  iiecessary  lo  reestablish 
certain  pointa  on  the  Iraiuidary  line  where  the  gradin);;  of  Dietrict  highways  liad  dis- 
placed the  original  niarks  or  wliere  the  lioe  bad  been  altered  since  Ihc  official  sur- 
vey waa  made.  The  surveyor  of  the  DiBtrict  of  Columbia  waa  accordingly  employed 
Ui  reeurvey  the  boundary  and  jirepare  a  new  an'l  authoritative  map. 

Bear  ijnrdg. — Two  bear  yards  begun  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  have  been 
completed.  Provision  has  been  made  fcira>ericeof  10  yards,  and  I  he  site  for  the 
entire  series  has  been  graded.  The  two  central  cagm  of  the  series  were  built  and  are 
occupied,  respectively,  by  the  Kodlak  bear  and  the  palrof  polar  bears.  These  cages 
are  approximately  40  feet  square,  and  each  contains  a  bathing  pool  about  20  feet  in 
diameter.  The  fence  is  10  feet  high,  with  an  overhang  inward  of  2  feet  6  inches.  It 
is  constructed  of  vertical  bars  of  J-lnch  stiff  round  steel,  spaced  5  inches  on  centers, 
passing  through  horizontal  rails  of  2}  by  i  inch  round-edged  steel.  Each  yanl  ia 
provider!  with  a  house  in  the  rear,  the  front  of  which  is  of  large  weatbereil  rocks  laid 
up  with  wide  irregular  joints.  Bear  walls  are  of  concrete.  Each  house  hasagrating 
door  at  front  and  rear  and  a  grating  across  one  end  the  entire  width  of  the  house. 
In  winter  a  tight  storm  door  is  litte<l  inio  tbe  rear  o|>eni[^,  and  the  open  end  of  the 
house  is  closed  with  a  wooden  panel.  The  door  at  the  frout  is  closed  with  a  sliding 
grating,  operated  outside  the  house.  There  is  also  a  grating  door  at  the  rear  of  the 
yard  for  the  use  of  kee|>ers,  all  attendance  being  from  the  rear.  The  cost,  including 
grading,  drainage,  anil  water  supply,  has  l>een  $3,000.  Trees  have  U'en  planted 
about  the  cages,  which  after  a  few  years  will  shade  both  animals  and  visitors.  A 
trellis  of  light  steel  framework  has  lieen  constructed  over  the  public  walk  and  the 
front  part  of  the  cages,  and  over  this  quick -growing  vines  are  being  traine<l,  which 
will  afford  lihade  till  the  trees  reai:h  sulScient  size  to  render  such  shade  unnecessary. 

Eagle  rage. — This  structure  alro  was  l>egun  as  the  last  fiscal  year  ended.  It  was 
completed  early  in  the  present  year  and  at  once  occupied.  The  cage  hasprovedto 
be  very  satisfactory,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  simitar  structures  can  be 
built  for  other  birds  of  prey,  especially  for  the  California  condors,  which  now  have  to 
be  kept  in  a  cage  of  quite  inadequate  size. 

The  following  alterations  and  additions  have  been  made  to  buildings  and  grounds 
during  the  year: 

Improiemaili  in  aguoriuiii. — The  small  aquarium  maintained  for  several  years  in 
an  old  work  shed  proved  to  l>e  of  so  mu<'h  interest  lo  visitors  that  it  seemed  advisa- 
ble to  make  some  alterations  in  order  lo  provide  more  satisfactory  conditions  for 
operation  and  exhibition.  Under  your  instructions  the  lighting,  which  had  been 
insufficienl.  was  improveil  by  putting  in  a  continuous  series  of  skylights  on  the  north 
side  and  doubling  the  skylight  area  on  the  south  side.  A  new  exhibition  tank,  12 
feet  long.  3  feet  10  inches  high,  and  5  feet  deep,  was  constructed  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor.  A  second  concrete  storeKe  tank  for  salt  water  was  built  and  an  extra  pump 
and  additional  piping  put  in,  so  that  the  entire  series  of  tanks  on  one  side  and  the 
new  end  tank  can  be  supplied  with  salt  water.  It  was  also  recognized  that  a  bare 
background  of  asphalle<l  wood  did  not  disi>lay  lii^hes  to  advantage  or  give  any  proper 
idea  of  the  surroundings  in  which  they  ordinarily  live.  Some  of  the  tanks  have 
therefore  been  lined  with  rock  of  different  kinds,  while  in  others  cement  has  been 
combine<l  with  gravel  ami  waterwoYn  stones  to  give  the  background  tbe  appearance 
of  a  natural  bank.  Fresh-water  plants,  marine  atga',  Hpongt-s,  ct<-.,  have  l>c.>cn  used 
as  accci!Sorii'S  in  these  tanks  to  prwluce,  so  lar  as  t>ossible,  the  ap|iearance  of  natural 
condition!".  The  improvement  thus  made  has  l)een  appreciated  by  the  public  as  well 
as  favorably  commented  on  by  iwrsons  eiigage<l  in  aquarium  work. 

A  large  mirror  has  iK'cn  installed  on  the  xiof  of  the  aquarium  and  so  connected 
that  it  throws  sunlight  at  all  times  of  day,  through  color<^  glass,  into  one  of  the 
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Addition  to  temporarti  bird  hoau. — It  was  found  to  he  necessary  to  further  enUrge 
the  temporary  bird  house  in  order  to  [umiBh  winter  quarters  for  hirds  from  the 
large  flying  cage.  An  extension  50  feet  long  and  35  feet  wide  weis  built  at  the  north 
eiui  with  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  end  of  thi?  extension  was  made  into  a  single  cage, 
20  by  3o  feet,  extendioft  the  full  height  of  the  building  and  provided  with  a  pool, 
trees,  etc.  A  considerable  part  of  the  birds  from  the  flying  page  were  kept  here  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Thia  addition  made  it  possible  lo  keep  birds  in  a  fairly  comfortable 
manner,  but,  with  acceeaionB  which  have  come  in  during  the  current  year,  especially 
from  United  States  officers  abroad,  the  collection  has  again  quite  outgrown  the 
accommodations. 

Repairs  to  aiildoijr.  hoiae. — When  this  house  was  built  it  was  necessary,  on  account 
of  insufficiency  of  funds,  to  use  the  cheapest  materials.  As  a  natural  result  some 
parts  of  the  structure  have  already  given  away  from  decay.  During  the  year  it 
became  necewary  to  put  new  floors  in  all  of  the  large  cages.  The  wooden  floors 
were  removed  and  replaced  by  a  macailam  surface  on  a  base  of  stone  laid  in  the 
"Telford"  manner.  Concrete  walla  were  built  to  sustain  the  front  of  the  cages  and 
the  partitions.  New  double  partitionH  were  also  constructed,  with  doors  sliding  into 
them,  and  the  outer  wall  was  ceiled  for  greater  warmth. 

Repain  to  indoinireii. — Several  of  the  inclosures  for  runiinanl  animals  have  required 
repairs  during  the  year.  The  elk  paddock  was  in  such  bail  condition  that  the  wire 
fencing  had  to  tie  replaced  for  a  distance  of  100  rods,  and  at  least  an  equal  amount 
additional  will  have  to  be  rebuilt  very  soon.  A  fence  poesessingat  once  the  desirable 
qualities  of  lightne^,  strength,  and  durability  is  apparently  not  yet  obtainable. 

Wort  on  raadwayt. — Xo  new  roadways  have  been  constructed  during  the  year,  hut 
the  driveway  connecting  with  Klingle  road  was  rebuilt  for  a  distance  of  300  feet  in 
order  to  conform  to  the  new  grade  established  tor  that  road.  The  ford  on  this  drive- 
way was  also  paved  with  concrete,  as  the  current  of  Rock  Creek  frequently  eroded 
the  natural  bed  at  that  point  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  crossing  unsafe  for 
carriages.  Since  this  improvement  was  made  there  has  been  no  further  trouble  of 
this  kind.  It  also  became  necessary  to  remove  the  metaling  from  the  roadway 
between  Quarry  road  entrance  and  the  bridge  over  the  creek,  as  a  considerable  fill 
was  required  there  to  connect  with  the  new  entrance  road  constructed  by  the  District 
at  that  point. 

Neir  eiitrtinre  road  from  Kenemii  oimn^ — The  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  include<l  the  follow  ing  item  '  For  Kenesaw  avenue,  entrance  to  Zoological 
Park,  grading  (and  the  Comnussionerv  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  authorized  to 
adjust  the  lines  of  the  streets  at  this  localit\  so  as  to  afford  an  entrance  to  the 
Zoological  Park  upon  good  and  satistattorv  grade  with  authority  to  exchange  with 
the  owners  of  the  abutting  property  anv  land  now  within  the  lines  of  said  streets 
that  may  be  necessary  lo  aicomplish  said  purpose  Provided,  That  no  expense  is 
incurred  thereby  by  the  United  ''tates  or  the  District  of  Columbia},  ten  thousand 
dollars." 

This  entrance  roadway  has  been  gnuted  throughout  to  a  width  of  50  feet.  It  has 
not  as  yet  been  otherwise  improved,  but  will  probably  lie  graveled  soon.  A  fill  was 
required  the  entire  length  of  the  mad,  which  extends  into  the  park  alwut  200  feet, 
and  the  side  sloiie  encroachif  on  the  park  the  whole  length.  The  jiark  is  now  bor- 
dered on  the  east  side  froni  (Quarry  road  to  Klingle  rosd  by  a  bank  of  raw  earth  as 
steep  as  it  will  stand  anil  from  15  to  40  feet  high.  Measures  will  have  to  be  taken 
to  protect  the  meadow  and  wooiliaiid  below  from  the  wash,  also  to  plant  the  slope 
so  as  to  screen  it  and  cover  it  with  a  growth  of  v«setation  which  will  hold  the  earth 
and  prevent  erosion. 

Imjiorlant  afcemionx. — Dr.  V.  W.  tloding,  United  States  consul  at  JTewcasfle,  New 
South  Wales,  secured  for  the  park  during  the  year  the  most  im|K)rtant  collections 
yet  received  from  any  one  source,  amounting  to  more  tliitn  140  specimens,  among 
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whii;h  were  a  Taamanian  zebra  wolf  with  3  youn^,  a  TaBmanion  devil,  3  echiiinsM,  13 
banicarooH  of  various  Hpecits,  3  phalatigers,  2  flying;  plialaogers,  4  native  cats  { Da»y- 
urut),  a  l)1aclc-backc<l  jacbal,  a  piur  of  emiu>,  30  cockatooa  hihI  paroquets,  a  weilge- 
taile<l  eagle,  a  pair  of  black  swatw,  and  many  other  birds.  A  number  of  these 
animals  were  gifts  from  Doctor  Gosling,  or  through  him,  from  perxonf!  in  Australia 
who  are  ii'teresled  in  mitural  history;  others  whii'h  were  eepei'ially  difficult  to  obtain 
were  purchased  by  Doctor  Goding  at  small  coHt  through  rorreitiHindents  in  remote 
parts  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Ilis  wide  acquaintance  throughout  the  Australian 
region  and  knowledge  of  its  fauna  made  it  possible  for  Doctor  Ooding  to  secure  a 
thoroughly  representative  collection,  and  acknowledgment  ia  here  given  of  the  grat- 
itude of  the  park  and  of  its  obligation  to  Doctor  (.ioding  for  his  valuable  asaistance. 
Sonic  of  the  animals  mentioned  are  shown  in  Plate  II. 

E.  II.  Plumacher,  United  Stales  consul  at  Maracaibo,  Venezuela,  presented  a 
monkey,  a  deer,  a  peccary,  2  agoutis,  and  several  iguanas,  parrola,  and  owls. 

E.  S.  Cunningham,  United  Stales  consul  at  Aden,  Arabia,  presented  a  fine  speci- 
men of  caracal. 

An  othcerof  the  Sudan  government  offeree)  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
young  lion,  which  was  cecured  for  the  park.  Dr.  11.  T.  McLaughlin,  of  the  Ameri- 
can mission  at  Omdunnan,  kindly  attended  to  the  forwarding  of  the  animal,  which 
proved  to  be  a  fine  male  about  12  months  old. 

The  President  presented  to  the  park  a  bay  lynx  and  a  black  bear. 

Vi(^r  J.  Evans,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  presentett  a  fine  male  Arabian  baboon. 

Capt.  John  L.  Young,  of  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  presenteil  the  aqua- 
rium with  a  number  of  interesting  Ashes  and  also  assisted  materially  in  securing  other 
specimens. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park,  through  its  acting  sui>erintendunt,  Maj.  John 
Pitt'her,  U.  S.  Army,  furnisheil  a  fine  niale  grizzly  bear,  weighing  500  pounds. 
ExchaiiycK  were  made  during  the  year  with  the  New  York  Zonl.igical  Park;  Lin<:oln 
Park,  Chicago;  the  Zoological  (iarden  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  various  private  indi- 
viduals, by  means  of  which  surphiM  animals  were  disposed  of  and  desirable  s[H.'ci- 
mens  obtained.  Birlli:i  increased  somewhat  in  number  over  the  previous  year,  and 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  lieavere  have  again  bre<),  this  time  producing  three 
young. 

Purthiues  included  a  young  female  lion  obtiuned  for  the  park  by  tlie  Uniteil  States 
coDtiul  at  Aden,  Araliia,  a  specimen  of  the  Oregon  cougar,  2  fishers,  a  female  moose 
as  a  mate  for  the  male  already  in  the  collection,  4  Cuban  flamingos,  also  a  male 
llama  and  several  birds  which  did  not  arrive  until  after  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  young  brown  bear  obtained  on  the  mainland  of  Alaska,  opposite  Kodiak 
Island,  in  May,  1901,  made  a  very  sat  is  factory  .growth  and  weiglieil.  in  June  of  this 
year,  450  pounds.  Its  weightwhen  captured  was  IS  pounds.  This  bear  is  probably 
of  the  kind  recently  described  as  'Vjfim  ijijas. 

LoiMK  of  animal*. — The  most  important  were  6  American  bison,  3  of  which  died 
from  goftro-enteritis,  1  from  al>scess  of  the  stomach,  and  1  from  pyicmia;  2  wood- 
land caribou,  2  prong-horn  antelopes,  alim  I-')  monkeys,  the  loss  of  which  must  be 
charged  mainly  to  lack  of  proper  housing. 

Autopsies  on  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  animals  which  dieil  were  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  UnittHl  States  Agricultural  I)e[iarlment,  and 
facts  of  interest  were  learned  as  well  as  information  secured  which  will  lie  of  service 
to  the  park  In  the  future. 

One  draft  horse  and  one  saddle  hoise  were  condemned  during  the  year  as  tmftt 
for  use  and  were  sold  at  public  auction. 

The  urgent  need  of  a  house  for  small  mammals  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and,  while  noneparate  appropriation  was  made  for  this  purpose,  it  is  hoped 
that  from  the  slightly  increased  general  appropriation  for  the  year  1904  i^aafflcient 
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ainouiit  can  be  reserved  to  erect  at  least  a,  part  of  the  building.  Flans  for  the  house 
are  already  well  under  way. 

It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  park  if  immediate  provision  could  be 
ma<le  for  ita  most  vital  needs.  A  central  heating  plant  is  one  of  the  indispensable 
features  of  a  permanent  equipment  and  muHt  be  put  in  ultimately.  The  establish- 
ment of  Bueh  a  plant  will  result  not  only  in  direct  an<l  itnniediat*!  ei'gnoniy  through 
reducing  tbe  amount  oE  fuel  and  the  number  of  liiemen  required,  but  it  will  also 
save  the  expense  of  providing  each  building  ere<-te(l  with  a  separate  heating  plant, 
and  will  remove  from  all  the  public  exhibilion  houses  the  dirt,  smoke,  and  other 
inconvenienii^  which  necessarily  attend  the  ojM'ration  of  a  heating  plant  in  the 
building. 

Need  of  a  suitable  public  comfort  house  eijuipjied  for  ladies  and  children  and 
with  provisioh  for  a  rei'taurant  Iibh  1)efore  Ixi-n  nientiuncil  and  is  again  urged.  The 
present  insufficient  arrangements  are  becoming  each  year  more  unsatii-tactory  and 
objectionable.  It  may  be  mentioneil  that  accomniodaliona  of  this  kind  are  among 
the  most  important  features  in  all  of  the  leading  zixiiogical  ganlens. 

Attention  is  again  called  to  the  gnwt  deHirabilily  of  providing  iiennanent  iHiild- 
ings  for  nnimalH  sufficient  lu  keep  |>acc  with  the  growth  of  the  collectiouH,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  further  neci-ssily  for.putting  up  i:lieap  temporary  structures,  wbicli 
are  never  Batisfactory  and  entail  a  greater  final  coi^t  than  would  result  were  perma- 
nent houses  provided  aftbe  outset. 
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K~... 

Number. 

MAMinw— ojiiiinued. 
.Vur(A  Anirridui  ijurii-'—C'.mttnaeA. 

».b„. 

yarth  American  iperirt. 

Prong-hom  anttli.pe  l.lB((l.ir.i/,ra 

\ 

Amertcan  badger  {Tbj^lrataxMt 

4 

American  elk  (Cerrui  eanailrnitt) 

' 

Oregon  coagar  (t^ir  mncolor  orr;nm. 

K.-ll«kb™r(t><«.B.,VfrfCT*>rjB) 

YAguaninii  {F,lu!mg««r««dl) 

I 

„,<,„..) :..., 

.■c.ner-.L,i.«,<AWVi-.-^-^... 

SpoUfdlyni  1  L^nx ni/w maruUrM  .. 
PlurM* lynx  (/.iffljru/Mjfwf.l.iiiF,.)  .. 

Common  pen  ket  gcipher  1  Gtomgi  bur- 

tnlifnrola  j-s  kit  pipher  (Tft«wtiiBi/» 

MiuntiUnpatk-nit  (,V'»*iM.irin>-r™).. 
\mcriianU'B¥er(r-ti*M-fUnud'n«V(,. 

lIi.tln.p.,l,i,i((5i,,n,»,.„,,„/,«-J«) 

'u  uiIil™  S  I  v|Mirre!  (Sciurue  tiiger).. 

Red  tax  (_Vulpai/iUi--,) 

i 
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Animait  in  National  Zoological  Park,  June  SO,  190S — Continued. 


Ncaih  Amaieait  •jxriet— Continued,    i 
Weatem  (oi  Bquiml  (Seturve  ludarirl-  ' 

any  squirrel  (Sctunu  cvroHneuiii) 

Black  »qiiln*l  (Sdunu  canrfinmrti) ... 
U  tmnlaln  ehlpmunk  ( TtHKtemjxrlD™*! 
Bcecbey'igiDundBqnlrrelt-SpniRapAf-  ' 

lu»  ffFOmmurut  btccheyi) 

Antelope  chipmunk  (MfMrnopAOiufeH- 

Hexlc&n  ground  BquliTet(^pertiiapAnitf  i 

Northern  varying  hsre  ( Ijpu*  ninni-  , 

PebB arlDadillo  (ThfunowmrfiirfurH)  .J 

Opoanun  {Dldflpliiii  mamiplalii) I 

Dtrmaticated  aitdfoTfiffit  rpecieit.       , 

Bouuet  monkey  ( Maracia  ainifui) 

Macaque  monkey  (Jtfiunnu  evnomot- 

ff<") ' 

Plg-talled  monkey  {Macaaa  nemfuri-  i 

Japeneae monkey  (Jfiuncuqvcunu).. 

Black  ape  ( Ci/rurpWucut  niffer) ,.. 

Arabian  baboon  ( Ajpfo  hanufiryru)  ^ .  „ 

Spider  monkey  ( Alela  sp.) 

Capuchta  iCtbut  tapuetnui) I 

Rofled  lemur  |  l^miir  imrfui) I 

Lion  (JWif  bo) I 

Tiger  (KWiWffTfi) J I 

Leopard  (FtUt  pardatii) [ 

Cancal  {Lj/ra  caraeal) i 

Spotted  hyena  ( Hgmta  eronUa) i 

Striped  hyena  (£fi(a™n(rtata) ' 

81-  Bernard  dog 

Bedllngton  terrier I 

Bmoolh-maled  loi  terrier \ 

Dingo  (Chnftrffnao) 1 

Black-backed  jackal  (OmKnicKVirJIut.j 
Palm  civet  {Paradoxurui/aieialaaj...} 

Mongoose  (Urrj/eiltt  mungo) I 

Tayra  fOalirCisbaiiiara) ' 

Red  ooatlmundl  (A'oraarnfa) I 

Crab-eallng    raccoon    iPnreyiai    ran-  j 

Japanese  bear  (ll-gMjoponirtM) I 

Ban  bear  (  Tmu  molayanvi) ...........  I 

European  hedgehog  (jEtibootm  cum  I 

P"") 

Wlldboar  (Suf  KTqft) I 


I  Solid-hoofed  pig  {i'Ha  tmifa) 

i!  Zebu  (Bmindlrvti 

!j  Carabao  (flu»  6iiha/u») 

Yak  [Pofj/ha^ut  gmnnifni}.... 

I  Barbary  sheep  <r>ciifra9riapAiii) ' 

I  Common  (met  (Oipra  hireut) ' 

'  Angora  goat  (OijffuMr™*) I 

'  SiXg&HBoaelaphuatraffoeaTiidiiti 

I  Indian  unlL'Inpc  (Jnlilti^cm'impra)..' 

i  Samburdcer  lOnTMortcKrfefici 

I  l'hlllppinedecr(ttiTMp*afM)iB««)-.. 


I  Fallow deer(£la?nnir«^rfj>l 

I  CummoncameUOnnrliMifrumecl'irfuil 
I    .  Bactrian camel  (0(iiieIiub(v(rinHiu|.. 

'  UnnM  {Aaehtaui  fflamaj 

10  '  Houlh  American  tapir  inipfnuancrf' 


1  prjrJirnoiophii) 

a  ,  Ainn'*ngni.ni  (.Datyprvrtnmarir) ... 

2  Acouphy  ilMuypniela  aanifliii) 

7      Golden  agouti  {/Aaff^proeMofTU/r) 

len  pig  (IXifla  poretUvi') 

Albino  rat  (Mar  raUiu)  

>u  {X^oearlor  enj/put) 

ted  porruplne(i/if»lrir.T(«(iWa).. 
le^tlc  rabbit  (LepM cunlculiu)  ... 
I  Two-toeil  fluth  (Cliiilirptu  didariiilvt) 
It  gray  kangaroo  (.tfneropuB  gigan 

\Anin{.Vacropu9rot»uius)......... 

Red  kangaroo  {Uarropni  ntfai) 

Black-Blri  ped  wallaby  ( Xacropai  darn 

■melon  wallaby  I  .Vitcroiiui  Utrtidii 

■'»  walhiby  {.Vncnipat  grryi) 

ib-talled  nirk  harignmi  {I'etrtiffnfc 

Bridlpd  wallaby  iOBydmnnkfraiara). 
Bal-kangaroo  {.^ii-ymiir«  iH/eKnit) ., 
Flying  phaianger  ( Prtnnnindurrm) . 
rommtinphalanger  (IVicAi 


■Ipe- 

I  Bandicoot  {Pcmmclri  *p.) 

Tasmanlan  wol[  (TAjifarjniiu   rimi 

Timmanian  devil  {Sam/phUut  Hraini 
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AniiAU  in  NmunuU  Zodogical  Park,  June  30,  J«M— Continued. 


Damtiticalt'l  anilforeitm  ipttit>—Coa. 
An«trali«n  "native  est"  (ZJmjonwBp.f. 
BchIdiia{£rAMiuiruMil«ila) 

Strawberry  finch  (SportigiHlliui  Jlarldt- 

tiMrit) 

Pilntedgiaas'tlaQhiForphaamirabilii). 

fiar-breaatcd  Hnch(irunui  nHoria) 

Java  sparrow  IPaddaoryiirora) 

Parson  finch 

Piping  crow  (Cj^NorAina  tibieat) 

Tuiican  ( Ramphnitoi  tocard] 

Gtsnt  kingfisher  (Daeclo  fflgai) 

Suipliiir-created  cockatoo  ( Oaataa  gal- 

Lesdbenler's  cockatoo  {Onealaa  lead- 
bcalrri) 

Bare-eyed  cockatoo  {Cacattia  gym- 
•iopU, 

RoKBlecockaloolOtntlHRrawIcapIUa). 

Red  and  yellow  and  blue  macaw  {An 

Rod  and  blue  macaw  {Anichlero))lrra). 
Great  green  maeaw  (^ra  tnllUarii')  — 

CWterlnglory  (Larj>»iinrrutu(| 

G recti  paroquet  (CbniirHssp.) 

Caioiina  paroquet  (Qmnrai mralinat- 

Yellow-napcd  amaioi)  lAmaiotiaanro- 

paaiala) 

Wbt[e'[ninledamazon(Hi>ia»inarn<n>' 

Double  yellawbcad  {.luiaiana  oratrii). 
Mealy  amazuna  {Aniatimnfarlrioxt) ... 
Yetlow-ihouldered  amazon  (/nuuona 

ocftrojMcra) 

Levaillant's  amazon  {Amazima  lavtl- 

Barnibnad's  parrakeet  IPufylrlfa  barra- 

(mnrfi) 

Rose-h  i  1 1  parrakeel  I  PUanrcrcuiaim  i  us) 
l^rrakeet  {P»eptio(Ht  h^mafotioftis) , . ,  ^ 
Gra»  panaksct  {Mrlopiillacai  undiiJa 

Hu) 

King  ptmkeet  (AproemMM  cyanopn- 

Coe  kaleel<  CaloptillMHi  nocx-luillaBdiiej 
Great  homed  owl  {Bubo  rirgiiiiaaiit) . . 

enowy  owl  (Xgcltn  wyrteo) 

Bantd  ovil  iSgruiHiu  ncbulaamiij 

Bam  owl  (SIriiproannrfa) 


Bl  KDS— COD  llDIKd. 

Veneiuelan  owl 

Screech  owl  {StfBatcopmiio) 

Bald  eagle  {Ilalixelui  ItucoocphalBt) .. 

Harpy  eagle  ( TTtroMclui  harpyUi) 

Golden  eagle  ( AipiiUi  fhrynHoi) 

Wedge-tailed  eagle  { Ufooftut  audax) . , 
Crowned  hawk-eagle  (Spuacfm  «» 

Red-tailed  hawk <£uK(i6orcaJb).. - 
Cooper^sbawk  {Accipiter  cooperi).^, 
Callloniia   condor   {Ggmnoina"   o 

/oniftmiM) 

Turkey  vulture  (OiMar(«aii™) .... 
Black  vulture  (CViUariXnofralo)... 

King  vulture  fGi/pagv4  papa) 

Laniaroue  pigeon  (Oilamba  liria) .. 

Ringdove  (CWumdapoluwfttM) 

Wonga-wongii     pigeon     {LeucoiaTt 

Bronie-wlnged  pigeon  ( Mopi  cAolnip- 

Crested  pigeon  ( Ocwiftnpi  lojjftolM) .. 
Nlcobar  pigeon  {Catanns  nicobariea}... 
Wild  turkey  [Mflragrli  gnlloparo  fcmi) . 
Chachalaca  (Ortn(*»  irMa  maccoBli). 

Imi) 


I!  Ureal  blue  hCTon  MnJatAei-nffn*).., 

■i  I  Little  wbl te egret (XrrttacaiirtHiiMiinD 

I  Blaek-orowned   night    heron   {Sijcl 

eorrunyrHeorarrjjrviutf)..... 

ustnilian  billem 

oalblll  {Cochtearlai cochleaeiut) 

While  »lork(a«iii£aaB>a) 

k  Blork  [Cieonia  nigra) 

Marabou  stork  {LrploplilHi  crumenl- 

leibislCiuininffta) 

d  Ibis  {Taataluilotutalor)... 

Ij  Trumpeter Bwun  [Olor  bHeelHnlor', 

Whistling Bwan  lOlor colambiana 

l[  Muleswan  iCygtiui gibbat) 
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'!  RBPTiL»— continued. 

1  'I  Painted  turtle  ( CTriidWifff  pfcW) . . 


Brant  (flroBta  liernfcto) 

Canula^Dose  {SmnJa canadeiaU)  ..... 
Butcliliu'ii  goOH   {Branla  canadentti 

Imlcliiiitil) 

Ctiinen  gocoe  {Anter  eygnoidr)) 

Greater  snow  goose  {Chen  hmterborea 

Wood  durk  (j4u  apatun) 

UandsrlD  duck  {Dmdnmetta  galeri- 


Atulrallan    tree.<]uck    {Ltndrocygna 

American    tree.duck    ( Derutrocj/ipia 

diffotor)  

Pintail  (OojUa  acuta)  


Uftilard  duck  (^noa  boHhot) 

Common  duck  (Aaat  bovhaa) 

AOBtrallsn    wild   duck   {Anat  luper- 

riUoMI 

American     flaming    IPhanlroptcrut 

AmcrlCBD  white   pelican    (iVkranut 

erirtArorftyne/MM) 

Brown  pelican  ( /WwaniM /metu) 

American  herring  gull  {Lama  arffm- 


Plorida  cormorant  1  Plialacroeoraxdilo- 

phai  floridanai) 

Snake  bird  (Anhinga  anhiaga) 

Common  rhea  (JZfeeo  americaaa) 

Camowarr  ( Qusariai  autfroAi) 

Emu  iDnmumt  noTK-lioaanilitr:) 


Alligator  lABigotor  miuitiippifmi*)  ■ 
American  ciocodlle  {CrocodiltuameTi 


:illan  lortoiw  (TlMudo  labalala)... 

LOa  [Iffuattalnbcrntiata) 

edliiard 

ird  (OmoiflKnup. ) 


Ollai 


sr(//, 


Diamond    rattlesnake  {Crotalui 

Banded  rattlesnake  tCralaliu  honidut) 
l'ra!ri€iBtllcBnake<  frotalateonjiaaiti*) ' 
CaUIomia  rattlesnake  iCrolalus  lucl/n-). 
Copperhead  lAjtciilr 
Water  moenasi  n  (^  nrittrodon  pier 
Cuban  tree  boa  iEpicratea  nnguli 


Anaconda  {Enneclet  muriaia) 

Bull  snake  (Paynpliitini/iKisi).. 
Fine  snake  ( tHlyophis  tiielanalcun 
Coach-whip  Knake  (Batcanium  fiagtUt- 

Black  maVe{BaKanCumamMrMor).., 

King  snake  ( Op/ifljoius  jfrtuiui) 

Garter  snake  (£uM»ra  If rfo/ts) 

Bom  snake  ( Faramia  abamra) 

Water  snake  (.Va(rir«pcd(m) , 

Gopher  snake  {SiiUiiinarTaiimuptrii). 


Antmalu  pretented  during  tiiefitcal  ytar  ending  June  SO,  190S. 


Hamadryas  baboon 

Capuchin 

White-throated  cebtu  .. 


(,  through  Dr.  H.T.  Mc- 


Viftor  J.  Evans.  Wsahlnglon,  D,  C . 
E.  H.  Plumacher,  L'nited  States  cons 
Commander  H.  McRea,  U.  S.  Nary. 
OfBccr  o(  the  Sudan  govcmo 
Uughlin,  Omdurman,  Sudai 

James  Deltrlck,  Pitlaburg.  Pa 

Prof.  C.  V.  Cusachs,  Naval  Academy,  Annapolta,  Md  . 
Admiral  J.  G.  Walker.  V.  S,  Kavy,  Washington,  D.  C. . 
E.  B.  Cunningham,  United  Etates  eonsu],  Aden,  Arabl 
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Florida  wlk 


Black  bvar  . 


le  PrcHidcnt 

.   Wllltam  a.  Mann,  MsnoTlJle,  Fl« 

"  SecivatloD."  by  a  nifaaciipttan  fund  for  beneflt  of  Hln 
Irene  3d uiray,  Peoals,  Iowa. 

H.  V.  Langdale.  WaBhinglon,  D.  C 

P,  W.  McholBon,  W««bJngton.  D.  C 

.    I>r.  C.  W.  Bowker,  Unlttd  BI«t«a  Beyenue-Cuttet  Service, 
Waablngton.  D.  C. 

.   The  Prtaidenc 

Common  goat .1  Master  W.  H.  Mann,  Wa«hlngt«n.  D.  C 

.    E.  H.  Plumacher.  I'niled  Slates  connil.  Mancaibo.Venemela 

:V>mFHny  C.  United  Slsleg  Marine  Corpe 

E,  H.  plumacher.  United  Slalenconsu].  Hiuacslbo,Veneiuela 

3  C.  Pclwln,  WaBhlngtoD,  D.  C 

.    K.  Mcyenbetg.  PeeoB,  Ten. 

V.  PhllHdvlphla.  Pa 
,   Mtas  Alice  p8ret.W'«i*ington. 

B.  B.  F.  Bogem.  Waahlnglon,  D.  C 

While  rabbit Ftancii"  E.  Mli.  Chery 

D,  Washington,  D. 
.    William  MsKin.  Washington,  D.C 

Ic  Belgian  hare Edwin  A.  Newman,  Pelworth, 

Black  Belgian  hare. 
Himalayan  rabbit.. 
Silver  gray  rabbit.. 


h^eiieiuelBn  deer . 

Collared  pcccsry 

Mexlran  Kraund  nqulrn' 
Prairie  dog 


Wallaroo 

Do 

Rat  kangaroo 

Echidna 

Ycllow-xhoaldereil  a: 
Green  paroquet...... 

Great  homed  owl  ... 


Do 

Do 

Created  pigeon 

Australian  dove 

Ultle  bine  heron.... 
Australian  bittern... 


.   Charles  Silas  Baker,  WashJnglon.D.  C 

11.E.T.  Chamberialn,  Washington.  D.C 

.    K. II. riumacher.UnlledSUteaconsul.Uancalbo, Venezuela 

m  Ethel  Rooi>evelt,Wa«hington,  D.  C 

.   J.  T.andti.  A.  SorHa,  Wanhinglon,  D.  C 

dC.  Norton.  Waahlnglon,  D.  C 

Ji  WIndeyer,  NewcaHtle,  New  South  Walea 

.    Henry  W.  Busscll,  NewcaBlle,  New  South  Wales 

.  Gamiek,  Newcastle.  New  South  Walea 

jorBumage,  Newcastle,  NewSomh  Wales 

1 .  Plutnacher,  United  States  consul,  Uarscalbo,  Venezuela 

.    H.W.  Rutherford,  Washington,  D.C 

V.  Cox,  Washington,  D.C 

!I.  rinmachvr,  United  Stateaconnil,  Uaracalbo,  Venezuela 

C.  Henrickscu,  Miami,  Ha...' 

.   Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries 

:;bns.  Payne  Smith,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

.   J.  M.  Harper.  Red  Bock,  N.  Mei 

3.  W.  Ball,  Washington,  D,C 

.    A.  M.  Nicholson,  Orlando,  Fla 

isBfgciow,  AvencI,  Md 

■.A.I.  Hants,  Washington,  D.C 

H.Ftllon,  Washington,  D.C 

ank  Faust.  Washington,  D.C 

.    Mr.  Kibble,  Islington,  New  South  Wales 
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TreeducV Fnmk  Underwood,  Newcastle.  New  Soulb  Wale« 

HeiriDgKull Harry  Balle)-.  W»»hln((t»n.  D.C 

Loon E.  G.  Pi^ndletoD.  Aa^^tu  Springs,  Va _ 

Alllgalor I  CmtoII  Farquhar,  Wafhlngton,  U.  C 

Do A,  M,  Bif«o.  Baltimore,  Md 

Do Dr.  W.  W,  Nihiier.  Keedysvllle,  Md 

Iguana E.H.PIumacher.Cmb.'dStatescoiiBul.MnracBlbo.Veneiaela 

Hooded  Uiard Fluroj  Slacy.  Newcasilc,  Sew  South  Wales 

Homedlliard W.  J.  Bog«nliuc,  Waihlngtim.  D.  C 

Do ,. .    E.  Meyenberg.  Peer™,  Tei 

Diamond  rattlesnake W.  H.  Mann,  Inlerlachen.  Fla 

PiBlrlv  rattlesnake i  June*  FulliTton,  Red  Lodge.  Mont -. 

Copperhead M.  Q.  Bklnner.  Waaliington,  D.  r 

Black  make Dr.  Isaac  W.  Blackburn,  Washington,  D.  (: 

Coach  whip  make !  M.  H.  PiirUT.  KliHimmee,  Fla 

KlngBnake j  A.M.  Rewe,  Baltimore,  Md 

Do I  R.C.Scuman,  Richland,  aa 

Hog-noaed  snake E.T.  Oattieo,  Slithton.  Ky 

Do :  MIks  Virginia  LiiciiK.  rharleHlown.  Vb 

Horn  make H.  C.  Henrickwn,  Hlnml,  Fla 




__-  .            - 

Numl«r. 

m 

■    ■■--- 

Deduct  Itm  (by  eiehange.  death. 

and  re 

umlngo! 

Tom 

Bespecl fully  submitted. 


Prank  Bakeh,  SuperinUndent. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  WORK  OF  THE  ASTROPHYSICAL  OBSERVATORY  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ESDIXO  JUNE  30,  1903. 

Sik:  The  kiiulH  and  amoants  of  t)ie  Observatory  property  are  approximately  as 

Buildings $6, 300 

A  pparatiis ., 36, 900 

Library  and  records 6,460 

Total 49.660 

During  the  past  year  the  acquisitions  of  property  of  the  kiii<l  just  enumerate  have 
been  as  follows: 

(a)  Apparatiii. — Astronomical  and  physical  apparatus  has  been  purchased  at  an 
expenditure  of  (3,600,  the  chief  pieces  so  procured  being  in  connection  with  the 
installation  of  a  long-focus  horizontal  reflectint;  lele»X)pe  of  20  inches  aperature  and 
140  feet  focus. 

(b)  Lilirnrij  and  recorth. — The  usual  periodicals  have  been  continued  and  additional 
ooks  of  reference  have  been  purchased,  while  184  volumes  o(  periodicals  and  books 

of  reference  have  l)ecn  bound.  There  haa  been  expended  for  these  several  purposes 
$460,  of  which  sum  $254.50  was  char^ieable  to  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  'AO,  1902. 

No  repairs  of  buildings  worthy  of  note  have  been  made  during  the  year,  but  the 
Observatory  inclosure  was  enlarged  for  the  Iwtler  accommodation  of  the  great  hori- 
iiontal  telescope  by  removii^  39  feet  at  the  western  end  of  the  south  fence  to  a  posi- 
tion 20  feet  to  the  south. 

No  noteworthy  losses  of  property  have  occurred. 

The  Work  of  the  OnBERVATOBV. 

For  convenience  the  work  of  the  Observatory  wilt  be  considered  under  three  heads, 
as  follows: 

1.  Publications  and  miscellaneous  matters. 

2.  The  new  horizontal  ttdescope  and  other  apparatus. 

3.  Investigations  relating  to  the  atmospheric  at»«r]>tion  and  to  the  solar  constant 
of  radiation. 

1.  PulAindiona  nnd  iiiitcfllatieoun  matters. 

KdipM  rfpnrl. — A  report  of  the  eiipwlition  to  Wadcsboro,  N.  C,  to  observe  the 
total  solar  ei'lijise  o[  1900  lias  licen  greatly  delayed,  but  is  now  complete  and  in  the* 
hands  of  the  printer,  and  it  is  expected  will  \ie  distributed  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
It  will  contain  numerous  plates  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  expedition  and  espe- 
cially of  the  phott^raphy  of  the  inner  coronal  r^ion  with  the  135-foot  focus  lena,  by 
Mr.  Smillie. 

Miecelianeou3  irork. — The  Observatory  staff  haa  continued,  as  hereto/ore,  to  fumisb 
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Detail    of  Tube    Section    A 
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Delotl  of  Tube   SecUon'E' 
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iSmithsew'an  Htsf/MJo/t. 
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occasional  as^stance  in  matters  of  a  physiCHl  or  aatronomii-al  nature  ronnect^l  with 
the  loBtitation.  Among  experimental  undertakinKs  of  tliis  kind  may  Ite  mentioned 
the  rough  measurement  of  the  abeorption  of  certain  suhstant-eB  for  infra-red  radia- 
tione,  made  at  the  retiiiest  of  some  corre8]>on<lent8  o£  the  Inatitution. 

Periotm*!. — No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  i>ermHnent  ?Iaff  of  the  Oljservatory. 
Doctor  Gilbert  completed  hie  temporary  nervices  on  AugUBt  15,  1902,  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Benton  filled  a  temporary  appointment  from  September  16,  1902,  to  November  30, 
1902. 

2.   77k  ne^v  horhonlai  telescope  and  ofher  nppamliif. 

Referring  to  my  report  of  last  year,  it  will  be  recalled  that  prelimioar}'  attempts 
had  been  maile  to  measure  the  abi«rption  of  the  pasee  of  the  eolar  envelope  by  Ixilo- 
giaphic  study  of  an  enlarged  eolar  image,  and  that  it  was  your  intention  to  continue 
the  work  so  as  to  include  the  tralographic  study  of  sunspot  spectra,  but  that  these 
tesearchee  were  temporarily  laid  aeide  till  a  more  suitable  arrangement  tor  forming 
and  guiding  the  eolar  image  could  be  obtained.  Much  study  and  experiment 
has  been  devote')  to  this  matter  io  the  past  year,  and  as  a  result  a  horizontal  reflect- 
ing teleticope  of  20  inches  aperture  and  140  teet  focus  has  been  obtained,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  tube  in  which  theaircan  be  thoroughly  stirred  to  overcome  "Irailing," 
in  ateordance  with  the  experiments  reported  last  year.  To  "feed"  this  horizontal 
telescope  a  modification  of  the  coelostat  has  lieen  devised  which  is  believed  to  be 
before  untried,  and  which  renders  this  simple  instrument  so  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose  of  solar  researeh  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  device  will  approve  itself 
elsewhere. 

A  large  inctrument  of  thu  tjpe  has  been  constructed  by  the  J.  A.  Braahear  Com- 
pany, of  Allegheny,  Pa.,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  Aatrophysieal  Ol>nervatory 
exhibit  at  the  Louisiana  Purcha.'^  Exposition  at  St.  Louis  in  VMi.  All  the  above 
apparatus,  including  the  coeloftal,  long-focus  mirror,  tulH*  and  air-stirring  devices, 
and  three  great  piers  for  the  coelostat,  concave  mirror,  and  Ixilometric  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  the  image,  are  now  in  use.  The  accompanying  illustration,  PI.  IV, 
shows  the  great  coelostat  and  a  portion  of  the  tube  which  incloses  the  beam  from 
the  coelostat  to  the  concave  mirror,  55  feet  north,  and  thence  south  and  under  the 
coelostat  to  the  plane  of  the  focal  image.  It  will  be  note<l  by  the  reader  that  the 
beam  is  reflected  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  from  the  first  plane  mirror  mounted 
on  a  polar  axis  which  turns  half  as  fast  as  the  eartii,  and  that  a  second  reflection 
occurs  at  the  surface  iif  a  second  plane  mirror,  adjustable  about  two  horizontal  axes, 
and  also  cajiabie  of  moving  bodily,  by  means  of  tracks,  east  an<l  west  and  north  and 
south.  Thus  the  second  mirror  can  receive  the  beam  at  any  hour  of  any  day  of  the 
year,  and  reflect  it  in  any  demreil  direction.  In  practice  a  nearly  horizontal  and 
northerly  direi'tion  is  chosen. 

PI,  III  is  from  the  working  drawing  of  the  tube,  which  i.i  an  acute  V  in  general 
shai)e,  with  a  longer  branch  of  circular  cross  section  extending  from  the  concave 
mirror  on  the  northern  pier  to  the  focus,  140  feet  distant  on  the  stiuthem,  and  with 
a  shorter  branch  uniting  with  the  longer  at  its  northern  end,  but  procee<iing  south- 
ward and  inclined  upward  at  an  angle  of  (t°  and  ending  at  the  coelostat,  55  feet  dis- 
tant. This  shorter  branch  is  circular  at  its  northern  end,  but  linmdens  out  to  an 
elliptical  crow  section,  aeshown,  in  order  to  inclose  the  beam  for  the  eas-t  and  west 
pofiitionsof  the  second  coelostat  mirror.  Roth  1)raQches  ofthe  tube  arent  galvanised 
iron,  with  two  walls  separated  by  an  air  space  I  \  inches  thick  all  around.  The  inner 
tube  is  blackened  and  is  provide*!  with  tliaphragms. 

In  Plate  III  is  also  shown  the  airductswbich  are  employed  forslirring  in  the  great 
tube.  Starting  from  the  blowing  engine,  which  is  a  2i)-incli  circular  fan  blower,  with 
direct-connected  2i-horwpower  electric  motor,  making  700  revolutions  per  minute, 
the  blast  is  carried  by  a  20-inch  main  to  a  point  near  the  middle  of  the  tube,  where 
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the  air  iluct  brancheit  intit  two  14-inch  tubec,  which  proceeii  north  and  south  respec- 
tively and  c<>iiimiinic«t*»  hy  5-iiich  pipes  to  the  interior  of  leleticope  tube.  At  points 
intern leiiiatb  nitli  these  otlier  5-inch  pipes  lead  out  of  the  telescope  Uihe  and  thence 
hy  return  mains  to  the  Eoiction  end  of  the  blower,  and  thustheRaineairiscontinualiy 
beiu);  churned  about  through  tlie  entire  eysteni. 

To  prevent  tlie  blowing  enpoe  and  the  city  traffic  from  communicating  prejudicial 
tremors  to  the  apparatus,  three  deep  and  massive  piem  have  been  constructed,  sup- 
orting  respectivi'ly  the  coeloslat,  the  long-tocuB  concave  mirror,  and  the  Fpectro- 
bolonietric  apparatus  used  to  investigate  the  solar  image.  Each  pier  U  contained  in 
a  pit  originally  12  feet  si|uare  and  10  feet  dct'p,  hut  supported  by  retaining  walls  of 
grouting  1  foot  thick,  po  as  finally  to  leave  a  cubical-shaped  pit  10  feet  on  a  side.  At 
the  bottom  is  a  layer  of  sand  2  feet  deep,  and  on  this  a  ham  of  grouting  2  feet  thick 
an<t  9  feet  square,  supporting  the  brick  pier,  which  is  built  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground  7  feet  square,  with  IH-inch  walls  on  the  four  sides  and  a  13-inch  wall  north 
and  south  through  the  center.  Over  all  is  the  cajislooe,  8  feet  north  and  south,  7 
feet  east  and  west,  and  7  inches  thick.  In  the  case  of  the  coelostat  pier  a  two-walled 
brick  superstructure  is  carried  up  to  the  top  of  the  horiiontal  tube  to  support  thu 
base  plate  of  tlie  coelostat.  In  spite  of  all  thesis  precautions  I  regret  to  report  that 
the  disturltance  from  passing  traffic  and  even  distant  railroad  trains  hai<  not  been  tnif- 
ficicntty  eliminated,  and  reipiires  further  measures  to  be  taken  to  overcome  the 
aliDOBt  unconquerable  <Iifiictilties  of  the  site. 

Owing  to  prolonged  chuuiy  weather,  the  apparatus  had  not  lieen  fully  tried  between 
the  time  of  its  installation,  al)out  June  1,  and  the  close  of  the  penod  covered  by  this 
rejiort,  but,  so  far  as  preliminary  experiments  have  shown,  the  whole  prmnisea  to  be 
a  valuable  equipment  if  the  tremors  due  to  the  site  can  be  corrected. 

Thr  gnmitire  galmnomekr. — Referring  to  portions  of  my  reports  of  preceding  years 
describing  the  construction  and  installation  of  a  highly  sensitive  galvanometer,  I 
regret  that  attention  has  lx?en  diverted  this  year  to  other  matters  po  completely  that 
comparatively  little  work  has  been  done  with  it.  In  the  fall  of  last  year  an  appa- 
ratus was  arrangeil  to  measure  the  heating  effect  of  the  brighter  stars  by  its  aid,  but 
unfortunately  communication  with  the  mercurial  air  pump  had  so  quickly  blackened 
the  silvered  galvanometer  mirrors  that  tliis,  together  with  their  almost  microscopic 
size,  made  it  impossible  to  read  the  galvanometer  hy  artificial  light.  After  several 
trials  numerous  mirrors  were  platinized  by  electrical  discharice  in  vacuo  and  the  gal- 
vanometer waa  provided  with  mirrors  ol  this  kind,  hut  inmie<liale1y  after  the  ex|>eri- 
mentJ)  were  discontinued  to  take  up  work  on  the  provision  of  the  great  horizontal 
teletx'ope.  It  is  hop<^  to  provide  for  the  use  of  this  s[>ecial  galvanometer  in  spectrum 
work  on  the  solar  image,  especially  in  connection  with  sun  spots,  and  perhaps  upon 
the  heat  of  the  stars. 

3.   Intettigatiuia  rfJating  U>  the  mlar  aniMiiiU  of  radiaikm. 


Referring  to  my  last  year's  report,  the  holographic  meflsurementij  of  atmospheric 
absorption  then  deDcrilKicI  have  been  continued  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  junior 
asxlHtant,  Mr.  Fowie,  with  improved  arrangements  and  with  more  complete  ami 
exact  resnltp.  In  ci)nnecfion  with  tliom  the  al>si)rption  of  the  radiation  in  all  partu 
of  the  apparatus  has  been  deterinined  frequently,  and  measures  of  the  total  solar 
radiation  by  the  actinometer  orpyrheliometer  have  In-en  made  alw.  From  these 
several  kinds  of  data  the  »olar  c<in  slant  of  radiation,  or  rate  of  receipt  of  siilar  energy 
at  the  outer  limit  of  our  atmosphere,  has  been  computi^l  for  a  nomlier  of  the  be^t 

Improvemi'id  of  Mogmphi. — Before  giving  these  values,  I  invite  attention  to  Plate 
V,  which  shows  three  8uper[Mi»ed  enei^y  curves  of  the  prismatic  solar  spectrum. 
Such  iKjIographic  curves  are  now  obtained  covering  the  region  of  spectrum  from 
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wave  length  0.37G^  to  nave  length  2.iifi  in  uhout  twenty-five  minute  of  time.  Thin 
r^on  eit«nclH  from  beyond  the  line  "L,"  or  farther  tlmn  the  eye  can  see  without 
special  meane  in  the  ultraviolet,  through  the  whole  visible  spectrum,  and  on  through 
the  visible  but  very  intense  upper  infra-re<I  spectrum  an  far  as  glam  in  tntntiparent. 
It  includes  about  ^Vi^  of  the  solar  radiation  M-hich  reachei^  the  earth's  eiirfa<*e,  and 
BO  far  as  experiment  has  shown,  within  1  and  2  percent  of  all  that  reacbcfl  the  outer 
layere  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  lies  within  this  s]iectral  region. 

It  is  only  since  January,  1903,  that  the  apparatus  has  been  so  far  perfected  as  to 
include  in  the  reKular  bolc^rapbic  work  theimi>ortant  portion  lying  ))et ween  0.375/1 
and  0.47u,  and  in  Flat«  V  readers  may  see  for  the  lin<t  time,  as  the  bolometer  recog- 
nizee them,  the  general  features  of  the  violet  solar  spectrum  so  familiar  in  photo- 
graphic spectra.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  toshow  the  finerdetails  when  the  Iwlom- 
eter  passes  through  the  whole  viaible  and  upper  infra-red  spectrum  in  less  time 
than  was  occupied  in  passing  from  through  a  fourth  of  the  upper  infra-red  alone  in 
preparing  the  detailed  map  published  in  IttOO;  but  neverthelet^  in  a  rough  compar- 
ison o(  three  curves  it  was  seen  that  as  many  as  32.5  of  the  Fraunhofcr  lines  were 
discriminated  by  the  bolometer  as  it  passed  over  them  thus  rapidly.  As  remarked 
last  year,  scarcely  any  "drift"  of  thegalvanompter  isnow  experienced,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  sometJmeB  possible  to  take  holographs  for  a  month  without  readjusting  the 
bolometric  circnit  in  any  way.  This  excellent  behavior  is  principally  due  to  the 
impittved  rheostat  and  to  the  16-coil  type  of  galvanometer,  both  of  which  were  men- 
tioned on  page  87  of  last  year's  report 

Trantmimon  o/  the  a/niOJipAfr«.— From  series  of  such  holographs  hs  are  described  at 
pt^^  89  in  my  last  year's  report,  coefficients  of  transmission  of  the  atmosphere  are 
obtained.  It  is  now  customary  to  compute  them  for  more  than  30  points  in  the 
spectrum  between  wave  lengths  0.37  /i  and  2..5  /i,  oi  which  24  are  at  wave  lengths 
where  there  are  no  prominent  atmospheric  bands  and  the  others  within  sucli  bandH. 
The  reduced  observations  take  such  a  form  that  they  may  be  graphically  plaited  as 
etraigbt  lines  whose  angle  of  inclination  is  a  measure  of  the  transmission  coefficient 
of  the  air  at  the  given  wave  length.  It  is  the  exaclnei<s  with  which  the  reduced 
observations  from  the  holograph  fall  upon  such  straight  lines  which  furnishes  the 
principal  criterion  of  their  value.  To  phow  how  close  this  agreement  is  on  the  best 
days,  I  invite  attention  to  Plate  VI,  which  gives  for  several  wave  lengths  the  reduc- 
tions of  the  observations  of  March  25  and  26,  1903,  respectively.  Ordinates  are 
logarithms  of  heights  of  the  holographic  curves  at  the  selected  wave  lengths  and 
abscissie  are  air  masses. 

The  circles  represent  observations  of  March  25  and  crosses  those  of  March  26. 
Unee  I  and  II  are  for  a  wave  length  of  1.027 /i;  III  and  IV  at  0.656  ><;  V  and  VI  a1 
0.468  /I,  and  VII  and  VIII  at  0.395  u.  On  nearly  all  days  of  observation  it  is  found 
that  the  forenoons  yield  a  less  r^ular  series  than  the  afternoons,  and  it  appears  as  if 
the  air  became  clearer  and  clearer  till  a  little  after  noon  and  then  remained  substan 
tially  unchanged  on  the  best  days  till  4  or  5  o'clock  p.  m.  It  is  therefore  the  practii-e 
here  to  use  only  afternoon  observations  in  determining  atniosplieric  transmission. 
The  forenoon  olieervations  are  distinguished  in  Plate  VI  by  being  connected  by  dotlt-d 

NoUibU  decreoM  in  the  trantparaiq/  of  the  air  in  the  preseid  calendar  year. — From 
numerous  determinations  of  the  transmission  of  the  air  for  solar  radiations,  a 
striking  diminution  of  the  transmission  has  l>een  note<l  in  the  best  days  of  this  year 
as  compared  with  last  year.    To  illustrate  this  difference  I  give  the  following  table: 
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Table  1. — Coefficients  uf  atmospheric  trtaaiaiMion  for  radiation  from  zenith  tt 
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It  IB  to  l)e  re>!retti'<l  .that  the  i«riier  work  did  not  reach  up  »>  far  in  the  violet  as 
we  now  oIm^tvc,  but  the  trend  of  tlie  oliservatloiis  makes  it  appear  that  the  trane- 
pareni'y  of  tiie  air  for  the  extreme  visible  violet  rays  may  be  30  per  cent  lew*  than 
last  year,  an<l  that  tlie  trariHiiareticy  for  the  visible  and  infra-reii  Hpectrum  as  a  whole 
has  diminished  by  10  i>er  cent.  If  this  change  is  widespread  it  should  lie  likely  to 
influence  climate,  and  tliat  it  is  widespread  the  falling  off  of  actinnmetric  observa- 
tions bi>th  in  this  country  and  Europe,  as  reported  by  several  observers,  would  aeem 

.Seleiliiv  ntmogpheric  aliaoTi>tii»i. — Referrinii:  to  fig.  3,  page 89,  of  my  last  year's  report, 
the  depression  at  a  wa\-e  length  ol  O-.M/i  in  the  curve  there  shown  would  appear  less 
markeil  in  the  more  recent  results,  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  transparency  for 
the  blue  and  violet  rays;  but  nearly  all  rei'cnt  worlc^ives  evidence  of  Imndsof  dimin- 
\sheA  atmospheric  transini.isioii  at  wave  lenjjlhs  0.4Hw,  0.4S/(,  and  0..'is/(. 

Inlerestinff  results  have  ]M-<-n  olitainc<I  in  refpect  to  the  atmospheric  transmission 
within  the  pn-at  bands  of  water  vajHir  and  oxygen,  and  it  has  U-en  found,  in  <Kin- 
fimiatioii  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations,  and  especially  of  the  exiwnential 
formula  enipli'vcil  in  rwlucinj!  thcni,  that  the  values  of  transmission  coefficients 
within  the  water-vaiH>r  tmnds  if  llie  infra-red  are  snch  as  woukl  very  nearly  obliter- 
ate thetf  lands  fmui  an  energy -si>et't  rum  curve  corrected  to  represent  the  distriliutioD 
of  Rilar  radiiilion  in  the  H|K'ctrum  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

Acliniiiiietric  ami  pyrhdiomflrir  ulierval'ivui'. — In  the  autumn  of  1902  an  alcohol  acti- 
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nometerof  M.  Crova'e  well-known  design,  and  conatmtled  under  M.  Crova'x  personal 
direction,  waa  received  at  the  Olxicrvatory.  This  is  a  i^econriary  type  of  instninieiit, 
requiring  etandardizatioti  by  comparison  with  Kume  other  rail iali on-measuring  ini^tru- 
ment  wliose  constants  can  be  determined.  Such  an  assume<1  !<tan(iitrd  waa  con- 
structed here  by  incloeing  the  lylindrieai  bulb  of  a  mercury  thernioinetcr  in  a  flat 
round  box  of  very  thin  copper  filled  with  mercury,  ni(-kele<l  on  the  l)a<.'k  and  pidcH, 
blackened  with  platinum  deposit  in  fniiit,  and  situatedin  thi-centerof  a  much  larger 
hollow,  thick-walled  wooden  ephere  coated  wilh  bri):ht  tin  foil  within,  and  provided 
with  a  measured  aperture  opponile  the  Iront  of  the  copper  box,  t<i  which  the  wilar 
beam  was  leil  through  a  diaphrat;nied  blackened  lube.  Sui-h  an  InBtrument  in  ewwn- 
tially  the  pyrhelionieter  iif  Pouillet,  as  advanlageouKly  modi(le<l  by  Tyndnll  by  the 
employment  of  mercury  instead  <if  water,  butix  rendered  xtill  more  (juick  in  its  action 
by  theueeof  copper  instead  of  the  iron  employeil  by  Tyndall,andpart^ike!<  somewhat 
of  the  character  of  a  perfect  abeorber  or  "black  body,"  l)ecau»e  incloseil  in  the  tin- 
foil coate<l  hollow  sphere.  The  water  equivalent  of  the  instrument  waf  determined 
by  repeatetl  caloriinetric  measurements.  In  iii^  it  has  apparently  worked  perfectly, 
responding  so  quickly  to  the  heating  of  the  solar  ravK  that  the  rise  of  lemiienitnre  in 
the  tirst  20  seconds  after  exposure  is  within  two  or  three  hundredths  of  a  degree  as 
great  as  in  the  following  20-Becond  intervals. 

Nevertheless  there  ia  a  doubt  as  to  the  accivacy  of  this  and,  as  I  think,  of  all 
instruments  thus  far  used  to  measure  the  total  solar  radiation,  from  the  fact  tiiat  they 
one  and  all  receive  the  beam  upon  a  front  surface,  which  niu«t  ne<'cssarily  get  warmer 
than  the  rear  portion  of  the  instrument,  where  the  rise  of  temperature  is  ol)served, 
and  hence  must  lose  a  portion  of  the  heat  by  a  greater  conver'lion  and  radiation  than 
that  which  takes  pla<«  after  insolation  has  ceased.  Thus  a  iKirtionof  the  heat  always 
escapi-fl  measurement,  and  there  is  no  reiidy  way  of  knowing  what  ils  amount  is.  It 
has  been  sought  to  devise  here  some  ty^ie  of  standard  jiyrhelio meter  to  which  this 
objection  does  not  apply,  and  it  is  believed  that  siii'h  an  instrument  has  been  found, 
although  its  construction  is  not  yet  complete.  In  principle  it  depends  0[i  receiving 
the  radiations  within  a  hollow  ch  ami  ler  or  "black  body"  ami  carrying  away  the 
beat  by  a  continuous  current  of  liquid,  and  the  instrument,  if  snccei>sful,  can  be 
employed  as  a  continuous  self- recording  pyrhelio meter. 

Meanwhile  repeated  comparisons  have  maile  it  sure  that  both  the  Crova  actinom- 
eterand  the  mercury  pyrheliometer  give  readings  pro])Ortional  to  the  solar  radiation, 
though  there  still  remains  some  doubt  as  to  the  ubsohile  mt^^iiiludes,  Acivrdingly 
one  or  both  of  these  instruments  have  been  read  on  days  wlien  the  transmission  of 
the  air  has  been  determineii,  and  these  two  kinds  of  data  have  l<een  employed  to 
compute  the  solar  constant  of  radiation  or  rate  of  receipt  of  solar  radiation  outside 
the  earth's  atmosphere. 


This  important  quantity  has  been  etudietl  by  the  method  you  have  devised  and 
described  in  the  report  of  (he  Mount  Whitney  Expedition,  and  in  a  recent  article  in 
the  Astrophysical  Journal  lor  March,  1903.  As  employi^l  here  the  method  consists 
in  producing  bolc^raphsof  the  solar  spectrum,  correcting  the  form  of  these  forinstni- 
mental  absorption,  and  again  for  atmospheric  al)sorption,  and  then  nmltiplying  the 
rate  of  receipt  of  solar  ratliation  at  the  earth's  surface,  as  measurc<l  by  the  actinome- 
ter,  by  the  ratio  of  the  areas  included  under  the  iMilograjihic  curves,  corrected  for 
atmospheric  absorption  and  uncorrected,  respectively. 

The  work  here  has  been  more  in  the  way  of  developing  the  method  of  study  and 
obtaining  experience  in  its  use  than  in  the  expectation  of  measuring  with  certainly 
the  solar  <'onstant  itself,  for  (as  you  have  elsewhere  oliserved),  whereas  it  is  in  other 
kinds  of  observation  almost  a  certainty  that  the  mean  of  a  scries  of  observations  is 
more  trustworthy  than  any  single  one,  here  a  single  observation  made  without  inter- 
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veninK  abBorptitm  would  <mt«'eigh  aoy  number  requiring  coriwtion  (or  atmoBpberic 
absorption,  and  tlie  values  ole^rvcil  tliroutili  Bmallest  air  nia»»eB  are  the  most  tnigt^ 
worthy,  ItfollowH  tliiit  valueaobtaintil  at  a  low  atlitiide  like  that  of  Washington  are 
necessarily  too  small,  owing  to  the  difticuhy  of  allowing  with  accuracy  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  tlie  great  thickn««  of  air  alx)ve  the  oliserver. 

There  has  been  incoriKiratcd  in  the  act  appropriating  for  the  support  of  the  Astro- 
physical  Ol)servatory  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  19(M,  a  pro\n8ion  for 
high-altitutle  observations.  In  anticipation  it  may  be  said  that  apparatus  for  that 
purpose  baa  been  ordered. 

Although,  tlierefore,  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  actual  values  determined  here 
and  to  be  given  below,  still  it  is  probable  that  they  are  relatively  comparable  among 
themselves  when  we  eousiiier  the  apiwrent  accuracy  both  of  the  obneirations  and 
the  exponential  formula  ue^l  in  reducing  them,  as  illustrate<l  in  Plate  VI,  and  the 
fact  that  the  application  of  coefllcients  of  atmosjiheric  transmission  determined  simi- 
larly would  practically  obliterate  the  great  selective  alisiirption  bands  in  computing 
the  form  of  the  solar  energy  curve  outside  the  atmosphere. 


Ill  the  following  table  will  be  toimd  such  computations  of  the  solar  constant  as 
were  made  up  to  July  ] ,  1903.  The  bolr^rajihs  on  which  they  depend  ext«nd  tor 
the  most  inrt  from  O.S'H/i  to  2.!iii,  and  thus  include  practically  all  the  solar  radia- 
tion which  reaches  the  earth's  surface." 

A  correction  of  about  1  jier  cent  has  been  added,  representing  the  best  eiitimate 
whi<'h  could  l>e  made  of  the  excess  of  energy  beyond  these  limits  outside  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  Alt  the  results  depend  on  the  constant  of  the  pyrhelioineter,  and  may 
therefore  l>c  subject  to  ninltiplicatiun  by  a  constant  factor  to  be  sulisequently  deter- 
mined. CouiiMriug  the  values  obtained  with  those  which  you  have  given  in  the 
Mount  Whitney  report  of  ;t  calories,  it  will  lie  seen  that  they  are  about  25  [ler  cent 
smaller,  and  that  the  difference  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  the  transmission 
coefficients,  but  rather  seems  chiefly  due  to  a  difference  in  a<-tinometry. 

Thus  you  have  stateil  the  usual  ai-tinometer  reading  at  Allegheny,  Pa.,  for  clear 
blue  sky  at  I.T  calorics,''  while  the  very  highest  value  obtained  here  is  1.44  calories. 
Much  liiwi-r  values  are  repoKed  fritm  i^'ent  observations  of  Sir.  Kimball,  of  the 
Uniteii  Mates  Weather  Bureau,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  and  at  Washington,  so  that  on 
the  whole  the  tpiei^iou  of  absolute  actinometry  seems  a  very  open  one. 

Turning  next  to  the  relative  values  of  the  solar  (roustant,  it  is  seen  that  there  is 
generally  go<Hl  agreement  of  the  results  i>rior  to  March  26,  1!)03,  and  that  since  that 
date  there  lias  bei'n  a  dee-rea.-^i  of  aloul  10  per  cent  in  the  I'omputed  constant.  No 
reason  for  this  is  known,  as  some  of  the  best  oliservations  were  Ixifore  and  others 
since  Manh  2^,  those  of  Feliniary  19,  .March  25,  March  21),  and  April  29  1>eing  con- 
sidered to  have  innst  weight.  February  25  was  a  most  extraonlinary  day  as  regards 
absence  of  water  vajior  absorjitinn.  Never  sint'C  Isdographs  have  been  taken  here 
have  the  great  infra-red  wateT-vaiM)r  Itands  <p  f  il  been  observeii  »>  feeble  as  on 
February  19, 

n  The  observations  of  October,  191)2,  which  reachcil  only  to  0.  J8«,  have  been  var- 
reeled  by  nieaiiB  uf  later  work  and  are  therefore  nt  letw  weight. 
^Keport  of  the  Mount  Whitney  Kscpedition,  i>.  '.i'2. 
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Tabl£  2. — Valvei  of  the  tolur  conHanl  of  radiation  from  Mographic  eludifg  at 
Woskittglon. 
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Plate  VII  includes  a  numl)er  of  curves  which  represent  on  the  iiiiriiial  wave-length 
settle  the  diHtribiition  ot  energy  in  the  solar  sin-ctnini  outHide  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
They  are  computed  from  prismatic  enprgy  curves  hy  aid  of  the  coefficients  of  instrii- 
mental  and  atmoHpheric  absorption  and  the  known  (lisiiergion  of  tlie  prism.  It  will 
be  seen  that  thejie  recent  studies  indicate  the  |>oRilion  of  the  maximum  uniinate  at  a 
wave  len^^h  of  about  0.49  /i,  or  between  green  and  blue  of  the  epectrum,  and  that 
there  is  a  fairly  close  agreement  l>etween  tlie  diKerent  days'  work.  The  principal 
differences  occur  in  the  bine  and  violet  spectrum,  and  are  to  some  extent  caused  by 
the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  reflecting  power  of  the  silvered  surfai-'es  in  this  region, 
which  renders  very  lre<|uent  ineasureiiientE  of  instrumental  alK*orption  necessary,  and 
even  then  hardly  sufficient. 

Paschen  and  others  have  establisheil  an  em[)iri(^letjuationcimiiectitig  the  absolute 
temperature  T  with  the  wave  lenj^^Jh  of  niaximum  energv  A„      which  is  as  follows; 

A„,,  T=  ■ONSTANT 

The  constant  in  this  equation  has  bten  letern  -d  ly  Pasc)  c  I  ummer, 
Pringsheim,  and  others,  to  )ie  about  2,900  for  an  absolutely  I  laik  bod  or  |>er- 
fect  radiator,  and  ranging  as  low  as  a1)out  2  000  for  i  r  ght  )  lat  U  ng  the 

former  value,  we  may  say  that  it  apiiears  that  tl  e  ra  I  at  n  of  tl  si  lar  bea  outside 
the  earth's  atmosphere  has  its  maximum  energy  at  the  same  wave  length  as  a  perfect 
ntdiator  of  the  assumed  temjwrature  of  5,020°  absolute. 


The  operations  of  the  year  liave  consisted  chiefiy;  First,  in  the  provision  and  suc- 
cessful installation  of  a  horizontal  reflecting  telescope  of  20  inches  aperture  and  140| 
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feet  focus,  fed  by  a  new  form  of  two-mirror  coeloetat,  and  employed  with  a  provision 
for  "churning"  the  air  on  the  path  of  thel>eam.  This  inntrumental  equipment  is  to 
be  used  for  Ixtlographii:  study  of  the  solar  image,  and  especially  sun-fii>ot  energy 
spectra  and  the  absorption  of  the  solar  envelope.  Second,  in  the  continuation,  with 
improved  holographic  apparatus,  of  stwhes  of  the  solar-energy  spectnim  and  the 
absorption  of  radiation  in  tlie  atmosphere. 

As  the  most  notable  reslilt  of  the  studies  of  atmospheric  absorption,  it  appeara  that 
the  average  transmission  of  the  air  of  Washington  for  all  wave  lengths  for  the  best 
days  of  1902-3  haa  been  as  much  as  10  |>er  cent  less  than  for  the  best  days  of  1901-2, 
while  the  decrease  of  transparency  in  the  violet  is  very  much  greater.  There  is  no 
eviilence  that  this  remarkable  <lecrease  is  due  to  water  vapor.  Indeed,  it  has  lieen 
well  observed  on  the  very  driest  days. 

Inquiries  have  been  ma<le  of  the  Observatory  as  to  whether  tlic  blight  of  the  wheat 
and  barley  crops  could  be  attributed  to  any  decrease  in  the  ultraviolet  radiation  of 
the  Bun,  but  the  Observatory  was  able  only  to  state  the  fact  that  such  a  decrease  had 
been  observed. 

It  is  probable  that  something  like  tliia  affected  the  actinometric  ol^servations 
recordeil  by  Crova  in  the  years  following  the  great  eruption  of  Krakatoa,  though 
whether  the  smaller  one  of  Mont  Pelee  can  he  aewciated  with  it  in  uncertain.  There 
is  no  evidence  yet  obtainable  of  how  general  this  alworption  is  at  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  siuf^le  result  of  our  past  year's  experi- 
ments, and  is  eminently  in  the  line  of  tlie  work  you  have  anticipated  for  the  Astro- 
.  physical  Observatory,  in  furnishing  data  of  importance  to  the  national  interests  in 
^riculture,  and  in  e^imating  the  influences  which  may  affect  past  and  coming 
harvests. 

Respectfully  Hulnnitted. 

C.  G.  Abbot, 
Aid,  Aiiing  in  Cliargt  AslTophysiad  Observatory. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Langlev, 

Hecrelarg  of  the  iSnitluonian  Inililulion. 
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Appendix  VI. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN. 

Sir:  1  have  the  honor  to  present  the  report  on  the  operafionB  of  tlie  library  o(  tlie 
Smithsonian  InstitHlion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jnne  30,  1903. 

In  the  following  tahle  in  ehown  the  number  of  vnlunio»>,  parts  of  vulumeK.  panj- 
pblets,  and  eharts  recorded  intheacceHsion  hooka  of  the  Smithsonian  deposit,  Librarj- 
of  Ctongreaa: 


The  a(x-e«aion  numbers  run  from  445524  to  4524(h5. 

A  small  number  of  these  publii'ations  are  assigned  temporarily  to  the  library  here 
for  the  uae  of  the  staff  of  the  Institution  and  Museum,  the  greater  quantity  l>eing 
sent  direct  to  the  Library  of  Congress. 

These  eeiidings  rei)uired  about  200  boxes  and  20  ba^  and  packages,  and  are  eeti- 
mated  to  have  amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  9,200  ix'tavo  volumes.  Tlie  publi- 
cations sent  in  this  way  are  independent  of  those  transmitted  by  (he  Bureau  of 
International  Exchanges,  and  do  not  ini-]u<le  publii-  do^'uments  jiresented  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  which  are  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress  without  stamping, 
credit  there  Iwing  given  to  the  country  sending. 

For  several  years  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  Library  of  Congress  lo  its  new  build- 
ing a  lai^  nunilier  of  the  scientific  series  bearing  HjKin  the  work  of  the  Institution 
were  retained,  owing  to  tlie  crowded  condition  of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  its  nil) 
quarters  at  the  Capitol.  During  the  past  year  it  has  1>een  fountl  possible  tu  get  the!« 
out,  have  them  taken  off  the  Museum  record,  and  checked  on  Iht-  accesi^ioii  l*ook 
and  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  These  sets,  series,  and  volumes  were  forwarded 
in  167  boxes,  estimated  tocontain  about  6,680  octavo  volumes,  making  a  total  seniiing 
to  the  Library  of  Congress  for  the  year  of  about  1.1,880  volumes. 

The  libraries  of  the  Secretary,  Office,  and  Aslrophysical  Observatory  have  received 
during  the  year  409  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  charts  and  1,625  parts  of  volumes, 
making  a  total  of  2,031,  ami  a  grand  total,  inchxlin);  liooks  for  the  Smithsonian 
deposit,  of  29, ,'147.  The  serial  publications  entered  on  the  card  catalogtio  numter 
24,630. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   SECRETARY. 
Thennivereitiee  at  the  following  pl8(«s  have  sent  inaugural  disaertatidUB  and  aca- 


St.  Petersburg. 

Strasliurg. 
Toronto. 
TouluuHe. 
Utreiht 
Vienna. 

Waj-hington,  D.  C.   (Cath- 
olic Univereity). 
Zuric'h. 


demic  publications: 

BaltiniorefJohnallop-    Ithaca  (Cornell), 

kine).  Jena. 

Basel.  Kazan. 

Berlin.  Konigsberg. 

Breslau.  Leipzig. 

Erkngen.  Marburg. 

Freiburg.  Oi/ord. 

Halle  a  Saal.  Philadelphia  (Unii 

Heiilelberg.  PennHj'lvania). 

Ilelsingfors.  '    Rostock. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  series  and  parts  of  seU  culled  from  the  Museum 
library  and  sent  to  the  Library  of  ('ongreas  for  the  SuiitliBonian  deposit  during  tlie 
year  the  Office  has  been  oecupietl  with  tlie  checking  off  and  making  memoranda  for 
the  completing  of  them;  sets.  While  this  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time,  the  policy 
cftrrie<l  on  from  year  to  year  of  increasing  the  library  by  exchange  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  though,  for  the  alwve  reason,  there  ia  quite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
letters  written  for  new  exchanges  and  for  completing  series  already  in  the  library, 
the  total  reached  714.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-five  ixrioiliials  were  added  to  the 
receipts  anil  239  defective  series  were  either  completed  or  partly  completed,  dejiend- 
ing  upon  the  pnblisher's  ability  to  supply  the  nun)b«-rs  needed.  Where  certain 
numbers  of  periodicals  are  reported  as  missing,  a  request  that  they  t)c  supplied  is 
made  on  a  |)ostal  card  and  corresponding  carils  are  sent  in  acknowletiginent  of 
receipts.     During  the  year  6.54  numlwra  were  asked  for  and  424  supplied. 

The  books  in  the  reference  room  containing  the  proceedings  and  tranaactiona  of 
the  learned  societies  have  been  taken  from  the  shelves  and  rearranged  in  more  sys- 
tematic order.  These  btioks  have  been  consu1te<I  by  nieml)ers  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institntion  as  well  as  by  others.  In  the  rea<ling  room  the  additional  shelving  has 
allowed  a  better  arrangement  of  the  bound  volumes  of  periodicals.  Two  thousand 
seven  hundretl  and  forty-seven  periodicals  were  taken  out  for  consultation.  No 
additional  libraries  have  been  a<kled  to  the  list  and  those  maintained  in  the  Institu- 
tion are  tile  Sei'retary'a  library.  Office  library,  and  the  Employee's  library.  The 
sectional  libraries  remain  as  l>ef()re,  i.  e.,  .*;ro<lromi<a.  International  Exchange,  and 
Law  Reference. 

The  sectional  library  of  the  Astrophysical  Observatory  was  given  a  thorough  over- 
hauling and  many  volumes  belonging  to  the  Sniitbsonian  depot^it  not  l>eing  needed 
for  use  there  were  sent  to  the  Library  of  Congri-ss.  As  »i>ecial  help  was  provided, 
many  of  the  missing  parts  ol  publii-alions  were  noted  and  oniered,  and  ut  the  close 
of  the  year  most  ol  these  had  been  received.  The  number  of  volumes  bound 
waa  184. 

The  section  of  the  library  devoteii  to  books  of  a  [wpular  nature  for  the  use  of  the 
employees  has  Ijeen  useii  more  than  ever.  The  sui'cess  of  the  wnding  of  a  numl)er 
of  books  to  the  Zoological  Park  once  a  month  has  more  than  repaidthe  trouble  taken, 
and  S75  books  were  sent  out  in  the  miurse  of  the  year.  There  are  now  1,413  volumes 
on  the  slielves  of  the  library  and  2,946  hooka  were  borrowed  during  the  year;  100 
magazines  were  bound  and  43  new  books  addc<l  to  the  collection. 

In  the  reading  room,  cataloguing  mom,  and  entry  to  the  employees'  library  open 
shelving  has  Ix'en  i>ut  up,  in  addition  to  that  which  was  already  in  the^^e  places, 
giving  room  for  ex[wnding  and  tor  a  l>etter  arrangi>nient  of  the  i»ltec(inns  of  l>ooks. 

Gen.  John  Watts  do  I'eyster  has  continuc<l  to  ailil  to  his  alreaily  large  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  through  his  mnniRcence 
many  rare  volumes  have  come  to  enrich  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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Besides  these  books,  a.  i-ollection  o/  works  on  gyptiieii,  a  collection  of  dictionaries  and 
encyclopedias,  tt^ther  with  several  {Hirtrails,  pictures,  and  paintings  are  included 
in  his  gifts.  Many  of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  are  very  rare  and  can  not 
now  be  duplicated. 

At  the  cloee  of  last  year,  the  extension  of  the  Parthenon  frieze  in  the  art  room  was 
under  consideration,  and  during  August  and  &epti.'uiber  very  good  casts  of  this  frieze 
of  about  the  right  height  were  obtained)  an<l  place<l  upon  the  walls. 

The  collection  of  books  on  art  and  kindretl  eubjecta  now  in  the  art  room  has 
received  a  valuable  addition  from  Df.  E.  A.  Si;hwarz,  who  preaented  a  miniber  of  art 
publications.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  time  will  be  found  (orthe<rard 
cataloguing  of  this  collection,  as  well  as  many  other  works  which  are  already  there. 

As  Congress  failed  to  appropriate  money  for  the  representation  of  the  United  States 
on  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature,  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
again  carried  on  the  work,  though  with  a  sum  <iuite  insufticient  for  the  iiihiIb  and 
the  ne(*s8ary  help.  A  larger  amount  has  liecn  allotteil  for  the  coining  year,  which 
will  enable  the  Institution  to  do  tlie  work  more  thoroughly,  and  will  al**  make  it 
possible  to  Gil  in  the  gaps  left  in  the  reference  to  the  literature  of  1901.  The  follow- 
ing references  were  furnished  to  the  central  bureau: 

Literature  of  1901 _ 6,150 

Literatureof  1902 8, 330 

Total 14,480 

The  KubHcript ion  account  of  the  catalogue  within  the  I!nile<l  .Stalr.i  is  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  Kubscriptions  to  complete  sets 63 

Total  number -ot  subscriptions  to  iiartial  sets 37 

Total 99 

The  following  volumes  of  the  International  Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literatureof 
1901  have  been  received  and  distribute<l:  Botany,  Part  I;  Chemiiitry,  Fart  I; 
Mechanics;  Phj-sics,  Parti;  Meteorolojry;  Physiology,  Part  I;  Matliematies;  Astron- 
omy; Bacteriology;  PliyMcs,  Partll;  Mineralogy;  tleology;  ".ieography;  and  List  of 
Journals. 

The  subecription  price  (or  tliese  volumes  represent  a  total  of  Si:!,926.Hi'.  Out  of 
this  sum  (2,556.52  had  been  receivt.'d  up  to  June  30,  1903. 

The  United  States  National  Museum  library  has  been  increased  during  the  past 
year  by  two  important  gifts — the  K.  A.  Scbwarz  collection  of  books,  relating  to  Amer- 
ican Coieoptcra,  and  the  W.  II.  Dall  collection  of  liooks,  bearing  on  recent  and  fossil 
mollusks.  The  Schwars  Library  is  one  that  was  built  up  by  Doctor  Schwarz  and 
G.  G.  Hubbard  while  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  is  intended  to  form  an  accessory 
to  their  collection  of  Insects  which  was  presented  to  the  Museum  some  years  ago. 

Doctor  Dall,  as  a  collaborator  in  the  Museum,  has  brought  together,  in  connection 
with  his  studies  on  the  collection  of  mollusks  in  the  United  States  National  Mu»;um, 
a  collection  of  books  which  comprises  alxml  1,600  hound  volumes  and  about  2,000 
pamphlets.  In  connection  with  this  library  Doctor  Dall  also  presents  a  cani  cata- 
logue covering  the  literature  of  Conchology,  recent  and  fossil,  up  to  about  I860.  He 
purchased  from  the  executors  of  Mona.  (i.  P.  Deshayes,  paleontologist,  the  original 
cards,  numbermg  about  190,(KI0,  Doctor  Dall  obtaineil  this  catalogue  some  twenty- 
flve  years  ago,  and  during  the  time  it  was  in  his  possession  he  added  materially  t<i  the 
number  of  cards  relating  to  the  genera  of  mollusks,  though  the  series  relating  to 
species  remains  much  as  Monsieur  Desbayes  left  it. 

During  the  latter  part  of  last  summer  the  Unilcil  Stales  National  Museum  Library 
was  closed  to  the  public  for  the  purp'>se  of  rearranging  the  books  and  sorting  many. 
into  their  proper  place  and  series.    This  had  l>een  impossible  during  the  last  tew 
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yeam,  owing  tu  tne  crowileil  Liin<1ition;  but  within  tlif^  pant  year  the  additional  gal- 
leries Jirovidcil  have  b«^'ii  tiinu-*!  over,  thnw  Riviiii^the  epace  needed  for  tliis  pur- 
pose. All  tlie  t^helves  have  \nvn  Konc  over,  the  bookp  taken  down  and  placed  in 
the  claiiMilicatioii,  making  tliciu  more  a<'reHflil>le,  and  a  lar)ce  number  belonging  to 
the  Smithsonian  dejiosit  were  Ht'parate<l  from  the  Miir>uiu  books  and  sent  over 
to  the  Smilhsoiiian  Institution  forcheiTking  preparatory  to  their  t>eing  tnuinnitted 
to  the  Lilimry  nf  Congrei'i'. 

Three  )>pwial  c<illeetionH  of  b"M>kH  in  the  library  have  been  provided  with  book- 
plateK — i.  e.,  the  (ioode  Lilirary,  the  Si'hwara  Library,  and  the  Dall  Library. 

The  Mur<emii  library  now  containB  19,161   bound  volumeH  and  32,063  unbound 
papers.     The  BililitionK  during  the  year  conHii'ted  of  3,161  txtoki',  3,260  pamphlets, 
"  '3  parti<  of  volume)'.     There  were  eatalogtied  916  bookw,  of  whieh  76  belonged 
■it;  1,571  pamphletf,  of  which  18  helongeil  to  the  Rmith- 
18  ]«rtM  of    periodii»iB,  of  which   2,274   belonged   to   the 


to  the  SniitlnHmian  clep 
eonian  depo.^it,  and  9,8.' 
SmithM>nian  deiHwit. 

Three  thouxand  three 
Catalotmie.     Tliet«  nnmli 


hundred  and  sixt^fn  cards  were  added  to  the  Authors' 
redo  not  include  4,614  canlH  for  1xH>kR  and  pamphlets 
'(■ataluKue<l,  and  ahi>  do  nr)t  inchide  any  of  the  iMiokH  in  tlie  Dall  library,  but  do 
include  a  iiunilwr  of  thoM!  in  the  S<'hwarz  library. 

The  nu[[i1)er  of  1>ookM,  pamphletf,  and  penodicalfl  borrowed  from  the  general 
library  amounted  In  23,583,  including  4,833  withdrawn  for  a»eignment  to  the 
sectional  librariec. 

There  hai«  l>eim  no  chanKe  in  the  ttectional  libraries  established  in  the  Mu»eum, 
and  they  arc  a«  follows: 


Administration. 

Fishes. 

Paleobotany. 

.\dniinistrattvB   a-«^i8t- 

Gi-ology. 

Parasites. 

anl. 

History. 

Photography. 

Anthropoliiiry. 

Insei'ts. 

Prehistoric  anthropolc^. 

Biology. 

Mammals. 

Replilee. 

Binls. 

Marine  invertebrate.-. 

Slratigraphic  paleontology. 

Bolanv. 

Materia  medica. 

Suisrintendent, 

ChiI<lren'M  r.».m. 

Mi-sozoic  fopsils. 

Taxidenuy. 

Tei'hnology. 

l->lilor. 

Sloliit-kf.. 

Kthnol,«y. 

Oriental  ar.lii.-..logy. 

cspectfully  submitted. 

Ir.  B.  i:  I,A.voi.KV, 

SfcreUirg  ;f  Ihr  Smillm 

CvRcs  Abler,  JAhrarian. 

mim,  IjMUxlUm, 
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EEPOBT  OF  THE  EDITOR. 

Bib:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  on  the  publications  of  the 
SmitheonUn  Inatitution  and  ita  bureaus  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

1373.  HodfibinB  fund.  The  Structure  of  the  NucleuH,  &  continuation  of  "EKperi- 
nientB  in  Ionized  Air,"  by  Car!  Banin,  Hazard  profewmrof  jihj-sics  in  Brown  Univcr- 
Bity,  Providence,  R.  I.  City  of  Washington:  Publii^hed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, 1902.    Quarto.     Pages  xiv,  176. 

1413.  [In  press.]  Hodgkins  fund.  On  the  Absorption  and  Emission  of  Air  and 
its  Ingredienta  of  Wave  Lengths  from  250  uu  to  100  f/i,  by  Victiir  Schumann.'  City 
of  Washington:  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1H03.  Quarto.  Pages 
IV,  30,  4  plates. 

The  above  memoirs  complete  Volume  XXIX  of  Conlributions  to  Knowledge,  as 
follows: 

Smithgonisn  Contributions  to  Knowledge.  Vol.  XXIX.  (.'ity  of  Washington; 
Pnbliahed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1903.     Quarto. 

Advcrtiwrnenl,  p.  Ill 

Uet  of  Offlcen,  Members,  and  Rt^enU,  p.  Till. 

AiUcle  I  (St2).  On  the  Application  ol  Interference  Methods  In  8p««lnMC0plc  MeuuTcrnemK.  B>- 
AlbertA.  Michelwin.    Publlehed  ISW.    4lo,  21  pp..  6  plate*. 

Aitlcle  II  (teo).  On  the  Ttenaltlea  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen,  and  on  the  Rntlo  of  their  Atomic 
Weight*.    Br  Edvnrd  W.  Morley.    Publlnhcd  1H95.    4to.  ill.  llTpp. 

Article  111  (WW).  The  ComporiUoo  o(  Eiplred  Atr  and  lu  EHeci*  upon  Animal  U(e,  By  J,  8.  Bll!- 
IngB,  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  and  D,  U.  Bergey.    Puhllshed  IK95.    4to,  111,  SI  pp. 

Article  IV  (1033).  Argon,  a  new  conHtltiient  of  the  Atmospberc,  Tty  Lord  Knylclgh  iind  Prof. 
William  Ramsiy.    Published  IttK.    1t»,  lii,  4Spp. 

Article  V(IOM).  Almo»phericAellnomi-tryandIhc  Actinic  roiwtltutl.in  of  the  Atmosphere.  By 
KDuclaui.    Published  1896.    4K>.  Ill,  4Hpp. 

AilicleVI  (IISS).  A  Determination  i>t  the  Ratio  I K )  of  the ilpeclHc  HeBlHalConntunt  Prcnureand 
at  Conilant  Volume  for  Air,  Oxygen,  Carbon-Dioxide,  and  Hydrugen.  ByO.  Liimmerand  E.  IMngs- 
belm.    Published  1S9S.    4Io,  v.  29  pp..  1  plate. 

Article  VII  (13D9).    Experimentx  with  lunlted  Air.    By  Carl  Bams.    Published  lUOl.    40,  x.  ft')  pp. 

Article  Viri<137S).  The  Stnictureof  IheKupleus.  ft  conliniiation  of  ■■  Expert ments  with  lonliwl 
Air."    By  Carl  Bams.    Published  IWO.    4to.  iIt,  176  pp. 

Article  1X11413).  On  the  Absorption  and  Emlaiion  of  Air  and  It-  lngreillcnt»  lor  Lifrht  ol  Wavc- 
Lengths  from  250  hh  to  IW  fi|>.    By  Victor  Schumann.    Published  J9Ca.    4to,  Iv.  »D  pp.,  4  plates. 

Memoirs  on  Whalebone  Whales  of  the  Western  Atlantic,  by  F.  W.  True,  and  on 
Comparison  of  the  Features  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon,  by  N.  8.  Slialer,  were  in  final 
'  prepfiratjon  for  press  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 


A  revised  edition  o'  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables,  a  li,-t  of  publicaliona  by  the 
Institution,  and  a  pamphlet  concerning  the  International  Exchange  Service,  were 
issued  in  the  series  of  Miscetlaneous  Collectious.  Several  papers  were  in  i>reBs  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  (  ~  (lt")Q  If 
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103R.  Smithsonian  Physical  Tables,  prepared  by  Thomaa  Gray.  Second  Revised 
Edition,  ('ity  of  Washington:  Published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  1903. 
Octavo.    Pages  xxxiv,  301. 

13T2.  The  International  Exchange  Service  of  the  Smithaonian  InstitulJon.  Wash- 
ington City:  Published  by  the  Smitheonian  Institution,  1902.     Octavo.     Pages  4. 

1376.  List  of  Publications  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  1846-1903.  By  William 
Jones  Rheei',  Washington  City,  1903.    OcUvo.    Pages  vni.  9fl. 

1374.  [In  press.]  Index  to  the  Literature  ot  Thorium,  1817-1902,  by  Cavalier  H. 
Jouet,  Ph.  D.     Octavo.     About  l;tO  i>age8. 

1417.  [In  press.]  Phylogfny  of  Fusiis  and  its  Allies,  by  Amadeus  W.  (irabau. 
Octavo.     Alxiut  IM 'pages  and  18  plates. 

[ .]  [In  press.]    A  Select  Bibliography  of  Chemistry,  1492-1902,  by  Henry 

Carrington  Bolton.     Second  Supplement.     Octavo.     About  400  pages. 

[ ,]   [In  press.]     Hodgkins  fund.     Researches  on  the  Attainment  of  Very  I»w 

Tempeniturec,  by  Morris  W.  Travers.     Octavo.     About  .10  pagcK. 


The  annual  report  is  in  two  parts  or  volunief ,  one  devoted  to  the  Institution  proper 
and  the  otiier  to  the  National  Museum.  The  contents  of  the  Smithsonian  volume  for 
1901  were  given  in  the  laj-t  report  of  the  edit')r,  though  the  Ixnind  volume  had  not 
then  been  re<'eived  from  the  Public  Printer.  The  1902  volume  has  been  put  in  type, 
though,  with  the  eiception  of  the  Secretary's  Report  to  the  Reg*'nts,  no  parts  hod 
been  distributed  up  to  June  30,  1903.  Additional  copies  of  several  papers  from 
earlier  reports  were  printed  from  the  Btereotyi>e  plates. 

1367.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
showing  the  operations,  expenditures,  and  condition  of  the  Iiislitutioii  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  I90I.  Washington;  Government  Printing  Office,  1902.  Octavo. 
Pages  LJtvn,  782,  with  173  plaU«. 

The  contents  of  the  1902  Report  are  as  follows: 

1369.  Report  of  S.  P.  I^ngley,  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1902.  From  the  Smithsonian  Re[>ort  for  1902,  pages  1-115, 
n'ith  plates i-i.<c.  Washington:  Government  PrintingOflice,  1903,  Octavo.  A  small 
edition  of  this  rejwrt  in  royal  octavo  form  was  printeil  in  Novend>er,  1902. 

1378.  Journal  of  Pro<'ee<lings  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion at  meeting  of  January  22,  1902.  Report  of  Executive  Committee.  Acts  and 
Resolutions  of  Congress.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  xi-lvi. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1901,    Octovo. 

1379.  Recent  .^ronautical  Prepress,  and  Dedui'tions  to  lie  ilrawn  therefrom  regard- 
ing the  Future  of  Mfia]  Navigation.  By  Maj.  B.  F.  S,  Bailen-Powell,  Frocn  the 
Smitlisonian  I{eport  Un  1902,  pages  121-131.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1380.  Some  ^ronautical  Exi>erinients.  By  Wilbur  Wright.  From  the  Smith- 
sonian Report  for  1902,  pages  133-148  with  plates  i-iv.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1903.     Octavo. 

1381.  Stellar  Evolution  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Rwieari'li.  By  Prof.  George  E.  Hale. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Reix»rt  for  1902,  pages  149-163,  witli  plates  i-xi.  Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1382.  A  new  Solar  Theorj'.  By  Prof.  J.  Halm.  From  the  Smitlisonian  Report  for 
1902,  pages  ](>o-176.     Washington:  Government  Priiiting  Offii-e,  1903.     Octavo. 

1383.  An  Experimental  Inveptigation  of  The  Pressure  ot  Light.  By  Peter  I,ebetlew. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Re|iort  for  1902,  pa^'s  177-178.  WasliJngton:  (lovemmenl 
Printing  Office,  1903.     Octavo. 

I3S4,  Cornels'  Tails,  The  Corona  and  the  Aurora  Borealis.    By  l*ro[.  John  C/Ox. 
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From  the  Smithsonian  Beportfor  VM2,  pag^  179-192.  Washington:  Government' 
Printing  Office,  1903.     Octavo. 

1385.  "Good  Seeing."  By  S.  P.  langley.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902, 
pages  193-195,  with  plate  I.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903.   Octavo, 

1386.  On  the  Bad io- Activity  of  Matter.  By  Henri  Itecqnerel,  D.  C.  L.,  Pii.  D. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  197-206,  with  platee  i-vii.  Washington; 
Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    OcUvo. 

1387.  History  of  Cold  and  the  AtMolnte  Zero.  By  Prof.  Jamee  Dewar,  M.  A., 
LL.  D.,  D.  Be,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  207-240. 
Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1388.  Experimental  Phonetics.  By  Prof.  John  G.  McKendrick,  F.  R.  S.  From 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  241-259.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1903,    OcUvo. 

1389.  Wireless  Telegraphy:  Its  Past  and  Present  Status  and  its  Pruspecla.  By 
William  Maver,  jr.  From  the  Smithsonian  Rei)ort  for  1902,  pages  261-274,  with 
plates  i-iT.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1390.  Telpherage.  By  Charles  M.  Clark.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902, 
pages  275-286,  with  platee  i-xiii.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903. 
Octavo. 

1391.  The  Evolution  of  Petrological  Ideas.  By  J.  J.  Harris  Teall,  esq.,  M.  A., 
V.  P.  R.  S.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  287-308,  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1392.  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Recent  Eruptions  of  the  Sou/rifire,  In  St.  Vincent, 
and  of  a  Virit  to  Mont  Pelfe,  in  Martinitjue.     By  Tempest  Anderson,  M.  D.,  B.  Sc, 

F.  G.  S.,  and  John  S.  Flett,  M.  A.,  D.  So.,  F.  G.  8.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1902,  pages 309-330,  with  plates  i-iu.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1903.    Octavo. 

1393.  Volcaiiic  Eruptiona  on  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent.  By  Israel  C.  Russell. 
Fium  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  331-349,  with  plates  i-xi.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1903.     OcUvo. 

1394.  The  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge.  ByCol.SirT.  H.HoIdich,  C.  B., 
K.  C.  I.  E.,  F.  R.  G.  S.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  lor  1902,  pages  351-373.  Wash- 
ington: Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1395.  The  Discovery  of  the  Future,  By  H.  G.  Wells.  From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1902,  pages  375-392.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903. 
Octavo. 

1396.  The  Life  of  Matter.  By  A.  Dastre.  Prom  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902, 
pages  393-429.     Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  190:!.    Octavo. 

1397.  The  Craniology  of  Man  and  Anthropoid  Apes.  By  N.  C.  Macnamara. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pagea  431-M9,  with  plates  i-vi,  Washington; 
Government  Printing  Office,  1903.     Octavo. 

1398.  The  Barouss^-Rouss^  Explorations:  A  Study  of  a  New  Human  Type,  by  M. 
Verneau.  By  Albert  Gaudry.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  451- 
453,  with  plates  i,  ii.    Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1399.  Fossil  Human  Remtuna  Found  Near  Lansing,  Kansas.  By  W.  II.  Holmes. 
From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  455-462,  with  plates  i-iii.  Washing- 
ton: Government  Printing  Office,  1903.    Octavo. 

1400-  The  Wild  Tribes  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  By  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.  A.  Prom 
the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pages  463-478,  with  plates  i,  ii.  Washington: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1903.     Octavo. 

1401.  The  Pygmies  of  the  Great  Congo  Forest.    By  Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston. 

G.  C.  M.  G.  From  the  Smitlisonian  Reiwrt  for  1902,  pages  479-491.  Washington: 
Government  Printii^  Office,  1903,    Octavo. 

1402.  Guam  and  Its  People.     By  W.  E.  Salford.     From  the  Smithsoi^  IteHutp 
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for  1902,  pages 4S3-50R,  with  plateti  i-xn.    Washington;  Oovemment  EVinttngOffice, 

1901.  Octavo. 

1403.  Oriental  Elenienta  ot  Ciilturv  in  llie  Occident,  By  Dr.  (ieorg  Jacob.  From 
the  Sciiithsoniaji  Report  for  1902,  p»^fes  509-529.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  1903.     OcUvo. 

1404.  The  Kile  Reservoir  Dam  at  Asfuan,  By  Tliomaa  H.  Means.  From  the 
Smithsonian  Reiwt  tor  1902,  iiaBCB53]-5:i5,.with  plates  i-vi.  Waehington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  OfBce,  1903.     Octavo. 

1405.  The  I'anaina  Route  for  a  Ship  Canal.  By  William  H.  Burr.  From  the 
Smithsoniaii  R*'!K>rt  for  1902,  jmgeB  5;f7-557,  with  plates  i,  ii.  Washington:  tiovem- 
ment  Printing  OfDtc,  1903.    Octavo. 

1406.  The  ProUemsot  Heredity  and  TheirSolution.  By  W.Bateeon.M.A.,  F.  B.8. 
From  tlie  Sirithwinian  Report  for  1902,  p^es  5S9-58(I.  Washiiwton:  Goverment 
Printing  Officf,  ]90:i.    Octavo. 

1407.  The  Morphological  Method  and  Recent  Progress  in  Zoology.  By  I'rof.  G.  B. 
Howes,  D.  f-c,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1902,  pi^^ 
581-608.     Wiishington:  Government  Prinlins  Ofliee,  1«03.     OcUvo. 

I40A.  Coral.  By  Dr.  LoiiIh  Route.  Fmm  the  Smithmnian  Report  for  1903,  pages 
609-612,  with  platen  i,  n.     Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  190;t.    Octavo. 

1409.  Reinilecr  in  Alaska.  By  Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor.  From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  for  1902,  pages  613-623,  with  plates  i-x[.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  I90;j.     Octavo. 

1410.  A  Marine  University.  By  W.  K.  <ir(.^ry.  From  the  Smithsonian  Report 
forl902,  i)ages<S25-6H2,  with  plalesi-ici.  Wawhington:  Government  Printing  Office, 
1903.    0<-»8vo. 

1411.  John  Wesley  Powell.     By  G.  K.  (Jilbert.     From  the  Smithsonian  Report  for 

1902,  pa^-es  e3.1-(>40,  with  plate  i.     Washii^on:  tlovernment  Printing  Office,  1903. 
Octavo. 

1412.  Rudolpli  Virchow,  1821-1902.  By  Oscar  Israel.  From  the  Smithsonian 
Report  f'lr  1902,  page:*  641-669,  with  plate-  I.  Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office,  liM);i.     Octavo. 


The  Museum  volume  of  (he  Smithsonian  Report  for  1900  was  distributed  during 
the  year  and  the  volume  for  1901  was  in  pre.-?.  The  contents  of  the  1900  volume 
were  given  in  last  year's  report  of  the  editor.  The  1901  volume  contains  the  Report 
on  the  Condition  and  Progress  of  the  National  ^luseum,  liy  Richard  Ralhbun, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the  following  papers  describ- 
ing and  ilhii'trating  collections  In  the  Museum: 

1.  Report  on  the  Exhibit  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  at  the  Pan- 
American  Expo^ilirm,  Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  1901,  by  Frederick  A\'.  Tnie,  William  H. 
Holmes,  and  (ieorge  1'.  Merrill. 

2.  Flint  Iiiiplenictits  and  Fossil  Remains  from  n  Sulphur  Spring  at  Aftoii,  Ind.  T., 
by  William  Henry  II  olmw. 

3.  CluKMfication  and  Arrangi'mciit  of  the  Kxliibit.>=  of  an  Antlir<.p.ilrigic4ll  Museum, 
by  William  Henry  Holmes. 

4.  Ar<*hieolo(;ical  Field  Work  in  Northeastern  Arizona.  The  Musi^um -Gates  Expe- 
dition of  1901.  by  Waller  Hough. 

5.  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to  Indian  Triljes  of  the  Piirtis  River,  Braxil,  hy  Joseph  Beal 

Volnme  XXI  \'  of  the  Proceedings  ot  the  Museum  waf  cumpleteil  also  the  separates 
of  volume  XXV  and  miBit  of  those  of  volume  XXVI: 

Proceedings  of  the  United  Stales  National  Museum.  Volume  XXIV.  Published 
ander  tfie  <1irection  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Washington:  Government 
Printing  Office,  1902.    Octavo,  pages  xv,  071,  with  56  plates.  Coooir 
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Paptrtfrom  volume  tS,  pTWxedings  of  the  V.  .S.  Ktiflonal  Matnim. 

No.  1276.  A  list  of  the  beetleB  of  the  Diatrict  of  Ciilumbfa.  By  Henry  UIke 
Pages  1-57. 

Ko.  1276,  Some  new  South  American  bmlw.  By  Hart)'  (,'.  Oberbolra^r.  Pages 
59-68. 

No.  1277.  The  Caaas  Grandes  meteorite.     By  Wirt  Taasin.     Puiies  G9-74,  plates  i-iv. 

No.  1278.  A  review  of  the  Oplegnathoid  fishes  of  Japan.  By  David  Starr  .lordan 
and  Henry  \V.  Fowler.     Pattea  75-78. 

No.  1270.  Deacriptiona  of  two  new  species  of  Stjualoid  sharks  from  Japan.  By 
David  Starr  Jonlan  and  John  Otterbein  Snyder.    Pages  79-81,  figures  1,  2. 

No.  1280.  New  diptera  from  North  America.    By  D.  W.  Coquillett.    Pages  83-126. 

No.  1281.  XJst  of  birds  collected  by  William  T.  Foster  in  Paraguay.  By  Harry 
C.  Oberholser.     Pages  127-147. 

No.  1282.  The  reptiles  of  the  Huachuca  Mountains,  An?:ona.  By  L.  Stejneger. 
Pages  14»-15R. 

No.  1283.  Contributions  towanl  a  monograph  of  the  iepidopteroiis  family  Noctuidfe 
of  Boreal  North  Amerira.  A  revision  of  the  moths  reffrn-d  to  the  genus  Leucania, 
with  (lesfriptions  of  new  species.     By  John  B.  Smith.     Pageii  159-209,  plates  \-\-i. 

No.  1284.  A  list  of  spiders  collected  in  .\rii'.ona  )iy  Alesi^rs.  Schwari'.  anil  Barber 
during  the  summer  of  1901.     By  Nathan  Banks.     Vv^^  211-221.  plate  vti. 

No.  1285.  Ol>servations  on  the  rniKtacean  fauna  of  the  region  alH>ut  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentneky.    By  William  Perry  Ilay.     Pages  223-236,  figure  1. 

No.  12S«.  The  Owlot  <.-atw.     By  KigarA.  Meams.     Pages  237-249. 

No.  1287.  A  review  of  the  trigger- fishes,  file-fishes  and  trunk-fishes  of  Japan. 
By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.     Pages  251-2S6,  figures  1-6. 

No.  1288.  Bir.le  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  ami  Mr.  C.  B.  Kloss  in  the  Anda- 
man and  Niculmr  inlands.     By  Charles  W.  Hiclnnond.     Pages  28i'<'{14. 

No,  1289.  Notes  on  a  collection  of  fishes  from  the  island  of  Formosa,  By  David 
Starr  Jordan  and  Barton  Warren  Kvermann,    Page.-  SLV-SiiS,  figures  1-29, 

No.  1290.  DescripUona  of  the  larvw  of  some  moths  from  Colorado.  By  HarriwD 
G.  Dyar.     Pages  369-^12. 

No.  1201.  A  review  of  tlie  clinp-fishes  (Uobiesocidit-)  of  the  waters  of  Japan.  By 
David  Starr  Jordan  and  Henry  VV,  Fowler.    Pages  413-416,  figure  1. 

No.  1292.  Observations  on  the  crustacean  fauna  of  Nickajack  Cave,  Tenne.-see,  and 
vicinity.    By  William  Perry  Hay.     Pages  417-4;19,  figures  1-8. 

No.  1293,  A  review  of  the  Blennoid  fishi's  of  Japan.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
John  Otterbein  Snyder.     Pages  441-504,  figures  1-28. 

Nos.  1294  and  1295.  A  new  fresh-water  isoiHxl  of  the  genus  Mancaseilus  from 
Indiana  anil  a  new  terrestrial  isopod  of  the  genus  Pseudarmadillo  from  Cuba.  By 
Harriet  Kichardiion.    Pages  505-511,  figures  1-4  and  1-4. 

No.  1296.  A  review  of  the  Cha^todontidie  and  relateil  families  of  fishes  foun<l  in 
the  waters  of  Japan.  By  David  Starr  Jonian  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.  Pages  5Ki- 
56:i,  figures  1-6- 

No.  1297.  The  relationship  and  osteology  uf  Uie  Caproid  fishes  or  Antigoniid*. 
By  Edwin  Chapin  Starks.     Pages  5*>5-.i72,  figures  1-3, 

Ko.  1298,  Notes  on  little-known  Japanei^  fishes,  with  description  <i(  a  new  P|jecies 
of  Aboma,     By  David  Starr  .Jordan  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.     Pages  573-576,  figure  1. 

No.  1299,  Cambrian  Brachiopoda:  Acrotreta;  LinnBrstK>nella;  ()tx>lus;  with  deacrip- 
tiona  of  new  si)ecies.     By  Charles  D.  Walcott.     Pages  577-612. 

No.  1300.  On  certain  species  of  fi.shes  confused  with  Bryostenmia  [Kilyacioceph- 
aUini.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and  John  Otterlwin  Snyder.  J'ages  613-618,  figures 
1-3. 
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No.  1;-101.  The  !<houl<ler  ginlle  and  rharacterietict  oeteology  of  the  Hemi branchiate 
Reheg.     By  Ki)win  Chapin  Starka.     Pa^^  611Mi.14,  (igurea  1-6. 

No.  1302.  North  Ameriian  parasitic  copepo^la  of  the  family  A^lid^,  with  a  bibli- 
i^raiihy  of  tliu  Ki^up  and  a  systeniatic  review  of  alt  known  species.  By  Chartee 
Braneh  Wilson.     Pages  6:»-"42,  plates  viii-)(svii,  Hgiiree  1-23. 

No.  1303.  A  review  of  the  Ophidioiil  fislies  of  Japan.  By  David  Starr  Jonlan  and 
Henry  W,  Fowler.    Pages  743-768,  tlgun-B  1-6. 

No.  13(H.  A  revision  of  tlie  American  moths  of  the  family  Gelechiidie,  with  descrip- 
tions of  new  species.     By  August  Biisck,     Pages  767-938.  plates  xxviu-tsxii. 

No.  130-1.  A  review  of  the  dragonels  ( Call  ion  ymidffil  and  related  fishes  of  the 
waUrs  of  Japan.  By  David  Slarr  Jordan  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.  Pages  939-fl&9, 
figures  1-0. 

Pitfiert from  Volume  2i>,  Proreedingg  tif  tlie  U.  S.  National  Muteum. 

No.  1306.  A  review  of  the  Beryeoid  fisheti  of  Jai)an.  By  David  Starr  Jordan  and 
Henry  W.  Fowler.     Pages  1-21,  figures  1-4. 

No.  1307.  Japanese  elalk-eyed  (.Tustaceans.  By  Mary  Rathhun.  Pages  23-55, 
flgnres  1-24. 

So.  1308.  A  review  of  tlieHomibranchiatefishesof  Japan.  By  David  Starr  Jordan 
and  E<lwin  Chapin  Starka.     fagee  57-73,  figures  1-3. 

No.  1309.  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  Hawaiian  crabs.  By  Mary  J.  Rathbun. 
Pages  75-77,  figures  1-3. 

No.  1310.  Contribution  to  a  monograph  of  the  insects  of  the  order  Thyaanoptera 
inhabiting  North  America.  By  Warren  Elmer  Hinds.  Pages  79-242,  plates  i-ii, 
text  figures  1-127. 

No.  1311.  Description  of  a  new  genus  and  forty-six  new  species  of  crustaceans  of 
the  family  Galatlieida',  with  a  list  of  the  known  marine  species.  By  Jamea  E. 
Benedict.    Pages  243-3.14,  figures  H7. 

No.  1312.  Syno|iai«  oi  the  fainily  Veneridic  of  tlie  North  American  recent  species. 
By  William  Healey  Dall.    Pages  335-112,  plates  xji-.xvi. 

No.  1313.  On  the  lower  Devonic  and  Ontaric  formations  of  Maryland.  By  Charles 
Rchnchert.    Pages  413-424, 

No.  1314.  Observations  on  the  number  of  young  of  the  Ijiaiurine  bats.  By 
MarcuB  Ward  Lyon,  jr.     I'ages  425, 426,  plate  xvir. 

No.  1315.  Note  on  the  sea  anemone,  Sagartia  paguri  Verrill,  By  J.  I'layfair 
McMurrich.     Pages  427, 428,  figures  1,2. 

No.  1316.  Onasmallcollei'tionot  crustaceans  fn>m  the  island  of  Cuba,  By  William 
Perry  Hay.     Pages  429-435,  figures  1-3. 

No.  1317.  Mammals  collect*,-!!  by  Dr.  W.  L.  .\bl)ott  on  the  coaj!t  and  islands  of 
Northwest  Sumatra.     By  Gerrit  S.  Miller,  jr.    Pages  4.37-484,  plates  xviii-xix.   Map. 

No.  1318.  Binis  collected  by  Dr.  W.  L.  Abbott  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  North- 
west Sumatra.    By  Charlea  W.  Richmond.     Pages  4S5-524.    Map. 

No.  1319.  A  review  of  the  Synentognathous  fishes  of  Japan.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Edwin  Chapin  Starks.    Pages  525-544,  figures  1-3. 

No.  1320.  Notes  on  the  osteology  and  relationship  of  the  fossil  birds  of  the  genera 
Hesiwromis,  Hargeria,  Baptomis,  and  Diatryma.  By  Frederic  A.  Lucas.  Pages 
545-S66,  figures  1-8. 

No.  1321.  Rediscovery  of  one  of  Holbrook's  Salamanders.  By  Leonhard  Stejne- 
ger.    Pages  557, 558. 

No.  1322.  A  new  procelstema  from  the  Leeward  Islands,  Hawaiian  group.  By 
Walter  K.  Fisher.    Pages  559-563. 

No,  1323.  The  structural  features  of  the  bryozoan  genua  Homotrypa,  wltii  descrip- 
tions of  species  from  the  Cincinuatian  group.     By  Ray  S.  Bassler.     Pages  565-591, 
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No.  1324.  A  review  <>(  Ihe  Kla8iiiobraii<:liiate  GBhes  of  JajMUi,  By  David  Starr 
Jordan  an<)  Henry  W.  Fowler,     Pai^  593-674,  plales  .xxvi-xxvii,  figures  1-10. 

No.  132.5.  The  I'ereliral  flpaures  of  the  Atlantic  walnif'.  By  Pierre  A.  Fisli.  Pages 
676-688,  plates  xwiii-xxix. 

No.  132S.  Description  of  a  new  species  ol  sculpin  from  Japan.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Edwin  Chapin  Starke.     Pagea  068-690,  fleure  1. 

No.  1827.  Un  the  identilication  of  a  epeciefl  of  eucaiyptuB  from  the  Philipplnci^. 
By  Joeeph  Henry  Maiden.     Pages  691,692. 

No.  1328.  Supplementary  note  on  Bleekeria  mitsukurii  and  on  ix-rtain  Japanese 
fishes.     By  David  Starr  Jonlan.     P^es  693-696,  plate  xxx,  figure:'  1-3. 

No.  1329.  The  use  of  the  name  torpedo  for  the  electric  catfish.  ByTheodoretJill, 
Pages  697,698. 

No.  1330.  A  review  of  tlie  CepoMdic  or  band-fishes  of  Jaimii.  By  David  Starr 
Jordan  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.    I'ages  699-702.  figure  1. 

No.  1331.  A  genea!<^ic  study  of  dragon-fly  wing  venation.  By  James  (■.  Nee<lham. 
Pages  703-764,  plates  xxxi-liv,  figures  1^4. 

No.  13.')2.  A  review  oC  the  Cobitidic  or  loaches  of  the  rivera  of  Japan.  By  David 
Starr  Jordan  and  Henry  W.  Fowler.     Pagijs  765-774,  figures  1,  2. 

Of  tlie  bulletin  series  of  Museum  publications,  Bulletin  52,  Part  11  of  Bulletin  r>0 
and  Part  Q  ol  Bulletin  39  were  published. 

Bulletin  52.  A  list  of  North  American  I^pidoptera  and  Key  to  the  Literature  of 
this  order  of  insects.  By  Harrison  O.  Dyar,  Ph.  D.,  curator  of  Lepidoptera,  V.  S. 
National  Museum,  ascisleil  by  C.  H.  Femald,  Ph.  D.,  the  Isle  (icorgn  D.  Hnlst,  and 
August  Busck.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1902.  Octavo.  Pages 
XIX,  723. 

Bulletin  50.  The  Birvis  of  North  and  Middle  America:  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
IheHigherGnoups,  Genera,  Specie!",  and  Subspei'ies  of  birds  known  to  occur  in  North 
America,  from  the  Arctic  lands  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  West  Indicfi,  and 
other  islands  ol  the  Caribbean  Sea,  anil  the  Galapagos  Archiiwlago.  By  Robert 
Kidgway,  curator,  Division  ol  Binls.  Part  11.  Family  Tanagridic— The  TaniM^er. 
Family  Ii-teridic — The  Tnmpials.  Family  Co^rebidie— The  Honey  Creepers.  Family 
Minotilidie — The  Wood  Warblers.  Washington;  Uovernment  Printing  Office,  1902. 
Octavo.    Pages  n\,  1-S34,  plates  i-)cxii. 

Instructions  to  Collectors  ol  Historical  and  A nthropol epical  Specimens,  by 
William  Henry  Holmes  and  Olis  Tulton  Mason,  Part  Q  of  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  National  Museum,  No.  39.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1902. 
Octavo.    Pages  16. 

Additiojial  copies  of  several  publications  of  the  Museum,  of  which  the  stock  had 
become  exhausteil,  were  reprinted  from  the  stereotype  plales,  including  Volume  I  c)[ 
Bulletin  47,  on  Fishes  of  North  and  Midille  America,  and  papers  by  fitejn^fer  on 
Poisonous  Snakes,  BidRway  on  Humming  Birdn,  and  Dall's  Catalo|{Ue  ol  Shell- 
bearing  Mo  Husks. 

Of  the  series  of  contributions  from  the  Uniteil  States  National  Herbarium  two 
former  volumes,  No$.  II  and  VII,  were  reprinted  and  parts  I,  2,  and  3  of  Volume 
VIII. 


There  was  put  to  press  toward  the  close  of  the  year  a  report  on  The  1900  Solar 
Kclipee  Expedition  of  the  Astrophysical  01>servfltory  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
by  8.  P.  I^ngley  aideil  by  C.  G.  Abbot,  This  is  ex|)ected  to  make  about  25  r|uarto 
pages  of  text  with  about  22  plates. 
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WashiDgton:  Government  Printing  Office,  1900.  I^rge  octavo.  Psgea  i-icii,  1-676", 
571-1160. 

This  report  contains  the  following  papere: 

Part  I.— ]t«port  of  the  Dirwtor,  imges  v-xcii.  Mytheof  theCberokees.  By  James 
Mooney,  [ogeg  3-548,  plates  i-xxviii.     Index.     Pages  649-576*. . 

Part  II.— Tusayan Migration  Traditions.    By  Je»e  Walter  Fewkes,  pagee  573-634. 

Locali7.atioa  of  Tusayan  clans.    By  Cosmos  Mindeleff.    Pagea  635-653. 

MonndH  in  Nortticm  Honduras.     By  Thomas  Gann.     Pagee  655--e92,  plates  xxiz- 

Mayan  Calendar  SvKlema.     By  Cyrus  Thomae.     Pages  693-819,  plat«fl  xi^XLiv. 
Primitive  Numbers.     By  W  J  MiKiee.     Pages  821-851. 

Numerical  Systems  o£  Mexico  and  Central  America.  By  Cyrus  Thomas.  Pages 
853-^955, 

Tusayan  Flute  and  Snake  Ceremonies.     By  Jesse  Walter  Fewkes.     Pages  957-1011, 

The  Wild  Rice  Gatherers  of  the  Upper  Lakes.     By  Albert  Ernest  Jeuks.    Pages 
1013-1137,  plates  Lxvi-LIXLI. 
Index.    Pages  1139-1160. 

Bulletin  25.  Natick  Dictionary.  By  James  Hammond  Tmmbull.  WaahiDgton: 
Government  Printing  Office,  1903.     Royal  octavo,  ita^ea  xxviri,  349. 

Bnlletin27.  Tslmwliian  Texts.  By  Franz  Boas.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  190a.     Royal  octavo,  lages  2J4. 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Afsociation  for  the  year  1902  was 
sent  to  the  printer  in  April,  but  preeswork  was  not  completed  before  June  30.  The 
report  is  in  two  volumes,  pages  648,  527,  with  the  following  contents; 

Volame  I. 

(392)  Report  o(  Proceeding  of  Elghleenth  Aimunl  MwiItie.  at  Philadelphia,  lleremher  28-30,  ItOZ, 
by  Charles  II.  HaMklnK,  cc)r[w|>nn<ILnj(  ncorotary,  pp.  17-11. 

(39S1  Subordlnnllon  l»  liistorifal  irealment,  by  AL/red  Thayer  Mahan,  pp.  J7-fi3. 

(391)  The  AiilepedpnU  i>i  Ihe  I>cclarstloii  of  Independence,  by  Jamen  Sullivan,  wllh  diiwunlon  by 
William  A.  DunniiiK.  p|>.  63-45, 

(39fl)  Sludlfc  in  Ihe  Hljtory  of  (he  Federal  Convention  ol  1TK7,  by  John  Tranliliii  Jameson,  pp. 
ST-ICT, 

(396)  A  NegltK-lcd  IViInt  of  View  In  Aoierlcan  Colonliil  HIslor)':  THe  Colonics  tw  Dependencies  ol 
Orent  Britain,  by  WltKnm  MucDunald,  pp,  JG9-1TS. 

(397|  The  French  PurlinnienU,  by  Itimvs  Bnvli  Perlilnf,  pp,  179-190, 

(S9H)  The  Arc  of  Weaving:  A  Handmaid  of  Civllliallon,  by  William  B.  Wecdeii,  pp.  191-210. 

{39<j)  Muniplpiil  rr-iblcDix  in  Medieval  iSwllzeiland,  by  John  Martin  Vincent,  pp.  211-221. 

(400)  Parly  PullticM  in  Indinna  during  the  Civil  War.  by  James  Albert  Woodbum.  pp.  223-251. 

(401)  American  BiiBlnciH  Corporations  before  ITM.  by  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  pp.  2%^271. 

(402)  The  National  Canal  IVilicy.  by  Llndley  M.  Kensbey.  pp.  K.ViS*!. 

(103)  The  Neutmlizntlon  Fenturea  of  (he  Ilay.panncefoie  Treaty,  by  John  H.  Lalanf.  pp.  289-303. 

(4011  Sura  and  I'anama,  A  I'arBllel.  by  Theodores.  Woolwy,  pp.  30V311. 

(4U>)  ReaMini"  Iki  (he  Withdrawal  of  ihe  French  Inim  Heiiro,  by  Clyde  Aiigualiis  Dimlway,  pp. 

(406)  Report  ol  (he  I'ltbllcArchlvi 
Uardn  Vincent.  Charlcn  M.  Andrei 
407,  V»  below). 

(407)  The  An-hivw  of  On'gon.  by  F.  li.  Vounn.  pp.  a37-; 
(»8)  Report  on  (he  Hcxat  Archlvi>,,  l,y  KiiRcnc  C.  Hurl; 

(409)  The  AnH-Mtt*inlr  I'arly,  liy  (^harh'H  Mc'Carthy,  p|. 

(410)  Lix  of  PiiblicKtIoiiB  ol  American  ""        ' 
Clark,  pp.  &7a-<i39. 
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<111)  Slith  Bcport  ol  HlstoriciU  HanuacrfpU  Oimmlaiion.  by  Edward  O.  Boumc,  PrederJck  V. 
Hoo».  Theodon  C.  SmlUi,  Reuben  G.  Thwallai,  lieorge  ?.  Garrison.  Wortblnglon  C.  Ford.  Wttb 
dUr;  »Bd  cormiioDdeiice  of  Balmon  P,  ChMe.  an  followi;  Calendar  of  Chaie  letters  heretofore 
printed  and  lirt  ol  letlecB  uov  printed:  diary  ol  S.  P.  Cbuw.  July  11  10  October  12, 18^;  Klecled 
lettenofCliaae.UI4e-1861:  letters  from  (Seorse  S.  I>enlson  to  Chase,  l)i62-IS«ft^  mlscellaDeoua  lellen 
to  Chaw,  18ia-lff7D,    pp.  1-S2J. 


The  fifth  report  of  the  Society  was  received  uid  Bubmitted  to  Cungreat. 
Reepectfully  trabmitted. 

A.  UotVABD  Clark,  Editor. 
Hr.  8.  P.  Lahqlkv, 

Seerttary  of  the  SmU/uonian  Jnifiltifwnt. 
Auoun  1,  1903. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  object  of  the  Geneeal  Appendix  to  the  Annual  Report  of  ttie 
Smithsoniso  Institution  is  to  funii^th  brief  acc'ounta  of  scientific  discov- 
ery in  particular  directions;  reports  of  investigations  made  by  collab- 
oratoi's  of  the  Institution;  and  memoirs  of  a  general  character  or  on 
special  topics  that  are  of  interest  or  value  to  the  numerous  correspond- 
ents of  the  Institution. 

It  has  been  a  prominent  object  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  from  a  very  early  date,  to  enrich  the  annual  report 
required  of  them  by  law  with  memoirs  illustrating  the  more  remark- 
able and  important  developments  in  physical  and  biological  discovery, 
as  well  as  showing  the  general  character  of  the  operations  of  the  Insti- 
tution; and  this  purpose  has,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  history, 
been  carried  out  largely  by  the  publication  of  such  papers  as  would 
possess  an  interest  to  all  attracted  by  scientific  progress. 

In  1880  the  Secretary,  induced  in  part  by  the  discontinuance  of  an 
annual  summary  of  prepress  which  for  thirty  years  previous  had  been 
issued  by  well-known  private  publishing  firms,  had  prepared  by  com- 
petent collaborators  a  series  of  absti-acts,  showing  concisely  the  prom- 
inent features  of  recent  scientific  progress  in  astronomy,  geology, 
meteorology^  physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  and 
anthropology.  This  latter  plan  was  continued,  though  not  altogether 
satisfactorily,  down  to  and  including  the  year  1888. 

Id  the  report  for  18^9  a  return  was  made  to  the  earlier  method  of 
pi*esenting  a  miscellaneous  selection  of  papers  (some  of  them  original) 
embracing  a  considerable  range  of  scientific  investigation  and  discus- 
sion.   This  method  has  been  continued  in  the  present  report  for  1903. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MOON." 


By  N.  8.  Shalbh, 
ProfemoT,  Harvard  Vnieermiy. 

Although  the  moon  has  been  the  most  (studied  of  all  celestial  'objects, 
few  persons  except  astronomers  have  a  clear  idea  of  even  the  general 
results  which  have  been  derived  from  the  vast  body  of  observations 
that  have  been  made  upon  it.  Foi'  t\\U  reason  it  appears  desirable  to 
preface  the  account  of  the  special  inquiries  which  are  set  forth  in  the 
following  pages  by  a  statement  of  what  is  known  concerning  this  near- 
est neighbor  of  our  earth.  This  account  will  necessarily  he  limited  to 
the  facts  which  can  be  set  forth  in  other  than  mathematical  form; 
fortunately  these  include  all  that  the  reader  needs  to  have  in  mind  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of  the  questions  which  ai'e 
to  be  disijussed. 

The  history  of  primitive  astronomy  shows  that  the  moon,  of  all 
celestial  objects,  from  the  beginning  of  man's  intellectual  development 
has  been  the  most  closely  observed.  Although  the  sun  was  doubtless 
recognized  by  the  lowliest  man  as  the  most  important  feature  of  the 
heavens,  as  the  giver  of  life,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  seen, 
especially  its  blinding  light,  long  made  any  extended  study  of  it 
impossible.  So,  except  for  the  very  evident  changes  of  its  eoui-se 
across  the  sky  and  the  consequent  succession  of  the  seasons,  little  was 
known  of  the  solar  center  two  hundred  years  ago,  and,  save  its  approx- 
imate distance  from  the  earth,  its  mass,  and  its  general  relations  to  the 
planets,  not  much  knowledge  of  it  was  gained  until  the  last  century. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moon,  because  of  its  nearness,  being  only  about 
one  four-hundredth  part  as  remote  from  the  earth  as  the  sun,  has  in  a 
noteworthy  way  entered  into  the  records  of  men.  Its  relatively  short 
period  of  change  and  the  very  pronounced  character  of  its  alterations 
made  it  tlie  first  index  of  time  beyond  the  round  of  the  day.  It  is 
evident,  indeed,  that  as  soon  as  men  began  to  reckon  time  they  used 
the  lunar  month  to  make  their  tally,  rather  than  that  of  the  solar  year. 

«  Introductory  chapter  from  A  Comparison  ot  the  Featuree  of  the  Earth  and  the 
Moon,  by  Prof.  N,  S.  Sbaler,  Smithmnian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  Vol.  XXXIV 
(No.  14^},  1903.    Quarto,  pp.  78,  with  26  plates. 
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Moreover,  the  surface  of  the  moon  reveals  much  to  the  naked  eye, 
not  clearly,  but  sufficiently  well  to  afford  the  basis  for  speculation  and 
to  tempt  the  imagination  to  create  there  a  world  like  our  own.  It  ia 
therefore  not  surprising  that  a  host  of  mythtt  eoncefning  the  nature 
of-  our  satellite  grew  up  in  the  days  before  the  telescope.  It  ia  inter- 
esting to  not«  the  fact  that  many  of  these  myths  have  not  only  become 
fixed  in  the  mindit  of  uninstructed  people,  but  they  have  bad  a  remark- 
able influence  upon  modorn  astronomers,  limiting  their  capacity  to 
interpret  what  their  instruments  clearly  reveal  to  them.  At  every 
stage  in  the  advance  of  selenography  we  note  the  curious  persistency 
of  the  endeavor  not  only  to  interpret  the  lunar  features  by  the  terres- 
trial, but  to  warp  the  observed  facts  into  accord  with  those  seen  on 
the  earth.  There  is  perhaps  no  better  instance  of  the  extent  to  which 
prepossessions  and  prejudices  may  affect  the  judgment  of  the  most 
conscientious  observer,  blinding  him  to  evident, truth,  than  the  history 
of  lunar  inquiries  affords. 

The  story  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  moon  had  best  be  begun 
by  noting  that  the  relation  of  our  satellite  to  a  larger  sphere  is  not 
exceptional,  but  the  most  characteristic  of  all  the  relations  of  one  stel- 
lar body  to  another.  Of  the  planets  in  the  solar  system,  all  save  the 
two  nearest  to  the  sun.  Mercury  and  Venus,  have  one  or  more  smaller 
spheres  circling  about  them.  The  relation  of  the  sun  to  the  several 
planets  in  a  larger  way  repeatt«  this  plan  of  grouping  lesser  about 
greater  orbs. 

It  is  generally  believed  by  astronomers  that  the  celestial  spheres 
have  been  formed  by  a  process  of  condensation,  due  to  gravitation,  of 
matter  which  was  originally  widely  diffused;  that  our  solar  system, 
before  it  was  organized  into  the  .sun  and  lesser  bodies,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  diffused  nebulous  mass  of  sphcixiidai  form  which  extended  beyond 
the  orbit  of  the  outermost  planet.  As  this  matter  gathered  toward 
the  center,  the  material  now  in  each  of  the  planets  and  its  satellites 
parted  from  the  parent  body,  probably  at  first  in  the  form  of  a  nebu- 
lous ring,  or  spiral,  which  in  time  broke  and  gathered  into  a  spheroidal 
mass.  In  that  detatrhed  portion  of  the  parent  nebula  the  process  of 
concentmtion  was  rei)eated,  witli  the  result  that  satellites,  or,  as  we 
may  term  them,  secondary  planets,  were  formed  substantially  as  the 
greater  spheres  were  «>t  off  from  the  sun.  There  are  many  questions 
and  doubts  concerning  the  details  of  this  nebular  theory,  but  that  the 
evolution  of  onr  solar  syst*'m,  and  pnilmbly  of  all  stellar  systems,  took 
place  in  substantially  the  nmniici'  imlicutcd  appears  to  be  eminently 
probable;  it  is,  indeed,  fairly  woll  i'stnl)iiHlit'd  by  what  we  know  of  the 
distant  nebula'  and  by  the  rings  tif  .Sitnrii.  which  appai-ontly  contain 
the  material  which  nornmlly  should  huvi-  f<iniicd  one  or  more  of  its 
satellites,  but  which  for  moih.>  iiiikmiwn  n'uson  have  remained 
unbroken. 
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It  is  not  certain  at  just  what  stage  in  the  concentration  of  a  nebula,  a 
planet  or  a  satellite  may  be  set  off  from  the  parent  body;  nor  can  the 
present  distance  of  the  satellite  from  the  miun  sphere  be  assumed  as 
that  at  which  the  parting^  took  place.  It  is  possible  that  the  concen- 
tration of  the  parent  body  had  gone  so  far  that  the  diffused  or  nebu- 
lous stage  of  itfi  materials  had  been  passed  by  and  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  igneous  fluidity  entered  on.  It  is,  however,  more  likely  that 
in  all  cases  the  separation  occurred  while  the  particles  of  matter  were 
divided  as  they  are  in  a  gas  or  vapor.  As  soon  as  the  two  spheres  are 
separated  from  one  another,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  in  any  meas- 
ure fluid,  the  difference  in  their  gravitative  attraction  on  the  nearer 
and  more  remote  part  of  their  masses  induces  tides,  and  the  effect  of 
these  tidal  movements,  as  has  been  shown  by  Prof.  George  Darwin,  is 
necessarily  to  impel  the  two  bodies  farther  apart.  It  seems  certain 
tiiat  before  the  earth  and  the  moon  became  essentially  rigid,  as  they 
now  are,  the  effect  of  these  tides  in  driving  them  apart  must  have  been 
great  enough  to  account  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  interval  which 
now  separates  tbem. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  moon  it  is  a  sphere  having  a  com- 
puted diameter  of  3,159.6  miles  and  its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
Si38,818  miles.  So  far  as  has  been  determined  the  moon  exhibits  no 
trace  of  flattening  at  the  poles,  such  as  characterizes  the  earth,  unless, 
as  is  possible,  there  are  irregularities  of  figure  on  the  unseen  part  of 
the  sphere.  It  is  essentially  globular  in  form.  The  fact  that  the  moon 
is  not  flattened  at  its  poles  probably  indicates  that  if  it  once  rotated 
in  the  manner  of  the  planet  it  ceased  to  do  so  before  it  became  solid. 

The  measure  of  density  of  the  moon — i.  e.,  the  proportion  of  its 
weight  to  its  bulk — is  only  about  six-t«nths  that  of  the  earth.  While 
the  earth's  mean  density  is  nearly  5.T  times  that  of  water,  that  of  the 
moon  is  about  3.5  times  as  great.  Thus  the  total  gravitative  force  of 
the  lunar  mass  is  to  be  reckoned  as  only  about  one  eighty-first  of  that 
of  our  planet. 

As  the  moon  revolves  on  its  polar  axis  but  once  in  about  a  month, 
and  at  a  rate  that  tends  to  keep  the  same  part  of  its  surface  turned 
toward  the  earth,  we  should,  but  for  the  phenomenon  of  librations, 
see  no  more  than  one-half  of  its  superficial  area.  Owing,  however,  to 
this  feature,  which  is  due  to  certain  complications  of  the  moon's 
exceedingly  varied  movements,  the  satellite  in  effect  sways  in  relation 
to  the  earth  so  that  at  certain  times  we  see  farther  to  the  east  and  at 
others  farther  to  the  west  of  its  center,  and  in  the  succession  of  these 
movements  we  are  able  to  behold  somewhat  more  than  one-half  the 
total  area — in  fact,  about  six-tenths  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  set  forth 
in  this  writing  the  reasons  for  the  librations  of  the  moon,  as  the  mat- 
ter can  not  be  explained  without  giving  in  mathematical  form  a  full 
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accouut  of  the  motion  of  our  satellite,  which  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plicated of  astronomical  problems." 

As  noted  below,  there  is  some  accesaible  information  going  to  show 
that  even  beyond  the  extreme  field  revealed  by  the  librations  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  has  the  same  character  as  that  which  is  visible. 
Thus  we  find  that  up  to  the  limits  of  the  visible  part  there  is  no  sign 
of  change  in  the  nature  of  the  surface.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  same  characteristics  extend  for  some  distance  beyond 
the  limits  of  vision.  We  also  note  on  the  verge  of  the  unseen  field  the 
hither  margins  of  certain  ring-shai)ed  structnres,  the  Mo-t-alled  volca- 
noes, evidently  of  large  size,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  these 
features  are  continued  on  the  unseen  part.  Moreover,  there  are  some 
light-coloi-ed  bands,  sucli  as  on  this  side  of  the  moon  always  radiato 
from  crater-like  pits,  which  apparently  come  over  from  such  centers 
on  the  unseen  part.  These  several  facts,  taken  together,  make  it 
eminent]}'  probable  that  the  unseen  four-tenths  of  the  lunar  surface  in 
no  essential  way  differs  from  that  we  observe.  It  is,  indeed,  altogether 
likely  that  we  see  every  type  of  structure  that  exists  on  the  moon,  and 
that  a  view  of  its  whole  area  would  add  nothing  essentially  new  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  sphere. 

Seen  by  persons  of  ordinarily  good  vision,  even  at  a  distance  of 
about  240,*KM>  miles,  the  moon  reveals  much  of  its  surface  shape,  struc- 
ture, and  color;  it  is  evident  that  the  color  varies  greatly  from  very 
bright  areas  to  those  which  are  relatively  dark,  that  the  latter  ai-e 
somewhat  less  in  total  extent  than  the  former,  and  that  they  are  dis- 
posed in  a  general  way  across  the  northern  hemisphere.*  Persons  of 
more  than  usually  good  vision  may,  under  favorable  conditions,  see  on 
the  edge  of  the  illuminated  area  the  ragged  line  of  the  sunlight,  which 
indicates  that  the  surface  is  very  irregular,  the  high  points  coming 
int«  the  day  before  the  lower  are  illuminated.  Such  pei'sons  at  time 
of  full  moon  can  also  note,  though  faintly,  some  of  the  bright  bands 
which,  radiating  from  certain  crater-like  pits,  extend  for  great  distances 
over  the  surface.  So,  too,  they  may  see  at  the  first  stage  of  the  new 
and  the  lost  of  the  old  moon,  the  light  fn)m  the  sunlit  earth  slightlj' 
illuminating  the  dark  part,  of  the  hinar  sphoro,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed, 
the  old  moon  in  the  arms  of  the  new. 

With  the  Iw'st  modern  telertco[>(>s  niider  the  most  suitable  conditions 
of  observation  the  moon  is  seen  hi  it  would  \k  by  the  unaided  eve  if 


"An  excellent  iionmatliciimtical  pn-wnlHti if  tlx-  qneetion,   which  affonla  a 

Buflirient  idea  of  it,  may  Is-  luunil  iti  Tli<>  MrH>ii,  by  Kichanl  A.  Proctor,  pp.  117 
et  seq.,  D.  Appletoii  A  On.,  New  Yurk,  1S7m. 

^It  la  well  to  note  the  fwl  thMt  in  h  i'i<Ii'hI|ii1  ti'liwutx'  ohjcrts  arc  seen  in  reverse 
podtion,  or  "iiiwiile  ilown,"     Fiimmvi'iili'iiri'  tlii'V  nri-  tiHiially  sodepioWnl  on  mnpe 

anit  picture*  of  the  mnon;  th«  nnrlh  ]hi|<.iiI  i|ii>lH>lt( sni)  theeaatwheieit  iioiis- 

touMTy  til  pluri'  th>'  ^'ift  nil  ti-rr>'Hlrliil  ihiiihi, 
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it  were  not  more  than  about  40  miles  from  the  observer.  The  condi- 
tions of  this  seeing  are  much  more  favoiuble  than  those  under  which 
we  behold  a  ranj^  of  terrestrial  mountains  at  that  distance,  for  the 
reason  that  the  air,  and  especially  the  moisture,  in  our  atmosphere 
hinders  and  confuses  the  light,  and  there  is  several  times  as  much  of 
this  obstruction  encountered  in  a  distance  of  40  miles  along  the  earth's 
surface  as  there  is  in  looking  vertically  upward. 

Seen  wiHi  the  jj^wter  triMotqieB,  the  surfaee  of  the  moon  Hiay  rweal 
to  able  observers,  in  the  rare  moments  of  the  beat  seeii%,  ciraular 
otqetits,  such  xa  pits,  wiiitix  are  perhaps  not  more  than  500  feet  in 
diaraeter.  Elevirtion^  of  much  less  height  may  be  detected  by  their 
shadows,  which,  because  there  is  no  trace  of  an  atmosphere  on  the 
moon,  are  extnwrdinaTily  Bharp,  the  line  between  the  dark  and  light 
being  as  distinct  as  though  drawn  by  a  ruler.  Elongate  objects,  such 
as  rifts  or  crevices  in  the  surface,  because  of  tlieir  lengtli,  may  be  vis- 
ible even  when  they  are  only  a  few  score  feet  in  width,  for  the  same 
reason  that  while  a  black  dot  on  a  wall  may  not  make  any  impression 
on  the  eye,  a  line  no  wider  than  the  dot  can  be  readily  perceived^ 
Owing  to  these  conditions,  the  surface  of  the  moon  has  revealed  many 
of  its  features  to  us,  perhaps  about  as  well  as  we  could  discern  them 
by  the  naked  eye  if  the  sphere  were  no  more  than  20  miles  away. 

Separated  from  all  theories  and  prepossessions,  the  most  important 
points  which  have  been  ascertained  as  to  the  condition  of  the  moon's 
surface  are  as  follows; 

The  surface  differs  from  tliat  of  the  earth  in  the  fact  that  it  lacks 
the  envelopes  of  air  and  water.  That  there  is  no  air  is  indicated  by 
the  feature  above  noted — that  there  is  no  diffusion  of  the  sunlight,  the 
shadows  being  absolutely  black  and  with  perfectly  clean-cut  edges. 
It  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  a  star  is  occulted  or  shut  out  by 
the  disc  of  the  moon  it  disappears  suddenly  without  its  light  being 
displaced,  as  it  would  be  by  refraction  if  there  were  any  sensible 
amount  of  air  in  the  line  of  its  rays.  This  evidence  affords  proof  that 
if  there  is  any  air  at  all  on  the  moon's  surface  it  is  probably  less  in 
amount  than  remains  in  the  nearest  approach  to  a  vacuum  we  can 
produce  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  Like  proof  of  the  airless  nature 
of  the  moon  is  afforded  by  the  spectroscope  applied  to  the  study  of 
the  light  of  an  occulting  star  or  that  of  the  sun  as  it  is  becoming 
eclipsed  by  the  moon.  In  fact,  a  great  body  of  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  there  is  no  air  whatever  on  the  lunar  surface. 

The  evidence  of  lack  of  water  at  the  present  time  on  the  surface  of 
the  moon  appears  to  be  as  complete  as  that  which  shows  the  lack  of  an 
atmosphere.  In  the  tirst  place,  there  are  evidently  no  seas  or  even 
lakes  of  discernible  size.  There  are  clearly  no  rivers.  If  such  fea- 
tures existed,  the  reSection  of  the  sun  from  their  surfaces  would  make 
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tbem  exceedingly  conspicuouB  on  the  dark  background  of  the  moon, 
which  for  all  its  apparent  brightness  is  really  as  dark  as  the  more 
somber-hued  rocks  of  the  earthV  surface  when  lit  by  the  sun.  More- 
over, even  were  water  present,  without  an  atmosphere  there  could  be 
no  stich  circulation  as  takes  place  on  the  earth,  upward  to  clouds  and 
thence  downward  by  the  rain  and  streams  to  the  ocean.  Clouds  can 
not  exist  unless  there  be  an  atmosphere  in  which  they  can  float,  and 
even  if  there  be  an  air  of  exceeding  tenuity  on  the  moon,  it  is  sorely 
insufficient  to  support  a  trace  of  clouds.  Some  distinguished  aatrouo- 
mers  have  thought  to  discern  something  floating  of  a  cloud-like 
nature,  but  these  observations,  though  exceedingly  interesting,  *re 
ttot  sufficiently  verified  to  have  much  weight  against  the  body  of 
welHobserved  facts  that  shows  the  moon  to  be  essentially  waterless. 

The  well-established  absence  of  both  air  and  water  in  any  such 
quantities  as  is  necessary  to  maintain  oi^nic  life  appears  to  exclude 
ttie  possibility  of  there  being  any  such  life  as  that  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals on  the  lunar  surface.  It  may  be  stated  that  very  few  astronomers 
are  now  inclined  to  believe  that  the  moon  can  possibly  be  the  abode  of 
living  forms. 

Being  withoutan  effective  atmosphere,  for  the  possible  but  unproved 
remnant  that  may  exist  there  would  be  quite  ineffective,  the  moon 
lacks  the  defense  ^2;ainst  radiation  of  heat  which  the  air  affords  the 
earth.  Therefore  in  the  long  lunar  night  the  outflow  of  heat  must 
bring  the  temperature  of  the  darkened  part  to  near  that  of  the  celestial 
spaces,  certainly  to  some  hundred  degrees  below  Fahrenheit  zero. 
Even  in  the  long  day  this  lack  of  air  and  consequent  easy  radiation 
must  prevent  any  considerable  warming  of  the  surface.  The  temper- 
ature of  the  moon  has  been  made  the  matter  of  numerous  experiments. 
These,  for  various  reasons,  have  not  proved  very  effective.  The  most 
trustworthy,  the  series  undertaken  by  S.  P.  Langley,  indicate  that  at 
no  time  does  the  heat  attain  to  that  of  melting  ice. 

Turning  now  to  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  moon's  crust,  we 
observe  that  it  differs  much  from  that  of  the  earth.  Considering  first 
the  more  general  features,  we  note  that  there  are  none  of  those  broad 
ridges  and  furrows — the  continents  and  the  sea  basins.  A  portion  of 
the  surface,  mainly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  is  occupied  by  wide 
plains,  which  in  their  general  shape  are  more  nearly  level  than  any 
equally  extensive  areas  of  the  land,  or,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  the  ocean 
floor  of  the  earth,  though  they  are  beset  with  very  many  slight  irregu- 
larities. These  areas  of  rough,  dark-hued  plains  are  the  seas  or  raaria 
of  selenographers,  so  termed  because  of  old  they  were,  from  their  rela- 
tively level  nature,  supposed  to  be  areas  of  water.  These  nmria  occupy 
about  one-third  of  the  visible  surface.  Their  height  in  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  the  crust  outside  of  thcirarea.     The  remaining  portion  of 
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the  moon  is  extremely  rugged.  It  is  evident  that  the  average  declirity 
of  the  slopes  is  far  greater  than  on  the  earth.  Thia  is  apparent  in^all 
the  features  made  visible  by  the  telesvope,  and  it  likely  extends  to 
others  too  minute  to  he  seen  hy  the  most  powerful  instruments. 
ZoUner,  by  a  very  ingenious  computation  based  on  the  amount  of 
sunlight  reflected,  estimates  that  the  average  angle  of  the  lunar  surface 
to  its  horizon  is  52  degrees.  Though  we  have  no  such  basis  for  reck- 
oning the  average  slope  of  the  lands  and  sea  bottoms  of  the  earth,  it 
is  eminently  probable  that  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  tenth  of 
that  declivity.  This  difference,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  probably 
due  to  the  lack  on  the  moon  of  the  work  of  water,  which  so  effectively 
breaks  down  the  steeps  of  the  earth,  tending  ever  to  bring  the  surfoce 
to  a  uniform  level. 

The  most  notable  feature  on  the  lunar  surface  is  the  existence  of 
exceedingly  numerous  pits,  generally  with  ring-like  walls  about  them, 
which  slope  very  steeply  to  a  central  cavity  and  more  gently  toward 
the  Hurrounding  country.  These  pits  vary  greatly  in  size;  the  largest 
are  more  than  a  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  smallest  discerni- 
ble are  less  than  a  half  mile  across.  The  number  increases  as  the  size 
diminishes;  there  are  many  thousands  of  them,  so  small  that  they  are 
revealed  only  when  sought  for  with  the  most  powerful  telescopes  and 
with  the  best  seeing.  In  all  these  pits,  except  those  of  the  smallest 
size,  and  possibly  in  these  also,  there  is  within  the  ring  wall  and  at  a 
considerable  though  variable  depth  below  its  summita  nearly  flat  floor, 
which  often  has  a  central  pit  of  small  size  or  in  its  place  a  steep,  rude 
cone.  When  this  plain  is  more  than  20  miles  in  diameter,  and  witli 
increasing  numbers  as  the  floor  is  wider,  there  are  generally  other 
irregularly  scattered  pits  and  cones.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Plato,  a  ring 
about  60  miles  in  diameter,  there  are  some  scores  of  these  lesser  pits. 
Od  the  interior  uf  the  ring  walls  of  the  pits  over  10  miles  in  diameter 
there  are  usually  more  or  less  distinct  terraces,  which  suggest,  if  they 
do  not  clearly  indicate,  that  the  material  now  forming  the  solid  floors 
they  inclose  was  once  fluid  and  stood  at  greater  heights  in  the  pit  than 
that  at  which  it  became  permanently  frozen.  It  is,  indeed,  tolerably 
certain  that  the  last  movement  of  this  material  of  the  floors  was  one 
of  interrupted  subsidence  from  an  originally  greater  elevation  on  the 
outside  of  the  ring  wall,  which  is  commonly  of  irregular  height,  with 
many  peaks.  There  are  sometimes  tongues  or  protrusions  of  the  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  ring,  as  if  it  had  flowed  a  short  distance  and 
then  had  cooled  with  steep  slopes. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  pits  on  the  lunar  surface  su^ests  to 
the  reader  that  these  features  are  volcanoes.  That  view  of  their  nature 
was  taken  by  the  astronomers  who  first  saw  them  with  the  telescope 
and  has  been  generally  held  by  their  successors.    That  they  are  in 
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some  way,  and  ratkN'  neao^,  rekted  to-  &e  Tolesnic  veata  of  the  flHrth 
appeaxs-cwtnn.  We  have  now  to  note  tbt  MIoWtng  peculiar  uondi- 
tlons  of  tfaeue  pit!<.  P^rst,  that  they  exist  in  varying  proportion,  with 
DO  evident  law  of  diittribudon,  all  over  the  visible  area  of  the  moon. 
Next,  that  in  many  instances  they  intersect  each  other,  showing  that 
they  were  not  all  formed  at  the  same  time,  but  in  succession;  that  the 
larger  of  them  are  not  found  on  the  maria,  but  on  the  upland  and 
apparently  the  older  partu  of  the  surface;  and  that  the  evidence  from 
the  intersections  ele«irly  shows  that  the  greater  of  these  structures  are 
prevaihngly  the  elder  and  that  in  general  the  smallest  were  the  latest 
formed.  In  other  words,  whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  action 
involved  in  the  production  of  the(<e  curious  structures,  ite  energy 
diminished  with  time,  until  in  the  end  it  could  no  longer  break  the 
crust 

All  over  the  surface  of  the  moon,  outside  of  the  maria,  in  the  regions 
not  occupied  by  the  volcano-like  structures,  we  find  an  exceedingly 
irregular  surface,  consisting  usually  of  rude  excrescences  with  no  dia- 
tinct  arrangement,  which  may  attain  the  height  of  many  thousand  feet. 
These,  when  lai^,  have  been  termed  mountains,  though  they  are 
very  unlike  any  on  the  earth  in  their  lack  of  Uie  features  due  to 
erosion,  as  well  as  in  the  general  absence  of  order  in  their  association. 
Klevstions  of  this  steep,  lumpy  form  are  common  on  all  parts  of  the 
moon.  Outride  of  the  maria  they  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  region 
near  the  north  pole,  where  a  large  field  thus  beset  is  termed  the  Alps. 
From  the  largest  of  these  elevations  a  series  of  like  forms  can  be  made 
of  smaller  and  smaller  size  until  they  become  too  minute  to  be  revealed 
by  the  telest^opc;  as  they  deci'ease  in  height  they  tend  to  become  more 
regular  in  shape,  very  often  taking  on  a  dome-like  aspect.  The  only 
terrestrial  elevations  at  all  resembling  these  lunar  reliefs  are  certain 
rarely  occurring  masses  of  trachytic  lava,  which  appear  to  have .  been 
spewed  out  through  crevices  in  a  semifluid  state,  and  to  have  been  so 
rapidly  hardened  in  cooling  that  the  slopes  of  the  solidiHed  rock 
remained  very  steep.  The  only  reliefs  on  the  moon  that  remind  the 
geologist  of  true  mountains  are  certain  low  ridges  on  the  surfaces  of 
the  maria. 

The  surface  of  the  moon  exhibits  a  very  great  number  of  fissures  or 
rents  which,  when  widely  opened,  are  termed  valleys,  and  when  nar- 
row, rills.  Both  these  names  were  given  because  these  grooves  were 
supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  erosion  due  to  flowing  water. 
The  valleys  are  frexjuently  bi-oad,  in  the  case  of  that  known  as  the 
"Alpine  Valley,"  at  certain  places  several  miles  in  width ;  they  are  steep 
waited,  and  sometimes  a  mile  or  more  in  depth;  their  bottoms,  when 
distinctly  visible,  are  seen  to  be  beset  with  crater-like  pits,  and  show 
in  no  instance  a  trace  of  water  work,  which  necessarily  excavates 
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OENEBAL    DKOKIPTION   OF   THE   MOOK.  Ill 

smooth  descending  floors  such  as  we  find  in  terrestriH)  valleys.  The 
rills  are  narrow  crevices,  often  so  narrow  that  their,  bottoms  can  not 
be  seen;  they  frequently  branch,  and  in  some  instances  are  continued 
as  branching  cracks  for  100  miles  or  more.  The  characteristic  rills  are 
far  more  abundant  than  the  valleys,  there  being  many  scores  already 
described;  the  slighter  are  evidently  the  more  numerous;  a  catalogue 
of  those  visible  in  the  best  telescoped  would  probably  amount  to  several 
thousand.     (See  plates  vi,  ix,  x.) 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the  t-&ae  of  the  rills,  and  in  great 
measure  also  in  the  valleys,  the  two  sides  of  the  fissure  correspond  so 
that  if  brought  together  the  rent  would  be  closed.  This  indicates  that 
they  are  essentially  cracks  which  have  opened  by  their  walls  drawing 
apart.  Curiously  enough,  as  compared  with  rents  in  the  earth's  crust, 
there  is  little  trace  of  a  change  of  level  of  the  two  sides  of  these  rills — 
only  in  one  instance  is  there  such  a  displacement  well  made  out,  that 
known  an  the  Straight  Wall,  where  one  side  of  the  break  is  several  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  other.     (See  plate  ix.) 

In  the  region  outside  of  the  maria  much  of  the  general  surface  of 
the  moon  between  the  numerous  crater-like  openings  appears  in  the 
best  seeing  with  powerful  teles<x>pes  to  be  beset  with  minute  pits,  often 
80  close  together  that  their  limits  are  so  far  confused  that  it  appears 
as  honeycombed,  or,  rather,  as  a  mass  of  furnace  slag  full  of  holes  if 
greatly  magnified,  through  which  the  gases  developed  in  melting  the 
mass  escaped.     (See  plate  v.) 

Perhaps  the  most  exceptional  feature  of  the  lunar  surface,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  earth,  is  found  in  the  numerous  systems  of 
radiating  light  trnnds,  in  all  about  thirty  in  number,  which  diverge 
from  patches  of  the  same  hue  about  certain  of  the  crater-like  pits. 
These  bands  of  light-colored  material  are  generally  narrow,  not  more 
than  a  few  miles  in  width;  they  extend  for  great  distances,  certain  of 
them  being  over  1,000  miles  in  length,  one  of  them  attaining  to  1,700 
miles  in  linear  extent.  In  one  instance  at  least,  in  the  crater  named 
Saussure,  a  band  which  intersects  the  pit  may  be  seen  crossing  its 
floor,  and  Ie~ss  distinctly,  yet  clearly  enough,  it  appears  on  the  steep 
inside  walls  of  the  cavity.  In  no  well-observed  case  do  these  radiating 
streaks  of  light-colored  material  coincide  with  the  before-mentioned 
split«  or  rifts.  Yet  the  assemblage  of  factd,  though  the  ob^rvations 
and  the  theories  based  upon  them  are  very  discrepant,  lead  us  to 
believe  that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  stains  or  sheets  of  matter  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  or  perhaps  in  the  mass  of  the  crust.  At  some 
points  the  rays  of  one  system  crotts  those  of  another  in  a  manner  that 
indicates  that  the  one  is  of  later  formation  thaa  the  other.  (See  plates 
nj,  vn,  vm.) 
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Age  <ifinoon,  8  day*  i  boum.     Sn>UnAer  g2,  1890.     Lid: 

[In  occordoDce  with  the  usage  of  BelenoKTOpbeTB,  tbe  pUtes  are  printed  in  tbe 
revereed  order  in  which  they  appear  in  a  rele«tisl  telescope.  The  top  o(  each  ia  the 
Bouth,  the  bottom  the  north,  tbe  right-band  the  east,  and  the  left  tbe  west.] 

In  PI.  I  the  nioet  noteworthy  features  are  the  maria  of  the  western  lialf  of  the 
visible  portion  of  the  sphere.  The  rudely  circular  form  of  these  Belds  ia  well  shown, 
.  also  the  fact  that  none  of  them  extend  to  the  margto  or  "limb"  of  the  moon.  The 
bright,  stjgbtly  curved  ridge  in  the  lower  half  of  the  picture  facing  the  partly  illn- 
tninated  mare— the  Mare  Imbriuni — is  the  Apennines;  the  large  vulcanoid  at  its 
southern  end  is  Eralostbenes.  The  larger  pit  in  tbe  ocean  opposite  the  center  of  the 
range  is  Archimedee;  the  two  craleni  next  t«  the  north  are,  the  nearer,  Autolycus, 
and  the  farther  apd  larger,  Ariatillus.  The  larger  of  the  two  dark  pita  near  the 
northern  end  of  the  Apennines  m  Endoxua,  the  smaller,  Aristotelee.  Southeast  from  ~ 
these  craterH  lie  the  Alps,  a  group  of  bright  peaks  extending  in  a  northeast  and  south- ' 
went  direction.  A  faint,  dark  streak  shows  the  position  of  the  Alpine  Valley.  The 
flat,  irregular  area  north  ol  the  range  is  the  M.  Frigoris. 

Close  inspection  of  this  ptat«  will  show  that  many  of  the  vulcaiioids"  have  pits  or 
cones  on  their  floore,  and  that  thexe  are  very  often  in  the  center  of  these  level  apacea. 

The  radiating  iMudx  or  streaks  are  beginning  to  appear. 

In  the  Mare  luibrium,  near  the  western  end  of  the  Alps,  next  north  of  AristillnB, 
is  (.'ansini,  of  which  the  encircling  cone  appears  to  iiave  been  partly  melted  down  by 
the  lava  of  tile  mare  so  that  it  shows  as  a  faint  ridge  with  a  distinct  central  crater. 

"In  this  memoir  all  the  features  of  the  moon  commonly  termed  "volcanoes"  etc., 
are  designated  by  the  generic  term  "vulcanoid." 
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Xoon'i  age,  10  dayi  li  hoiin.     Lick  UfaerrnUiry,  1890. 

The  moet  noteworthy  changes  m  compared  with  PI.  I  are  lh«  great  adviuice  in 
the  development  of  the  fields  of  very  bright  hue,  and  in  the  bands  radiating  Irom 
them.  These  are  most'evident  in  the  system  of  Copernicus.  The  syxtem  of  Tycho 
also  begins  to  be  evident.  This  vnlcanoid  may  be  identified  as  the  deep  lai^  crater 
with  a  centra]  cone  near  the  border  of  the  illuminated  area.  The  general  irregularity 
of  thene  liRht  bands  is  well  shown  in  thoee  about  Copernicutt.  So,  Uhi,  the  fact  that 
they  ape  projections  from  an  illuminated  or  lucent  field  about  the  vultanoid. 

The  relative  atwenceof  large  vulcanoids  on  the  maria  Is  noteworthy.  '  Those  which 
exist  lie  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  on  fields  of  high  ground  which  appear  t'>  have  risen 
above  the  floors  of  the  mariaand  so  escapi-it  ivelting. 

The  problematical  crater  Linn^  now  appear.i  as  a  small  while  patch  near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eastern  Hde  of  the  M.  Serenitatis. 
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Moan't  age,  14  <laye  I  hour.     J\Uy  29,  1H91.     lArk 

In  this  plate  the  moon  \»  nearly  full,  the  light  being  oblique  enough  to  illuminste 
the  crater  walls  on  the  eaatem  margin  alone. 

The  maris  are  well  shown  nearly  to  tho  easl«m  margin.  Separated  hy  a  belt  of 
relatively  high  gronnd  from  the  Oceanua  Proccllarum  is  the  large  valcanoid  Grimaldi. 
It  haa  a  email  crater  on  its  floor  near  jU  northern  eiile.  This  vulcanoid  has  a  floor 
nearly  as  dark  ae  the  eeae.  It  will  be  noted  that  Plato  has  also  a  dark  floor.  Oo  the 
maipn  of  the  Oceanus  Procellarum,  southwest  of  Grimaldi,  JH  a  crat«r  Letronne  rather 
indistinctly  seen,  the  wall  of  which  that  faces  the  maria  is,  as  io  other  instances, 
ruined  apparently  by  the  lava  of  the  sea.  Other  like  examples  are  shown  in  this 
neighborhood.  On  the  short*  uF  the  M.  Hmuomm  there  are  three  siniilar  instancee 
of  crater  walls  broken  down  on  the  seaward  side. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  maria  distinctly  attain  the  mar^n  of  the 
moan's  surface.  On  the  eastern  lands  tlie  O.  Procellarum  comes  near  to  the  border 
of  the  moon,  but  high,  ru^ed  land  is  obscurely  visible  on  the  very  edge.  This  is 
mure  clearly  disclosed  at  certain  stages  of  libration.  On  the  southwest  border  some 
ohservfrs  think  there  is  a,  nearly  level  area  croesing  the  bonier,  but,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  level  land  there  has  not  the  characteristic  dark  hue  of  the  maria. 

It  will  be  cibeerveil  that  in  this  nearly  vertical  light,  escept  Plato,  the  craters  on 
the  eaaUrn  margin  only  are  distinctly  viuble.  Those  exceptions  are  due  to  the 
dark  color  of  their  fluois.  Ttiere  are  two  or  three  craters  near  the  south  pole  which, 
because  they  have  rather  dark  bottoms,  are  faintly  seen. 
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MOON'S  Age,  14  Davs  1  Hour.    July  19.  1891.  Lick  Observatory. 
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PLATE  IV. 

Moon'*  age,  tS  dm/»  7  hour*.     July  S8,  1891.     Lick  Obtervalory. 

At  tluB  stage  of  the  waiung  moon  the  most  interesting  of  its  fields  are  no  longer 
visible.  There  are  few  that  command  attention  in  this  plate.  It  may  be.  noted  that 
tbe  ByBtem  of  light  bands  and  the  central  patches  whence  they  proceed,  that  have 
their  cent«r  in  Kepler,  are  still  very  bright  The  dark  mare-like  floor  of  Grimaldi 
in  visible  near  the  bright  margin  of  the  sphere.  The  observer  may  obtain  something 
of  the  impression,  such  as  is  afforded  by  good  seeing  with  a  powerful  telescope,  that 
the  Oceanns  Procellamm  is  a  relatively  shallow  sea  by  the  number  ol  fngments  of 
what  seems  to  have  been  the  more  aQdent  surface  that  (mitnide  through  it 
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iloon't  age,  tl  dayt  16  htnm.     1895. 

In  this  plate  is  depicted  an  axe*  from  near  the  moon's  eqnator  b>  near  tbe  aoath 
pole.  On  the  eaatem  marBin  tbe  simlight  is  paarinK  from  tbe  sarfaoe,  tbe  evening 
light  being  bo  obliqae  that  the  bottoms  o(  the  vulcanoida  are  more  or  len  in  abadow. 
Here  and  there,  in  the  advancing  night,  there  are  lofty  peakson  the  margin  of  crat«r 
rima,  which  edl)  receive  a  touch  of  aun  and  appear  as  bright  points  in  a  black  field. 
On  the  western  raajgin  tbe  surface  is  still  well  iUaminated,  with  tbe  consequent 
effect  that  tbe  surbtoe  appears  to  be  much  smoother  tbaa  it  is.  A  view  taken  a  few 
hours  later  would  show  about  as  rude  a  margiu  as  is  here  depicted. 

Ferbape  more  effectively  than  an;  other  this  view  shows  how  the  general  surface 
of  the  moon  outside  of  the  maria  is  eesentially  made  up  of  vulcanoids  and  ridges,  the 
apparently  smooth  parts  appearing  so  only  because  tbe  small  irregubuitiee  are  not 
virible.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  near  tbe  dark  part  the  surface 
is  seen  to  be  beset  by  small  sbollaw  cratere,  the  smalleBt  visible  being  more  than  a 
mile  in  diameter  and  probably  several  hundred  feetdeep.  Such  pits,  in  equal  num- 
bers to  tbe  unit  of  surface,  exist  on  the  bright  part  to  the  left  when  they  are  observed 
hy  tbe  higher  light 

The  way  in  which  the  smaller  craters  cat  the  laiger  is  shown  at  many  points  in 
tbie  field  of  view;  so,  too,  the  relative  lack  of  sharpness  of  outline  of  the  greater 
vulcanoids  as  compared  with  the  leeeer  objects  of  this  group.  The  low,  narrow 
rldgea  which  surround  the  pits  are  insufficiently  shown  because  the  light  does  not 
bring  them  out.    They  are  beet  observed  near  the  uppermost  part  of  the  picture. 

Tbe  gfinemlity  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  craters  have  fiat  fioora  and  that  these 
floors  are  prevailingly  nearly  level  is  well  indicated;  so,  too,  tbe  fact  tbat  there  is 
a  common  tendency  of  theee  floors  to  have  either  a  small  rister  or  a  cone  in  or 
near  the  center  of  each  drcular  field.  Four  such  craters  in  the  central  part  of  the 
area  extending  in  an  obscure  line  from  near  the  base  to  near  the  middle  of  the  pic* 
tnre  have  conee  in  their  centera.  In  all,  about  a  dozen  of  (he  hundred  or  so  instances 
in  which  they  would  be  recognizable  have  this  feature.  It  will  be  evident  that  all 
the  craters  in  this  r^on  have  their  floors  far  below  the  level  of  the  encircling  ring 
and  below  the  general  lunar  surface. 

In  sundry  instances  two  adjacent  vnlconoids  of  moderate  siie  have  their  oeigbbor- 
iog  walls  broken  down  so  that  they  exhibit  the  first  stage  of  "crater  valleys,"  with 
a  general  north  and  south  axis.  There  are  in  all  about  ten  caseeof  this  kind  on  this 
field,  bat  several  of  them  are  not  well  disclosed  by  this  illumination. 
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MOON'S  Age,  21  Days  16  Hours.    1695. 
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Pkctoffraphed  by  BUchey  vnth  40~mch  Idarope,  vn'n?  yfUow  edUrr  tereea  trnd  uocAromaric 
■^oit. 

This  plate  ehowe  part  of  the  BOnthweet  qoaiter  of  the  moon's  visible  snrfkce. 

On  the  lower  part  of  the  pUte  isaportionof  theMareTranquilltatis;  on  the  middle 
of  the  left-hand  side  a  portion  of  the  Mare  Nedarie. 

The  large,  deep  vulcanoid  with  the  steep,  ragged  peaks  rising  from  itn  floor,  on  the 
lower  left-hand  portion  of  the  plate,  is  Theopbilus,  one  of  the  nolil^t  Rtnicturex  on 
the  moon.  The  width  of  the  crater  is  about  64  miles;  the  greateet  height  from  the 
floor  to  the  crest  of  the  wall,  18,000  feet  The  central  nutsa,  composed  of  several 
sharp  peaks,  rises  about  6,000  feet  above  the  lava  plain.  In  the  center  of  tlieee 
mawee  there  appears  to  be  an  obscure  crater  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  The 
terraces  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  cone  ate  indistinctly  shown. 

Theophilus  has  partly  invaded  Cyrilloa,  the  next  large  vulcantud  on  the  southeast, 
an  older  structure  with  lew  steep  slopes  and  a  generally  ruined  appearance.  South  of 
Cyrillus,  at  a  distance  of  half  its  width,  b  Catherina.  This  crater  is  met  by  another 
of  half  its  diamet«r,  which  has  developed  on  one  side  of  its  floor.  From  near  the 
southeastern  marpn  of  Catherina  a  beantifnl  row  of  small  craters «i tends  eastwardly 
for  a  distance  of  over  200  miles  to  the  large  vulcanoid  Abulfeda.  This  is  perbape 
the  most  noteworthy  crater  row  on  the  moon. 

The  long,  curved  wall  extending  from  Piccolomini,  near  the  upper  left-hand  comer 
(the  large  crater  with  its  floor  in  shadow),  to  the  east  side  of  Catherina,  is  the  Altai 
Mountains.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  step-tike  etructureobecurely  extends  north- 
ward to  the  U.  TranqoUitatis,  where  it  forms  an  irregular  ridge-like  promontory. 
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PLATE  VII. 

Copemicui  and  Kepler.     Photographed  by  BiUhey  with  the  4^nch  Yerka  refrador,  tcOh 

color  tcreen  and  wocAromotic  j^iott. 

The  uuMt  importaiil  features  exhibited  here  are  tlie  eystema  of  bright  mye  o/ 
CopemicoB,  Kepler,  and  AriBtarchuH.  These  tht«e  T&y  systems,  thongh  lea  exten- 
eive  than  those  of  Tyoho,  taken  together  constitute  the  Kt'^^t^^t  exhibition  of  the 
bright  banils  that  exist  over  the  Dorthem  part  of  the  surface.  The  complex  branched 
nature  of  these  bands  Ja  particularly  well  shown — better,  indeed,  than  the  writer  baa 
ever  been  able  to  note  with  the  teleacope.  The  fact  that  the  bright  bands  of  eftch 
eyetem  are  prolongations  of  a  central  bright  field  'a  tolerably  well  shown. 

Although  owing  to  the  high  sun  and  the  consequent  absence  of  shadows,  Coper- 
nicus in  this  view  hardly  appears  as  an  elevation,  it  is,  under  favorable  conditions  of 
illumination,  perhapu  the  noblest  object  on  the  moon.  The  wall  on  the  eastern  side, 
according  to  the  estimates  of  Schmidt,  rises  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet  above  the 
ailjacent  plain.  The  outer  sloi>es  of  the  cone  are  strongly  ridged  as  by  the  flow 
from  the  crater  of  lavas  which  cooled  on  the  steep  slopes;  some  of  these  are  faintly 
traceable  in  the  plaU. 
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Ray  tyttem  (Jxnit  Th/cho.     Photographed  bt/  Riichey. 

This,  the  moflt  extensive  of  the  nty  eyBteme  of  tbe  moon,  hac  ite  origin  in  the  field 
about  Tjcho,  the  lai^  vulcanoi<1  to  which  the  numerous  bands  apparently  converge. 
It  appears  nnder  the  high  sun  aa  a  large  pit  with  a  compound  central  cone.  The 
rayH  of  this  system  should  be  compared  with  thoee  which  have  their  centers  in 
Copemicna  and  Kepler.  In  these  last-named  groups  the  streaks  are  developed  on 
relatively  level  ground,  while  on  that  of  Tycho  they  intersect  a  rugged  surface. 

On  the  right  hand,  some  of  the  bands  may  be  seen  crossing  the  Mare  Nubium. 
Two  of  them,  of  great  length,  are  Been  to  be  nearly  parallel  for  a  distance  of  some 
hundred  miles. 

A  number  of  large  vulcanoids,  partly  in  shadow,  are  shown  on  the  southeast 
margin  of  the  moon.  Of  these;  the  largest  is  Schiller.  Its  length,  which  is  112  miles, 
will  serve  as  a  scale  in  eetimating  that  of  the  rays. 
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Jfar«  Nubmm  and  tnrrouadingi.    Phatoffraphed  by  Rilehey,  Nmtmiifr  fi,  1901,  7  hiyurt 
Si  minutM  p.  ra.     Exposure,  I  tecond. 

In  thk  plaUi  Copemiciui  ie  the  lat^  vulcanoid  on  tbe  lower  margin.  The  Urg« 
crater  near  the  upper  margin,  a  little  to  the  right  of  tbe  centvr,  witli  a  cone  some- 
what to  the  right  ol  ita  center  and  "  rill"  on  ita  floor,  is  Pitatiia.  Tlie  three  great 
vulcanoids  in  a  row  extending  in  a  north -and -south  direction  an^,  in  Buoceeeicn 
from  the  lowest  toward  the  npper  margin  of  the  plate,  Ptolenueus,  Alphonsue,  and 
Arzachel.  The  laige,  deep  crater  below  and  to  the  right  of  Pitatus,  with  a  divided 
central  cone,  is  Bullialdue. 

The  n)0«t  noteworthy  features  in  this  plate  are  found  in  the  many  instances  in 
which  the  lavas  of  the  maria  have  partly  destroyed  the  vulcanoi<)s  within  their 
fields.  In  the  upper  right-hand  fourth  of  the  plate  there  are  a  ilozen  or  more  of 
these  ruined  cralera,  some  of  them  with  their  walls  almost  effaced.  In  this  part  of 
the  field  there  are  several  important  rills.  Some  of  these  are  evidently  rows  of 
craterlets  in  which  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  pita  have  been  broken  down  so  as  to 
form  a  ragged  cleft.  A  number  of  these  lines  of  craterlets  are  traceable  on  the 
external  slopes  of  Copernicus.  The  long,  dark  line,  65  miles  in  length,  in  the  upper 
third  of  the  plate,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  center,  is  the  Straight  Wall,  the  most 
extensive  fault  known  on  the  moon.  The  height  of  its  cliff  is  a1>out  500  feet.  The 
creecent-shaped  structure  at  its  southern  (upper)  end  is  the  remnant  of  a  crater,  the 
remainder  of  the  margin  having  been  destroyed  by  the  lava  of  the  uiare.  To  the 
right  of  and  near  by  the  fitr^ght  Wall  is  a  rill  extending  in  a  slightly  curved  courm 
for  a  length  ol  about  40  miles,  terminating  at  either  end  in  a  distinct  craterlet 

The  brightly  illuminated  part  of  the  field  depicted  on  this  plate,  that  to  the  left 
of  the  center,  exhibits  many  excellent  examples  of  crater  valleys,  which  in  their 
series  affortl  somethii^  like  a  passage  from  the  condition  of  rills  to  those  of  wider 
depreemons. 
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Mare  Thanquilitatis  and  Subboundings. 
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Mart  TramqumkUi*  mid  maromidingi.     Fkatiigraphtd  by   Rildtry,   AufutI  S.   1901,  t 
AMtrt  SO  mmuUt  a.  ■«.,  emlnU  liandard  limf,     Erpnmirr,  lhr<t-fourtht  irf<md. 

This  pl»l«  iodmles  aevly  the  whole  of  the  M»r«  Tnuiquilitatis  «iiil.  on  the  lower 
maigin,  a  portion  of  the  M.  Serenitatia.  The  large  crater  new  the  sinit  mnnerting 
these  nuria  ia  Plinins.  The  hifrhlaiid  nearest  to  it  is  the  promontory  of  AchenuU. 
On  the  southern,  or  upper,  mai^n  the  view  extends  to  the  flanks  of  Theophilus. 

The  most  noteworthy  fe«taree  are  the  mountain  ridgea  on  the  niaria,  the  manner 
In  which  the  niaria  come  in  rontact  with  the  higher  (tround,  the  numeroun  crater 
ntlleyB,  and  the  great  "  rills." 

It  majr  be  noted  that  rid^ee  on  the  maria  ezhilut  little  trace  of  corresponding 
troughs  tietween  then),  snch  as  are  usually  found  in  terrMlrial  mountain  chains. 

The  contact  of  the  nuuia  with  the  high  gnmnd  has  evidently  resiille*!  in  the 
partial  melting  of  the  walls  uf  several  viilcanoidR.  Where  theee  structures  are  not 
tbns  affected  they  are,  apparently,  in  origin  later  than  the  formation  of  the  niaria. 
The  crater  valleyR  are  abundant  on  the  right-hand  or  castem  side  of  the  field. 
Certain  of  them  have  been  invaded  by  the  la^'a  of  the  mare. 

Some  of  the  greater  rills  are  very  well  shown.  That  on  the  extreme  riffht  side  ia 
Hyginus.  It  will  be  observeil  that  the  i-ourse  of  thcHe  rills  is  at  high  anxles  to  tlie 
prevailing  direction  of  the  ridgeeon  the  mare. 
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THE  PRESSURE  DUE  TO  RADIATION." 


Bf  K  F.  NicHou  and  G.  F.  Hull. 


As  early  as  1619  Kepler'  announced  hia  belief  that  the  solar  repul- 
sion of  the  finely  divided  matter  of  comete'  tails  was  due  to  the  out* 
ward  pressure  of  light.  On  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light,  Newton' 
considered  Kepler's  idea  as  plausible  enoagb,  but  he  was  of  the  opinion  . 
that  the  phenomenon  was  analogous  to  the  rising  of  smoke  in  our  own' 
atmosphere.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteeotb  century  De  Mairan  and 
Du  Fay ''  contrived  elaborate  experiments  to  test  this  pressure-of -light 
theory  in  the  laboratory,  but,  because  of  the  disturbing  action  of  the 
gases  surrounding  the  illuminated  bodies  employed  in  the  measure- 
ments, they  obtained  wholly  confusing  and  contradictory  results. 
Later  in  the  same  century  Rev.  A.  Bennet'  perfoiined  further  exper- 
iments, but  could  find  no  repulsive  force  not  -traceable  to  convection 
currents  in  the  gas  surrounding  the  body  upon  which  the  light  was 
projected,  due,'in  his  opinion,  to  the  heating  effect  of  the  rays.  Find- 
ing no  pressure  due  to  radiation,  he  made  the  following  unique  sug- 
gestion in  support  of  the  wave  theory  of  light; 

Perhape  seDsible  heat  and  light  may  not  be  caused  by  the  inflnx  or  rectilinear 
projection  of  fine  particles,  but  by  the  vibrations  poade  in  the  universally  diSuaed 
caloric  or  matter  of  heat  or  fluid  of  light.  I  think  roodero  discoveriee,  especially 
thwB  of  electricity,  (avor  the  latter  hypothesis. 

In  the  meantime  Euler,-''  accepting  Kepler's  theory  attributing  the 
phenomenon  of  comets*  tails  to  light  pressure,  had  hastened  to  the 

a  Presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  December,  1902. 
Reprinted  from  the  AstropbyBJcal  Journal,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  5,  June,  1903,  omitting 
some  of  the  tabulated  resulta  of  experimenls. 

6De  Mairan,  Traits  physique  et  blstorique  de  I'Aurore  bor&le  (2d  ed.),  pp.  367, 
358.    Paris,  1764. 

clBaaci  Newtoni  Opera  quee  Ezistant  Omnia.  Samuel  Horsley,  LL.D.,  R.  S.  8., 
Tom.  Ill,  psg.  156.    Londinium,  1782. 

^DeMairao,  loc.  cit.,p.  371.  This  treatise  contains  also  the  accounts  af  stilt  earlier 
experiments  by  Hortsoeker,  p.  368,  and  Homberg,  p.  369.  The  later  experiments 
are  of  more  historic  than  intrinsic  interest 

*A.  Bennet,  Phil.  Trans.,  p.  81,  1792. 

/L.  Euler,  Histoire  de  I'Acad^ie  royale  de  Berlin  (2),  p.  121,  1746. 
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support  of  the  wave  tlieory  by  showing  theoretioally  that  a  longitudi- 
□al  wave  motion  might  produce  a  pressure  in  the  direction  of  its 
propagation  upon  a  body  which  checked  its  progress.  In  1825  Fres- 
nel "  made  a  series  of  experiments,  but  arrived  at  no  more  definite 
conclusion  than  that  the  repulsive  and  attractive  forces  observed  were 
not  of  magnetic  nor  electric  origin. 

Oooltes*  believed  in  1873  that  he  had  found  the  true  radiation  pres- 
sure in  bis  newly  invented  radiometer,  and  cautiously  suggested  that 
his  experiments  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  prevailing  theory  of 
the  nature  of  light.  Crookes's  later  experiments  and  ZoHner's"  meas- 
urements of  radiometric  repulsions  showed  that  the  radiometric  forces 
were  in  some  cases  100,000  times  greater  than  the  light  pressure  forces 
with  which  they  had  been  temporarily  confused.  Zollner^s  experi- 
ments are  among  the  most  ingenious  ever  tried  in  this  field  of  work, 
and  he  missed  the  discovery  of  the  true  radiation  pressure  by  only  the 
-narrowest  margin.  An  excellent  bibli<^rsphy  of  the  whole  radio- 
metric literature  is  given  by  Graetz/  and  an  account  of  some  of  the 
older  experiments  not  mentioned  above  is  given  by  Crookes. ' 

In  187S  Maxwell,-^  on  the  basis  of  the  electrom^netic  theory,  showed 
that  if  light  were  an  electromagnetic  phenomenon,  preissure  should 
result  from  the  absorption  or  reflection  of  a  beam  of  light.  After  a 
discussion  of  the  equations  involved,  he  says: 

Hence  in  a  mediom  in  which  waves  are  propagated  there  ia  a  pressure  in  the 
direction  normal  to  the  waves  and  numerically  et^ual  to  the  energy  in  unit  voIooh.'. 

Maxwell  computed  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  sun  on  the  illuminated 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  added: 

It  ia  probable  that  a  murh  greater  energy  of  radiation  mitiht  be  obtained  by  means 
of  the  cont'entrated  rayx  from  an  electric  lamp.  Such  raye  falling  on  a  thin  metallic 
diBk,  delicately  euapended  in  a  vacuum,  might  perhaps  produce  an  ofaeervable 
mechanical  effect. 

Apparently  independent  of  Maxwell,  Bartoli"  announced  in  1876 
that  the  second  law  of  thermodynamics  required  the  existence  of  a 
pressure  due  to  radiation  numerically  equal  in  amount  to  that  derived 
by  Maxwell.  Bartoli's  reasoning  holds  for  all  forms  of  energj'  streams 
in  space,  and  is  of  more  general  application  than  Maxwell's  equations, 
Bartoli  contrived  elaborate  experiments  to  verify  this  theory,  but  was 
balked  in  the  search,  as  all  before  him  bad  been,  by  the  complicated 

<>A.  Fresnel,  Ann.  Chem.  et  Phye.,  29,  57,  107,  182S. 

»W.  Crookw,  Phi).  Trans.,  p.  501,  1873. 

eF.  ZOllner,  Pogg.  Aon.,  IfiO,  156,  296,  4S9,  1877. 

"L.  OraeU,  Winkelmann's  Handbuch  derPhyaik,  2b,  p.  262.    BresUu,  1896. 

«W.  Crookes,  loo.  tit.,  p.  501. 

/J.  C.  Maxwell,  A  Treatise  on  Electricity  and  Magnetism  (leted.)  2,391.  Oxford, 
1873. 

V  A.  Bartoli,  Sopra  i  movementi  prodotti  detla  luce  et  dat  calorie,  Florence,  Le 
Monnier,  1876;  aleo  Nuovo  Cimenio,  15,  193,  1884.  ^ 
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character  of  the  gas  action,  which  he  found  no  way  of  eliminating 
from  his  experiments. 

After  Bartoli's  work,  the  subject  was  dealt  with  theoretically  hy 
Boltzmann,"  Galitzine,^  Guillaume,''  Heaviside,''  and  more  recently 
Goldhammer,'  Fitzgerald/  Lebedew,'  and  Hull*  have  discussed  the 
bearing  of  radiation  pressure  upon  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation, 
with  special  reference  to  the  repulsion  of  comets'  tails  by  the  sun. 
The  theory  of  radiation  pressure,  combined  with  the  known  properties 
in  negative  electrons,  has  recently  been  more  or  less  speculatively 
applied  by  Arrbenius'  to  the  explanation  of  many  cosmicsl  and 
terrestrial  phenomena,  among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
The  solar  corona,  zodiacal  light,  gegenschein,  comets,  origin  of -come- 
tary  and  meteoric  roateriftl  in  space,  the  emission  of  gaseous  nebule, 
the  peculiar  changes  observed  in  the  nebula  surrounding  Nova  Persei, 
the  northern  lights,  the  variations  in  atmoxpheric  electricity  and  ter- 
restial  magnetism  and  in  the  barometric  pressure.  Schwarzschild' 
computed  from  radiation  pressure  on  small  spherical  conductors  the 
size  of  bodies  of  imit  density  for  which  the  ratio  of  radiation  pressure 
to  gravitational  attraction  would  be  a  maximum. 

Before  the  Congres  international  de  Physique  in  1900,  Professor 
Lebedew,*  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  described  an  arangement  of 
apparatus  which  he  was  using  at  that  time  for  the  measurement  of 
light  pressure.    He  summarizes  the  results  already  obtained  as  follows: 

Les  r^ultata  de»  uiesures  que  j'ai.faites  jupqu'ici  peuvent  Be  rfaumerainsi;  L'ex- 
p^rieiice  montre  qu'un  faisceau  lumineux  incident  exerce  sur  Im  Buriac«8  planes 
alworbantea  et  r^fl^hiwantee  <\ee  ptemioae  qui,  aux  erreurs  prte  d 'observation,  Bont 
^les  aux  valeurs  calcul£««  par  Maxwell  et  Bartoli. 

No  estimate  of  the  "errors  of  observation^'  was  given  in  the  paper, 
nor  other  numerical  data.  Unfortunately  the  proceedings  of  the  Paris 
Congress  did  not  reach  the  writers,  nor  any  intimation  of  the  methods 
or  results  of  Professor  Lebedew's  work,  until  after  the  publication  of 
their  own  preliminary  experiments. 

«L.  Boltimann,  Wied,  Ann.  22,  31,  291,  1884. 
-  "B.  Galitnine,  Wied.  Ann.,  47,  47fl,  1892. 

-^Ch.  Ed.  Guillaum'e,  Arch,  de  Gen.  (3),  31,  121. 1804; 

''O.  Meavieide,  Electromagnetic  Theory,  1,  334.     London,  1893. 

'  D.  A.  Goldhammer,  Ann.  der  Phys..  4,  834,  1901. 

/G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  Proc.  Koy.  Sot;.  Dub.,  1884. 

nP.  Lebedew,  Wied.  Ann.,  45,  292,  1892;  Astrophyeitsil  Journal,  14,  156,  1902. 

*  li,  F.  Hull,  Trans.  Aetron.  Soc.  Toronto,  p.  123,  1901. 

<S.  A.  Arrbeniut,  Ijchrbuch  der  koflmiechen  Physik,  Leipzig,  1903,  pp.  149-168, 
200-208,  226,  920-925. 

JK.  Scbwarzschild,  Kgl.  bayer.  Akademied.  WiBMOschaften,  31,  293, 1901. 

tp.  Lebedew,  Rapports  pr^nt^  au  Gongrfs  international  de  Physique  (2),  p. 
133.    Paris,  1900. 
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The  writers"  presented  the  results  they  had  obtained  by  moaaure- 
ments  of  radiation  pressure  at  eight  different  gas  pressures,  in  a  pre- 
liminary communication  to  the  American  Physical  Society,  meeting 
with  Section  B  of  the  American  Association  at  Denver,  Aogost  29, 
1901.  The  main  arguments  underlying  the  method  of  measurement 
of  the  radiation  pressure  may  here  be  given. 

In  the  experiments  of  earlier  investigators  every  approach  to  the 
experimental  solution  of  the  problem  of  radiation  pressure  bad  been 
balked  by  the  disturbing  action  of  the  gases  which  it  is  impossible  to 
remove  entirely  from  the  space  surrounding  the  body  upon  which  the 
radiation  falls.  The  forces  of  attraction  or  repulsion,  due  to  the 
action  of  gas  molecules,  are  functions,  first,  of  Uie  temperature  differ- 
ence between  the  body  and  its  surroundings,  caused  by  the  absorption 
by  the  body  of  a  portion  of  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it;  and,  second, 
of  the  pressure  of  the  gas  surrounding  the  illuminated  body.  In  the 
particular  form  of  apparatus  used  in  the  present  study,  the  latter 
function  appears  very  complicated,  and  certain  peculiarities  of  the  gas 
action  remain  inexplicable  upon  the  basis  of  any  simple  group  of 
assumptions  which  the  Vriters  have  so  far  been  able  to  make. 

Since  we  can  neither  do  away  entirely  with  the  gas  nor  calculate  its 
effect  under  varying  conditions,  the  only  hopeful  approach  which 
remains  is  to  devise  apparatus  and  methods  of  observation  which  will 
reduce  the  errors  due  to  gas  action  to  a  minimum.  The  following 
considerations  led  to  a  method  by  which  the  elimination  of  the  gas 
action  was  practically  accomplished  in  the  present  experiments: 

1.  The  surfaces  which  receive  the  radiation,  the  pressure  of  which 
is  to  be  measured,  should  be  as  perfect  reflectors  as  possible.  This  will 
reduce  the  gas  action  by  making  the  rise  of  temperature  due  to  absorp- 
tion small,  while  the  radiation  pressure  will  be  increased;  the  theory 
requiring  that  a  beam  totally  reflected  shall  exert  twice  the  pressure 
of  an  equal  beam  completely  absorbed. 

2.  By  studying  the  action  of  a  beam  of  constant  intensity  upon  the 
same  surface  surrounded  by  air  at  different  pressures  certain  pressures 
may  be  found  where  the  gas  action  is  less  than  at  others. 

8.  The  apparatus — some  sort  of  torsion  balance — should  carry  two 
surfaces  symmetrically  placed  with  reference  to  the  rotation  axis,  and 
the  surfaces  of  the  two  arms  should  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  in 
every  respect.  The  surfaces  or  vanes  should  be  so  constructed  that  if 
the  forces  due  to  gas  action  (whether  suction  or  pressure  on  the  warmer 
surface)  and  radiation  pressure  have  the  same  sign  in  one  case,  a  reversal 
of  the  suspension  should  reverse  the  gas  action  and  bring  the  two  forces 
into  opposition.  In  this  way  a  mean  of  the  forces  on  the  two  faces  of 
the  suspension  should  be,  in  part  at  least,  free  from  gas  action. 

«E.  F.  NicholB  and  G.  F.  Hull,  Science,  14,  .58M  (October  18,  1901);  Phya.  Rev.,  13. 
293  (November,  1901);  Astrophyaical  Journal,  15,  p.  62  (January,  igim. 
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4.  Radiation  pressure,  from  its  nature,  must  reach  its  maximum 
value  instantly,  while  observation  has  shown  that  gas  action  begins  ftt 
zero  and  increases  with  length  of  exposure,  rising  rapidly  at  first, 
then  more  slowly  to  its  maximum  effect,  which,  in  many  of  the  cases 
observed,  was  not  reached  until  the  exposure  had  lasted  fi-oni  two  and 
a  half  to  three  minutes.  For  large  gas  pressures  an  even  longer  expos- 
ure was  necessary  to  reach  stationary  conditions.  The  gas  action  may 
be  thus  still  further  reduced  by  a  ballistic  or  semiballistic  method  of 
measurement. 

In  the  number  of  the  Annalen  der  Physik  for  November,  1901,  Pro- 
fessor Lebedew"  published  the  results  of  a  more  varied  series  of 
measurements  of  i-adiation  pressure  than  the  early  measurements  of 
the  present  writers. 

Professor  Lebedew's*  estimate  of  the  accuracy  of  his  work  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  possible  errors  of  20  per  cent  in  his  final  results.  An 
analysis  of  Professor  Lebedew's  paper  and  comparison  with  our  pre- 
liminary experiments  seem  to  show  that  his  accidental  errors  were 
larger  than  ours,  but  through  an  undiscovered  false  resistance  in  the 
bolometer  our  final  results  were  somewhat  further  from  the  theory 
than  his.  Either  of  the  above  researches  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a  pressure  due  to  radiation,  but  neither 
research  offered,  in  our  judgment,  a  satisfactory  quantitative  confirma- 
tion of  the  Maxwell-Baiioli  theory. 

LATEK   PRESSURE   MEASUREMENTS. 

De^iirlption  of  apparatus;  th^  tOT8-i(m  halunce. — The  form  of  suspen- 
sion of  the  torsion  balance,  used  to  measure  radiation  pressure  in  the 
present  study,  is  seen  in  fig.  I.  The  rotation  axis  a  h  was  a  fine  rod 
of  drawn  glass.  A  drawn-glass  cress  arm  c,  bent  down  at  either  end 
into  a  small  hook,  was  attached  to  the  axis.  The  surfaces  0  and  D, 
which  received  the  light  beam,  were  circular  microscope  cover-glasses, 
12.8  mm.  in  diameter  and  O.IT  mm.  thick,  weighing  approximately 
51  mg.  each.  To  distinguish  the  two  vanes  from  each  other,  in  case 
individual  differences  should  appear  in  the  measure:!  cuts,  and  also  to 
mark  the  two  faces  of  each  vane  for  su)>sequent  recognition,  a  letter 
C  was  marked  on  one  and  D  on  the  other  by  diamond  scratches. 
Through  each  glass  a  hole  0.5  mm,  or  less  in  diameter  was  drilled  near 
the  edge,  by  means  of  which  the  glasses'  could  be  hung  on  the  hooks 
on  the  cross  arm  c.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  rotation  axis  at  d  two 
other  drawn-glass  cross  arms  were  attached.  The  cover-glasses  slipped 
easily   between   these,  and  were   thus   held   securely  in   one  plane. 

op.  Lel)edew,  Ann.  der  Phys.,  fi,  433,  1901, 
6  P.  Lebedew,  Ann.  der  Phys.,  6,  ihl,  I90I. 
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Farther  down  on  ii  ^  a  sriiatl  -silvorftd  plane  mirror  ?«,  was  made  faist 
lit  rijfbt  anjjles  to  the  plane  of  C  and  D.  This  mirror  was  poliiihed 
bright  on  the  silver  side,  so  that  the  scale  at  Sj  (fig.  2)  could  be  read 
in  either  face.  A  small  brass  weight  m,  (lig.  1),  of  452  mg.  mass  and 
of  known  dimensions,  was  attached  at  the  lower  end  of  «  />.  The  cover- 
glasses  which  served  as  viines  were  silvered  and  brilliaTitly  ]x>lished 
on  the  silvered  sides,  and  so  hung  on  the  small  hooks  that  lK>th  silver 
faces  or  both  glass  faces  were  presented  to  the  light.  A  quartz  filjer 
y,,  3  cm.  long,  was  made  fast  to  the  upper  end  of  a  'y,  and  to  the  lower 
end  of  a  fine  glass  rod  d,,  which  carried  a  horizontal  magnet  ?/(,.     The 


'OQ^ 


rod  '/,  was  in  turn  suspended  by  a  short  HImt  to  a  steel  pin  <,  which 
could  be  ntised  or  lowentl  in  the  louring  A.  The  whole  was  carried 
by  a  bent  glass  tube  (,  tirmly  fastened  to  a  solid  bniss  foot  F,  ivsting 
on  a  plane  ground-fjlass  plate  1',  cemented  to  a  brass  platform  niount«d 
on  three  leveling  screws  not  shown,  A  bell  jar  B,  S.'i  cm.  high  and 
11  cm.  in  diameter,  wivered  the  balance.  The  flange  of  the  Ik-II  jar 
was  ground  to  fit  the  j)late  1'.  A  gn)Uiid-iii  hollow  glass  stop()er 
fitted  the  neck  of  the  Ix'll  jar,  which  could  thus  be  put  in  connection 
with  a  system  of  glass  tubes  leading  to  a  (icisslcr  mercury  puni]i,  a 
MacLeod  pressure  gauge,  and  a  vertical  glass  tube  dipping  into  a 
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mercury  cup  and  serviog  aa  a  rough  manometer  for  measuring  the 

larger  ga-s  pi-essures  employed  during  the  observations.     The  low 

pressures  were  measured  on  the  MacLeod  gauge  in  the  usual  way. 

A  semicircular  magnet  M,  fitted  to 

the  vertical  curvature  of  the  t)ell  jar,  ; 

was   used   to  direct   the  suspended  j 

magnet  ?n,  and  thus  to  control  the  I 

zero  position  of  the  torsion  balance.  ,1,^,.  f; 

By  turning  M  through  ISO",  the  op-  /    \ 

posite  faces  of   the  vanes  C  and  D  J—^. — V  ^ 

could  be  presented  to  the  light.  <X^> 

THE   AKKAKtiKMENT  OF  Al'i'AKATUS. 

A  horizontal  section  of  the  appa-  i:i      j,  , 

ratus  thn>ugh  the  axis  of  the  light  — j— joA  liTw 

beam  is  ^hown  in  fig,  2.    The  white-  r\7 cjOJ 

hot  end  of  the  horizontal  carbon  Sj         jno<::^:>cui 
of  an  A.  T,  Thompston  flO-'  arc  lamp, 
fed  l)y  alternating  current,  served  as 
a  source.     The   arc  plaj'cd   against 
the  end    of    Hie    horizontal   carbon 
from  the  vertical  carimn,  which  was  ? 
screened  from  the  lenses  L[  and  L,  i^ 
by  an  asliestos  diaphti^m   d^.      A 
lens,   not  shown,   projected   an   en- 
larged image  of  the  arc  and  carbons 
on  an  adjacent  wall,  so  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  carbons  and  the  condition 
of  the  arc  could  be  .seen  at  all  times  " 
by  lioth  observers.  ^ 

The  cone  of  rays  passing  through 
the  small  diaphragm  </,  fell  upon  the  ' 
glass  condensing  lenses  L,,  L,. 

At  d^  a  diaphragm,  11.25  mm.  in 
diameter,  wa.s  interposed,  which  per- 
mitted only  the  central  portion  of 
the  cone  of  rays  to  pass.  Just  l>e- 
yond  <7,  the  beam  passed  to  a  shutter   ^         [— 

at  S,.     This  .shutter  was  worked  by  4i \ 

a  magnetic  escai>ement,  operate<l  bj- 

the  second's  contact  of  a  standard 

clock.     The  observer  at  T,  might  choose  the  second  for  opening  or 

closing  the  shutter,  but  the  shutter's  motion  alwavs  took  place  at 

the  time  of  the  second's  contact  in  the  clock.      Any  exposure  was 
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thu»  of  some  whole  number  of  .seconds'  duration.  The  opening  in 
the  shutter  was  such  as  to  let  through,  at  the  time  of  exposure,  all 
of  the  direct  beam  which  passed  through  t?,,  but  to  shut  out  stray 
light.  Just  beyond  the  shutter  and  attached  to  the  diaphragm  (/,  was 
a  45°  glass  plate,  which  reflected  a  part  of  the  beam  to  the  lens  L^,  by 
means  of  which  an  image  of  </,  was  projected  upon  one  arm  of  a  bolo- 
meter at  R.  The  glass  lens  L,  focused  a  sharp  image  of  the  aperture 
d^  in  the  plane  of  the  vanes  of  the  torsion  balance  B,,  under  the  bell 
jar.  The  bell  jar  was  provided  with  three  plate-glass  windows  W,, 
W,,  Wj.  The  tirst  two  gave  a  circular  opening  42  ram.  in  diameter, 
and  through  the  third  deflections  of  the  balance  were  read  by  a 
telescope  and  scale.  The  lens  Lj  was  ari-anged  to  move  horizontally 
between  the  stops  S,  and  S,.  These  were  so  adjusted  that  when  the 
tens  was  against  S,  the  sharp  image  of  the  aperture  d,  fell  centrally 
upon  one  vane;  and  when  against  8,  the  image  fell  centrally  upon  the 

Togalv.Ui 


other.  This  adjustment,  which  was  a  very  important  one,  was  made 
by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  Tj,  mounted  on  the  carriage  of  a  dividing 
engine.  This  was  used  to  observe  and  measure  the  position  of  the 
rotation  axis,  as  well  as  the  positions  of  the  images  of  d,,  when  the 
lens  Lj  was  against  the  stops.  For  the  latter  measurements  the  v'anes 
could  be  moved  out  of  the  way  by  turning  the  suspension  through 
90*  by  the  control  magnet  M  (fig.  1). 

To  make  sure  that  the  balance  as  used  was  entirely  free  from  any 
magnetic  moment  or  disturbance,  the  small  magnet  m^  was  clamped  in 
one  position  to  maintain  a  constant  zero,  and  the  period  of  the  balance 
was  accurately  measured  with  the  axis  of  the  large  magnet  M  in  the 
vertical  plane  of  the  vanes  and  again  when  the  axis  was  at  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  vanes.  Seveml  series  of  this  sort  failed  to  show  a 
difference  of  0.1  second  in  the  period  of  the  balance  for  the  two  posi- 
tions of  the  mf^cC. 
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The  bolometer  at  R  (tig,  2)  was  of  sheet  platinum,  0.001  mm.  thick, 
rolled  in  silver.  The  strip  was  cut  out  in  the  form  shown  in  tig.  3 
and  mounted  on  a  thin  sheet  of  slate  S.  Two  windows  had  l>een  cut 
in  the  slate  behind  the  strips  at  ABCD  where  the  silver  had  Iieen 
removed,  leaving  the  thin  platinum.  The  platinum  surfaces  were 
blackened  by  Kitrlbaum^s  process.  The  image  fi-oni  L,  (tig.  2)  fell 
at  D.  The  silver  ends  between  A  and  C  wore  connected  with  E  and 
F,  respectively.  On  the  heavy  wire  EF  a  sliding  conta<'t  v  served  to 
balance  the  bridge,  all  four  arms  of  which  are  shown  in  the  figure. 

METHODS   OF   OBSEItVATION. 

The  observations  leading  to  the  results  given  later  were  of  three 
different  kinds:  (1)  the  calibration  of  the  torsion  balance;  (2)  the 
measurement  of  the  pressure  of  radiation  in  teims  of  the  constant  of 
the  balance,  and  (3)  the  measurement  of  the  enei^[y  of  the  same  1)eam 
in  erg-seconds  by  the  rate  of  temperature  rise  of  a  blackened  silver 
disk  of  known  moss  and  speciiic  heat. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  constant  of  the  torsion  balance  was 
made  by  removing  the  vanes  C  and  T)  and  accurately  niea.suring  the 
period  of  vibration.  Its  moment  of  inertia  was  easily  computed 
from  the  masses  and  distribution  of  the  various  parts  about  the  axis 
of  rotation.  The  moment  of  toi-sion  for  1  mm.  deflection  on  a  scale 
105  cm.  distant  was  0.363x10"'  dyneXcm.  This  value  divided  by 
one-half  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the  light  spots  on  the  two 
vanes  gave  the  force  in  dynes  per  scale  division  deflection.  As  the 
light  spots  were  circles  11.25  mm.  in  diameter,  the  area  of  the  image 
was  very  nearly  1  cm.';  hence  the  above  procedure  gave  roughly  the 
pressure  in  dynes  per  square  centimeter. 

2.  In  the  measurements  of  radiation  pressure  it  was  easier  to  refer 
the  intensity  of  the  beam  at  each  expoHure  to  some  arbitrary  standard 
which  could  be  kept  constant  than  to  trj'  to  hold  the  lamp  as^f^teady 
as  would  otherwise  have  been  neces.sary.  For  this  purpost^,  the  lK)Iom- 
eter  at  K  (tig.  2)  was  introduced,  and  simultaneous  observations 
were  made  of  the  relative  intensity  of  the  reflected  beam  liy  the  deflec- 
tion of  the  galvanometer  G,  and  the  pressure  due  to  the  transmitted 
beam  by  the  deflection  of  the  torsion  balance.  The  actual  deflection 
of  the  balance  was  then  reduced  to  a  deflection  corresponding  to  a  gal- 
vanometer deflection  of  100  scale  divisions.  Tlie  galvanometer  sensi- 
tiveness was  carefully  tested  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  even- 
ing's work.  All  observations  of  pressure  were  thus  reduced  to  the 
pressure  due  to-a  beam  of  fixed  intensity. 

At  each  aeries  of  radiation  pressure  measurements  two  sets  of 
observations  were  made.  In  one  of  these  sets  static  conditiotis  were 
ol^^rved,  and  in  the  other  the  deflections  of  the  balance  due  to  short 
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exposures  were  meiujurod.  In  the  static  observations  eacli  vane  of  tlie 
Imiancc  wan  exposed  in  turn  to  the  heain  from  the  lamp,  the  expoKuree 
lasting  until  the  turning  jxiint^!  of  the  Nwings  showed  that  stationary 
conditions  had  l>een  rea<ihi'd.  The  moment  of  projisure  of  radiation 
and  gas  action  combined  would  thui^  be  equal  to  the  prodnct  of  the 
static  deflection  and  the  constant  of  the  tmlaiice.  The  torsion  system 
was  then  turned  through  1S(»-  by  rotating  tlie  outride  magnet,  and 
similar  observations  were  made  on  the  reveitie  side  of  the  vaneit.  All 
turning  points  of  the  swinging  )>aknce  in  these  observations  were 
recorded.  P'rom  the  data  thus  obtained  the  resultant  of  the  combined 
radiation  and  gas  forces  could  be  determined  for  tlie  time  of  every 
turning  point.  Every  value  was  divided  by  the  deflection  at  standard 
sensitiveness  of  the  gah'anometer  G,  read  at  the  same  time,  and  was 
thus  reduced  to  standard  lamp.  Results  thus  obtained,  together  with 
the  ballistic  measurements,  showed  the  direction  and  extent  of  the  gas 
action  as  well  as  its  variation  with  length  of  exposure. 

The  reasons  for  reversing  the  suspension  follow:  The  l>eam  from 
the  lamp,  before  i-eaching  the  balance,  passed  through  three  tiiick 
glass  lenses  and  two  glass  plates.  All  wave  lengths  destru<'ti\ely 
absorbed  by  the  glass  were  thus  sifted  out  of  the  beam  by  the  time 
it  reached  the  balance  vanes.  The  silver  coatings  on  the  vanes 
absorbed,  therefore,  more  than  the  glass.  The  radiation  pressure  was 
always  away  from  the  source,  irrespective  of  the  way  the  vanes  were 
turned,  while  the  gas  action  would  be  exerted  mainly  on  the  silvered 
sides  of  the  vanes. 

At  the  close  of  the  pressure  and  energy  nieiisurenients,  when  the 
reflecting  power  of  the  silver  faces  of  the  vanes  was  compared  with 
that  of  the  glass-silver  faces,  the  reflection  from  the  silver  faces  was 
found  very  much  highei'  than  that  for  the  glass  faces  Imcked  by  silver. 
This  result  was  the  more  surprising  because  tlic  absorption  of  the 
unsilvered  vanes  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  negligil)ly  small." 
This  unexpected  difference  in  reflecting  jHtwer  of  the  two  faces  of  the 
miiTors  prevented  the  elimination  of  the  gas  action,  by  the  method 
described,  from  being  as  complete  as  had  been  hojied  for.  But  by 
choosing  a  gas  pressure  where  the  gus  action  after  long  exposiire  is 
small,  the  whole  gas  effect  during  the  time  of  a  ballistic  exposiire  may 
be  so  reduced  as  to  be  of  little  consequence  in  any  case. 

By  exposing  each  of  the  vanes  in  turn  and  by  reversing  the  suspen- 
sion and  avei-aging  results,  nearly  all  errors  diie  to  lack  of  symmetry 
in  the  balance  or  in  the  jwsition  of  the  light  images  with  reference  to 
the  rotation  axis,  or  errors  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  distnbu- 
tion  of  intensity  in  different  parts  of  the  image,  could  be  eliminated. 

"  Ixmt  Hayli'i^li  R-citrtin  a  piinilar  iliffcn'iirt'  lx.-lwts;n  the  reflection  fniiii  air-Milver 
Olid  glaee-aiU-eT  Burfactf.     Siricutilit.-  pa|)eni,  ■Ciiiii1)ri(1|;<!,  2,  538^30,  1900. 
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The  changing  character  of  the  gas  action,  both  with  time  of  exposure 
and  gas  pressure  surrounding  the  tialatice  vanes,  is  well  illustrated 
in  eight  series  of  static  observations  in  which  the  gla.ss  faces  of  both 
vanes  were  exposed."  The  results  obtained  on  the  two  vanes  were 
averaged  and  plotted  iis  curves  in  tig.  4,  where  .-jtatic  deflections  due 


to  combined  radiation  pressure  and  gas  action  are  shown  as  ordinates 
and  duration  of  exposure,  in  seconds,  as  abscissie.*    A  horizontal  line 

'* ObservatiDiia  wt'iv  alwi  made  on  tlie  silvur  tatvt,  but  tlie  gaa  action  when  the 
glaes  fH(«K  wero  exposeil  was  Dearly  dimbli-  that  fur  the  silver  lofXB,  en  the  leaat  lavor- 
able  case  is  shown. 

*OriliDates  of  the  curves  are  proportional  Ui  moinenbi.  ,->  . 
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tbrough  the  diafj^m  gives  the  mean  value  of  the  moment  <>f  radiation 
pressure  comput«d  from  the  data  in  Table  I.  Decrpase  of  the  deflec- 
tioD  with  time  indicates  gas  repulsion  on  the  warmed  silver  faces  and 
increase  in  deflection  gas  suction.  It  will  he  seen  from  the  curves 
that  beginning  at  a  gas  pressure  of  66  mm.  of  mercury,  the  gas  action 
was  repulsion  changing  to  suction  in  passing  from  19.8  to  11.2  mm. 
In  the  last  two  cases  the  total  gas  action  i.s  small.  For  lowci'  pressures 
the  suction  increases  to  0.05  ram.  At  a  gae  pressure  of  0.02  nim.  the 
gas  action  is  again  a  strong  repulsion. 

The  curves  indicate  the  existence  of  two  gas  pressures,  at  which  the 
gas  action  in  our  arrangement  of  apparatus  should  be  zero,  one 
between  19.8  and  11.2  mm.  and  the  other  between  0.05  and  0.02  mm." 
The  former  reppon  was  chosen  for  the  ballistic  measurements  and 
nearly  all  of  the  obser\'ations  were  made  at  a  gas  pressure  of  approxi- 
mately 16  mm.  Even  for  the  two  pressures  where  the  decrease  in  the 
static  deflection  was  most  rapid,  i.  c.,  at  gas  pressures  of  66  and  0.02 
mm.,  the  first  throw  was  always  in  the  direction  of  radiation  pressure. 
The  gas  action  is  strongly  influenced  by  verj'  slight  changes  in  the 
inclination  of  the  plane  of  the  vanes  to  the  vertical  and  also  by  any 
object  introduced  under  the  bell  jar  anywhere  near  the  vanes.  For 
instance,  a  very  considerable  effect  was  observed  when  a  small  vessel 
of  phosphoric  anhydride  was  placed  under  the  jar  behind  the  vanei*, 
though  the  nearest  wall  of  the  vessel  was  separated  from  the  vanes  by 
a  distance  of  at  least  3  cm. 

During  the  observations,  the  polished  silver  coatings  on  the  vanes 
deteriorated  rapidly;  new  coatings  rarely  lasted  for  more  than  two 
evenings'  work.  As  the  balance  had  to  be  removed  and  the  mirrors 
taken  from  the  hooks,  silvered,  polished,  and  replaced  a  great  number 
of  times  during  the  entire  series  of  measurements,  although  great  care 
was  taken  in  setting  the  plane  of  the  vanes  vertical,  it  is  not  likely 
that  precisely  the  same  conditions  for  gas  action  were  ever  repeated. 
The  principal  value  of  the  static  results  was  in  indicating  favoi-able 
gas  pressures  for  work,  rather  than  affording  quantitative  estimates  of 
the  gas  action  in  short  exposures.  The  dotted  parts  of  the  curves  are 
not  based  on  results  of  observation  and  might  perhaps  have  been 
omitted  without  loss. 

It  was  plain,  therefore,  that  further  elimination  of  the  gas  action 
must  be  sought  in  exposures  so  short  that  the  gas  action  would  not 
have  time  to  reach  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  its  stationary  value. 
This  led  to  the  method  of  ballistic  observations. 

"Crooktwin  his  work  wiUi  the  radiometer  discovered  wrtain  gaa  preasurea  for 
which  the  (xi[iihiiie<l  gas  and  raihation  forces  neutralixeit,  hut  Rx  he  did  not  discrimi- 
nate hetweeji  forces  due  to  nuiialion  and  gas  fences  his  results  were  H|i|arently 
capricious  and  hie  reasoning  somewhat  confused.    See  Phil.  Trans,,  |>.  519,  1875. 
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THE    BALUSTIC   OHSERVATtONS. 

In  passing  from  the  static  to  the  ballistic  observations  it  must 
always  be  possible  to  compute  the  static  equivalent  of  the  ballistic 
swings.  Furthermore,  the  exposures  should  be  made  as  short  as  pos- 
sible without  reducing  the  size  of  the  swing  below  a  value  which  can 
be  accurately  measured. 

If  the  exposure  lasts  for  one-half  the  period  of  the  balance,  the 
deflection,  if  the  gas  action  be  small,  and  the  damping  zero,  is  equal 
to  2ff  where  S  is  the  angle  at  which  the  torsion  of  the  fiber  will 
balance  the  moment  produced  by  the  radiation  pressure.  If  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exposure  be  one-quurter  of  the  period  of  the  balance,  the 
angle  of  deHection  is  0  v'".  The  deflection  is  thus  reduced  by  30  per 
cent,  but  the  effect  of  the  gas  action  is  reduced  in  greater  povportion. 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  expose  for  six  seconds,  one-fourth  of 
the  balance  period.  Neglecting  the  gas  action,  but  taking  accouut  of 
the  damping  of  the  system,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  total  angle  of 
deflection  of  the  torsion  balance  in  the  ballistic  measurements  is  equal 
to  1.357  times  the  angle  at  which  the  torsion  moment  balances  the 
moment  of  the  radiation  pressure. 

To  make  sui-e  that  the  observed  radiation  pressures  depended  only 
on  the  intensity  of  the  beam,  and  were  uninfluenced  by  the  wave  length 
of  the  incident  energy,  the  ballistic  observations  of  pressure,  the  ther- 
mal measurements  of  intensity,  and  the  determination  of  the  reflection 
coefficients  were  carried  out  for  three  entirely  different  wave  groups 
of  the  incident  i-adiation.  In  the  measurements  designated  "  through 
air"  no  absorbing  medium  was  introduced  in  the  path  of  the  I)eam 
between  the  lamp  and  the  balance  except  the  glass  lenses  and  plates 
already  mentioned.  In  the  measurements  "  through  red  glass  "a  plate 
of  ruby  glass  whs  put  in  the  path  of  the  beam  between  L,  and  r/,  (tig.  2). 
For  the  observations  "through  water  cell"  a  9-mm.  layer  of  distilled 
water  in  a  glass  cell  was  placed  in  the  path  of  the  beam  at  the  same 
point." 

Applying  reduction  factors  to  the  averages  in  the  separate  series  of 
measurements  of  ladiation  pressure,  we  find  the  pressure  of  the  stand- 
ard light  l>eam  which  has  passed 

(a)  thnmgh  air  lo  be  {7.01  ±  0.023)  X  10^'  dynes; 

(i)  through  red  glass  to  be  (6.M  ±0.024)  X  10-' dynes; 

(r)  tliTOiigh  water  cell  to  be  (6.52  ±  0.028)  X  10  "'  dynex. 

"  Hfre  follow  in  tin'  original  pajter  iletaileil  reHiiIte  ot  14  separate  aerieH  uf  iiii'iiHure- 
ments  "through  air,"  8  "through  water,"  and  (I  "through  red  glasi." 
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The  mdiant  intensity  of  the  beam  used  in  the  experiments  was  deter- 
mined by  directing  it  upon  the  blackened  face  of  a  silver  disk,  weigh- 
ing 4.90  grams,  of  13.3  mm.  diameter,  and  of  Z.bH  mm.  thickness,  and 
by  measuring  its  rate  of  temperature  ri.se  as  it  passed  through  the 
temperature  of  its  surroundings.  The  disk  was  obtained  fi-om  Messrs. 
Tiffany  &  Co.,  and  was  said  by  them  to  I)e  9S*.8  per  cent  fine  silver. 
Two  holes  were  Iwred  through  parallel  diameters  of  the  disk,  one- 
fourth  of  the  thickness  of  the  disk  from  either  face.  Two  iron  con- 
stantan  thernioj unction^,  nmde  by  soldering  0.1  ram.  wires  of  the  two 
metals,  were  drawn  through 
the  holes  into  the  center  of  the 
disk.  To  insulate  the  wires 
from  the  disk,  tine  drawn- 
glass  tubes  were  slipped 
oviu'  them  and  thrust  into 
the  holes,  leaving  less  than  2 
luni.  bare  wire  on  either  side 
toCaiv  "^  '■'"*  i'lnct'oi"*-  The  wires 
were  sealed  into  the  tubes 
and  the  tubes  into  the  disk 
by  solid  sheDac.  -  The  tubes 
projected  1.5  mm.  or  more 
TJiinBoari  ff**'"  the  disk  and  were  bent 
—  Bat  upwui-d  in  planes  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  the  disk.  The 
general  arrangement  will  l)e 
seen  in  lig.  5.  The  disk  was 
susperxled  l»y  the  four  wires 
some  distance  below  a  small 
flat  wooden  box.  On  the  box 
was  fastened  u  calorimeter 
nin  swatlied  in  cotton  and 
tilled  with  kci-ost-ne  inwhieh 
the  constant  theniiojuno- 
tions  were  immersed.  Cop- 
per wires  soldeit^d  to  the  two  ends  of  the  thermoelectric  series  were 
brought  out  of  the  calorimeter,  and  the  circuit  was  closed  through 
1,000  ohms  in  series  with  the  500  ohms  resistance  of  galvanometer  G,. 
The  tbermoj unctions  in  the  disk  were  in  series,  and  as  each  junction 
was  midway  between  the  central  plane  of  the  disk  and  eithei'  fat-e.  it 
was  assumed  that  when  the  disk  was  slowly  warmed  by  heating  one 
face  the  electromotive  foi-ces  obtained  correspbnded  to  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  disk.  One  face  of  the  disk  was  blackened  by  spray- 
ing it  with  jxtwdered  lampblack  in  alcohol  contiiining  a  trace  of  shellac. 
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This  method  was  suggested  by  Piof.  G.  E.  Hale  and  gives  verj-  fine 
and  uniform  dead-black  coatings  not  inferior  to  good  smoke  deposits. 

For  the  energy  measurements  the  bell  jar  and  the  torsion  balance 
were  removed  from  the  platform  P  (fig.  1)  and  a  double-walled  cop- 
per vessel  AB  (fig.  5),  which  served  as  a  water  jacket  surrounding  a 
small  air  chamlwr  C,  was  mounted  in  the  same  place.  A  tul)e  2  cm.  in 
diameterwasHolderedintothefrontfaceof  the  jacket  to  admit  the  light 
beam  into  the  chamber  C.  This  opening  was  covei"ed  by  a  piece  of  plate 
gla-ss  similar  to  the  plates  forming  the  larger  windows  in  the  bell  jar. 

The  needle  system  in  G,,  a  four-coil  du  Bois-Rubens  galvanometer, 
was  suspended  in  a  strong  magnetic  field  so  that  its  period  was  about 
four  ■'seconds.  The  system  was  heavily  damped  by  a  mica  air  fan  of 
large  surface.  The  disk  junctions  and  galvanometer  responded  quickly 
to  the  radiation,  as  was  shown  by  the  reversal  of  motion  of  the  magnet 
system  1.2  seconds  after  the  light  was  cut  otf  from  the  disk,  when  the 
latter  was  a  few  degrees  above  the  temperature  of  the  room. 

The  disk  was  calibrated  for  temperature  in  terms  of  the  deflection 
for  a  definite  sensitivene.ss  of  the  galvanometer  Gj.     "     *     * 

The  mean  of  two  separate  calibrations  taken  several  days  apart  was 
y.96  .scale  divisions  for  one  degree  temperature  difference. 

Before  Ireginning  a  series  of  intensity  measurements  the  disk  was 
suN)iended  in  an  air  chamber  containing  phosphoric  anhydride  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  jacket  of  ice  and  salt.  The  disk  was  thus  lowered  to  a 
temperature  of  about  zero  degrees  and  was  then  quickly  transferred 
to  the,  chamber  0  (fig.  5),  and  the  beam  was  directed  upon  it.  When 
its  temperature  had  risen  to  within  5  or  6  degrees  of  that  of  the  cham- 
ber 0,  galvanometer  readings  were  made  at  intervals  of  five  seconds 
until  the  disk  was  heated  to  a  temperature  several  degrees  above  its 
surroundings.  The  temperature  of  the  chamber  C  was  determined  by 
removing  the  disk  and  cooling  it  to  a  point  near  the  room  tempera- 
ture, then  replacing  it  and  observing  its  rate  of  temperature  change 
for  several  minutes. 

Energy  series  were  made  "  through  air,"  "  through  red  glass,"  and 
"through  water  cell,"  as  in  the  pressure  measurements.  During  the 
experiment  the  black  coatings  were  frequently  cleaned  off  from  the 
disk  and  new  ones  deposited.  The  final  result  therefore  does  not 
correspond  to  an  individual  but  to  an  average  coating. 

To  correct  for  any  inequality  Iretween  the  two  disk  thermojunctions 
or  any  lack  of  symmetry  in  their  positions,  referred  to  the  central 
plane  of  the  disk,  which  might  prevent  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two 
junctions  from  representing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mass,  series  of 
observations  were  made  on  each  face  of  the  disks.  The  black  coating 
was  always  cleaned  off  from  the  face  of  the  disk  away  from  the  light." 

"Inth?  original  paper  here  follow  detailed  rc^'ultH  ot  S2  energy  nieasnremenbi 
throuffh  air,  water,  and  red  clase",  tJome  on  one  face  of  the  disk  and  eopie  on  tha 

oth.1:  I  ■    x,oogic 
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As  the  general  result  of  all  the  energy  tneasurementa  it  was  foond 
that  the  rise  in  temperature  of  the  silver  disk  per  second  when  the 
light  passed:" 

(a)  through  air=(0'.0970±0°.00034)a; 

(ft)  through  red  glaaa=(0".0946±0°.00036)C.i 
(c)  through  water  cell=(0° .0884+0° .000«)C. 

The  mass  of  the  silver  disk  was  4.80  grams,  its  specilic  heat*  at  IS'^ 
C.=0!0656;  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  at  18=  0.  =-1.27iiXlO' 
ei^/    Consequently  the  energy  of  the  standard  radiation  is 
(a)  through  air,  0.0970  X  4.80  X  0.0556  X  4.272  X  10^ 

or  Ea  =  (1.108  ±0.004)  x  10"  ei^  per  gecoml. 
(6)  through  red  glass,  E„=  (1.078dz0.OO4)  X  10*  ei^  persecond. 
(c)  through  water  cell,  £„,=  (1.008  ±0.007)  X  10"  erge  per  second. 

BEFLECTFINO    POWEE   OF  THE  BDRFACES   USED. 

According  to  Maxwell  and  Bartoli,  the  pressure  in  dynes  per  square 
centimeter  for  normal  incidence  is  equal  to  the  energy  in  ergs  in  unit 
volume  of  tlie  medium.  The  energy  in  unit  volume  is  made  up' of 
both  the  direct  and  reflected  beams.  If  E  is  the  intensity  of  the  inci- 
dent beam  and  p  the  reflection  coefficient,  the  pressure^  =  — ~ — —. 

where  V  is  the  velocity  of  light.  The  methods  for  measuring  p  and 
E  hnve  already  been  described.  The  determination  of  p  for  both 
sides  of  the  vanes  C  and  D  was  made  by  means  of  a  bolometer.'' 

In  all,  three  series  of  measurements  were  made  on  the  silver  and 
two  series  on  the  glass-silver  faces  of  each  vane.  To  get  average 
coefficients  which  would  represent  the  range  of  condition  of  the  mir- 
rors during  the  pressure  measurements,  the  vanes  were  cleaned  and 
new  silver  coatings  deposited  between  each  two  series  on  the  same 
vane.     The  reflection  coefficients  are  as  follows: 

Cmuiecled  rejifctimt  {MfPicmitf  in  jiefenlageK. 


Through  air ,  ffi.O  77.0 

KedKCiM 93.<  IB.a 

Water 8B,0  80.6 

AverflfTC  coeOtclent»i  through  air.  K4.S',  red  glaw,  H4.8;  wattr,  M.M. 

The  diffuse  refleijtion  of  black  coatings  deposited  by  the  method 
used  in  blackening  the  silver  disk  was  measured  and  computed  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  diffused  reflection  from  the  vanes  C  and  D.  Five 
determinations  of  this  reflection  were  luado  under  different  conditions 

"Si*  footnoto  to  talile  iin  imgi'  131. 
»U.  Behn,  Ann.  dw  Vhyx.,  4,  2m.  IIKXI. 

cMeano[Ilowlnnd'Hwi.l(iri(IUirH  vahHw.     Phil.  Tranw,,  5,  184,496,  1893. 
''In  the  original  )«iht  hi-rt)  lollow  lli<-  ilctailH  of  (>x|H.>rimeiita  op, the  reflecting 
power  of  the  Hurfaces.  CjOOQIC 
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aod  with  different  coatings.  Tbe  values  in  percentages  of  the  incident 
besQi  averaged  4.6  per  cent.  Thus  only  95.4  per  cent  of  the  incident 
beam  was  absorbed  by  the  black  coating  on  the  silver  disk  in  produc- 
ing the  temperature  increase  observed.  Hence  the  true enei^y  of  the 
beam  is  equal  to  the  observed  ener^  divided  by  0.954. 

The  silver  disk,  diameter  13.3  mm.,  used  in  the  energy  measure- 
ments, received  long  waves  and  scattered  radiation  which  passed  round 
and  through  the  light-pressure  vanes  of  diameter  12.8  mm.  This 
amount  was  experimentally  determined  for  both  thin  and  thick  silver 
coatings  in  order  to  approxixuate  to  the  average  condition  of  the  coat- 
ings in  the  light-pressure  measurements,  and  it  was  found  to  average 
(a)  through  air,  1.40  per  cent;  (J)  through  red  glaas,  1.44  i>er  cent; 
(e)  through  water,  0.46  per  cent.  On  this  account  the  energy  E  of 
the  standard  radiation  must  be  reduced  by  the  above  percentages." 

A  comparison  of  observed  and  computed  pressures  follows: 


in  10-'  dyne*. 

■rs-Tijur 

»».„.,>. 

op=7.01±0.(K 

J.W.±0.08 
B.M±  .03 

FercnU. 

and  water  cell  conrtltuie  Ihree  Indi^pendent  eipeiimenw.   '. . 

6M  in  tbe  three  ruses  are  only  aocldeotally  related.  The  dlflerence  sriseB  from  the  different  reSect. 
lug  power  of  the  4.1°  glaw  plate  {Hg.  2)  far  the  dlRcrenl  beams  and  from  the  factttiat  the  ladicalloiui 
ol  the  lampgalvftnomeier  0,  connected  with  bolometer  R  were  probably  not  strictly  proportional  to 
energy  for  thrown  dlRerlng  as  irldely  an  33.  60,  sni]  100,  wbleh,  roughly,  were  Ibe  relative  Inlenslllea 
of  tbe  beama  Ibrough  water  ee]l,  red  glass,  and  air.  The  Innctlonof  the  lamp  bolometer  and  ialva- 
nometer  was  purely  lokcepavbeckoutbe  small  varlacloiu  of  Ibelamp,  which  rarely  fluctuated  more 
than  10  per  cent  on  either  elde  of  the  mean  value. 

An  estimate  of  the  approximate  magnitude  of  the  gas  action  not 
eliminated  by  the  ballistic  method  of  observation  [of  which  details 
appear  in  the  original  paper]  shows  that  tbe  uneliminated  gas  action, 
by  the  most  liberal  estimate,  can  not  have  exceeded  1  per  cent  of  the 
radiation  pressure.  Because  of  its  smallnesa  and  indefiniteness  no 
correction  for  gas  action  has  been  made  to  the  final  pressure  values. 
If  corrections  were  applied,  its  effect  would  be  to  reduce  slightly  the 
observed  pressures. 

From  the  agreement  within  the  probable  errors  of  the  air,  red  glass, 
and  water  values  with  the  theory  it  appears  that  radiation  pressure 
depends  only  upon  the  intensity  of  the  radiation  and  U  index>endent 
of  the  wave  length. 

The  Max  well -Bartoli  theory  is  thus  quantitative!}'  confirmed  within 
the  probable  errors  of  observation. 

Wilder  Laboratory,  Dartmouth  College, 

IJaMrver,  N.  H.,  F<ihruary,  100-3. 

«  Aa  the  aven^  piu-h  of  the  cone  of  the  incident  beam  was  about  1  part  in  40,  no 
correction  need  be  applied  tor  inclination.  Furthermore,  the  inside  of  the  bell  jar 
was  blackeneil  and  the  zero  of  the  balance  was  bo  chosen  that  energy  reflected  from 
the  window  admitting  the  beam  could  produce  no  prenure  effet^,  Ch^OqIc  ' 
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THK   APHIJCATION    OF    KAUIATION    PREfWUKE   TO   COMETARY   THEORT. 

In  the  experiiiientf  described  in  the  foregoing  paper  the  close  agree- 
ment of  theory  with  experiment  warrants  the  rigid  application  of  the 
radiation-pressure  theory  in  the  explanation  of  cosmical  phenomena. 

In  any  balancing  of  nidiation  preaauro  against  gravitation  in  comets 
the  size  of  particles  is  the  determining  factor.  Tlie  repult>ion  due  to 
radiation  pressure  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  rays,  the  ahuorb- 
ing  and  reflecting  power  of  the  surface,  and  the  cross  section  of  the 
body  exposed.  Gravitjitional  attraction  depends  only  upon  mass, 
or  the  product  of  volume  and  density.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
for  spheres  of  a  given  substance  the  weight  at  a  fixed  distance  fi-om 
the  sun  will  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  ratlins,  while  radiation  pressure 
will  depend  upon  the  radius  squared.  The  ratio  of  prcs.sure  to  weight 
will  thus  be  inversely  as  the  radium.  This  relation  holds  down  to  the 
point  where  the  particles  become  so  small  that  they  begin  to  lose  in 
absorbing  and  reflecting  power  through  diffraction. 

The  intensity  of  the  solar  radiation  and  gravitation  diminish  with 
distance  in  accordance  with  the  same  law,  so  that  the  ratio  of  pressure 
to  weight  is  a  constant  for  the  same  body  at  all  distances  from  the  sun. 

For  spheres  of  the  same  size,  and  the  satiie  alworbing  and  reflecting 
power,  the  ratio  of  pressure  to  gravitjition  is  inversely  as  the  density. 
The  variation  of  this  ratio,  as  it  depends  upon  size  and  density,  has 
been  used  by  Ijcbedew"  and  Arrhenius*  in  the  computation  of  the 
repulsioti  upon  the  finely  divided  matter  of  comets'  tails,  but  the  lim- 
iting value  of  the  ratio  for  diminishing  spheres  of  the  same  density 
due  to  diffraction  first  appears  in  Schwarzschild's  paper." 

Votiiet  headK. — In  the  heads  of  comets  the  phenomena  arc  most  wm- 
plicated  and  difficult  of  explanation,  yet  it  seems  woi-th  while  to  try 
to  gather  together  a  few  of  the  separate  causes  which  may  l)e  at  work 
in  producing  this  intricate  structure. 

The  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  the  nucleus  of  a  comet  may  be 
spent  in  three  ways:  (1)  In  raising  the  temperature  of  the  nucleus. 
As  the  nucleus  is  of  relatively  small  mass  and  probably  of  low  heat 
conductivity  no  very  considerable  quantity  of  heat  is  required  for  this 
purjwse.  (a)  Heat  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  used  in  the  vaporization 
of  volatile  hydrocarbonsand  other  substanctis  in  the  nucleus.  (3)  Large 
quantities  of  heat  are  lost  from  the  nucleus  l)y  radiation. 

The  ix)rous  structure  of  meteorites  point.-!  to  a  similar  structure  in 
cometary  nuclei.  The  jets  from  the  nucleus  outward  to  the  envelope 
of  the  head  may  be  formed  by  the  heating  of  the  vaporizable  materials 

"Wieil.  Ann.,  Ah,  292,  ISHS;  also  .■Vslrophyi'iral  .Icjiimal,  14,  l.i.'i,  1902. 
ftLehrhuch  >\vt  kosinischen  Physik,  |i.  l.'M),  l-eipzig,  m«. 

<^Sitzungsf)erichte  der  inath.-phys.  Claai*  iler  k.  b.  .ikadeniie  ili^  WisaenBchnften 
EU  Munchen,  31,  293,  1901. 
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in  the  interior  of  the  nucletia  and  the  coni^oquent  shooting  out  under 
presaure  of  a  mixture  of  gaaes  and  dust  through  holes  in  a  loose  outer 
crust.  Laclc  of  sufficient  means  of  escape  in  this  way  may  cause  a 
bursting  of  the  nucleus  sometimes  observed. 

The  general  upward  current  of  vapoi-s  from  the  nucleus  to  the  envel- 
ope, aside  from  jets,  may  be  due  to  convection  away  from  the  more 
strongly  heated  center." 

Because  of  the  counter-pressure  due  to  the  radiation  of  the  nucleus 
itself,  the  rising  of  even  small  solid  particles  from  the  nucleus  to  the 
envelope  would  not  encounter  as  strong  an  unbalanced  pressure  from 
the  solar  rays  as  particles  in  the  tail.  For,  if  all  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun  were  ^ain  radiated  from  the  nucleus  on  the  side  toward 
tlie  sun,  these  two  counter- radiation  pressures  would  exactly  balance 
at  the  surface  of  the  nucleus.  * 

Small  particles  may  also  be  aided  in  rising  from  the  nucleus  toward 
the  sun  by  gas  forces.  By  numerous  experiments  on  larger  bodies 
immersed  in  a  gas  and  illuminated  on  one  side,  it  has  been  shown  that 
they  may  l)e  either  repelled  from  the  light  source  or  drawn  to  it, 
depending  upon  the  pressure  of  the  surrounding  gas.  (See  curves,  in 
the  foregoing  paper,  fig.  4.)  If  the  gas  pressure  is  not  too  low,  par- 
ticles after  leaving  the  nucleus  might  first  be  drawn  toward  the  sun 
until  a  region  of  higher  vacuum  was  reached  in  the  ascent,  and  then 
be  repelled.'' 

The  brilliant  envelope  of  the  head  may  be  regarded  as  forming  at 
the  height  where  condensation,  caused  by  expansion  and  cooling,  takes 
place.  Here  the  repelling  action  of  the  solar  radiation  would  reach  a 
high  value  and  the  particles  in  the  envelope  would  be  driven  backward 
to  form  the  tail. 

According  to  Arrhenius''  this  condensation  in  the  envelope  is  assisted 

"  Matif  r  in  the  form  of  gases  will  vapora  is  Dot  subject  to  rtitliation  pressure,  as 
solid  aii'l  tii[iii<l  particleH  are,  berau»«  of  the  minulenesg  of  molecular  (timenfionH, 
Kx«'|il  in  the  Bpeotrum  ivgioiiH  of  cliaractenHtic  aheorption,  radiation  can,  theort-ti- 
cally,  exert  no  pressure  what«ver  npon  a  gas.  Hence  gases  might  ri^e  from  the 
nueleus  toward  the  eun  practically  unhindered  by  radiation  preamre. 

fclt  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  the  longer  and  invisible  waves  are  as 
ettwtive  in  produclnt;  prexsure  as  the  visible  radiations,  and  that  theee  long  waves 
etrongly  prejKinderate  in  the  ppectra  of  woliil  boiliea  at  temperatures  low  in  i:om- 
pariwin  with  the  solar  temperature. 

I' It  is  postiible  alfo  that  electrostatic  forces  n>ay  play  a  small  part  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  head  from  the  nucleus.  Arrheniiis  believes  the  sun  to  have  a  positive 
electrical  charge,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  loses  more  negative  electrons  by  condensation 
into  nuclei  ami  subsequent  repulsion  by  radiation  pressure  than  it  does  of  positive 
electronfl  which  do  not  aw  readily  serve  aM  centers  of  condensation.  Streamsof  nega- 
tively charged  particles  would  comraunicatea  negative  charge  to  the  matter  surround- 
ing the  comet's  nucleus,  which  would  thus  be  attracted  by  the  sun.  As  this  atlrac- 
tion  would  oppose  the  formation  of  the  tail  in  the  same  measure  as  it  assisted  that  of 
the  head,  it  can  not  be  a  dominating  influence. 
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by  the  influx  of  negatively  charged  nuclei  from  the  sun,  which  serve 
as  condensation  centers  for  the  ascending  vapors.  The  height  above 
the  nucleus  of  the  comet  at  which  this  condensation  would  occur  would 
thus,  in  some  measure,  be  governed  by  the  supply  of  negative  parti- 
cles. These  would  be  found  in  increasing  numbers  with  diminishing 
distance  from  the  sun.  This  action  may  be  responsible  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  head  and  envelope  as  comets  approach  the  sun. 

Tlie  brilliancy  of  the  envelope  may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to 
the  fact  that  bodies  of  sufficient  size  to  reflect  solar  rays  are  first 
formed  out  of  the  vapors  of  the  head  in  this  region.  The  negative 
nuclei  from  the  sun  would  here  experience  an  obstniction  and  lose  the 
greater  part  of  their  motion  by  friction.  Electrical  interchanges  and 
discharges  would  be  more  active,  and  the  hydrocarbon  spectrum  be 
brighter  in  the  envelope  than  in  other  parts  of  the  head. 

If  the  brightness  of  the  head  and  it«  envelope  depend  upon  the 
number  of  negatively  charged  nuclei  which  strike  the  comet,  and  if, 
as  Arrhenius  maintains,  the  nuclei  move  out  from  the  sun  radially  and 
in  greatest  numbers  from  regions  of  greater  solar  activity,  comets 
crossing  the  surface  defined  by  solar  radii  drawn  through  the  sun-spot 
belts  should  show  a  marked  increase  in  brightness,  especially  in  maxi- 
mum sun  spot  years.  The  writers  are  not  aware  that  any  such 
influence  has  been  looked  for  in  the  cases  where  sudden  changes  of 
brightness  in  comets  have  been  observed. 

Vo7iiet  (ails.— The  maximum  ratio  of  radiation  pressure  to  gravita- 
tion, obtained  theoretically  by  Schwarzschild  forsunlight  upon  opaque 
reflecting  spheres  of  0.8  density,  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
was  about  20  to  1,  if  the  recent  estimates  (ranging  from  3.5  to  4)  of 
the  solar  constant  were  used. 

In  Bredichin's  three  types  of  eometary  tails  the  highest  ratio  of 
attraction  to  repulsion  required  is  about  18  to  1.  The  multiple  tails 
observed  in  such  comets  as  Donati's  may  thus  i>e  satisfactorily 
explained  by  the  sifting  action  of  radiation  pressure  in  two  ways — 
either  by  assuming,  with  Bredichin,  that  the  particles  in  the  different 
tails  are  of  different  densities,  but  of  uniform  ^ize,  or  by  assuming 
uniform  density  and  particles  of  several  different  sizes. 

While  radiation  pressure  alone  may  thus  afford  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  comets'  tails,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  Is  the  only 
cause  of  the  repulsive  action  observed.  There  are  several  ways  in 
which  the  gases  and  vapors  present  in  the  tail  may  exert  a  force  upon 
the  small  solid  or  liquid  particles  which  are  known  to  exist  there: 

1.  Small  particles,  if  warmed  on  one  side  when  surrounded  by  gases 
or  vapwrs,  even  under  pressures  so  low  that  electrical  discharges  take 
place  only  under  relatively  high  voltages,  experience  a  strong  repul- 
sion, similar  to  that  upon  a  vane  of  a  Crookes  radiometer. 
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2.  Occluded  gasea  or  volatile  materials  upon  the  surface  of  the  par- 
ticles would  be  driven  oflf  by  the  sun's  heat  on  the  illuminated  sides, 
and  the  particles  would  thus  receive  a  thrust  in  the  direction  away 
from  the  sun. 

3.  If  the  particles  were  porous  or  loosely  put  together,  containing 
cavities  filled  with  more  easily  vaporizable  substances,  the  resulting 
vapors  would  he  shot  out  upon  the  hotter  sides  .and  the  particles 
driven  back  by  a  kind  of  rocket  action. 

That  these  combined  gas  forces  are  still  large,  even  in  high  vacua, 
will  be  seen  from  an  actual  experiment  described  lat«r. 

If  we  accept  Arrhenius's  theory  that  the  solar  activity  produces 
numberless  negative  electrons  which  serve  as  condensation  points  for 
the  vapors  surrounding  them  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  thus  form 
small,  negatively  charged  nuclei,  which  are  driven  from  the  sun  by 
radiation  pressure,"  these  nuclei  would  exert  a  battering  action  upon 
the  particles  of  the  tail.  In  the  last  case  a  strange  meeting  point  is 
found  between  the  oldest,  or  Keplerian,  and  the  latest  explanation  of 
the  solar  repulsion  of  comets'  tails. 

Finally  Prof.  J,  J.  Thomson,*  in  investigating  the  action  of  electric 
waves  upon  charged  bodies  immersed  in  the  medium,  has  found  that 
a  small  repulsive  effect  may  arise  from  this  cause.  This  repulsive 
foi-ce  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  radiation  pressure  so  far  considered, 
but  on  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light  it  may  be  competent  to 
drive  away  electrons  formed  above  the  photosphere  of  the  sun,  inde- 
pendently of  the  sign  of  the  charge  and  of  whether  they  have  formed 
nuclei  by  condensation  or  not. 

These  last  two  causes  of  repulsion  are  in  all  proliahility  of  very 
minor  importance  when  compared  with  radiation  pressure,  or  even 
with  gas  action. 

Expi-riment  irith  a  laboraUTy  comdt'n  tail. — Some  of  the  above  con- 
siderations led  the  writers  to  try  to  reproduce,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
in  a  vacuum  tube  .some  of  the  conditions  believed  to  exist  in  comets' 
tails.  The  result  of  a  hasty  computation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  which  might  be  expected  from  radiation  prci^sure  provided  a 
suitable  dust  could  be  found  was  most  encouraging. 

At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  man- 
ufacture a  powder  the  grains  of  which  would  I>e  sufficiently  small, 
light,  and  uniform  for  the  purpose;  so  the  spores  of  s  great  variety  of 
degraded  vegetable  forms  were  examined.  Finally  a  pufftmll  of  the 
genus  Lyayperdan  was  discovered,  the  spores  of  which  averaged  2 
microns  in  diameter,  and  were  as  nearly  spherical  and  uniform  in  size 

« Tlie  suppoawl  electrical  dischargea  in  the  tail  of  a  comet  which  give  rise  In  its 
gaseous  emission  Hpcctruui  are  attributed  by  Arrhenius  to  the  electrical  disturbances 
causeil  by  the  influx  of  these  negative  nuclei. 

*Phil.  Mag.,  4,  253,  1902. 
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as  a  pile  of  apples  from  the  same  tree.  The^  spores  were  light,  cel- 
lular structures,  filled  mainly  with  oil.  They  were  calcined  by  heat- 
ing to  redness  and  all  the  vaporizable  material  driven  off,  leaving  only 
spODge-like  charcoal  spheres  behind.  The  density  of  a  mass  of  these 
spheres  (individuals  could  obviously  not  be  dealt  with)  was  measured 
and  found  to  l>e  about  one-tenth  that  of  water.  Making  lil>eral  allow- 
ances for  the  spaces  between  spheres  in  the  pile,  the  density  of  a  sin- 
gle sphere  could  not  exceed  0.15." 

These  spores,  together  with  a  quantity  of  emery  sand,  were  placed 
in  a  glass  tube  the  form  of  which  was  suggested  by  the  hourglass. 
Smaller  tubes  led  off  from  cither 
end.    One  of  these  was  fused  to  a 
good  mercury  pump  of  the  Geissler 
type,  the  other  bent  down  and  joined 
to  a  small  flask  containing  mercury. 
All  of  the  tubes  were  wrapped  with 
wire  gauze  and  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture just  below  the  softening  point 
of  glass,  and  the  pump  was  worked 
many  hours.    Whenthepumpsbowed 
^f,^  no  further  signs  of  gas  the  mercury 

,-;''7"V" -■---  i"  the  flask  was  boiled  and  mercury 

vapor  driven  through  the  tubes  to 
carry  off  any  permanent  gases  which 
the  pump   alone  could    not  reach. 
''^'  After  this  had  continued  for  an  hour 

or  more  the  tube  system  was  sealed 
off  from  the  pump  and  the  mercury 
flask' was  surrounded  by  solid  carbon 
dioxide  and  ether,  and  the  hourglass 
still  heated.  In  this  way  all  of  the 
mercury  vapor  which  could  I«  con- 
densed at  a  temperature  of  — S0°  C. 
was  drawn  out  of  the  tul>cs.  After 
F'u-i-  nearly  an   hour  the   mercury  flask 

with  its  frozen  contents  was  scaled  off  from  the  houi-glass. 

The  hourglass  was  then  held  in  a  vertical  position  and  a  beam  of 
light  of  approximately  known  intensity  was  directed  horizontally  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  tiihe  ju>;t  below  the  neck,  fig.  1.  By  tapping  the 
tube  a  fine  stream  of  sand  and  charcoal  puffball  spores  dcsamded. 
The  sand  particles  foil  thntugli  the  beam,  showing  no  deflection,  but 
the  spores  were  driven  from  the  stream  sidewise  in  passing  the  beam. 

"Accorclinf:  t.i  Si-tiwaKwhiltl'H  (r.rtriiila.  the  ratio  of  radialion  prepare  to  HoUr 
gravitation  for  r>|iheree  ot  tin-  hjxu  and  dcUHity  of  tlicfw  epores  would  l>e  al>oiit  t!  to  1. 
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The  observed  angle  of  deflection  of  the  spores  from  the  vertical  was 
roughly  that  given  from  the  computatioD,  and  the  observers  believed 
that  the  effects  shown  must  be  due  almost  entirely  to  light  pressure, 
with  possibly  a  slight  gas  action.  The  action  of  gases  upon  heated 
bodies  of  this  size  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  been  studied,  but 
one  of  the  wtiters"  had  studioxi  the  gas  action  on  larger  bodies  down 
to  a  pressure  of  permanent  gasca  of  0.0005  mm.  of  mercury,  as  shown 
by  a  McCleod  gauge,  and  had  observed  that  for  this  pressure  the  gas 
action  had  begun  to  fall  oS  sharply.  The  pressure  of  the  permanent 
gases  in  the  hourglass  must  have  been  well  below  this  value,  and  it 
was  thought  that  nearly  all  pressure  due  to  vapor  bad  been  frozen  out. 

Later,  a  review  of  the  preliminary  computation  was  made  and  an 
error  discovered  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  out  the  computed 
light  pressure  on  bodies  of  this  size  and  density  far  too  large.  It  was 
plain,  therefore,  that  the  force  of  deflection  due  to  gas  action,  proba- 
bly of  the  character  of  rocket  action,  was  at  least  ten  times  as  large  as 
the  effect  attributable  to  radiation  pressure.  Radiation  pressure 
alone  would  produce  a  measurable  effect  under  the  conditions  of 
observation,  but  would  have  been  far  less  pronounced  than  the  effect 
obtained. 

The  experiment  had  unfortunately  to  be  t^ied  under  circumstances 
much  more  unfavorable  for  a  pronounced  effect  of  radiation  pressure 
than  exists  in  comets,  for  the  deflection  produced  by  repulsion  must 
be  measured  in  terms  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  which  is  over  1,600 
times  as  great  as  solar  gravitation  at  the  distance  of  the  earth.  To 
approach  cometary  conditions,  therefore,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  use  a  light  beam  1,600  times  as  intense  as  sunlight  at  the  earth. 
In  the  experiment,  beams  from  twenty  to  forty  times  as  intense  as 
sunlight  were  used. 

Because  of  the  meagemess  of  present  knowledge  concerning  the 
actual  conditions  in  comets'  tails  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  closely 
the  foregoing  experiment  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  tried. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  from  present  astronomical  data  that  the 
hydrocarbon  vapors  known  to  exist  in  comets'  tails  exert  no  radio- 
metric repulsion  upon  the  small  reflecting  particles  present.  Still 
more  difficult  would  it  Ihj  to  show  that  nothing  which  corresponds  to 
what  has  been  called  rocket  action  occurs.  This  latter  repulsion  does 
not  require  the  presence  of  any  generally  diffused  atmosphere  what- 
ever, but  simply  that  the  particles  send  off  gases  toward  the  sun  under 
the  action  of  the  sun's  heat.  Thus,  in  pns.sing  from  the  era  where  no 
adequate  physical  causes  which  would  meet  the  required  conditions 

•■A  result  gained  in  a  series  of  unpubliaheii  experiments  on  gun  forces  by  W.  v. 
Uljanin  and  K.  F.  Nichols.    See  also  W.'Crookes,  Phil.  Trans.,  p.  300, 1878. 
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could  be  aasi^ed  for  the  repulsion  seen  in  comets,  we  are  now  likely 
to  be  embarrassed  in  discriminating  between  several  contributing 
inflneucee. 

The  writers  hope  to  repeat  the  comet's  tail  experiment,  using  smaller 
spores,  if  they  can  be  found,  and  a  tube  of  the  new  silica  glass  which 
will  stand  stronger  heating  during  the  pumping,  and  thus  make  it 
possible  to  reach  higher  vacua. 

The  Wilder  Physical  Laboratoby, 

Dartmouth  Collie,  Ilanmer,  N.  //.,  Apr'd^  1903. 
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THE  SUN-SPOT  PEKIOD  AND  THE  VARIATIONS  OF  THE 
MEAN  ANNUAL  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  EARTH." 


By  Ch.  Nohdmann,  Docteur  ^h  aciencee, 
Anlnmome  A  C  Observaioire  de  Nice. 

It  haa  lon^  been  sought  to  discover  if  the  various  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  the  temperature,  are  subject 
to  periodic  variations  other  than  the  diurnal  and  annual  periods  depend- 
ing on  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and  its  motion  in  the  ecliptic.  The 
astrologers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  affected  to  discern  a  relationship 
between  the  great  climatological  changes  of  the  globe  and  the  con- 
figuration of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  who  based  predictions  upon  such 
phenomena,  may  be  considered  perhaps  aa  the  pioneers  in  this  line 
of  study. 

During^  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuries 
men  of  s<^ience  made  numerous  attempts  to  determine  if  meteorological 
phenomena  were  dependent  on  the  relative  positions  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  if  consequently  they  could  be  associated  with  the  various 
'  periods  common  between  these  heavenly  bodies,  such  as  the  Draconic 
period,  the  Saros,  and  the  period  of  nodes.  These  studies  were  influ- 
enced by  a  long-standing  and  still  prevalent  belief,  profoundly  fixed 
in  the  popular  mind,  that  the  moon  exercises  a  preponderating 
influence  upon  terrestrial  climates. 

More  modern  and  exact  investigations  have  thoroughly  tested  this 
traditional  belief,  and  while  it  is  shown  that  the  moon  actually  appears 
to  produce  tides  in  the  higher  regions  of  our  atmosphere  analogous  to 
those  of  the  ocean,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  established  that  our  satellite 
exercises  no  appreciable  influence  upon  the  temperature  or  climate  of 
the  earth,  aud  investigations  along  these  lines  have  been  at  length 
abandoned. 

I. 

The  inquiry  was  brought  upon  a  new  field  when,  in  1852,  Sabine, 
Wolf,  and  Gautier  discovered  that  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag- 
netism were  subject  to  variations  of  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the 
sun  spots.  A  little  later  Fritz  discovered  the  same  period  in  the 
manifestations  of  the  aurora  borealis.  Thenceforth  it  was  natural  to 
inquire  if  all  the  other  meteorological  phenomena  were  not  equally 
subjected  to  the  influences  of  sun  spots,  (We  do  not  speak  here  of 
more  or  less  serious  attempts  which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 

"TranHlatt^il  [rom  Rovue  G(:'nt'rale  ilea  Scient-es,  August,  19ai,  pp.  B03-«)8. 
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to  find  relations  between  sun  spots  and  the  appearance  of  Asiatic 
cholera,  famines,  or  commercial  crises,)" 

So  far  as  concerns  ciimatolc^y  almost  the  only  result  certainly 
established  thus  ftir,  outside  the  question  of  temperature,  ts  that 
derived  by  Mcldrum,*  director  of  the  observatory  on  the  island  of 
Mauritius,  who  found  the  mean  annual  rainfall  of  the  earth  slightly 
greater  in  years  of  maxima  than  in  those  of  minima  of  sun  spots.  The 
causes  of  this  variation  in  rainfall  are  not  yet  understood,  but  I  may 
incidentally  remark  that  the  views  I  have  myself  advanced  in  relatioa 
to  the  aurora  borealis"  may  afford  a  simple  explanation,  for  I  have 
shown  that  during  years  of  maximum  sun  spot  frequency  the  Hertzian 
waves  emanating  from  the  sun  induce  the  formation  of  the  cathode 
rays  of  the  aurora  borealis  more  abundantly  than  in  years  of  minimum 
sun  spots.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  known  tJiat  the  propagation  of 
cathode  rays  is  favorable  to  the  condensation  of  vapor;  thus  it  follows 
that  water  vapor  within  the  atmosphere,  other  conditions  being  equal, 
would  condense  more  abundantly  in  the  form  of  rain  during  years  of 
maxima  of  sun  spots,  as  found  by  Meldrum. 

The  idea  that  the  sun  spots  should  have  some  influence  on  terrestrial  . 
temperatures  is  very  old.  This  view  was  advanced  byRiccioli  in  1651, 
shortly  after  the  discovery  of  sun  spots,  but  so  little  was  known  of  the 
nature  and  magnitude  of  their  influence  down  to  recent  times  that  in 
1872  Wolf  was  still  able  to  write:  "The  relation  which  Herschel  sup-  * 
posed  to  exist  between  sun  spot^  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
earth  is  still  in  question."''  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that 
while  the  connection  between  the  sun-spot  period  and  terrestrial  mag- 
netism and  aurora  was  established  almost  as  soon  as  the  question  began 
to  be  investigated,  the  exact  influence  of  sun  spots  on  the  temperature 
of  the  earth,  although  long  suspected,  had  not  been  determined  even 
as  late  as  1872.     There  are  two  kinds  of  causes  contributing  to  this: 

First,  While  the  eleven-year  variations  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  and 
of  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  are  so  great  as  to  I>e  readily 
discernible  in  the  amplitude  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  the  effect 
on  temperature  ia  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  centigrade,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  and  thus  of  an  order  Iwlow  that  of  the  accidental  and 
local  variations  of  temperature. 

Second,  The  resoa  relics  published  on  this  subject  prior  to  1872  gave 
but  uncertain  and  contradictory  rosults,  iMjcausc  the  authors  did  not 

"This  last  idea  in  not  i>orliaiiH  alwiiriJ,  [or  it  in  ccrtairi  that  if  the  hud  Hpota  really 
exerciw)  a  sensible  infliiem-e  iip<m  tcm-Htrial  iiielecirol.^y,  they  may  indirectly  influ- 
ence harveetH,  aa  hiul  beva  Hii)ifnv(itil  liy  the  iiri'iil  lUinH-hcl,  But  the  price  of  grain 
defM-nde  quite  ae  much,  or  <>veii  iixin-,  mi  |>i>lll  ii'iil  and  Micial  I'ircunistancea  ae  upon 
meteorology. 

^Monthly  NotiruHot  the  M(>l4H>r.i!iiKii-ul  K.H'ii.iy  of  Mauriliiw,  Ihwrnber,  1878. 

°Ch.  Nonlnionn.  ItiN'lii'n'lii'H  Hiir  lo  rfilo  <1i'k  iimlivi  hcrtxicnuea  ea  Aetronomie 
phymqiie.     llcv.  iU-u.  Am  Si-ii'iirrH,  I"  AvHl  '"o" 

ifUaudbuuh  dur  Matlienuvlik,  I'hyxik.O  .iiuttii<-,  Vol.  11,  p.  302. 
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in  general  employ  data  other  than  those  given  by  a  single  station, 
instead  of  employing  the  only  rational  method  which  could  distinguish 
a  general  influence  of  solar  origin  from  causes  purely  local  and  tem- 
porary, namely,  the  study  of  the  contemporaneous  records  of  numer- 
.  ou3  stations.  Furthermore,  tlie  authors  did  not  employ  a  sufficiently 
long  period  of  observations,  for  these  ought  at  the  very  least  to  extend 
over  a  complete  sun-spot  cycle.  Some  writers  even  ventured  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  observations  contihued  only  a  few  months  at  a 
single  station.  Finally,  for  the  most  part  these  early  investigators 
studied  the  records  of  stations  in  the  temperate  zones,  where,  as 
Koppen  has  shown,  the  local  and  accidental  variations  are  so  great  as 
to  mask  completely  such  minute  changes  of  mean  temperature  as  are 
here  in  question. 

In  1873  there  appeared  the  well-known  memoir  of  Happen,  who 
concluded,  from  an  able  discussion  of  the  thermometric  observations  at 
numerous  stations  during  the  period  from  1820  to  1870,  that  the  pres- 
ence of  sun  spots  was  attended  by  a  slight  diminution  of  the  terres- 
trial temperature."  Since  the  appearance  of  this  memoir,  which 
constituted  the  first  trustworthy  results  I'eached  in  this  direction,  no 
extended  work  on  the  subject  has  buen  published. 

II. 

Encouraged  by  the  friendly  counsel  of  M,  H.  Poincar^,  I  have 
undertaken  to  continue  the  study  of  this  important  subject  for  the 
period  1870  to  I'JOO,  for  it  seemed  to  me  very  desirable  to  throw  addi- 
tional light,  if  possible,  upon  a  point  so  important  to  physical  astron- 
omy and  the  physics  of  the  earth. 

The  work  of  KOppen  established  that  the  curve  of  variation  of  mean 
annual  temperature  is  reasonably  regular  only  for  tropical  stations, 
and  that  in  the  regions  exterior  to  the  Tropics  the  curve  of  variation 
becomes  so  irregular  that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in  it  any  perio- 
dicity whatever.  This  result  was  perhaps  to  be  expected,  for  the 
tropical  regions  are  characterized  by  a  very  even  climate,  whereas 
for  stations  nearer  the  poles  the  accidental  variations  of  temperature 
are  very  great,  and  indeed  enormously  greater  than  the  slight  varia- 
tion of  temperature  which  will  be  found  below  to  attend  the  sunspot 
cycle. 

Accordingly  I  have  made  use  of  thermometric  observations  from 
tropical  stations  exclusively  in  this  study,  but  since  the  meteorological 
observations  of  the  past  thirty  years  have  been  greatly  extended  and 
systematized,  I  have  been  able  to  employ  material  much  more  exten- 
sive and  trustworthy  than  was  at  Koppen's  disposal.  Thus  the  series 
of  observations  for  separate  stations  are  generally  longer  than  he 

"Kojipen:  Zeitsrhrift  iler  osUTreic-hift'he  CepeUBthaft  fur  Meteorolcigie,  Vol.  VIII, 
187;},  pp.  241, 273.  ,^  . 
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employtid,  so  that  while  he  was  occasionally  obliged  to  use  series  of 
DO  more  extent  than  six  years  of  observation,  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  a  serioua  source  of  error,  I  have  retained  no  series  short«r  than 
eleven  years,  corresponding  to  the  mean  period  of  the  complete  sun 
spot  cycle.  Furthermore,  while  KOppen  had  no  observations  from 
stations  outside  the  Indies,  the  Antilles,  and  tropical  America,  I  have 
been  able  to  employ  data  from  a  greater  number  of  stations,  distrib- 
uted more  thoroughly  over  the  globe,  so  that  the  result  obtained  can 
be  considered  as  really  representing  the  mean  state  of  alt  that  portion 
of  the  earth  comprised  within  the  Tropics.  The  stations  for  which  I 
have  used  all  the  observations  published  since  1870  are: 

Sierra  Leone,  Recife  {or  Pernambuco),  Port  au  Prince,  Trinity, 
Jamaica,  Habana,  Manila,  Hongkong,  Zi  Ka  Wei,  Batavia,  Bombay, 
Island  of  Kodriguez;  Island  of  Mauritius. 

For  each  station  there  has  been  computed  the  deviation  of  the  mean 
temperature  of  each  year  from  the  general  mean  for  a  great  number 
of  years.  Then  for  each  year  from  1870  to  ISXIO  the  general  mean  of 
the  deviations  of  all  the  stations  was  obtained. 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  thus  derived.  In  the  col- 
umn headed  "  Sun  spobs,"  will  be  found  for  each  year  the  relative 
number  of  sun  spots  according  to  Wolf;  and  the  column  headed 
"Deviations,"  gives  in  degrees  centigrade  the  mean  departure  in  tem- 
perature for  all  the  stations  as  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 

If  a,  I'epresent  the  arithmetical  mean  of  the  deviations  of  tempera- 
ture at  all  stations  for  a  given  year,  a,  tliat  for  the  year  preceding, 
and  a,  that  for  the  year  following,  the  number  found  in  the  column 
headed  "  Deviations  "  corresponding  to  the  year  in  question  is  equal  to 
a„-F2a,+a, 
4 

These  numbeis  have  been  employed  rather  than  the  direct  arith- 
metical mean  for  the  given  year,  in  order  to  give  a  more  regular 
series  by  eliminating  as  well  as  possible  the  secondary  irregularities. 
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Fig.  1  15  a  graphical  representatioa  of  the  results  contained  in  the 
table.  Ordinates  of  the  curve  of  temperaturea  are  taken  directly  from 
tile  column  lieaded  "Deviations,"  and  plotted  in  the  usual  way,  while 
the  ordinates  of  the  curve  of  sun  spots  are  plotted  with  decreasing 
values  toward  the  top  of  the  sheet,  so  as  to  give  a  figure  apparently 
the  inverse  of  the  sun-spot  frequency. 

It  will  be  seen  at  ouce  that  the  two  curves  run  in  a  general  way 
purallpl. 
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Flu.  1,— Comp&riaan  al  sun  spots  aod  mean  tcmpvralures. 

The  following  more  careful  discussion  goes  to  show  that  their  simi- 
larity extends  even  to  minor  details: 

1.  If  we  consider  the  dates  of  maxima  and  minima  of  temperature 
and  sun  spots,  respectively,  as  found  in  the  two  cur\es,  we  may  express 
the  results  in  the  form  of  a  table  as  follows: 


Table  II. — Mairimn  aad  m 


»•/. 


n  »pot4  and  teinpernliiT 


Mlnlmii  ol 

1  MBilniHof 

MBiima  or 

Mlnimaof 
KunspotP. 

1870 

1     lino     ' 

■ 

IWl         1        1«78 

ISH-HS 

1       tSHS 

ISM              issB 

im 

im 

1900 

This  comparison  shows  that  the  agreement  between  the  times  of 
minima  of  temperature  and  maxima  of  sun  spots  on  the  one  hand 
and  between  maxima  of  temperature  and  minima  of  sun  spots  on  the 
other  is  very  satisfactory. 

2.  It  is  well  known  that  the  interval  between  a  minimum  of  sun 
spots  and  the  succeeding  maximvim  is  usually  shorter  than  the  inter- 
val l>etween  a  maximum  and  the  following  minimum.     The  2i  sun-spot 
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periods  from  1870  to  1900  were  not  exceptionis  to  this  I'ule,  and  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  2i  corresponding  temperature  periods  also  conform 
to  it,  as  appears  in  Table  III. 
Table  III. — Number  of  yeara  etapeing  between  time*  of  micte»mve  >naj:ima  and  minima. 


For  both  sun  spots  and  temperatures  we  iind: 

Interval  2-3  less  than  3-4,  and  4-5  less  than  5-6. 

Moreover,  for  both  temperatures  and  sun  spots  the  intervals  2-3  and 
4-5  are  smaller  than  any  of  the  intervals  1-2,  3-4  and  5-6,  despite 
the  inequality  of  the  total  periods  embraced  in  the  two  and  oce-half 
cycles  considered.  These  include  the  half  period  of  eight  years  (l!j70 
to  1878),  a  full  period  of  eleven  years  (1878  to  1889),  and  a  second  full 
period  of  twelve  years  {1889  to  1901). 

3.  Again,  designating  as  "rich  in  sun  spots"  the  years  for  which 
the  Wolf  relative  numbers  exceed  60,  and  as  "  poor  in  sun  spots  "  those 
years  in  whicfc  they  fall  below  15,  we  may  form  the  following  table,  in 
which  the  temperature  variations  are  divided  between  the  classes  so 
defined: 

Tabim  IV. 


VeatB  rlcb  In  gun 

gpoU.             1}             y^rsponrinsunipott. 

Yeu. 

devliUoDa.  l|                 "■■"■                    dt'vtallonB. 

•v.         '                                     i         °C. 

-1    !^::::;.::::;::;:::::      X:i^ 

~;^    [                              1 

This  comparison  also  exhibits  a  satisfactory  accord  between  the  two 
kinds  of  phenomena. 

4.  Let  us  now  consider  the  years  of  maxima  and  minima  of  sun 
spots,  and  for  each  of  these  years  calculate  a  "smoothed"  sun  spot 
number  by  taking  the  mean  between  the  number  for  the  given  year 
and  the  half  sum  of  the  numbers  for  the  years  next  preceding  and 
next  following,  respectively.  We  proceed  similarly  with  the  temper- 
ature deviations,  thus  treating  both  kinds  of  data  in  a  way  to  eliminate 
secondary  influences,  while  leaving  a  preponderating  importance  wi$h 
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the  year  in  question.  For  brevity  denote  the  resulting  temperature 
deviations  by  Sd  and  the  Mun-spot  riumbers  by  dS.  We  thus  obtain 
Table  V. 

Table  V. — Manama  and  minima  u/  tun  tpoU. 


'             Y«r. 

1         "«'"■"■ 

Ymr. 
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■■  ^  i  ■! 
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-1  -■"! 

1              HeoD... 
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Comparing  the  values  of  rfS  with  the  numerical  values  of  30,  it 
appears  that  they  vary  in  general  in  the  same  sense  for  years  of  max- 
ima of  sun  spots,  and  in  opposite  senses  for  years  of  minima.  But  if 
-WG  regard  algebraical  signs,  a_  maximum  maximorum  of  6S  corre- 
sponds to  a  minimum  minimorum  of  6S,  and  vice  versa. 

5.  Finally,  the  principal  pointa  of -the  preceding  discussion  may  be 
implicitly  snmmed  up  as  follows: 

The  function  of  temperature  departures  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered may  be  referred  to  a  new  origin  of  ordinates  such  that  the 
departure  +0''.25  becomes  the  new  zero;  and  we  may  reckon  the  new 
ordinates  in  the  direction  which  was  formerly  that  of  increasing  nega- 
tive departures.     Denoting  by  S6  the  new  ordinates  as  thus  consid- 
ered, it  will  be  seen  that  tfS  represents  in  some  sort  (other  things  being 
for  each  year  between  the  temperature  which 
erienced  it  there  had  been  no  sun  spots,  and  that 
■d  in  reality;  for  the  origin  of  ordinates  at  +0'^.25 
3  conditions  of  the  year  1900  when  there  were 
B,     If  now  we  take  the  mean  of  the  values  of  30 
iod  1870  to  1881,  and  multiply  this  mean  by  the 
number  of  years  in  this  half  period,  and  deal  similarly  by  the  periods 
1881  to  1889,  and  1889  to  1900,  also  treating  the  sun  spot  frequency 
data  SS  after  a  similar  fashion,  the  results  obtained  are  expressed  by 
the  following  table." 


Tablr  VI. — Summalion  of  the  Umperatur 
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It  apppeara  tbat  — ?—  =  0.5  ±  0.06.   There  seems  to  be  a  remark- 

ably  conMtaat  proportionality'  between  the  total  number  of  sud  spots 
and  the  summation  of  the  temperature  departures  for  all  of  the  periods 
reviewed. 

6.  From  the  result  just  given  it  seems  to  follow  that  we  may  asatgn 
to  the  arbitrarj'  sun-spot  frequency  numbers  of  Wolf  a  physical  dg- 
nificanoe  expressing  thg  mean  relation  between  sun-spot  frequency  uid 
terrestrial  temperatures.  Thus  1  Wolf  number  corresponds  to  0°,01 
X  0.5  -  0°.m5  C. 

Finally,  from  this  discussion  we  are  able  to  state  definitely  the  fol- 
lowing law,  which  is  also  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  Koppen: 

The  mean  terrestrial  temperature  is  subject  to  a  period  identical 
with  that  of  sun-spot  frequency,  and  the  effet't  of  the  presence  of  sun 
spots  is  to  diminish  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  so  that  the 
curve  of  mean  temperature  de^mrtures  runs  parallel  with  an  inverted 
curve  of  sun-spot  frequency," 

in. 

It  may  now  te  inquired  how  far  the  result  just  reached  might  be 
theoretically  predicted.  It  is  known  that  sun  spots  radiate  less  than 
equal  surfaces  of  the  adjoining  photosphere.  This  may  be  visually 
observed  from  a  comparative  study  of  sun-spot  and  phota'spheric 
spectra,  which  indicates  a  strong  general  absorption  over  the  sun 
spots.  It  has  also  been  shown  by  the  liolometric  observations  of 
Langley,  who  reat^hed  the  result  that  the  umbra  of  an  aver^^  spot 
emitted  only  54  per  cent  as  much  radiation  as  equal  areas  of  the  adja- 
cent photosphere.  Again,  at  the  time  of  maximum  sun  spots  the 
thickness  of  the  absorbing  layer  of  the  chromosphere  is  increased, 
which  tends  to  diminish  the  radiation  of  the  sun.  Still,  there  are  also 
present  at  this  time  many  faculro  which  radiate  more  strongly  than 
other  portions  of  the  photosphere.  The  effect  of  the  faculie  tends  to 
offset  the  absorption  of  the  more  opaque  chromosphere,  and  we  may 
assume  as  a  first  approximation  that  the  two  effects  compensate  each 
other,  leaving  only  the  influence  of  sun  apota  themselves  to  consider. 

From  the  researehes  of  Zenker,*  based  upon  several  different  methods 
yielding  concordant  results,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth's  sur- 

"This  law  has  been  deduced  from  tlie  diacusaion  of  obBcrvations  oiade  exclusively 
at  tropical  staliona,  for  these  alone  present  a  sufficient  regularity  of  climate  to  per- 
mit of  the  detection  of  such  small  t«niperaturc  variations  as  are  here  in  (juestion. 
But  it  would  aeem  to  be  legitimate  to  f  xteixl  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  whole 
Buriaee  of  the  globe,  for  it  is  impoH.'ible  to  conceive  tbiit  a  variiitiun  of  the  solar 
radiation  could  influence  temperature  over  lialf  the  surface  of  the  earth  without 
affecting  the  remainder, 

ftThermische  Aufbau  der  Kiimat.     llalle  (I^ip/ii;),  18))5.  ^--  ■ 
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fftee  would  be  —7'S°  C."  if  the  solar  rHdiatiori  did  not  exist.  Now,  the 
aetaal  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  is  about  +15°  C,^  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  effect  of  solar  radiation  is  to  raise  the  mean  temoer- 
abire  of  the  earth  88°  C.  above  the  temperature  of  space. 

The  mean  area  covered  by  sun  spots  during  a  year  of  maximum 
activity  may  be  taken  as  not  far  from  one  one-hundredth  of  the  total 
area  of  the  sun's  disk.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  radiation  is 
diminished  bj'  the  presence  of  sun  spots  by  about  one  two-hundredth, 
and  this  should  produce  a  diminution  of  terrestrial  temperature  of 
about  ijft"  orO°.UC. 

This,  it  will  he  remembered,  is  almost  exactly  the  result  obtained 
above  from  the  discussion  of  direct  otoeri'ations  a.s  representing  the 
excess  of  mean  terrestrial  temperature  during  the  years  of  minimum 
over  those  of  maximum  sun  spot  activity.'' 

"[Note  liy  tranBlator.]  Professor  Poynting  gives  the  temperature  of  space  at 
—263°  C.  See  Phil.  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Series  A,  vol.  202,  i>. 
529,  1903. 

^Hann:  Klimatolot^e.    Stuttgart,  1897. 

•^I  desire  to  expreai^  here  my  thanks  to  M.  Mascart,  who  has  l>eeii  so  fifoorl  as  to 
place  at  my  dispoeal  for  this  investijfation  the  hbrary  of  the  Bureau  Central  meteo- 
rolo^que,  and  to  M.  Angot,  who  has  given  me  most  valuahle  Limnsel. 


[NoTB  BV  TSANBLA'ToR.  ]  The  author's  discussion  of  ti^mperature  departurefl  in 
connection  with  the  sun-spot  cycle  has  aroused  considerable  intiirest  among  meteor- 
ologists. It  is  fair  to  say  that  while  expert  opinion  is  nut  entirely  in  accord  with 
him  in  his  methods  of  study  and  conclusions,  the  criticism  which  has  Iteen  called 
forth  by  his  paper  seeiiifl  to  indicate  that  meteorologiHts  rHiuire  further  evidence 
ratlier  than  that  they  wholly  disbelieve  in  the  allejieil  aswwiation  of  sun  spota  and 
temperatures. 

Professor  Angot,  in  an  article  translateil  for  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  of  Au- 
gust, 1903(p.  371),  strongly  objects  to  Nordmann's  procedure  of  smoothing  the  yearly 
t«mperatare  departure:^  anil  cinihiniiig  olR^rvations  from  nuuierons  statioiis,  on  the 
gronnde  of  uncertainty  of  the  real  mean  temperatures  of  some  stations,  and  of  the 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  general  mean  of  unei|ual  lengthw  of  the  series  of  oliserva- 
tions  at  the  several  stations.  He  prefers  to  treat  each  slatJon  separately,  and  gives 
reductions  of  data  from  Guadaloupe,  Hongkong,  tJatavia,  Bombay,  Barbados,  and 
Habana,  extending  over  iJeriixlsranKing  from  ten  to  fifty  years,  and  embracing  16  sun- 
spot  periods  altogether.  Fourteen  of  these  jierioils  yield  results  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  those  obtained  by  Nordmann,  an<l  2  in  the  contrary,  so  that  Professor 
Angot  remarks  that  "  the  probability  is,  then,  according  \n  these  olmervatjons,  7  to  1, 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  sun  spots  is  aceompanicil  by  a  diminution  in  the 
temperature."  It  appears  from  his  reductions  that  "an  increase  of  100 in  WoIFs 
relative  sun-spot  numliers  (a  difference  which  frequently  exists  between  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum )  will  l)C  accompanied  ])y  a  diminution  of  0°.33  C.  in  the  value  of  the 
mean  annual  temperature."  Profeswir  Angot  concluiles:  "It  iseviilent  that  inonler 
to  determine  the  value  [of  the  temperature  departure  for  an  increase  of  100  Hun-si>ot 
numbefs]  it  would  1m>  neiiewsary  to  work  with  a  much  larger  number  of  scries  I  have 
given  the  numl>erB  which  preceile  only  as  an  example  of  a  methrxl  whuh  appcara  to 
me  more  exact  and  more  convinting  than  that  ordinarily  emplo\iil   ' 

Professor  Abl)e,  commenting  editorially  on  the  artich-s  of  ^ordraann  and  \ngot 
(Monthly  Weather  Review,  October  and  Becember,  1903),  refers  to  a  diacueaion  of 
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the  obHervationa  at  Uohenpeincnberg,  extending  from  1702  to  1850,  which  he  himnelf 
published  in  1870.  Thie  diticussion  yielded  the  reiiilt  th&t  an  increase  of  100  Wolf 
numbers  in  the  Bun-epot  frequency  was  attended  on  the  average  by  a  decrease  of  about 
1°  C.  in  the  mean  annual  temperature  for  this  station.  He  refers  also  to  £dppen'B 
estennive  investigation,  which  yielded  the  retmlt  that  an  increaxe  of  100  sun-spot 
nambera  wax  attendol  with  a  decreaHe  of  t^iiipemt-urc  of  fl°.54  C.  for  eqoatorial 
stations,  but  with  more  complex  effects  for  Ktatioroi  in  temperate  latitudes.  But  while 
this  statistical  evidence  thus  tends  chiefly  in  the  same  direction,  Profeteor  Abbe  is 
not  convinced  that  we  can  certainly  ascrilM^  tills  apparent  temperature  periodicity  to 
solar  influences.  He  says  that  although  for  a  long  time  he  "believed  tliat  it  might  be 
poffiible  to  establish  an  intimate  connection  between  solar  radiation  and  solar  spots, 
yet  the  steady  development  of  our  knowledge  of  the  selective  absorption  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  has  shown  that  we  can  not  argue  by  crude  statistical  methods 
from  terrestrial  temperatures  up  to  solar  radiation.  We  may  speak  of  periods  and 
variations  in  our  temperatures,  but  these  do  not  demonstrate  a  similar  period  in  the 
solar  temperatures  or  solar  radiations,  since  unsuspected  periodic  variations  in  the 
constituents  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  may  be  the  cause  of  the  variations  we  should 
otherwise  attribute  to  the  sun  itself.  *  •  •  The  mere  fact  that  there  is  a  decrease 
of  temperature  in  the  Tropics  at  sun-sjmt  maximum  arguen  nothing  as  to  the  direct 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  two  phenomena.  I  have  on  hand  a  collec- 
tion of  monthly  charts  of  temperature  departures  for  the  whole  globe  for  several  suc- 
cessive years,  which  tend  to  show  clearly  that  the  sun-spot  period  in  the  earth's 
temperature  is  a  purely  local,  terrestrial  matter,  moving  rounil  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another,  just  as  do  our  droughts  and  our  rains,  our  barometric  waves  and 
our  cold  waves;  analogous  to  the  movement  of  an  earthquake  wave  over  the  ocean, 
going  sometimes  rapidly  and  sometimes  slowly,  reflected  from  a  continent,  exaggerated 
in  some  arm  of  the  ocean,  breaking  in  waves  on  a  shore,  but  scarcely  felt  on  an 
island  in  midocean,  and  finally  dying  out  by  virtue  of  innumerable  interruptions,  as 
all  forced  waves  must  do  unless  they  happen  to  be  reentorced  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  of  resonance  in  sound  waves." 

A  wonl  may  be  added  in  connection  with  Nordmann's  discussion  of  the  direct  effect 
of  sun  spots  on  temperature,  which  the  diminished  railiation  of  sun  spots  as  com- 
pared with  the  photosphere  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Substantially  the  same  argu- 
ment, Itased  on  Newton's  law  of  cooling,  was  published  by  Professor  ].:anpley  in  1876 
(see  Monthly  Notices  British  Astronomical  Society,  November,  18T6),and  he  reached 
tl»e  conclusion  that  the  presence  of  sun  spots  in  a  period  of  maximum  solar  activity 
might  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth  not  exceeding  0°.29  C.  by  Uieir 
direct  effect  in  diminishing  solar  radiation,  bat  he  did  not  decide  whether  terrestrial 
temperature  may  not  be  quite  otherwise  affecl<'<l  by  some  varying  solar  action  of 
which  spots  are  merely  accom|ianiments. 

Within  the  last  twenty  yeare  it  has  been  shown  that  Newton's  law  of  cooling  does 
not  apply  to  iMxIies  losing  heat  solely  by  railiation,  and  it  has  tn-en  experimentally 
verified  that,  in  accordance  with  Stefan's  law,  the  perfect  radiator  or  so-calle<1 
"absolutely  black  hotly"  emits  an  amount  of  radiation  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  its  temperature  above  absolute  zero.  All  other  bodies  radiating  by  virtue 
of  their  temperature  emit  less  than  the  perfect  radiator  at  any  given  temperature,  but 
at  low  temperatures  imperfect  railiators  arc  found  to  depart  from  Stefan's  law  and 
to  emit  amounts  more  nearly  proportional  to  the  fifth  power  of  their  temperature, 
Since  the  earth  is  losing  heat  almost  solely  hy  radiation  and  is  kept  at  substantially  a 
constant  mean  temperature  of  about  21)0°  absolute  by  the  Holar  rays,  the  earth's  total 
radiation  is  proporiional  to  (290)'^  and  is  equal  to  that  received  from  the  sun  it  we 
Uf^iect  the  small  amount  received  from  space.  It  now  the  sun's  radiation  were 
reduced  by  ^io,  as  supposed  by  the  author,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  sun  spots. 
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arth  would,  if  allowed  sufiicjent  time,  teJte  up  a  uew  mean  Utmperatnre  T  euch 
(T)»+=^  (290)'+  or  1=290=^0^^+.  Thug  T  would  be  equal  to  or  eiceed- 
S9°.97,  and  the  fait  of  temperature  ilirectly  due  to  the  sun  spots  would  be  onlj 
or  less.  Thie  line  of  argument  is  mihstantially  that  adopted  by  Profewor 
iting.  Philosophical  TnuwactionB,  Series  A,  vol.  202,  p.  530,  1903, 
would  therefore  appear  that  the  direct  efteet  of  mm  spots  ia  far  Hmaller  than  that 
rvet)  by  Nordmann.  But  it  is  entirely  powible  that  the  increased  absorption  of 
nn's  envelope,  which  he  menljons  as  probably  attending  them,  may  produce  the 
te  found.  See  in  this  connection  Halm's  article.  "A  New  Solar  Theory,"  Smith- 
ui  Report,  1902,  and  a\m>  S.  P.  Langley,  Astrophysitol  Journal,  June,  1904. 
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METHODS  OF  FORECASTING  THE  'WEATHER." 


By  Prof.  J.  M.  Pkrnteik, 


Allow  are  to-day  to  address  you  once  again  on  the  subject  of  weather 
prophets,  and  this  time  to  bring  before  you  not  only  one  or  two  kinds 
of  weather  forecasting,  but  to  give  you  a  more  general  survey  of  all 
methods  at  present  in  use,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  with  or  without 
results.  I  will  ketfp  strictly  to  the  tiUe  of  this  lecture  and  give  the 
prominent  place  to  tlie  methods  of  forecasting.  I  shall  explain  them 
and  subject  them  to  critical  analysis,  naming  at  the  same  time  the 
advocates  of  each  of  the  various  methods;  in  the  technical  investiga- 
tion, we  have  to  do  with  the  value  of  the  methods  and  not  tliat  of  the 
persons.  I  must,  however,  at  once  bring  prominently  forward  the 
fact  that  we  have  at  present,  unfortunately,  no  method  by  which  we 
can  forecast  the  weather  with  absolute  certainty  even  for  one  day  in 
advance,  to  say  nothing  of  longer  periods.  ThLs  is  already  self-evident 
from  the  fact  that  we  are  now  able  to  speak  of  many  methods  of  fore- 
casting, whereas  if  there  were  a  sure  and  infallible  method,  then  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  speak  of  the  other  methods  to  thiw  society  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge. 

A.11  methods  of  weather  forecasting,  not  excepting  those  in  use  by 
the  central  meteorological  offices,  are  based  upon  observed  weather 
concUtions,  and  have,  therefore,  an  empirical  foundation.  Many  of 
them  do  not  even  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  put  their  methods  on 
a  theoretical  basis  and  content  themselves  with  setting  up  "weather 
ruJes."  Even  the  scientitic  methods  of  professional  meteorologists 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  deducing  a  theory  capable  of  determining  in 
advance  the  changes  of  the  weather  as  the  effect  of  one  or  several 
known  causes.  Only  the  advocates  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  have 
ventured  solely  by  means  of  aprioriatic  theories  to  "calculate"  the 
weather  for  long  periods  in  advance. 

o  A  lecture  delivereii  by  Prof.  Dr.  J.  M.  Pemter  to  the  Assofiation  for  tlie  A(lvan<T- 
ment  of  Scientific  Knowle<)ge,  Vienna,  January  14,  190.'!.  TrenBlatcil  from  the 
Vortriige  dea  Vereine«  «ur  Verbreitung  naturwitoonwhattlicher  Kenntiiiffsc  in  Wien. 
43<1  Jahrgang,  Heft  14.  Printed  in  .Monthly  Weather  Koview,  U.  .S.  Department  of 
AKricutture,  December,  1903. 
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There  are  many  widely  different  methods  by  which  the  various 
classes  and  kinds  of  weather  prophctjs  carry  on  the  work  of  weather 
forecaiiting.  There  are  those  who  make  use  of  the  behavior  of  animals 
to  foretell  the  weather;  hunters  who  recognize  the  character  of  the 
approaching  season  from  the  actions  of  the  wild  animals;  the  observers 
of  birds,  spiders,  crickets,  ants,  and  other  animals,  from  whose  conduct 
they  judge  of  the  approaching  weather.  But  in  addition  to  this  class 
which  utilizes  living  animals  there  ia  another  opposing  class  that  pre- 
fers to  make  use  of  the  dead  substances  of  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms,  such  as  hairs,  strings  of  instruments,  roots  and  fibers  of 
plants;  by  means  of  their  expansions  or  contractions,  either  with  the 
aid  of  little  weather  houses  and  figures  or  without  them,  they  rec<^- 
,nize  the  coming  weather.  Others  prefer  to  consult  stones  and  walls 
as  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  weather  to  be  expected,  and  turn  rather  to 
inorganic  nature  in  order  to  learn  from  the  "sweating"  or  drj'ness  of 
these  whether  to  expect  rain  orcontinued  fine  weather.  Thus,  as  you 
see,  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature  are  dmwn  upon  to  furnish  prognostics 
of  the  weather,  and  it  may  depend  upon  the  occupations  and  predilec- 
tions of  the  various  persons  interested  in  the  coming  weather  whether 
they  give  the  preference  to  one  or  the  other.  But  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  mention  another  class — perhaps  the  lai^est — those  who  are 
not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  nor  even  by  all 
three  together,  and  who  rely  only  on  their  own  bodies  for  foretelling 
the  weather — assuming,  of  course,  that  these  Iiave  nerves,  joints,  and 
corns.  Sometimes  it  is  the  stomach  and  sometimes  even  the  head  that 
is  made  use  of.  1  am  not  joking  in  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  the 
persons  inclined  to  this  kind  of  weather  forecasting  excite  my  sincere 
oommisei-ation. 

If  these  classes  of  weather  prophets  who  undertake  to  foretell  the 
weather  liy  the  sensations  of  their  bodies,  by  obser\'ation3  of  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  even  by  the  processes  of  inoi^nic 
nature,  always  rely  upon  facts  which  may  have,  a  distant  connection 
with  the  weather,  yet  they  are  still  far  behind  that  class  which  forms 
its  conclusions  of  the  approaching  weather  from  observations  of  the 
weather  conditions  themselves.  You  are  all  well  accjuainted  with  this 
latter  claws  of  weather  prophet*.  In  every  conmiunity  there  is  at  least 
one  person  who  is  espi^cially  relied  upon,  wliether  he  l)e  a  farmer,  a 
miller,  a  teacher,  or  a  pastor  of  long  standing.  They  l<H)k  up  at  the 
sky,  observe  the  clouds  and  the  direction  of  their  motion,  and  from 
these  they  forecast  the  weather  for  the  next  day,  with  good  results. 
These  local  weatlier  pix>phets  rely  indeed  upon  phenomena  which  have 
the  closest  connection  with  tlic  coming  weather.  For  the  weather  does 
not  spring  like  a  l>eus  ex  Machina  down  from  a  distant  cuckoo's  nest 
in  the  clouds,  but  is  drawn  from  (■«nnj)jiratively  near  regions,  or,  if 
jou  prefer,  forms  gradually  in  the  place  itself.     This  coming,  this 
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formation  of  tlic  weather,  is  announced  by  the  appearance  of  the  sky, 
Homctimes  for  a  longer,  Hometimee  for  a  shorter  time  in  advance,  and 
the  skill  of  the  weather  prophet  consists  in  rightly  interpreting,  for 
the  near  future,  the  appearance  of  the  sky  and  the  weather  conditions. 
Since  it  is  generally  necessary  in  order  to  grasp  the  weather  condi- 
tions correctly,  to  have  a  clear  judgment  founded  on  long  experience 
in  observing,  together  with  an  accurate  ej'e,  and,  I  might  almost  say, 
an  inborn  quickness  of  perception,  therefore  there  are  as  a  rule  only 
single  individuals  in  every  community  who  enjoy  the  reputation  of 
being  good  weather  prophets.  Certain  phenomena,  however,  are  of 
so  typical  a  nature  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  fixed  rules  and  are 
everywhere  expressed  in  popular  language. 

Thus  every  country  has  its  weather  signs;  if  the  clouds  are  increas- 
ing, a  Mtorm  or  continuous  bad  weather  is  approaching.  In  every 
locality  there  is  one  direction  of  cloud  motion  that  betokens  bad 
weather,  and  another,  generally  the  opposite  direction,  which  portends 
fine  weather,  etc.  Weather  rules  relative  to  the  red  morning  and 
evening  sky  have  been  deduced.  The  rules  that  bad  weather  is 
expected  when  in  any  given  locality  the  summit  of  a  certain  mountain 
is  covered  with  a  cap;  that  a  small  "  watery  "  halo  around  the  moon 
indicates  rain;  that  the  weather  will  continue  bad  if,  when  the  clouds 
break  up,  a  second  light  covering  of  clouds  is  seen  above  them;  that 
it  will  be  fine  weather  if,  after  rainy  weather,  according  to  the  locality, 
a  certain  wind  nett  in;  that  a  slow  breaking  up  of  the  clouds  gives 
promise  of  fine  weather,  etc. ;  all  of  these  rules  have  been  formulated 
from  long-continued  and  accurate  observation,  and  are  exceedingly 
well  adapted  for  local  weather  forecasts  from  one  day  to  the  next. 
Experienced  observers  also  know  from  the  color  and  nature  of  the 
clouds  whether  the  prevailing  weather,  notwithstanding  otherwise 
favorable  indications,  will  continue  or  will  change,  and  by  these  deli- 
cate distinctions  they  generally  acquire  the  reputation  of  being 
especially  good  weather  prophets. 

These  observations  of  weather  signs  led  the  way,  however,  to  more 
far-reaching  rules  which  included  the  attempt  to  determine  from  the 
weather  conditions  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  what  they  would  be 
for  a  long  wries  of  days;  or,  to  determine  from  the  weather  of  a  sea- 
son, or  of  a  certain  day,  or  a  fraction  of  a  day,  the  conditions  of  aa 
approaching  season.  Thus  originated  the  so-called  "  fanner's  rules," 
among  which  are  some  valuable  ones  based  upon  good  observations 
extending  o\'er  a  hundred  years,  hut  in  contrast  to  these  there  are, 
unfortunately,  many  poor  ones  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
supeiiicial  atid  frivolous  rules  manufactured  by  speculating  calendar 
makers. 

Others,  however,  went  still  further  and,  from  observing  that  the 
weather  of  one  year  resembled  that  of  a  former  year,  concluded  that 
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there  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the  recurrence  of  year»  with  similar 
characteristics,  and  tb&t  they  were  justified  in  enunciating  the  law  that 
almost  exactly  the  same  weather  returns  at  intervals  of  eleven,  or  of 
eighteen,  or  nineteen  years,  so  that  it  would  only  be  necessary  to 
expect  in  the  coming  year  the  weather  observed  a  certain  number  of 
years  before.  It  is  evident  that  this  would  be  the  simplest  method 
for  predicting  the  weather  in  any  year,  day  by  day,  or  at  least  week 
by  week,  and  this  is  the  system  followed  in  the  so-called  "hundred- 
year  calendar,"  Unfortunately  the  facts  do  not  agi'ee  with  the 
predictions. 

Both  the  methods  above  named  in  general  endeavor  to  keep  one  free 
from  preconceived  ideas  as  to  causes,  and  base  their  predictions  of  the 
weather  only  upon  earlier  observations  and  experience,  often  sup- 
ported by  records  of  the  weather  actually  prevailing,  whether  made 
with  or  without  instruments.  There  are  other  prophets  who  hav^ 
sought  for  the  cause  that  dominates  the  weather  and  weather  changes 
and  adopting  this  when  found  have  made  their  weather  predictions 
iti  accordance  with  the  properties,  movements,  and  changes  of  this 
accepted  cause. 

This  latter  class,  somewhat  precipitately  and  without  sufficient 
experience  in  the  principles  of  observational  work,  but  driven  by  the 
innate  longing  in  the  human  breast  to  seek  for  a  cause  for  all  matters 
and  supported  only  by  general  a  priori  considerations  has  sought  for 
the  dominating  cause  of  the  weather.  Thus,  from  the  consideration 
that  the  sun  dominates  everything  on  the  earth.  Professor  Zenger  has 
chosen  that  as  the  agent  of  the  weather  clianges,  which  he  ascribes  to 
the  rotation  of  the  sun  on  its  axis.  Now,  since  the  time  required  for 
a  revolution  of  the  sun  occupies  about  twenty-six  days,  he  has  chosen 
one-half  of  the  time  of  a  revolution,  that  is  to  say  twelve  to  thir- 
teen days,  as  the  period  by  which  he  measures  the  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  has  arranged  a  weather  calendar  according  to  which 
there  is  a  day  of  disturbance  every  twelve  to  thirteen  days.  In  the 
interval  between  the  two  days  of  disturbance  there  is  an  interval  of 
safety,  or  what  he  calls  "'  calms."  The  comparison  of  the  predictions 
of  the  "days  of  disturbance"  and  "days  of  calms"  with  the  weather 
actually  occurring  is  supposed  to  give  the  proof  of  the  twrrectnoss  of 
the  assumption  that  the  semirotation  of  the  sun  governs  the  weather. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  however,  this  has  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
for  the  attempted  demonstration  has  entirely  failed. 

The  method  of  weather  predictions  proposed  by  Professor  Serviis 
is  of  a  similar  character;  he  considers  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  atti-action  of  the  earth  upon  the  atmosphere 
attaches  the  latter  to  the  earth,  he  argues  that  "  all  the  great  disturb- 
ances in  the  equilibrium  of  our  atmosphere  arc  cau.-<ed  by  changes  in 
the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  produce  disturbances 
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in  the  power  of  attraction."  You  will  see  at  once  without  further 
explanation  that  this  is  nota  tenable  principle  for  weather  predictions. 
ServuM  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  weather  predictions,  has 
been  obliged  to  call  in  the  sun  and  moon  to  his  aid  as  causes  of  the 
disturbance  in  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  this  way 
his  method  approaches  so  nearly  to  that  of  Zenger  and  those  of  the 
lunar  prophets  that  we  need  not  treat  of  it  separately.' 

But  Professor  Lamprecht  has  shown  us  in  a  most  startling  manner 
how  far  one  may  be  led  away  by  adopting  a  priori  causes  for  the 
changes  of  weather  without  a  sufficient  basis  of  experience.  By 
analyzing  a  series  of  observations  for  several  years  he  has  discovered 
five  periods  in  weather  processes,  one  of  1^  days,  one  of  12|J  days, 
one  of  ISt't  days,  one  of  14J  days,  and  one  of  294  days.  Before  pass- 
ing on  I  must  just  tell  you  that  one  can,  according  to  his  method, 
compute  periods  of  almost  any  length  desired.  This  is  not  objection- 
able; but  he  now  proceeds  immediately  to  find  the  causes  for  these 
periods,  which  were  really  only  computed  and  not  at  all  furnished  by 
experience,  and,  since  he  sincerely  wished  it,  he  found  them.  We  can 
only  be  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  his  hypothesis.  He  assumes 
the  earth  to  be  surrounded  by  five  rings,  similar  to  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  and  that  their  periods  of  rotation  and  temporary  relations  to 
one  another  are  the  causes  of  his  weather  periods.  Lamprecht  repre- 
sented to  himself  the  existence  of  these  imaginary  rings  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  immediately  endowed  the  rings  with  names,  giving 
them  successively  the  following  magnificent  names:  Emperor  William 
ring,  Moltke  ring,  Bismarck  ring,  Copernicus  ring,  King  Albert  ring, 

An  old  and  by  far  the  most  widespread  method  of  weather  predic- 
tion is  based  on  the  idea,  which  is  I  might  say  univei'sal  among  man- 
kind," that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  an  influence  on  everything  which 
takes  place  on  the  earth,  and  particularly  upon  the  weather.  The 
moon  is  that  one  which  was  supposed  to  more  especially  influence  the 
weather,  although  this  power  was  attribut«d  to  the  planets  also,  so 
that  each  one  produces  a  certain  kind  of  weather,  and  therefore 
divides  the  year  into  damp,  dry,  stormy,  quiet  periods,  etc.,  accord- 
ing Wi  one  or  the  other  planet  is  the  "  ruler  for  the  year."  The  moon 
is  credited  with  the  principal  dominator  of  the  changes  of  the  weather. 
The  weather  is  supposed  to  change  by  preference  with  the  moon; 
therefore  the  new  moon  and  the  full  moon  especially  possess  the 
power  of  influenctng  the  weather,  and  one  of  the  most  widely  spread 
weather  rules  is  that  the  weather  changes  with  the  new  moon  and  the 

aAatrology  Eecms  to  have  been  Bpecially  cultivated  in  Mesopotamia  and  to  have 
beeD  spread  north,  n>uth,  and  Mest  l>y  Ranekrit,  Greek,  and  Arab  inRueneee.  It  is 
pecnliarly  Asiatic  and  1-^uropean.  There  ie  no  record  of  its  liaving  bad  any  great 
influence  among  tlie  Chinei^,  Matayp,  or  American  Indians.  It  can,  therefore, 
hardly  be  spoken  of  as  universal  among  mankind. — Ed. 
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full  moon.  However,  the  first  and  last  quarten*  are  considered  of 
greatest  importance  l>y  a  great  many.  Espwially  clever  olwervers  of 
the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather  pretend  to  have  also- 
observed  thedistinctive  individual  influences  of  the  phages  known  as 
octants.  In  general  the  opinion  ia  very  widespread  that  the  decreas- 
ing moon  exercist'H  a  weak  and  the  increasing  moon  a  strong  influence. 
Thus  far  the  tbeoi-y  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the  weather  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  moon,  without  regard  to  any 
scientific  basis. 

I  am  not  able  to  state  whether  the  growth  of  this  popular  belief  was 
preceded  by  observations  of  the  weather  changes,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  regarded  as  a  result  of  observations  (it  is  not  a  question  here  as 
to  whether  the  latter  were  defective  and  inconclusive  or  not),  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  l>elief  in  the  influence  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  iu  that  of  the  one  which,  after  the  sim,  appear^;  the  largest 
and  most  striking  to  mankind,  namely,  the  moon,  was  the  earliest 
step,  and  that  it  was  in  the  light  of  this  belief  that  observations  were 
fii'st  made.  At  all  events,  the  latter  is  far  mure  probable  than  the 
former,  and  therefore  I  can  not  put  the  moon  theory  of  weather  pre- 
dictions in  the  same  category'  as  the  methods  mentioned  in  preceding 
[mragraphs.  These  latter  methods  were  certainl}'  based  on  observa- 
tions (we  say  nothing  as  to  whether  the  olwervations  were  correct  or 
not);  but  this  is  not  established  iu  regard  to  the  belief  in  the  moon 
theory;  indeed,  tlie  probability  is  in  favor  of  the  contrarj'  process, 
namely,  the  opinion  that  the  moon  mut^t  influence  the  weather  came 
first,  and  observations  only  came  later  in  order  to  see  if  the  theory 
were  correct. 

This  idea  is  strongly  supported  by  the  more  recent  development  of 
the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather.  This 
newest  and  at  the  present  time  very  prominent  phase  of  this  theory 
did  not  start  by  collecting  reliable  observational  dafu  and  deducing 
from  these  observations  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  the  weather, 
but  first  adopted  the  old  belief  in  the  moon  and  then  sought  to  create 
for  it  a  scientific  basis  by  means  of  a  priori  assumptions  and  even  theo- 
retical mathematical  explanations. 

With  these  results,  either  assiuued  or  computed,  the  rc-presentative 
of  the  modernized  theory  of  the  moon  apix^ars  iKsfoi-o  the  public  and 
invites  his  contemporaries  to  test  his  "  results  "  by  observation.  This 
piocess  is,  as  you  see,  the  exact  opposite  to  that  of  the  true  empirical 
method.  The  empiricist  makes  observations,  observes  long  and 
much,  and  sums  up  the  general  results  of  the  observations  in  cei-tain 
propositions  or  "rules,"  and  when  it  is  possible  draws  his  conclusions 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  modem  moon  prophets  turn 
the  process  upside  down.  They  designate  the  moon  lieforchand  as  the 
cause  of  the  changes  of  the  weather;  from  the  various  positions  of  the 
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moon  with  respect  to  the  earth  and  the  sun,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  laws  of  attmction — without  any  strict  investigtition  ns  to  how  far 
these  can  possibly  be  of  influence— they  compute  the  attraction  exer- 
cised by  the  moon  in  its  separate  positions,  and  say  on  such  and  such 
a  day  the  influence  of  the  moon  must  have  produced  such  and  such  a 
result  on  the  weather.  The  confirmation  of  these  predictions  by 
the  observations  should  then  only  show  the  accuracy  of  their  assump- 
tionij  and  computations.  The  number  of  these  modern  moon  proph- 
ets is  at  present  krge.  Many  of  them  take  into  consideration  the 
planets  in  addition  to  the  moon.  The  names  of  the  most  prominent 
advocates  of  these  moon  theoi'ies  are  known  to  you.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: Falb,  Ledochowski,  Gladhach,  Demtschinski,  Garigon-Lagrange, 
A.  Poincar(?^not  the  celebrated  mathematician — and  Digby. 

It  would  be  quite  erroneous  if  this  method  of  investigation  into  the 
causes  of  tlio  weather  were  regarded  as  incorrect  and  improper.  By 
this  presentation  of  the  subject  I  wish  only  to  show  that  the  modern 
moon  prophets^and  prolmbly  also  the  older  ones — have  not  inti-o- 
duced  strictly  inductive  empirical  methods  into  their  belief  in  the 
moon,  but  that  this  belief  was  there  from  the  iirst  and  that  they  have 
made  use  of  the  discovery  method  for  ita  confirmation,  since  it  is  on 
the  basis  of  the  moon  theory,  or,  if  you  prefer,  of  aprioristic  consid- 
erations as  to  tlie  influence  of  the  moon,  that  they  make  thcirweather 
predictions,  and  then  from  the  ^reement  between  these  they  endeavor 
to  deduce  the  correctness  of  tlieir  assumptions.  Against  this  method 
as  such  there  is  nothing  to  I>e  said,  but  it  demands  the  most  conscien- 
tious, straightforward,  logical,  and  accurate  determination  of  the  con- 
sequent weather  if  we  wish  hy  this  method  to  arrive  at  a  confirmation 
or  refutation  of  the  propositions  advanced  as  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon.  How  this  is  to  be  managed  we  have  still  to  team;  meanwhile 
it  is  at  present  only  necessary,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  various 
methods  for  predicting  the  weather,  to  include  that  one  which  repre- 
sents the  influence  of  the  moon. 

As  soon  as  men  began  to  obsene  the  barometer  attentively,  they 
began  gradually  to  recognize  that  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  barom- 
eter had  an  evident  connection  with  the  weather.  It  was  the  celebrated 
burgomaster,  Otto  von  Guericke,  of  Magdeburg,  who  first  used  the 
barometer  as  a  "  weather  glass."  lie  applied,  even  then,  to  his  water 
Irarometer  the  "weather  scale"  which  is  at  present  in  such  general 
use,  on  which  the  highest  reading  occurring  at  any  place  is  designated 
as  "tine  weather,"  the  lowest  reading  as  "rain  and  wind,"  etc. 
The  barometer  as  a  weather  glass  has  taken  its  course  throughout  the 
world,  and  is  to-day  used  almost  universally.  After  the  introduction 
of  the  aneroid  barometer  the  "  weather  scale  "  was  also  afiixed  to  that, 
and  whoever  purchases  such  an  instrument  pays  particular  attention  to 
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make  sure  that  the  weather  scale  is  correctly  fixed  on  it.  The  makers 
of  these  insti'uiiient-4  must  know  the  mean  pressure  at  the  dwelling 
place  of  the  purchaser;  there  they  place  the  term  "changeable;"  the 
point  where  the  pressure  is  about  10  millimeters  above  the  mean  is 
*'  tine,"  and  at  about  20  millimeters  above  the  point  designated  as 
"  changeable  "  will  be  "  steady,"  "  fine,"  or  "  dry,"  or  the  like.  At 
about  the  same  distance  below  "changeable"  is  placed  "rain"and 
"storm." 

Whoever  has  provided  himself  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
believes  himself  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  self-registering  weather 
prophet  and  is  generally  highly  indignant  if  it  rains  when  his  barome- 
ter stands  at  "fine,"  or  astonished  if  it  is  fineweather  when  the  barom- 
eter says  "rain."  Since  these  erroneous  indications  are  not  unusual 
with  the  barometer,  therefore  faith  in  it  as  au  indicator  of  the  weather 
is  very  much  diminiyhed,  and  is  only  maintained  at  aU,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  fact  that  the  barometer  frequently  "  indicates  correctly," 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  force  of  habit.  Frequently,  however,  one 
has  taken  refuge  in  another  instrument,  namely,  the  hygrometer. 
This  instrument  shows  only  the  amount  of  moisture  actually  prevail- 
ing in  the  air,  in  the  same  way  that  the  barometer  indicates  the  act- 
ually prevailing  pressure.  As  the  pressure  and  the  moisture  are  both 
connected  with  the  weather,  the  hygrometer  may  be  usedas  a  weather 
prophet  in  the  same  way  as  the  barometer,  although  that  is  not  it»  real 
vocation.  If  the  hygrometer  shows  a  high  degree  of  moisture,  that 
only  indicates  that  the  air  is  just  then  very  moist,  and  this  generally 
happens  only  when  the  weather  is  already  bad.  However,  it  happens 
sometimes  that  the  moisture  in  the  air  incieases  while  the  weather  is 
still  fine,  so  that  the  hygrometer  then  indicates  approaching  bad 
weather.  In  the  same  way,  the  hygrometer  will  generally  indicate 
dryness  when  the  weather  is  fine;  it  will  sometimes,  however,  when 
the  weather  is  not  yet  iine,  jKiint  to  deci-eaaing  moisture,  and  thereby 
foretell  approaching  drier  and  finer  weatlier.  The  best  of  these 
hygrometers  are  made  of  human  hairs,  divested  of  grease,  which  have 
the  property  of  being  expanded  by  dampness  and  contracted  by  dry- 
ness in  a  most  admirable  manner.  This  property  of  varying  its  dimen- 
sions with  the  changing  moisture  is  also  postte-ssed  by  other  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  There  are  a  number  of  weather  indicators 
of  this  kind,  among  which  the  little  house  with  the  little  man  and 
woman,  in  which  the  man  goes  out  in  bad  weather  and  the  woman  in 
fine  weather,  is  probably  the  best  known. 

The  discredit  into  which  the  hygrometer  as  a  weather  prophet  has 
often  fallen  is  as  easily  understood  as  in  the  case  of  the  barometer. 
Its  duty  is  only  to  show  the  moisture  actually  prevailing  at  its  locality, 
and  this  knowledge  does  not  enable  one  to  make  determinations  of  the 
approaching  weather  any  more  accurately  than  does  a  knowledge  of 
the  pressure  at  any  place.  1 1  ^ 
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A  new,  and  we  must  at  once  say  a  truly  empirical  method  of  weather 
prediction,  id  that  at  present  in  use  by  all  the  official  central  meteoro- 
logical establishments  in  the  world.  This  method  has  gi-adually  and 
slowly  developed  ai^eording  to  the  exact  rules  of  investigation  in 
scientific  practical  meteorology,  and  is  still  far  from  having  reached 
perfection.  It  has  developed  entirely,  without  any  addition  of  an 
a  priori  nature,  out  of  the  observations  of  the  weather  processes,  and 
in  therefoi-e  based  entirely  upon  well-established  ob<«ervational  data. 
The  most  fundamental  of  these  facts  is  that  the  weather  is  associated 
with  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure.  It  has  been  recognized 
more  and  more  clearly  by  experience  that  the  weather  is  determined 
not  by  pressure  as  shown  by  the  barometer  at  the  place  of  observation, 
but  by  the  barometric  conditions  that  prevail  over  vast  regions;  for 
instance,  those  distributed  over  the  whole  of  Europe.  Therefore  one 
must  chart  and  study  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  over 
the  whole  of  Europe  if  one  wishes  to  understand  the  weather  actually 
prevailing. 

It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  determine  by  extended  observations, 
made  as  nearly  simultaneous  as  possible,  the  distribution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  for  a  definite  hour,  in  order  to  perceive  to  what  kind 
of  weather  this  di-stiibution  of  atmospheric  pressure  corresponded. 
It  was  by  this  means  demonstrated  that  there  is  an  extraordinarily 
great  variety  of  foi-ms  of  atmospheric  pressure  distribution;  that 
these,  however,  can  be  classified  into  a  ceitain  number  of  types  by 
having  regard  to  the  form  as  well  as  to  the  weather  conditions  given 
in  these  fonas.  •  *  •  The  thorough  and  persevering  study  of 
the  weather  that  prevails  on  the  occurrence  of  each  type  has  led  to 
the  definite  and  certain  recognition  of  the  following  theorems: 

1.  The  weather,  in  all  its  details,  depends  upon  the  distribution  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  same  weather  always  corresponds  to 
the  same  location  relative  to  this  distribution. 

2.  The  weather  of  any  place  is,  therefore,  determined  by  its  position 
in  and  relation  to  the  various  styles  of  pressure  distribution. 

S.  If  we  succeed  in  knowing  in  advance  what  distribution  of  atmos- 
pheric pressure  will  prevail  on  a  certain  day  or  on  a  series  of  succes- 
sive days  or  a  longer  season,  then  the  weather  of  the  day  or  of  the 
period  of  time  is  thereby  determined  in  advance. 

4.  The  modifications  introduced  by  reason  of  get^raphical  conditions, 
the  configuration  of  the  ground — as,  for  example,  the  location  of  a 
place  in  the' Alps,  etc. — are  constant  for  the  location  in  each  style  of 
pressure  distribution. 

By  means  of  these  theorems,  which  were  deduced  from  exact  obser- 
vations, the  foundation  was  laid  for  a  careful  method  of  weather  pre- 
diction. Two  things  were  now  necessary:  {a)  The  perfecting  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  typical  distributions  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  of 
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the  details  of  the  weather  attending  them;  (6)  the  deductioo  of  the 
rules,  according  to  whit^h  one  form  of  distribution  of  pressure  either 
remains  stationary,  or  moves  over  Europe,  or  changes  into  anoUier 
form,  or  is  pushed  aside  by  some  other  type. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  lirst  task  is  more  easily  accom- 
plished than  the  8e<'ond.  The  present  state  of  the  art  of  weather  pre- 
diction in  our  central  meteorological  institutes  corresponds  to  this 
condition  of  affairs.  The  details  of  the  weather  conditions  within  the 
various  styles  of  pressure  distribution  are,  on  the  whole,  qnite  well 
known.  However,  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  meteorology  to  most 
thoroughly  investigate,  in  all  directions  and  details,  the  distribution 
of  the  weather  according  to  the  forms  of  pressure  distribution.  The 
knowledge  of  the  weather  conditions  for  every  place  and  for  every 
type  of  pressure  distribution  offers  the  only  entirely  satisfactory 
empirical  basis  for  weather  predictions;  moreover,  it  is  by  this  knowl- 
edge alone  that  we  can  hope  at  some  time  to  disc^over  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  changes  in  the  weather.  This  knowledge,  however,  does  not 
leadu)^  immediately  to  a  pre<liction  of  the  approa<rhing  weather,  but  only 
teaches  us  to  know  the  weather  of  one  particular  place  when  the  distri- 
bution of  pressure  is  known.  Inorder  to  be  able  to  predict  the  weather, 
we  must  know  one  thing  more — we  must  know  in  advance  what  distri- 
bution of  atmospheric  pressure  will  prevail  at  the  time  for  which  we  are 
predictingthe  weather.  This foreknowledgeof  the pressuredistribution 
is  the  starting  point  upon  which  the  whole  weather  forecast  depends.  If 
this  foreknowledge  of  the  future  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  is 
impossible,  then  weather  prediction  is  impossible;  if  we  can  foretell  it 
approximately,  then  a  weather  prediction  of  greater  or  less  probability 
is  possible,  and  wo  shall  be  able  to  make  a  larger  number  of  correct 
than  of  incorrect  predictions;  if  the  distribution  of  atmosplierie  pres- 
sure can  be  known  in  advance  with  certainty,  then  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  weather  predictions  with  certaintj'. 

Now,  how  do  we  stand  as  to  the  question  of  certainty  in  foreseeing 
the  approaching  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure?  If  we  knew 
the  laws  according  to  which  one  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
cbnngCM  over  into  another,  or  according  to  which  it  moves  across 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  laws  tliat  cause  one  distribution  of  atmospheric 
pressure  to  continue  stationary  or  suddenly  break  up  and  another  one 
result  from  it,  then  the  pi-oblem  conid  be  solved  and  future  weather 
could  be  predicted  with  entire  certainty.  Wc  should  proceed  with 
mathematical  accuracy  in  the  prediction  of  weather,  and  be  able  to 
attain  the  correctness  of  the  astronomers  in  their  predictions  of  celes- 
tial planetary  motions  and  phenomena.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ultimate 
aim  of  meteorological  science,  but  we  arc  at  present  so  far  removed 
from  it  that  we  have  many  well-founded  doubts  as  to  whether  this 
object  will  ever  Ije  attained.     Up  to  the  present  time  we  are  only  able 
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to  deduce  from  the  experience  hitherto  acquired  a  few  empirical  laiws 
of  limit«4l  applicability,  according  to  which  the  types  of  distribution  of 
atmospheric  pressure  remain  stationary,  change,  or  transform  them- 
selves entirely,  or  perhaps  move  away  over  the  earth;  even  this  limited 
empirical  knowledge  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  change  from  one 
day  to  the  next.  Since  these  empirical  laws  as  to  the  changes  in  the 
distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure  are  so  defective  the  difficulty  of 
foreseeing  the  approaoliing  distribution  of  pressure  is  correspondingly 
great,  and  the  prediction  of  the  weather  even  for  the  next  day  is  pro- 
portionately unreliable.  Since  we  have  to  do  only  with  theorems 
founded  entirely  upon  experience,  the  persons  best  qualified  to  make 
the  predictions  are  those  whothiough  long  years  of  practice  have  col- 
lected the  most  theorems  as  to  the  variations  in  the  forms  of  pressure 
distribution,  and  have  also  learned  by  practice  the  many  moditications 
to  which  these  tlieorems  arc  subject.  In  the  forecasts  for  the  next  day 
men  of  much  experience  attain  to  more  than  80  verifications  in  a  total 
of  lOO  predictions;  but  the  prediction  of  the  distribution  of  pressure 
for  more  than  one  day  in  advance  has  such  a  low  probability  that  in  a 
forecast  of  the  weather  for  several  days  in  advance  we  muHt  expect 
more  failures  than  results. 

You  will  say:  '"  It  is  despairingly  little  that  we  have  to  expect  from 
Hcientitic  weather  predictions,  and  hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  public  generally  clamors  for  methods  that  promise  more." 
It  is  easy  to  promise,  but  one's  promise  mu.st  be  kept,  and  that  is 
difficult.  It  would  also  l>e  easy  for  scientific  meteorologists  to  make 
the  same  promises  and  Ijoastings  as  the  other  wcathei-  prophets,  but 
they  would  then  cease  to  be  called  scientyic.  And  of  what  use  is  it 
to  cling  to  those  weather  prophets  who  certainly  promi.su  a  great 
deal,  but  finally  leave  you  in  the  iurehJ  Of  the  popular  methods  of 
predicting  the  weather  above  enumerated,  none  accomplish  nearly  as 
much  as  is  accomplished  at  present  by  the  scientific  method;  indeed, 
very  often  they  accomplish  nothing  beyond  the  noise  they  make  in 
praising  themselves.  However,  before  I  begin  tocriticise  the  various 
methods,  I  will  briefly  lay  before  you  the  processes  adopted  in  weather 
prediction  at  the  central  meteorological  stations.  You  know  that  at  our 
central  office  in  Vienna,  for  example,  telegrams  arrive  every  morning 
from  more  than  140  places  over  the  whole  of  Europe;  these  telegmms 
contain  the  observations  made  that  morning  of  pressure,  temperature, 
moisture,  precipitation,  and  wind.  According  to  these  telegrams  the 
chart  of  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pi'cssure  is  drawn  as  it  pre- 
vailed over  Europe  that  morning;  and  from  this  particular  style  of 
distribution  of  atmospheric  pres-sure  in  conjunction  with  that  which 
prevailed  on  the  preceding  day,  and  l)y  making  use  of  the  above- 
mentioned  empirical  laws  governing  the  changes  in  the  forms  of  the 
pressure  areas,  a  tracing  is  made  of  the  probable  areas  of  atmospheric  ■  ^ 
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pressure  for  the  next  day.  When  this  sketch  is  completed  theo  the 
predict! unis  for  the  vaiious  portions  of  the  kiDgdom  are  made  upon 
the  ba^sis  of  our  knowledge  of  the  weather  conditions  at  different 
points  of  each  area  of  atmospheric  preasure.  Thua  the  primary  di£S- 
culty  consists  in  forming  a  correct  conception  of  the  pressure  distri- 
bution for  the  uext  daj',  based  on  that  prevailing  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  in  question,  and  at  the  same  time  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  velocity 
with  which  the  changes  will  proceed.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  diffi- 
cult task  the  central  office  receives  immediately  hefore  the  making  of 
the  forecast,  which  takes  place  at  1.30  p.  m.,  a  short  telegran]  from 
twelve  selected  stations  in  Austria-Hungary',  giving  the  latest  infor- 
mation as  to  changes  in  temperature,  pressure,  and  cloudiness  that 
have  occurred  at  these  stations  since  the  morning  observation.  From 
this  last  item  we  can  perceive  with  more  certainty  whether  we  have 
formed  a  correct  idea  as  to  the  distribution  of  atmospheric  pressure 
for  the  next  day  or  not,  and  therefore  whether  to  retain  or  modify 
the  forecast.  It  is  only  after  the  data  of  the  midday  telegrams  have 
been  made  use  of  that  the  definitive  forecast  is  made.  At  1.45  p.  m. 
the  weather  report  goes  to  the  printer,  and  the  corresponding  tele- 
grams are  sent  to  those  who  have  subscribed  for  the  daily  telegraphic 
forecasts. 

The  results  of  tliis  system  of  honest  weather  forecasts  are  indeed 
modest,  but  are  such  as  to  show  a  real  and  striking  progress  in  weather 
predictions  a«  compared  with  other  methods.  Of  course  even  this 
earnest  scientihc  method  allows  us  only  to  consider  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  weather,  as,  for  example,  "fine,"  "windy,"  "mild," 
"fine  and  cold,"  "cloudy,"  "rainy,"  "warm,"  etc,  as  the  object  of 
the  weather  forecast.  This  method  would  immediately  supplant  all 
others  if  it  would  undertake  to  foretell  the  duration  and  amount  of 
precipitation,  the  degree  of  the  thermometer,  the  exact  force  of  the 
wind,  etc.  However,  we  may  at  present  be  very  well  satisfied  if  the 
general  character  of  the  weather  is  predicted  for  us.  Unfortunately 
even  the  scientitic  method  <'an  give  us  no  positive  certainty,  since  even 
by  confining  itself  to  these  genei-al  characteristics  it  can  at  present 
offer  only  a  little  abo\e  80  per  cent  of  verifications  of  the  weather. 

In  this  st^ite  of  the  case  it  is  sulf-evident  that  our  efforts  are  to  be 
guided  in  the  direction  of  thoiie  studies  that  will  lead  us  to  an  ever 
increasing  accuracy  in  forecasting.  These  studies  of  course  relate  (1) 
to  more  and  more  thorough  investigations  of  the  weather  conditions 
at  every  point  and  in  every  phase  of  the  distribution  of  atmospheric 
pressure;  (^)  to  the  discovery  of  signs  by  which  to  form  a  judgment 
(a)  as  to  the  rapidity  and  paths  with  which  each  type  of  pressure  dis- 
tribution moves  over  Europe,  (i)  into  what  other  forms  a  given  type 
of  distribution  transforhis  itself  and  the  rapidity  of  such  change,  and 
(<■)  what  changes  in  the  weather  attend  the  various  modifications  of  one 
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and  the  same  type  of  atmospherit;  pressure  distribution.  With  the 
increase  of  our  knowledge  on  these  points  the  weather  predictions 
will  also  become  more  and  more  accurate.  However,  it  in  very  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  us  to  invariably  attain  absolute 
accuracy  even  for  one  day  in  advance.  Every  ind'cai^  in  the  percent- 
^e  of  verifications  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  value,  especially  to 
national  economics. 

Now,  aa  a  matter  of  course,  the  meteorologists  are  looking  every- 
where in  order  to  take  advantage  of  everything  which  may  be  of  as-sist- 
ance  to  them  in  this  matter.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  many 
good  weather  rules  that  have  been  deduced  from  the  experience  of 
many  hundreds  of  years.  But  the  greatest  number  and  most  valuable 
of  these  weather  rules  are  only  applicable  to  local  weather  predictions, 
whereas  the  central  meteorological  institutes  must  make  their  predic- 
tions for  very  distant  countries  also,  as,  for  example,  Austria  for 
Dalmatia,  Yorarlbei^,  Bukowina,  etc. 

Those  weather  rules,  however,  wliieh  relate  to  the  weather  condi- 
tions of  certain  definite  dates,  and  which  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
farmers'  rules,  are  sometimes  of  great  assistance  in  making  forecasts. 
Thus  we  know  that  on  certain  dates  of  the  year  there  has  for  centu- 
ries been  a  tendency  to  a  certain  kind  of  weather;  for  example,  to 
rainy  weather.  Therefore,  if  at  such  periods  the  distribution  of 
atmospheric  pressure  is  of  such  a  form  that  it  may  easily  change  to  a 
type  corresponding  to  the  weather  indicated  by  the  farmers'  rules, 
tiien  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  that  we  must  forecast  wet  weather. 
But,  on  the  otlier  hand,  if  at  some  siich  period  the  distribution  of 
pressure  is  of  such  a  character  as  would  ordinarily  justify  us  in  hoping 
for  a  change  of  weather,  stilt  we  know  that  this  change  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  because  there  is  a  continued  tendency  at  this  period  to  wet 
weather,  and  a  change  of  weather  is  Dot  to  be  looked  for.  Such  aid  as 
this  from  farmers'  rules  is,  however,  of  moderate  value  and  rarely 
availa'ble.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise,  in  the  opinion  of  the  believers  in 
the  moon,  when  we  consider  the  support  that  the  weather  predictions 
might  derive  from  hypotheses  that  attribute  to  the  moon  and  the  rest 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  a  decided  influence  on  the  weather.  I  will 
express  myself  more  in  detail  on  this  subject. 

.First  and  foremost,  I  must  insist  most  strongly  on  the  fact  that  pro- 
fessional meteorologists  themselves  have  always  recognized  and  do 
recognize  one  influence  of  one  heavenly  body  as  most  decisive  and  the 
sole  cause  of  the  weather  on  our  earth,  viz,  the  heating  of  the  earth 
and  of  its  atmosphere  by  the  sun.  The  sun  regulates  our  weather;  it 
gives  rise  to  winter  and  summer;  by  evaporation  it  raises  the  aqueous 
vapor  into  the  air,  and  this  vapor,  by  cooling,  produces  clouds  and 
rain,  snow,  storms,  and  hail;  it  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  differences 
in  atmospheric  pressure,  and  in  this  way  produces  the  winds.,-.  . 
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This  beating  influence  of  the  sun,  as  also  its  moditicationri  by  rloudi- 
ness,  by  the  wind,  hy  tlie  chunge  from  day  to  night  or  from  winter  to 
summer,  and  by  the  properties  of  the  earth's  Hurface,  which,  consist- 
ing as  it  does  of  water  and  of  land  either  covered  with  vegetation  or 
barren  and  biild,  lias  varying  capacities  for  al)sorbing  the  sun's  heat — 
this  influence  of  the  beat  of  the  -sun  has  been  established  with  the  most 
at)solute  certainty  by  the  most  exact  obsi^rvations.  It  has  been  demon- 
stnited  to  be  so  much  more  important  than  any  other  cause,  if  any 
such  exists,  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
recognize  any  other  cause  with  certainty,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
professional  meteorologist*!,  arid  singularly  enough  they  only,  have 
instituted  extensive  and  most  thoroughly  exact  investigations  in  order 
to  dis<rover  sucb  other  influences,  in  case  there  are  any,  and  to  deter- 
mine their  value.  And  what  has  been  the  result  of  these  extraordi- 
narily lalTOrious  and  wearisome  investigations?  Before  I  answer  this 
question  I  must  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the  moon,  or  of  any  other 
cosmical  influence,  has  undertaken  to  give  an  unobjectionable  rigor- 
ous demonstration  of  such  an  influence.  The.se  gentlemen  content 
themselves  with  the  inventive  method  and  apply  it  in  a  very  singular 
manner.  They  make  their  predictions  for  certain  days  and  always 
call  attention  to  the  cases  when  they  are  successful,  but  never  trouble 
themselves  about  tbo  failures.  Now,  I  beg  you  to  observe  that  in 
every  game  of  cliance  where  there  are  but  two  alternatives  there  must 
occur  fifty  verifications  out  of  every  one  hundred  guesses,  when  a 
great  number  of  guesses  are  made  and  it  is  all  pure  chance.  The 
time  at  which  the  game  of  chance  is  played,  or  the  time  when  the 
guess  is  made,  is  alisolutely  without  any  influence  whatever  upon  the 
result.  So,  also,  the  di'awiug  out  of  an  even  or  uneven  numlier  of 
balls  could  have  no  influence  upon  the  weather,  even  if  it  should  occur 
to  some  one  alwajs  to  predict  fine  weather  when  he  drew  an  even 
number  and  bad  weather  when  he  drew  an  uneven  one.  If,  there- 
fore, one  should  make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  inventive  methods, 
he  should  carefully  record  all  the  cases— the  failures  as  well  as  the 
verifications.  And  then,  even  if  every  second  case  is  a  success — that 
is  to  say,  even  if  he  obtains  50  per  cent  of  verifications— he  will  know 
that  the  theorem  or  assumption  made  use  of  as  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
dictions I'eally  has  no  causal  connection  with  the  weather.  Only  when 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  verifications  an;  attained  can  the  argument 
favor  the  assumption,  and  so  much  the  more  in  proportion  as  the 
verifications  exceed  5(1  per  cent. 

This  exact  method,  the  only  one  for  testing  their  hypotheses  as  to 
the  cosmical  influences  on  the  weather,  is  the  one  that  has  never  l>een 
applied;  in  fact,  it  has  often  been  distinctly  rejected  by  those  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  these  influences;  and  yet  those  who  make 
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assertioHft  should  prove  them.     It  vfas  the  pi'offi.ssional  meteorologists 
themselves  who  undertook  the  accurate  examination  of  all  the  various 
cosmi(»l  hypotheses,  and  particularly  that  of  the  influence  of  the  moon, 
and  it  was  they  who  found  a  slight  influence  of  the  moon  on  storms, 
thunderstorms,  the  direction  of  the  wind,  atmospheric  pressure,  etc. 
Now,  do  you  say,  "1  told  you  so?"     Well,  first  of  all,  observe — and 
I  can   not  insist  upon   it  too   strongly — tliat  it  is  the  professional 
meteorologists,  and  they  alone,  who  have  made  these  investigations 
which  point  to  a  slight  influence  of  the  moon.     Next,  I  must  direct 
your  attention  to  that  little  word  "slight."     The  inltuence  thus  dis- 
covered by  them  is  indeed  so  small  that  we  can  not  even  state  with 
certainty  whether  it  really  does  exist  at  all;  or  whether,  perhaps, 
it  was  only  perceptible  in  these  investigations  because  the  period 
of  time  included  in  them  is  still  too  short  to   furnish   us  with  an 
unexceptionable  result.     However,  let  us  assume  that  this  slight  influ- 
ence really  does  exist,  and  let  us  examine  the  amount  of  this  influence 
a  little  more  (closely.     Its  m^nitude  is  expressed  by  the  percentages 
of  the  favorable  cases.     We  will,  however,  for  once  greatly  exaggerate 
and  assume  that  these  favorable  cases  amount  to  a  surplus  of  5  per 
cent.     That  is  to-.say,  that  in  100  cases  55  succeed  and  45  fail.     Now,  if 
you  use  such  lunar  rules  for  weather  predictions,  what  does  it  advan- 
tage you  in  isolated  single  cases'f     For  instance,  you  arc  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  rain  is  to  bo  exjMtcted  or  not;  the  influence  of  the  moon 
indicates  rain  with  a  weight  of  0.06.     In  spite  of  this  small  weight,  if 
now  you  forecast  bad  weather,  you  will,  if  100  such  eases  occur,  have 
a  failure  in  45  ca^es.     Had  you  paid  no  attention  to  the  influence  of 
ibly  have  had  50  failures.     Thus,  in  this  case 
that  would  be  the  whole  effect  of  j'our  con- 
influence.     But  we  have  in  fact  assumed  an 
3  real  influence  of  the  moon  is  in  every  case 
,  if  indeed  it  really  exists  at  all. 
that  the  professional  meteorologiste  accept, 
Jiing  that  can  give  them  any  assistance  what- 
iictions.    By  constant  investigation  and  study 
itep  by  step  and  per  cent  by  per  cent.     Every 
lent  that  is  gained  is  an  important  advance 
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PROGREaS  WITH  Mil  SHIPS." 

By  Maj.  B.  Badbn -Powell,  SroU  Guardt. 

The  advent  of  a  really  practical  machine  for  acoomplishinjj  the  nav- 
igation of  the  air  \s  awaited  with  much  interest,  and  the  somewhat  mea- 
ger and  unreliable  information  that  one  can  pick  up  from  the  daily  press 
is  apt  only  to  increase  our  anxiety  to  know  what  is  really  being  done 
in  this  line.  In  the  Illustrated  Scicutific  News  of  June,  I  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  history  of  mechanically  propelled  balloons  and  what  had 
been  accomplished  up  to  recent  years.  During  this  summer  eome  dis- 
tinct progress  has  been  achieved  in  this  line. 

SANTOS  nUMONT  NO.  ». 

M,  SantOH  Dumont  has,  of  course,  l>een  well  to  the  fore,  and  though 
he  has  only  been  using  his  little  No.  i)  balloon,  which  may  l)e  likened 
to  a  motor  bicycle  as  compared  to  a  large  motor  car,  yet  he  has  been 
able  to  steer  this  apparatus  and  drive  it  about  so  easily  that  the 
accounts  of  his  trips  read  as  if  practical  aerial  navigation  had  been 
achieved.  But,  so  far  as  his  particular  performances  go,  we  arc  still 
some  way  from  this.  It  has  only  been  during  the  calmest  of  weather 
that  he  has  dared  to  venture  forth,  for  his  little  3-horsepower  engine  is 
incapable  of  propelling  the  vessel  at  any  great  speed.  This  machine  is  of 
a  painted  ovoid  shape,  the  length  being  49  feet  and  the  greatest  diam- 
eter 18  feet.  This  compact  form  gives  better  stability  than  the  more 
usual  cigar  shape,  if  it  detracts  from  speed.  The  volume  of  the  main 
gas  vessel  is  9,200  cubic  feet;  but  this  does  not  imply  that  so  much  gas 
is  available  for  levitation,  for  of  this  1,566  cubic  feet  is  occupied  by 
the  "ballonet,"  which  is  kept  partially  full  of  air  by  a  ventilating 
fan,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  balloon  tightly  dbtended.  Along  each 
side  of  the  balloon  a  strip  of  canvas  is  sewn,  in  which  is  inclosed  a 
number  of  short  battens  of  wood,  and  from  slings  attached  to  these 
some  46  steel  wires  depend  to  support  the  frame.  The  latter,  which 
is  29  feet  long,  is  composed  of  pine  rods  of  triangular  section,  braced 
with  steel  wires  and  kept  apart  by  wooden  triangles  of  varying  size. 
Toward  the  front  of  this  frame  is  the  little  basket  ear  in  which  the 
aeronaut  stands,  and  to  the  after  side  of  this  is  fixed  the  motor.     This 

a  Reprinted,  afler  revision  by  the  author,  from  the  Illustrated  KcientifLc  News, 
London,  Vol.  I,  No.  12,  September,  1903. 
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is  a  Clement  double-cylinder,  air-tooled,  petrol  engine,  weighing  but 
.  26.4  pounds  and  developing  3  horsepower,  or  less  than  9  pounds  per 
horsepower.  The  fly  wheel  is  formed  of  a  bicycle  wheel,  which  weighs 
under  2  pounds  and  makes  1,600  revolutions.  The  steel  shaft  runs 
■  back  from  the  motor  to  the  propeller  in  rear.  This  is  two-bladed, 
formed  of  steel  "tubes,  covered  with  tightly  stretched  oiled  silk.  The 
propeller  is  10  feet  in  diameter  and  15  inches  in  greatest  width.  It 
weighs  24  pounds  and  makes  200  revolutions  per  miaute,  giving  a 
thrust  of  .50  to  60  pounds.  The  Imlloon  itself  weighs  only  30  pounds, 
and  the  whole  apparatus,  with  framework,  car,  motor,  etc.,  is  under 
200  pounds.  A  tapering  trail  rope,  100  feet  long,  hangs  from  the 
front  of  the  balloon  and  is  supported  by  a  pulley  under  the  rear  end 
of  the  frame,  so  that  the  liaiance  can  be  re^ilated.  A  lai^e  rudder, 
of  85  square  feet,  is  placed  under  the,  after  end  of  the  I>alloon. 

SANTOS  DIIMONT  NO.  10. 

The  targe  Santos  Dumont  No.  10,  the  "Omnibus,"  of  which  a  good 
deal  hajs  been  heard,  has  not  yet  left  its  shed.  Though  it  has  been 
practically  ready  for  some  weeks,  there  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
how  it  may  behave,  and  with  so  large  a  machine  it  does  not  do  to  run 
any  fisks.  This  new  machine  is  far  bigger  than  any  of  this  aeronaut's 
former  balloons,  being  nearly  2O0  feet  long,  and  having  a  capacity  of 
about  70,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  take  14  passengers,  who  are 
carried  in  three  baskets  hung  i>eIow  the  long  frame.  The  vessel  is  to 
be  propelled  by  two  screws,  one  at  each  end  of  the  frame,  and  these  are 
driven  by  a  motor  of  6*)  horsepower,  A  number  of  horizontal  aero- 
planes are  arranged  between  the  frame  and  the  balloon,  to  aid  in  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  apparatus.  . 

SPENCER'S  BALLOON. 

In  England  we  have  also  had  an  experiment  with  an  air  ship.  Mr. 
Stanley  Spencer  constructed  a  new  balloon,  93  feet  long  and  24  feet 
maximum  diameter,  containing  30,000  cubic  feet.  Below  this  was 
suspended  a  framework,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  Santos  Dumont 
balloons,  50  feet  in  length  and  stayed  4  feet  apart  by  triangles  of 
bamboo.  The  engine  was  a  Simms  motor  of  24  horsepower.  A  screw 
propelhir,  12  feet  in  diameter,  was  placed  in  front  and  a  large  rudder 
behind.  On  its  first  tnal,  however,  the  machine  did  not  prove  a  suc- 
cess, failing  to  lift.  We  may  look  forward  to  a  better  result  in  future 
experiment*. 

DEUTSCH-H  BALLOON. 

Another  large  machine  which  \s  practically  ready,  and  has  been  for 
some  time,  but  which  also  seems  to  hesitate  about  starting  on  its 
maiden  voy^e,  is  the  "  Villc  de  Paris,*'  belonging  to  M.  Dentsch  and 
designed  by  M.  Tatin.     The  general  design  of  this  vessel  Is  very  much 
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the  same  an  tliat  of  M.  Santos  Dumont,  but  it  has  one  or  two  peculi- 
aritiem  worth  noting.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  net,  the  balloon  is  cov- 
ered with  a  '"chemise"  of  unvarnishedeilfc,  to  the  lower  edges  of  which 
a  continuous  boarding  is  attached.  A  square  rudder  is  placed  in  rear, 
suspended  from  the  end  of  a  triangular  framework.  The  screw,  of 
the  same  form  as  the  Santos  Dumont,  is  22  feet  in  diameter. 

LEBAtiDY'S  BALUIO.N. 

But  of  greater  interest  still  is  the  air  ship  of  Messrs.  Lebaudy, 
which  is  kept  ready  inflated  in  its  shed  at  Moisson.  This  is  pi-obably 
the  most  successful  aerial  niat^hine  ever  made.  It  has  now  accom- 
plished 2!l  voyages,  in  all  of  whioli,  with  one  exception,  it  has  suc- 
cessfully returned  to  its, point  of  departure.  As  comparatively  few 
details  have  been  hitherto  published  about  this  machine,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  give  some.  The  gas  vessel  is  long  and  finely  pointed 
at  the  ends,  and  contains  80,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  composed  of  two 
thicknesses  of  cloth  with  a  layer  of  India  rubber  in  between,  and  the 
whole  is  painted  bright  yellow.  The  ari-angement,  designed  by  M. 
Julliot,  is  quite  different  to  that  adopted  by  so  many  other  inventors. 
There  is  no  long  framework  suspended  l>elow  the  balloon,  but  the 
lower  surfai-e  of  the  latter  Is  made  flat,  and  a  frame  of  steel  tubing 
surrounds  this  plane.  From  the  front  part  of  this  six  st«el  tubes  run 
di^onally  down  to  the  car,  so  as  to  convey  the  thrust  of  the  propel- 
lers to  the  balloon,  the  car  being  supported  by  a  number  of  steel-wire 
ropes.  Below  the  plane  is  arranged  a  keel,  consisting  of  a  framework 
of  steel  tubing,  covered  along  the  after  half  of  it  with  canvas.  This 
keel  is  continued  far  away  to  the  rear,  where  it  ends  with  the  rudder. 
Under  the  flat  part  of  the  balloon  is  a  layer  of  uninflumable  material, 
and  all  the  portion  iibove  it  is  occupied  by  the  air-filled  Iwllonet,  so 
that  there  is  very  little  danger  of  the  gas  becoming  ignited  from  the 
engines.  The  two  safety  valves  to  ease  the  pressure  of  the  gas  are 
also  placed  well  out  of  reach  behind. 

The  car  consists  of  a  boat-shaped  fi-ame  of  steel,  partially  covered 
in  at  the  sides  with  canvajs,  the  after  part  being  left  open,  so  as  not  to 
offer  any  resistance  to  the  air.  The  engine,  a  Mercedes,  of  40  hoi-se- 
power,  is  placed  in  the  center,  the  shaft  running  horizontally  across 
andgearcdatrightangles  to  the  two  propellers.  The  latter  are  2.44  m. 
in  diauieter,  and  each  consists  of  a  steel  bar,  to  which  is  fixed  a  thin 
plate  of  steel  of  a  width  e<iual  to  one-sixteenth  of  the  circumference. 
These  comparatively  small  propellers  rotate  at  a  considerable  speed — 
about  1,000  turns  per  minute. 

In  the  front  part  of  the  car,  where  the  aeronaut  in  charge  stands, 
may  be  .seen  the  sheering  wheel,  similar  to  that  of  a  motor  car.  This 
is  connected  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  and  wires  to  the  rudder. 
Above  this  arc  the  pressure  gauges  to  show  the  compression  of  the 
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gad  and  of  the  air  in  tlie  ballonet.  To  the  aeronaut^N  left  (in  the 
phot^raph  he  in  turned  al>ouI)  is  the  ventilator  fan,  driven  by  a  belt 
from  the  cn^ne,  which  drives  air  through  the  pipe  up  into  this  bal- 
lonet.  To  his  right  is  a  metal  funnel,  continued  below  the  car,  in 
which  to  empty  the  sand  ballast,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  dust  to  get 
into  the  engine.  The  engineer  sits  in  rear  of  the  motor,  and  here  is 
to  be  seen  another  of  the  precautionary  measures  which  arc  so  abund- 
antlj'  provided.  The  white  square  seen  in  the  photograph  in  I'ear  of 
the  engines  i.s  a  thin  plate  of  metal  to  protect  the  engineer  in  case  of 
anything  going  wrong  with  the  screw,  a  detached  portion  o£  which, 
traveling  at  so  great  a  speed,  might  do  much  damage.  Below  the  back 
of  the  car  is  the  exhaust  from  the  engine,  the  opening  of  which  is 
inclosed  in  a  hall  of  wire  gauze.  A  store  of  oil  to  last  fifteen  hours  is 
carried  under  the  car,     A  small  cxtincteur  is  carried  in  case  of  fire. 

It  is  with  some  surprise  that  one  notices  how  very  strongly  and 
solidly  all  these  parts  are  constnicted.  Aluminum  is  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  everything  is  made  of  steel,  and  there  seems  no  attempt 
to  make  it  specially  light. 

The  entire  weight  lifted  by  the  balloon,  including  passengers,  is 
given  as  5,700  pounds. 

The  shed  in  which  this  euormou.s  vessel  is  housed  is  also  very  well 
constructed.  It  is  of  wood,  well  stayed  and  trussed,  witli  huge  doors 
across  one  end.  The  floor  is  cemented,  a  well  being  made  in  the  cen- 
ter for  the  car  to  rest  in.  The  arrangements  for  guiding  the  airship 
out  of  the  shed  are  very  neat.  Along  each  side  of  the  hall,  and  along 
the  center,  run  double  rails  close  together.  Four  guy  ropes  depend 
from  the  balloon,  two  on  each  side.  These  end  with  an  iron  ring  and 
ball,  which  ball  is  gripped  by  the  rails,  a  similar  ball  is  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  car  and  is  held  by  the  third  pair  of  rails.  When  the 
vessel  is  to  be  taken  out,  a  man  stands  to  each  of  the  rings  and  slides 
it  along  the  rails.  The  rails  are  continued  outside  the  building,  ho 
that  even  when  the  machine  is  well  outside,  it  Is  still  secured  by  the 
guys.  When  all  is  ready  to  start,  the  ropes  are  detached  from  the 
rings  and  the  balloon  is  free. 

As  regards  the  journeys  actually  made,  the  first  proper  ascent  was 
effected  on  April  11,  when  the  machine  rose  at  iS.lSa.  m.  and  remained 
up  for  half  an  hour,  covering  in  that  time  19  kilometers.  Later  in 
the  same  day  it  made  a  second  ascent,  and  stayed  up  for  an  hour.  On 
May  8  an  im|K)rtant  journey  wa.s  made,  the  air  ship  proceeding  to  the 
town  of  Mante.s,  10  kilometci"s  distant,  where  it  went  through  various 
evolutions,  went  on  toRosny,and  then  returned  to  its  shed  at  Moisson, 
completing  altogether  some  23  miles  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  a  later 
occasion  even  this  record  was  l>catcn,  the  machine  going  a  journey 
lasting  two  and  three-quarter  hours,  and  traversing  over  61  miles. 
These  trips  were  not.  apparently,  made  during  the  moat  favonble 
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weather,  for  on  the  journey  to  Mantes  it  whs  said  that  rain,  accom- 
panied by  a  considerable  wind,  prevailed. 

The  greatest  speed  recorded  is  11. ISO  itietei's  pvv  second  (or  over  25 
miles  per  hour).  Ascents  have  bi^en  niatle  at  all  times  of  day,  from  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  8  o'clock  at  night,  even  in  fog  and  in  frost. 
The  balloon  has  recently  remained  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  days 
inflated.     The  ascenbs  were  all  conducted  by  the  aeronaut,  M.  Juchmes. 

BAKTON'rt  BA[,L(K.IN, 

Another  lai^  air  ship,  tliough  it  has  not  at  the  time  of  writing  yet 
made  an  aseent,  should  be  nearly  ready  fur  its  inititil  tnals.  This 
machine  is  very  different  in  design  to  those  I  have  just  descvilied. 
The  shape  of  the  gas  vessel  is  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  a  shell,  that 
is  to  say,  cylindrical,  with  an  ogival  head  and  a  blunt  stern.  8chwarz's 
balloon  was  roughly  of  this  sliape.  It  is  composed  of  well-varnished 
silk,  and  will  have  a  "chemise"  of  similar  fabric  unvarnished  to  go 
over  the  top  instead  of  a  net.  Portions  of  the  envelope,  esp*ieially  at 
the  head,  are  stiffened  with  bamboo  ribs.  The  balloon  is  a1)out  170 
feet  lougand  some  50  feet  in  diameter.  Underneath  this  is  suspended 
a  huge  framework  of  stout  bamlx)os,  lashed  together  and  trussed  with 
wire  stays.  This  is  140  feet  long,  and  .supports  a  deck  which  can  be 
walked  along  from  end  to  end.  There  are  three  separate  cngitics,  each 
of  50  horsepower.  There  are  to  Iks  three  pairs  of  propellers,  each 
having  several  superposed  blades.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the 
apparatus  is  a  series  of  aeroplanes,  which  are  to  assist  the  horizontal 
stability  and  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  machine.  The  whole  air 
ship  is  very  big  and  cumbersome,  but  it  has  \ory  powerfid  engines. 
If  anything  should  go  wrong  with  the  latter,  however,  it  will  be  a 
difficult  balloon  to  manage. 

OTHER  AIR  KIIIPB. 

An  enormous  machine  is  being  constructed  in  San  Francisco  for 
Mr.  Stanley.  It  is  to  be  made  almost  entirely  of  aluminum.  The 
shape  is  cylindrical,  with  ccmical  ends,  and  tt  is  228  feet  long.  Pro- 
pellers are  to  be  fixed  at  each  "iid  iv-!  well  as  on  the  top,  the  latter  Iieing 
to  regulate  the  rise  and  fall.  It  is  supposed  to  take  "at  least  30  pas- 
sengers." Another  machine,  but  of  more  ordinary  dimensions,  is 
neuring  completion  in  London.  Mr.  Ileedle,  the  inventor,  proposes  to 
place  a  propeller  at  each  end  of  the  frame,  but  the  front  one  is  to  be 
so  arranged  that  its  axis  can  Iks  turned  to  one  side  to  guide  the  vessel. 
It  contains  24,000  cubic  feet,  and  has  engines  of  Iti  hoi'sepower. 
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There  are  now  <Iawnin{;H  of  two  possible  solutions  of  the  problem 
of  aerial  navigation,  a  problem  which  has  impassioned  men  for  per- 
haps four  thousand  or  live  thousand  years.  Naviga))le  balloons  have 
recently  been  developed  to  what  is  l>elieved  to  be  nearly  the  limit  of 
their  efficiency,  and  after  three  intolligent  but  unfortunate  attempts 
by  others  a  auccessful  dynamic  flying  machine  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  MeswrH.  Wright. 

It  ia  therefore  interesting  to  review  the  present  status  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  prospectjj  of  its  solution,  and  the  prolmble  uses  of  the  hoped- 
for  air  shi{M. 

BALLOONS. 

As  to  balloons,  we  may  pass  over  the  early  gropings  and  failures  to 
make  them  navigable.  It  was  recognized  very  soon  that  the  spherical 
balloon  was  the  sport  of  the  wind;  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  elongate  it 
in  order  to  evade  the  resistance  of  the  air,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  aerial 
currents  are  much  more  rapid  than  aqueous  currents,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  considerate  speeds  in  order  to  have  a  useful  air  ship.  This 
means  that  there  must  l>e  great  driving  power  and  that  this  power 
shall  weigh  as  little  as  possible,  for  in  any  case  the  balloon  itself,  with 
its  a<ljuncts  and  pas.sengers,  will  absorb  the  greater  part  of  itd  lifting 
power. 

Giffard  was  the  first  to  apply,  in  18o2,  an  artificial  motor  to  an  elon- 
gated balloon.  This  motor  consisted  in  a  steam  engine  of  .1  horse- 
power, which  weighed  with  its  appurtenances  462  pounds,  and  Giffard 
obtained  only  0.71  miles  per  hour,  although  his  balloon  was  l-tl  feet 
long  and  3!'  feet  in  diameter,  or  al>out  the  size  of  a  tramji  steamer. 

Dupuy  de  Lome  in  1872  went  up  with  a  balloon  118  feet  long  and 
49  feet  in  diameter,  but,  having  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  contiguity 
of  fire  and  inflammable  gas,  he  employed  man  power  (weighing  about 
2,000  i)ountls  t4)  the  horsepower)  to  drive  his  .screw.s,  and  he  obtained 
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less  speed  than  Giffard.  The  accidents  to  Wolfeit  and  to  De  Bradsky 
have  since  shown  the  soundness  of  his  fearsj. 

Next  uiine  TisHandier,  in  1884,  who  employed  an  electric  motor  of 
H  horsepower,  weighing  some  616  pounds,  with  which  he  attained 
7.82  miles  per  hour. 

Meanwhile  the  French  war  department  took  up  the  problem.  It 
availed  itself  of  the  la1>ors  of  the  previous  experimenters  and  made 
careful  and  costly  investigation.s  of  the  best  modes  of  construction, 
of  the  liest  shapes  to  cleave  the  air,  and  of  the  weight  and  efficiency  of 
motors.  This  culminated  in  1K85,  when  Messrs.  Renard  and  Krebs,  of 
tlie  aeronautical  section,  brought  out  the  war  balloon  "Ia  France," 
which  attained  about  14  miles  an  hour  (or  half  the  speed  of  a  trotting 
horse)  and  returned  to  its  shed  live  times  out  of  the  seven  wcasions 
on  which  it  was  publicly  taken  out. 

This  air  ship  was  1(>5  feet  long,  27J  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  pro- 
vided with  an  electric  motor  of  9  horsepower,  weighing  with  its  appur- 
tenances some  1,174  pounds.  The  longitudinal  section  was  parabolic, 
somewhat  like  a  cigar  rolled  to  a  sharp  point  at  both  ends,  the  largest 
cross  section  being  one-fourth  of  the  distance  from  the  front,  and  it 
was  driven,  blunt  end  foremoj^t,  by  a  screw  attached  at  the  front  of 
the  car.  No  better  shape  and  armngeniiint  have  yet  been  devised,  and 
suKsequeiit  experimenters  who  have  wandei'ed  away  therefrom  have 
achieved  inferior  result*,  so  far  as  the  coefficient  of  resistance  is 
concerned. 

In  1893  the  French  war  department  built  the  "General  Meusnier," 
named  after  an  aeronautical  officer  of  extraordinary  merit  of  the  tirst 
French  Republic.  This  war  balloon  is  said  to  bo  230  feet  long,  30 
feet  in  diameter,  11^0,000  cubic  feet  in  capacity,  and  to  have  been  orig- 
inally provided  with  a  gasolitie  motor  of  46  horsepower.  It  is  said 
by  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  that  it  was  never  taken  out.  Possibly 
the  French  were  waiting  for  a  war  which  fortunately  never  came;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  probable  that  with  the  reduction  which  has  since 
taken  place  in  gasoline  motors  this  balloon  could  carry  an  engine  of 
some  70  horsepower,  and  attain  a  speed  of  n)>out  30  miles  an  hour, 
which  is  greater  than  that  of  trans- Atlantic  steamers. 

Some  unsuccessful  experiments  were  carried  on  in  Gemiany  in 
1897,  first  by  Doctor  Wolfert,  whose  balloon  Vfon  set  on  fire  by  his 
gasoline  motor  and  exploded  in  the  air,  killing  Itoth  himself  and  hb 
engineer,  and  later  by  Schwarz,  whose  aluminum  balloon  proved 
unmanageable  and  was  smashed  in  landing.  The  most  ambitious 
attempt,  however,  was  that  of  Count  Zeppelin,  who  built  in  19(10,  a 
monster  air-ship  420  feet  long  and  39  feet  in  diameter.  It  was  a 
cylinder  with  paral>oloid  ends,  but  the  shape  was  inferior  and  almost 
all  the  lifting  power  was  frittered  away  on  an  internal  frame  of  alumi- 
num, so  that  the  gasoline  motor  could  be  of  only  32  horsepower,  and 
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the  speed  attained  ha8  variously  been  stated  at  8  to  l!i  miles  per  hour. 
Nevertheless  the  design  of  Count  Zeppelin  contained  many  excellent 
features,  and  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  in  Gennany  to  enable  him  to 
try  again,  through  means  of  a  popular  sultseriptioii.  The  mere  size, 
if  he  builds  again  as  large,  is  a  great  element  of  success,  for  as  the 
cubic  contents  and  lift  increase  as  the  cube  of  the  dimensions,  while 
the  weights  increase  in  a  far  smaller  ratio,  a  balloon  of  this  great  size 
ought  to  be  able  to  lift  a  very  po,werful  motor,  and  to  attain  a  speed 
of  30  or  more  miles  per  hour.  He  has  shown  that  the  size  is  not 
beyond  the  possibility  of  control. 

Meanwhile  gasoline  motors  had  been  increasing  in  efficiency  and 
diminishing  in  weight.  The  French  war  depai-tment  gave  no  sign  and 
it  was  reserved  for  a  Brazilian,  Mr.  Santos  Dumont,  to  show  to  the 
Parisians  what  could  be  accomplished  by  equipping  an  air  ship  with  a 
gasoline  motor.  The  history  of  his  triumphs  is  so  present  to  all  minds 
that  it  need  only  be  alluded  to,  Itut  it  may  be  interesting  to  give  some 
details  of  the  sizes  and  arrangmeitts  of  his  various  balloons.  His  first 
idea  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  order  to  make  it  manageable,  a  balloon 
should  be  made  as  small  as  possible,  and  that  it  was  practicable  to 
disencumber  it  of  many  adjuncts  hitherto  considered  indispensable. 
Neglecting  to  study  carefully  what  had  been  found  out  by  his  prede- 
cessors, he  had  to  learn  by  experience,  and  he  built  five  balloons,  all 
navigaldes,  before  he  produced,  in  1901,  his  No.  0,  with  which  he  won 
the  Deutsch  prize  by  sailing  3i  miles  and  return  in  half  an  hour. 
This  balloon  was  lOS  feet  long,  20  feet  in  diameter,  and  was  provided 
with  a  gasoline  motor  of  l(i  horsepower  which  might  be  driven  up  to 
18  or  20  horsepower.  While  the  speed  over  the  ground  was  1+  miles 
an  hour,  retarded  as  it  was  by  a  light  wind,  the  speed  through  the  air 
was  about  19  miles  an  hour,  a  small  but  marked  advance  over  any 
previous  performance;  but  the  result  would  have  been  still  better  if 
the  sliape  had  been  that  of  Colonel  Renard's  balloon. 

Since  then  Mr.  Santos  Dumont  has  built  four  new  navigable  balloons: 
His  No.  T,  with  which  he  expects  to  compete  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  is 
160  feet  long  and  23  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
motor  of  60  horsepower;  his  No.  8,  which  was  .sold  to  parties  in  New 
York  Inst  year;  his  No.  9,  which  is  his  visiting  balloon,  being  only  50 
feet  long  and  IS  feet  in  diameter  and  provided  with  a  3-horsepower 
motor.  Its  speed  is  only  ID  miles  an  hour,  but  it  is  handy  to  ride 
around  U>  breakfast  or  afternoon  tea.s.  He  is  now  linishing  liis  No.  10, 
the  omnilius,  which  is  157  feet  long  and  28  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
motor  of  16  horst^powcr.  Fares  are  to  he  charged  for  by  the  pound 
of  passenger  when  it  comes  out  next  spring. 

Emulators  of  Santos  Dumont  there  have  been  that  have  come  to 
grief.  Mr.  Kozu  built  in  1901  a  catamaran  consi.sting  of  two  twin 
balloons,  which,  although  US  feet   long,  failed  to  raise  their  owi 
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Times  edition  of  the  Encjclopecdiu  Britannica,  in  the  article  on 
aeronautti's.  'I'he  mottt  successful  experiment  was  that  of  Professor 
Lan^lc}',  who  obtained  in  1896  three  flightti  of  about  threo-fourthH  of 
a  mile  each  with  steam-driven  models,  the  apparatus  alightit^  safely 
each  time  and  being  in  condition  to  be  flown  again. 

The  one  great  fact  which  appears  from  all  these  various  model 
experiments  is  that  it  requires  a  relativel)'  enormous  power  to  obtain 
support  on  the  air.  Omitting  the  cases  in  which  the  power  was  prob- 
ably overestimated,  the  weights  sustained  were  but  30  to  55  pounds  to 
the  horaepower  expended,  thus  comparing  moat  unfavorably  with  the 
weights  transported  by  land  or  by  water;  for  a  locomotive  can  haul 
about  4,000  pounds  to  the  horsepower  upon  a  level  track,  and  a 
steamer  can  propel  a  displacement  of  4,000  pounds  per  horsepower  on 
the  water  at  a  speed  of  14  miles  an  hour. 

But  models  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  misleading.  They  seldom  fly 
twice  alike  and  they  do  not  unfold  the  vicissitudes  of  their  flight. 
Moreover,  the  design  for  a  small  model  is  sometimes  quite  unsuited 
for  a  large  machine,  just  as  the  design  for  a  bridge  of  10  feet  opening 
is  unsuited  for  a  span  of  one  hundred  feet. 

After  experimenting  with  models  three  celebrated  inventors  iiave 
passed  on  to  full-sized  machines  to  carry  a  man.  They  are  Maxim, 
Adcr,  and  Langley,  and  all  three  have  been  unsuccessful,  simply 
because  their  apparatus  did  not  possess  the  required  stability.  They 
might  have  flown  tiad  the  required  equilibrium  and  strength  been  duly 
provided. 

At  a  cost  of  about  $100,000,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  built  and  tested  in 
18^4  an  enormous  flying  machine,  to  carry  three  men.  It  consisted 
in  a  combination  of  superposed  aeroplanes,  portions  of  which  bagged 
under  air  pressure,  and  it  was  driven  by  two  screws  17  feet  10  inches 
in  diameter,  actuated  by  a  steam  engine  of  363  horsepower  with  steam 
at  275  pounds  pressure.  The  supporting  surface  was  about  4,000 
square  feet,  and  the  weiglit  S,000  pounds.  The  machine  ran  on  a 
track  of  8-feet  gauge,  and  was  prevented  from  unduly  rising  by  a 
track  above  it  of  30-fcet  gauge.  At  a  speed  of  36  miles  per  hour  all 
the  weight  was  sustained  bj'  the  air,  and  on  the  last  test  the  liftitig 
effeet  became  .so  great  that  the  rear  axle  trees  were  doubled  up,  and 
finally  one  of  the  front  wheels  tore  up  about  100  feet  of  the  upper 
track,  when  steam  was  shut  off  and  the  machine  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  was  broken.  lt*i  short  flight  disclosed  that  its  stability  was  im- 
perfectand  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  has  not  yet  undertaken  the  construction 
of  the  improved  machine  which  he  is  understood  to  have  had  under 
contemplation. 

Having  already  built,  in  1872  and  1891,  two  full-sized  flying  machines 
with  doubtful  results,  Mr,  Ader,  a  French  electrical  inventor,  built,  in 
1897,  a  third  machine  at  a  cost  of  al)out  $100,000  furniijlied  by  |the 
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FECttch  war  department.  It  was  like  a  great  bird,  with  270  feot  sup- 
poiting  surface  and  1,100  pounds  weight,  lieiog  driven  by  a  pair  of 
Bcnwo  actuated  by  a  steain  engine  of  40  boraepower,  which  weighed 
about  7  pounds  per  horsepower.  Upon  being  tested  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  French  army  officei-s,  the  equilibrium  was  found  so 
defective  that  fHtther  advance  of  fiinds  was  refused.  The  amount 
lifted  per  boi-sepower  was  27  pounds. 

The  data  for  the  full-sized  flying  machine  of  Professor  Langley, 
tested  October  7  and  December  8,  1003,  have  not  yet  been  publialied. 
From  newspaper  photographs  it  appears  to  be  an  amplification  of  the 
models  which  flew  suctressfully  in  18it6,  and  this,  necessarily,  would 
make  it  very  frail.  The  failures,  however,  seem  to  have  Iieei>  caused 
by  the  launching  gear  and  do  not  prove  that  this  machine  is  useless. 
Like  the  failures  of  Maxim  and  of  Ader,  it  does  indicate  that  a  better 
design  must  be  sought  for,  and  that  the  first  requisites  are  that  the 
machine  shall  be  stable  in  the  air,  shall  l>e  quite  under  the  control  of 
its  operator,  and  that  he,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  shall  have 
acquired  thorough  experience  in  managing  it  before  he  attempts  to  By 
with  it. 

This  was  the  kind  of  practical  efficiency  acquired  by  the  Wright 
brothers,  whose  flying  machine  was  successfully  tested  on  the  17th 
of  December.  For  three  years  they  experimented  with  gliding 
machines,  as  will  bo  described  further  on,  and  it  was  only  after  they 
had  obtained  thorough  command  of  their  movements  in  the  air  that 
they  ventured  to  add  a  motor.  How  they  accomplished  this  must  be 
reserved  for  them  to  explain,  as  they  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  known 
the  construction  of  their  machine  nor  its  mode  of  operation.  Too 
much  praise  can  not  be  awarded  to  these  gentlemen.  lieing  accom- 
plished mechanics,  they  designed  and  built  the  apparatus,  applying 
thereto  a  new  and  effective  mode  of  control  of  their  own.  They 
leai'ned  its  use  at  considerable  personal  risk  of  accident.  They  planned 
and  built  the  motor,  having  found  none  in  the  market  deemed  suitable. 
They  evolved  a  novel  and  superior  form  of  propeller;  and  all  this  was 
done  with  their  own  hands,  without  linancial  help  from  anybody. 

Meantime  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  evolution  which  has  led  to 
this  result  and  the  succes.sive  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  others. 

It  is  not  enough  to  design  and  build  an  adequate  flying  machine; 
one  must  know  how  to  use  it.  There  is  a  bit  of  tuition  which  most  of 
us  have  seen — that  of  the  parent  birds  teaching  their  young  to  fly — 
which  demonstrates  this  proposition.  Even  with  thousands  of  years' 
evolution  and  heredity,  with  adequate  flying  oi^ns,  the  birdlings  need 
instruction  and  experience. 

Safety  is  the  all-important  requisite.  It  is  indispensable  to  have  a 
flying  machine  which  shall  be  stable  in  the  air  and  to  learn  to  master 
its  management.     Nothing  but  practice,  practice,  practice  will  g^f^ 
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tbo  latter,  and  upon  this  the  school  of  Lilienthal  and  his  followers  is 
founded. 

Otto  Lilienthal  was  a  German  engineer  of  great  originality  and 
talent,  who,  after  making  very  valuable  reseaFchen,  assisted  by  his 
brother,  published  a  book  in  1883,  Der  Vogelflug  als  Grundlage  der 
Fliegekunst,  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  translated  and  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  Knglish  investigators.  Then,  putting  his 
theories  to  the  tost  of  practice,  he  built,  from  1891  to  18S)6,  a  number 
of  aeroplane  machines  with  which  ho  diligently  trained  himself  in 
gliding  flight,  using  gravity  for  a  motive  power,  by  starting  from  hill- 
sides. He  grew  exceedingly  expert,  and  made,  it  is  said,  more  than 
2,000  flights,  until  one  rueful  day  {August  9,  1896)  he  was  upset  and 
killed  by  a  wind  gust,  probably  in  consequence  of  having  allowed  his 
apparatus  to  get  out  of  order. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Filcher,  an  English  marine  engineer,  who 
slightly  improved  the  apparatus,  but  who,  after  making  many  hundred 
glides,  was  also  upset  and  killed  in  October,  1899,  through  structural 
weakness  of  his  machine. 

The  basis  for  the  equilibrium  of  an  apparatus  gliding  upon  the  air 
being  that  the  center  of  gravity  shall  be  on  the  same  vertical  line  as 
the  center  of  air  pressure,  both  Lilienthal  and  Pilcher  reestablished 
this  condition  by  moving  their  bodily  weight  to  the  same  extent  that 
the  center  of  pressure  varied  through  the  turmoils  of  the  wind.  The 
writer  ventured  to  think  this  method  erroneous,  and  proposed  to 
reverse  it  by  causing  the  sui-faces  themselves  to  alter  their  position,  so 
as  to  bring  the  center  of  pressure  back  vertically  over  the  center 
of  gravity.  He  began  experimentally  with  man-carrying  gliding 
machines  in  June,  1896,  and  has  since  built  six  machines  nf  five  dif- 
ferent types,  with  three  of  which  several  thousand  glides  have  been 
effected  without  any  accidents.  The  first  was  a  Lilienthal  machine,  in 
order  to  test  the  known  l^efore  passing  to  the  unknown,  and  this  was 
discarded  some  six  weeks  before  Lilienthal's  sad  accident. 

With  thi-eo  of  the  other  machines  favorable  results  were  obtained. 
The  best  were  with  the  "two-surface"  machine,  equipped  with  an 
elastic  rudder  attachment  designed  by  Mr.  Herring,  and  this  was 
de,scribed  and  figured  in  the  Aeronautical  Annual  for  1S97, 

Throe  years  later  Messrs.  Wilbur  and  Orvillo  Wright  took  up  the 
problem  afresh  and  have  worked  independently.  These  gentlemen 
have  placed  the  ruddei-  in  front,  where  it  proves  more  effective  than 
in  the  rear,  and  have  placed  the  operator  horizontally  on  the  machine, 
thus  diminishing  by  four-fifths  the  resistance  of  the  man's  body  from 
that  wtich  obtained  with  their  predecessors.  In  1900, 1901, 1902,  and 
1903  they  made  thousands  of  glides  without  accidents,  and  even  suc- 
ceeded in  hovering  in  the  air  for  a  minute  and  more  at  a  time.  They 
had  obtained  almost  complete  mastery  over  their  apparatus^forc  jthey 
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veutured  to  add  the  motor  and  propeller.  This,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  present  writer,  is  the  only  course  of  training  by  wliich  others  may 
hope  to  accomplish  success.  It  is  a  mistake  to  undertake  too  much  at 
once  and  to  design  and  build  a  full-sized  flying  machine  ab  initio,  for 
the  motor  and  propeller  introduce  complications  which  had  best  be 
avoided  until  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  winds  bird  craft  has  been 
learned  with  gravity  as  a  motive  power. 

Now  that  an  initial  success  has  been  achieved  with  a  flying  machine, 
we  can  dwcern  some  of  the  uses  of  such  apparatus,  and  also  some  of 
its  limitations.  It  doubtless  will  require  some  time  and  a  good  deal  of 
experimenting,  not  devoid  of  danger,  to  develop  the  machine  to  prac- 
tical utility.  Its  first  application  will  probably  be  military.  Wo  can 
conceive  how  useful  it  might  be  in  surveying  a  tield  of  battle,  or  in 
patrolling  mountains  and  jungles  over  which  ordinary  means  of  con- 
veyance are  difficult.  In  reaching  otherwise  inaccessible  places,  such 
as  cliffs,  in  conveying  messages,  perhaps  in  carrying  life  lines  to 
wrecked  vessels,  the  flying  machine  may  prove  preferable  to  existing 
methods,  and  it  may  even  carry  mails  in  special  cases,  but  the  useful 
loads  carried  will  be  very  small.  The  machines  will  eventually  be 
fast,  they  will  be  used  in  sport,  but  they  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
commercial  carriers.  To  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  the  Hizes  must 
remain  small  and  the  passengers  few,  because  the  weight  will,  for.  the 
same  design,  increase  as  the  cube  of  the  dimensions,  while 'the  sup- 
porting surfaces  will  only  increase  as  the  square.  It  is  true  that  when 
higher  speeds  become  safe  it  will  require  fewer  square  feet  of  surface 
to  carry  a  man,  and  that  dimensions  will  actually  decrease,  but  this 
will  not  be  enough  to  carry  much  greater  extraneous  loads,  such  as  a 
store  of  explosives  or  big  guns  to  shoot  them.  The  power  required 
will  always  be  great,  say  something  like  one  horsepower  to  every 
hundred  pounds  of  weight,  and  hence  fuel  can  not  be  carried  for  long 
single  journeys.  The  north  pole  and  the  interior  of  Sahara  may  pre- 
serve their  eecreta  a  while  longer. 

Upon  the  whole,  navigable  balloons  and  flying  machines  will  con- 
stitute a  great  mechanical  triumph  for  man,  but  they  will  not  mate- 
rially upset  existing  conditions  a.s  has  sometimes  been  predicted. 
Their  design  and  performance  will  doubtless  be  improved  from  time 
to  time,  and  they  will  probably  develop  new  uses  of  their  own  which 
have  not  yet  been  thought  of. 
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GRAHAM  BELL'S  TETRAHEDRAL  KITES." 


In  the  June  number  of  the  Nutional  Geographic  Magazine  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.)  is  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  article  by  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Bell  on  the  tetrahedral  principle  in  kite  structure.  The  article 
itself  in  80  concise  and  depends  so  much  upon  illustrations,  which  are 
reproduced  to  the  number  of  20  in  the  text  and  70  in  the  Appendix, 
that  an  effective  representation  of  the  contents  in  an  article  of  smaller 
dimensions  is  scarcely  possible.  Still  the  line  of  thought  that  runs 
through  the  work  which  the  article  represents  is  so  clear  and  so  sug- 
gestive that  even  an  imperfect  outline  of  it  may  be  useful.  Doctor 
Bell  indicates  certain  stages  in  the  development  of  his  ideas  as  ^'mile- 
stones" of  progress,  and  since  the  ultimate  stage  of  the  development 
is  the  possibility  of  building  up  very  large  kite  structures  by  combin- 
ing unit  cells  in  such  a  way  that  the  proportion  of  weight  to  wing 
area  in  the  structure  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  constituent  cell 
the  successive  stages  are  noteworthy.  They  sketch  out  in  a  most 
interesting  manner  a  reply  to  Newcomb's  ciiticism  of  the  limits  of 
application  of  the  aeroplane  based  upon  the  argument  that  increase 
of  size  means  diminished  efficiency  because,  for  similar  structures,  the 
weight  varies  as  the  cube,  while  the  area,  upon  which  the  lifting  force 
depends,  varies  as  the  s<iuare  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

The  original  stage,  the  ordinary  kite,  is  a  single  plane  structure. 
The  first  step  in  advance  is  the  Ilargrave  box  kite,  with  its  upper  and 
lower  aeroplanes  for  its  support  and  side  planes  for  stability.  To 
stiffen  the  framework  of  the  box  kite  it  must  be  braced  longitudinally 
and  transversely.  Accordingly  Graham  Bell's  development  commences 
by  replacing  the  rectangular  framework  of  the  box  kite  by  a  frame- 
work of  triangular  section,  which  is  by  construction  stiff  so  far  as  the 
cioss  section  is  concerned.  The  inclined  sides  are  by  the  vector  prin- 
ciple of  resolution  of  forces  regarded  as  equivalent  to  their  geometri- 
cal projections,  and,  in  so  far  as  the  principle  applies,  the  inclined 

oReprinted  from  Nature,  London,  August  13,  1903,  No.  1763,  vol.  «8,  pp.  347-349. 
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facets  represent  the  combined  effect  of  aeroplanes  of  the  area  of  the 
projections." 

The  box  kit©  of  triangular  section  is,  however,  not  stiff  as  regards 
longitudinal  shear,  and  the  next  "  milestone"  marks  the  reduction  of 
the  triangular  or  prismatic  form  to  the  tetrahedron,  an  essentially  stiff 
framework  for  all  directions.  A  tetrahedron  of  rods  with  two  adja- 
cent faces  covered  with  fabric  forms  a  tetrabedral  kite  cell  which,  on 
the  principle  of  projection  before  referred  to,  is  equivalent  to  three 
aeroplanes  represented  by  the  projections  of  the  covered  sides  upon 
planes  at  right  angles. 

The  further  development  of  pure  tetrabedral  construction  is  obvious. 
Four  cells  can  be  combined  to  form  a  tetrahedron  of  double  linear 
dimen»ion.s  without  additional  framework;  the  weight  and  wing  area 
ate  both  simply  proportional  to  the  number  of  cells,  and  not  to  the 
linear  dimensions.  For  each  set  of  four  cells  thus  combined  there  is 
an  octahedral  free  space  in  the  inteiior  which  corresponds  to  the  free 
space  lietween  the  two  cells  of  the  Hargrave  kite.  The  tetrabedral 
kites  that  have  the  largest  central  spaces  preser^'e  their  equilibrium 
best  in  the  air. 

C-ombining  4  multiple  cells  to  fill  the  outline  of  a  tetrahedron  of 
double  size,  again,  we  get  a  16-ceIl  kite,  and  repeating  the  process 
again  a  64-cell  kite,  occupying  a  tetrahedron  eight  times  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  single  cell.  The  building  up  of  multicellular  kites  from 
the  units  is  represented  in  the  figures  here  reproduced  from  illustra- 
tnitions  in  Doctor  Bell's  article.  Fig.  1,  PI.  I,  represents  the  unit 
cell;  fig.  2  a  combination  of  4  cells;  fig.  3  of  64  cells. 

The  kites  fly  with  the  points  of  the  wings  upward;  the  line  of  junc- 
tion of  the  covered  faces  of  the  tetrahedron  forms  a  kind  of  keel.  No 
details  aa  to  the  heightn  attainable  are  given.  The  most  convenient 
place  for  the  attachment  of  the  flying  end  is  said  to  be  the  extreme 
point  of  the  bow.  If  the  cord  is  attached  to  points  successively  farther 
back  on  the  keel,  the  flying  end  makes  a  greater  and  greater  angle 
with  the  horizon,  and  the  kite  flies  more  nearly  overhead;  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  carry  the  point  of  attachment  as  far  back  as  the  middle 
of  the  keel.  A  good  place  for  high  flights  is  a  point  halfway  between 
the  bow  and  the  middle  of  the  keel. 

"Tetrabedral  kite.s  combine  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  of 
strength,  lightness,  and  steady  flight;  but  further  experiments  are 
required  before  deciding  that  this  form  is  the  l>est  for  a  kite  or  that 

oThis  principle  to  be  generally  applicable  would  require  the  normal  component  o( 
wind  presBnre  lb  be  uniform  aud  independent  of  the  angle  between  the  plane  «nd 
the  wind.  This  ia  not  the  aum  with  an  aeroplane  (see  Rayleigh,  Nature,  vol.  xxv, 
p.  lOS) ;  and  for  the  principle  to  be  applied  approximately  in  the  case  of  the  kites 
some  convention  as  regards  the  angle  of  exposure  of  the  aeroplanes  to  the  wind 
would  be  required. 
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winged  cells  without  horizontal  aeroplanes  constitute  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  aero-surfaces. 

"The  tetrabedral  principle  enables  us  to  construct  out  of  light  mate- 
rials solid  frameworks  of  almost  any  desired  form,  and  the  resulting 
structui-es  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  support  of  aero-surfaces  of 
any  desired  kind,  size,  or  shape." 

The  diagrams  illustrating  tiie  article  show  various  examples  of  the 
formation  of  complex  kites  from  tetrahedral  cells.  One  form  sug- 
gested by  Professor  Langley's  aerodrome,  but  different  in  construc- 
tion and  appearance,  is  shown  in  fig.  i,  reproduced  from  an  illustration 
in  the  article.  That  some  of  these  complex  kites  are  on  a  very  large 
scale  is  evident  from  a  case  cited,  in  which  an  aerodrome  kite,  which 
was  struck  by  a  squall  before  it  was  let  go,  lifted  two  men  off  their 
feet,  and  subsequently  broke  its  flying  cord,  a  Manila  ropo  of  three- 
eighths  inch  diameter. 

The  simplicity  of  the  construction  of  the  cells,  and  the  obvious  pos- 
sibilities of  their  combination,  lend  an  additional  fascination  to  a  sub- 
ject which  is  already  full  of  interest. 
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By  E.  CtRiE, 
Profeumr  d  la  FacuUi  de*  SftenceH  lU  I"  UnivertUi  de  Farii. 

M.  Becquerel  discovered  in  1896  that  uranium  and  its  products  emit 
spontaneously  radiations  which,  like  the  BOnt^n  rays,  are  photo- 
graphically active,  augment  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  air 
through  which  they  pass,  traverse  black  paper  and  thin  sheets  of  metal 
freely,  but  can  neither  be  reflected  nor  refracted.* 

Compounds  of  thorium  emit  radiations  analogous  in  their  proper- 
ties, and  of  comparable  intensity.*^  The  radiations  thus  spontaneously 
emitted  bj'  certain  substances  received  the  name  "Becquerel  rayM," 
and  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  substances  emitting  them  as 
radio-active. 

Madame  Curie  and  myself  have  discovered  new  radio-active  sub- 
stances existing  in  minute  quantities  in  certain  minerals,  but  possess- 
ing the  property  of  radio-activity  in  a  very  high  degree.  We  have 
separated  the  radio-a<'tive  i^ubstance  polonium,  analogous  to  bismuth 
in  itM  chemical  reactions,  and  radium''  which  more  resembles  barium. 
M.  Debierne  has  since  separated  actinium,  which  is  a  radio-active  sub- 
stance to  be  classed  chemically  with  the  rare  earths.' 

Polonium,  radium,  and  actinium  emit  radiations  of  an  order  of  inten- 
sity a  million  times  higher  than  those  emitted  by  uranium  and  thorium, 
and  have  enabled  physicists  to  conduct  many  investigations  of  the 
phenomena  of  radio-activity  within  the  past  few  years.  The  present 
paper  is  confined  to  the  description  of  radium,  which  we  have  proved 
to  be  a  new  element,  and  have  succeeded  in  isolating  in  the  form  of  a 
pure  salt.-''  This  is  the  substance  which  has  been  most  widely  used  in 
researches  on  radio-activitv. 


"Translatfil  from  a  lecture  delivere*!  by  Prof.  E.  Curie  Iwtore  th«  Royal  Institu- 
lion  of  Lomlon,  as  printed  in  the  Revne  ScientiGqiie  FebrDar>-  IS,  1904. 

*Beoquerel,  Comptea  rendue  de  I'Academie  dts  Si-iences,  1896  ami  1897.  Rnther- 
ford,  Phil.  Mag.,  1S99. 

'■Schmidt,  Wied.  Ann.,  Band  65,  p.  141.  Madame  Cnrie,  Comptes  rendiis  de 
I'Acadeniie  des  Scienct*,  April,  1898. 

I*  Discovercl  in  an  invcti ligation  shared  with  M.  IMinont. 

'  P.  Curie  and  Mme,  Curie,  C.  R.  de  I'Academie  dea  Sciences,  July,  189S.  P.  Curie, 
Mine.  Curie,  and  M.  Kmont,  C.  R.,  December,  1898.  Debierne,  C.  R.,  October, 
1899,  and  April,  1900. 

/Mme.  Curie.    Th^  A  la  Facultti  dea  Sdenceade  Paris,  1903. 


II. 

The  radiation.^  of  radium  produce  photographic  impressions  very 
quickly,  and  are  able  to  penetrate  any  screen  whatsoever.  Bodies 
differ  in  transparency,  but  no  screen  is  absolutely  opaque  to  radium 
rays. 

The  radiations  of  radium  excite  phosphorescence  in  a  great  number 
of  bodies,  including,  among  others,  the  following:  Alkaline  salts, 
alkaline  earths,  organic  substances,  the  skin,  glass,  paper,  salts  of  ura- 
nium, etc.,  while  diamond,  plati no-cyanide  of  barium,  and  the  phos- 
phorescent sulphide  of  zinc  of  Sidot  are  particularly  sensitive.  The 
luminescence  of  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  zinc  persists  for  »ome 
time  after  the  removal  of  the  radium  which  excites  it. 

Radium  emits  its  rays  with  equal  intensity  whether  immersed  in 
liquid  air  at  —180'^  C.  or  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  a  bit  of 
radium  salt  is  placed  with  a  little  screen  of  platino-cyanide  of  barium 
in  a  test  tube  and  the  whole  plunged  into  liquid  air,  the  screen  appears 
to  glow  at  least  as  strongly  as  before.  Under  the  same  circumstances 
a  screen  of  sulphide  of  zinc  loses  some  of  its  himinosity,  but  this  is 
owing  to  the  dimini-sbed  phosphorescent  power  of  this  substance  at 
low  temperatures. 

Little  by  little  phosphorescent  substances  are  altered  under  the  pro- 
longed action  of  radium  and  become  less  readily  excited  and  less 
luminous. 

The  salts  of  radium  are  spontaneously  luminous,  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  render  themselves  phosphorescent  by  their  own  radio- 
activity. Radium-chloride  and  radium- bromide  are  the  most  intensely 
luminous  of  these  salts,  and  may  even  appear  visibly  bright  in  open 
daylight.  In  these  circumstances  the  light  emitted  by  the  radium 
recalls  to  mind  the  color  of  that  given  by  the  firefly  or  glowworm. 
The  luminosity  of  radium  salts  diminishes  with  lapse  of  time,  but 
never  wholly  disappears,  and  salts  at  first  uncolored  l>etx)me  at  length 
tinged  with  gray,  yellow,  or  violet. 

III. 

The  radiations  of  radium  impart  electrical  conductivity  to  the  air 
through  iibich  they  pa-ss.  When  a  fragment  of  radium  salt  is  brought 
near  a  charged  electroscope  the  latter  is  immediately  discharged.  If 
the  electroscope  is  inclosed  by  a  thick,  solid  wall  the  discharge  still 
takes  place,  though  more  slowly.  Lead  and  platinum  are  strongly 
absorbent,  but  aluminum  is  the  most  transparent  of  the  metals,  and 
organic  substances  absorb  relatively  little  of  the  Becquerel  rays. 

Nonconducting  liquids,  such  as  petroleum  ether,  sulphide  of  carbon, 
benzine,  and  liquid  air  are  rendered  conducting  under  the  inSucnce  of 
radium." 


a  p.  Curie,  t;.  It.,  FcLruary  17,  1902. 
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Under  certain  conditions  the  ludiations  of  radium  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  aparks  between  two  conductors  placed  in  air.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  1,  consisting  of  an  induction 
coil,  B,  from  the  poles,  P  and  P',  of  which  two  metallic  circuits  are 
led  to  micrometric  sparking  devices,  M  and  M',  at  considerable  dis- 
tance apart,  and  offering  two  distinct  paths  of  equal  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  sparks.  The  micrometers 
are  adjuiited  so  that  each  transmits 
equally  an  abundance  of  sparks  be- 
tween their  terminals.  Upon  bring- 
ing a  fragment  of  radium  near  one  o 
the  micrometers  the  sparks  cease  t 

pass  at  the  other.  no,  l.-Conducllvlt)- of  »Ir  BUgmene  "&)> 

It  appears  to  be  the  most  penetra-  radium. 

ting  rays  which  are  most  effective  in  promoting  electrical  conductivity, 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  rays  for  this  purpose  is  not  greatly  reduced 
by  interposing  a  lead  screen  2  centimeters  thick,  although  the  larger 
portion  of  the  rays  is  arrested  by  such  a  screen. 

IV. 
The  radiations  of  i-adiuin  can  lie  neither  reflected  nor  refracted. 
They  form  a  heterageneous  mixture,  Heparal)le  into  three  groups, 
which  following  the  nomenclature  of  Rutherford  we  will  dosignat«  by 
the  (ireek  letters  a,  p,  and  y.     These  groups  may  lie  disi-riminated 
by  the  aid  of  the  magnetic 
field;  for  in  an  intense  mag- 
netic Held  the  a  rays  are 
slightly   deviated    from    a 
rectilinear   course    in    the 
same  manner  as  the  "  canal 
rays"    in    vacuum    tubes, 
while  the  fi  rays  are  devi- 
ated like  the  cathode  rays, 
and  the  y  mys,  like  those 
of  It/intgen,  are  not  devi- 
ated at  all." 

A  bit  of  radium  (R,  fig. 
2)  is  placed  within  a  small 
cavity  in  a  block  of  lead. 
ri.,.-.-M«Kii..ii<.'wp.™ii.mof.,B,BmiY™y».         ]„  the  absence  of  all  mag- 
netic action  the  radiation  escapes  from  the  block  as  a  rectilinear  pen- 
cil, but  in  a  uniform  magnetic  field  normal  to  the  plunc  of  the  figure, 

"'iienel,  Wied.  Ann.,  Noveinl)er  2,  1899.  Meyer  and  Von  Schweidler,  Akad. 
AnzeiK-  Wien,  November  3  and  9,  189!l.  Becituerel,  C.  K.,  I>t'('ein1>er  11,  1H99,  Jan- 
uary 2«  and  February  16,  1903.  P.  Curie.  C.  R.,  January  8,  IIWO.  Villard,  C.  R., 
Vol.  CXXX,  p.  1010.    Rutheriord,  Phvsik-Zeitech.,  January  15,  1903.    LiOtWlC 
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and  directed  toward  the  r^ar  of  this  plane,  the  0  rays  are  strongly 
deflected  toward  the  riglit  and  cauwd  to  follow  a  circular  trajectory; 
the  a  rays  are  slightly  deviated  toward  the  left,  while  the  y  rays, 
which  are  far  the  least  abundant,  continue  in  a  straight  line. 

The  ci  rays  are  of  slight  penetrating  power.  A  aheet  of  aluminum 
only  a  few  hundredths  of  a  millimeter  in  thickness  absorbs  them.  To 
exhibit  their  deviation  a  very  intense  magnetic  field  is  required,  and 
the  actual  demonstration  requires  a  far  more  delicate  method  than 
that  indicated  in  lig.  2,  which  is  merely  a  diagram  given  in  general 
illustration." 

The  a  rays  may  l>e  compared  to  projectiles  of  atomic  dimensions 
charged  with  positive  electricity  and  shot  off  with  great  velocities. 
Apart  from  their  behavior  in  a  magnetic  field,  the  «  ra3's  may  be  rec- 
ognized by  their  manner  of  al>sorption  in  a  succession  of  thin  screens.* 
In  traversing  successively  a  series  of  screens  the  ei  rays  become  less 

Oand  less  penetrating,  whereas 
residual  Rontgen  rays  under 
these  circumstances  become 
more  and  more  penetrating. 
It  appears  that  the  energy  of 
each  projectile  becomes  less 
with  each  screen  that  it  passes, 
t  is  the  a  rays  which  appear 
\  active  in  the  beautiful 
experiment  exhibited   by  the 

0  spinthariscope  of  Sir  William 

Orookes.     In  this  apparatus  a 
small  fragment  of  i-adium  .salt 
(only  a  fraction  of  a  milligram) 
'  I  is  suspended  by  a  metallic  wire 

Fia.a.-MBgiieiicd..vfiiiionufp™)-».  ^^  ^  small  distance  (one-lialf 

millimeter)  from  a  st-recn  of  phosphorescent  sulphide  of  zinc.  When 
the  face  of  the  siTeeii  which  i.^  turned  toward  the  radium  is  examined 
in  darkness  by  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass,  it  appears  studded  with 
sparkling  points,  reminding  one  of  the  stars  in  the  sky,  except  that 
these  luminous  points  are  appearing  and  disappearing  continually. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  each  bright  point  which  appears  is  the  result 
of  the  impact  of  a  pibjectile,  and  thus  for  the  first  time  there  has  been 
dist^overed  a  means  of  distinguishing  an  individual  action  of  an  atom. 
The  0  rays  arc  analogous  to  the  cathode  rays  and  l)ehave  similarly 
in  the  magnetic  field.  They  comport  themselves  as  projectiles  chained 
negatively  and  escaping  from  the  mdium  with  high  velocity.  These 
projectiles  (electrons)  appear  to  have  a  mass  about  one  thousand  times 

"Rutherford,  I'hil.   M^.,  February,  1!KB.     Be.5|iierel.  C.  R.,  Vol.  CX XX VI,  p. 
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smaller  than  the  hydrogen  atom.  By  means  of  the  following  experi- 
nieut  the  magnetii;  deviation  of  the  ^  rays  may  be  demonstrated.  A 
tiny  phial  holding  a  little  radium,  K,  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  thick- 
walled  lead  tube,  AB,  as  shown  in  section  in  fig.  3.  An  electroscope 
is  placed  somewhat  beyond  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  so  that  the  pen- 
cil of  rays  emerging  from  the  tube  tends  to  discharge  the  electroscope. 
The  lead  tube  '\&  situated  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet,  £  E, 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  poles,  K  S.  When  the  current  is 
flowing  in  the  coils  of  the  eleetro-magnet  the  /3  rays  are  thrown  upon 
the  walls  of  the  lead  tube,  and  do  not  escape  to  discharge  the  electro- 


Fia.  4.— Negatlvu  elevtrlcsl  I'baCBcK  Iniiiiiported  by  p  rsTa. 

scope  as  before,  so  that  it  now  discharges  more  slowly.     When  the 
current  is  cut  off  the  electroscop*^  is  again  rapidly  discharged. 

It  may  be  shown  that  the  p  rays  transport  negative  electricity,  which 
is  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  arc  electrically  charged 
project! ies."  For  this  experiment  the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  4 
may  be  employed,  in  which  R  R  represent*  the  radium  emitting  the  yS 
rayH.  Those  among  them  which  are  directed  toward  the  upper  part 
of  the  figure  traverse  sut^oasively  a  thin  sheet  of  aluminum,  E  E  E  E, 
in  electrical  contact  with  the  earth,  and  supporting  an  insulating  block 
of  paraffin,  *  *  *  /.  They  are  finally  absorbed  by  a  lead  block,  M  M, 
which   is  connected  to  an  electrometer  by  an  insulated  wire.     It  is 


Piu.  S.— Nes>tlve  charges  caniul  by  a  rays. 

found  that  the  electrometer  is  continually  charged  negatively.  In 
this  experiment  the  «  rays  arc  absorbed  by  the  sheet  of  aluminum 
which  is  connected  to  ejirth.  The  layer  of  paraffin  is  required  to 
insulate  the  lead  block  M  M,  for  the  insulation  of  this  block  would  bo 
defw^tiveif  there  was  only  air  Ijctween  it  and  the  aluminum,  on  at^count 
of  the  air  Iwing  i-endcred  conducting  by  the  presence  of  the  rays,  so 
that  it  would  then  lie  impossible  to  dot^'ct  at  the  electrometer  the 
charging  of  the  lend  block. 

An  experiment  the  inverse  of  this  may  l>e  performed.     The  metallic 
trough  A  A  (fig.  5)  containing  radium.  R,  is  connected  with  the  elec- 

"M.  ami  Mine,  t^iirie,  C.  R.,  Maroh  S,  IflOO.  LiOOgIC 
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trometer  and  eurrounded  by  i)araffin,  i  i  i  /,  inclosed  in  the  metallic 
envelope  E  E  E  E,  which  is  connected  to  earth.  Since  the  a  rays  are 
but  feebly  penetrating  they  can  not  escape,  but  the  0  rays  traverse 
the  paraffin  and  carry  off  negative  electricity,  so  that  the  trough  A  A 
becomes  positively  (charged. 

A  sealed  glass  test  tube  containing  radium  salt  becomes  spontane- 
ously charged  with  electricity,  as  if  it  were  a  Leyden  jar.  If,  after  a 
sufficient  time,  a  line  is  traced  by  a  glass  cutter  on  the  wall  of  the  test 
tube,  a  S[>ark  may  pass  at  the  point  where  the  wall  is  thinned  by  the 
scratch,  and  at  the  same  time  the  operator  rccpives  a  feeble  shock  in 
his  fingers  by  the  passage  of  the  dischargtt. 

The  group  of  /S  j-ays  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  rays  differing  in 
their  penetrating  power.  Some  y3  rays  are  ub^orlM-d  by  a  thickness  of 
one  one-hundredth  millimeter  of  aluminum,  while  others  are  able  to 
traverse,  before  complete  al^oiption,  a  layer  of  lead  several  milU*- 
meters  in  thickness.  Another  method  of  distinguishing  the  varieties 
of  fi  rays  is  by  the  curvature  of  their  path  in  a  magnetic  field.  In  the 
experiment  represented  in  fig.  2  the  P  i-ays  deviated  by  the  m^netic 
field  would  dat'ken  a  photographic  plate  all  the  way  from  B  to  C 
The  least  deviated  i-ays  would  lie  dif^tinguished  at  C  and  those  most 
deviated  at  B.  Thus  there  would  appear  the  photograph  of  a  sort  of 
spectrum  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  field  on  the  (i 
rays.  By  interposing  a  thin  sheet  of  metal  in  the  [uith  of  the  rays,  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  rays  most  deviated  are  suppi'essed,  so  that  it 
appears  that  the  most  penetrating  rays  are  least  deviated." 

According  to  the  ballistic  theory,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  /3  rays 
arecomposedof  electrons  projected  with  diffei'ent  velocities.  The  most 
penetrating  rays  have  the  highest  velocity.  Kaufmann's  researches, 
interpreted  in  the  liglit  of  the  th(K)ry  of  electrons  as  given  by  M. 
Abraham,  lead  to  very  important  genei-al  conclusions,  (."■ertain  very 
penetrating  p  rays  iiniy  consist  of  electrons  impressed  with  a  velocity 
uiiie-tentlis  of  tliat  of  light.  The  pro]>erty  of  mass  in  electrons,  and 
perhaps  in  all  bodies,  may  Ik;  a  consequence  of  electro-magnetic  reac- 
tions. The  energy  required  to  impress  higher  and  higher  velocities 
upon  an  electrically  charged  body  appronclies  infinity  when  the  veloc- 
ity of  the  lx>dy  approaches  the  velocity  of  lif^ht. 

The  ;'  rays,  which  are  not  deviable  in  a  magnetic  field,  and  which 
are  analogous  to  X-rays,  form  but  ti  small  part  of  the  total  radiation. 
Certain  y  rays  are  extivmely  pt^netratinfj,  and  arc  able  to  traverse  a 
thickness  of  several  centimeters  of  lead. 

Becquerol  rays  may  be  utilized  to  make  radiographs  without  special 
apparatus.  A  small  glai^  test  tube  cx>ntaining  some  hundredths  of  a 
gram  of  i^adium  salt  replaces  the  Orookes  tulie.  Both  fi  and  ;'  rays 
are  employed,  but  such  radiographs  lack  sharpness  on  account  of  the 
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diffiuion  of  the  ^  rays  by  the  bodies  through  which  they  pass.     Sharp 
radiographs  are  obtained  by  deflecting  the  §  rays  with  a  magnetic 
field,  so  that  only  the  y  rays  remain;  but  the  y  rays  are  so  feeble  that 
several  day»^  exposure  must  then  l)e  employed. 
V. 
Kadium  saltti  continually  give  off  heat."    The  evolution  of  heat  is 
so  great  that  it  may  be  shown  in  a  rough  experiment  made  with  two 
ordinary  mercury  thermometers.    Two  similar  vacuum-jacketed  recep- 
tacles (A  and  A',  Fig.  6)  are  employed.    In  one  of  them,  A,  let  us 
suppose,  is  placed  a  test  tube  containing  0.7  gram  of  pure  radium 
bromide,  and  in  the  second,  A',  is  a  similar  tube  of  inactive  substance 
such  as  chloride  of  barium.     The  temperature  of  each  inclosure  is 
indicated  by  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  is  close  to  the  t«st  tube.     The 
top  of  each  vessel  is  closed  by  a  wad  of  cotton.     In  these  conditions 
the  thermometer  t,  which  i.s  placed  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  radium, 
continually    indicates    a    temperature 
about  3*^  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
thermometer  t'. 

A  determination  of  the  amount  of 
heat  emitted,  hy  the   radium   may  be 
made  with  the  aid  of  the  ice  calorimeter 
of  Bunsen.     When  a  tube  of  radium  is 
A  fi  placed  in  the  calorimeter,  there  is  ob- 

seiTed  a  continual  evolution  of  heat, 
which  ceases  when  the  radium  is  with- 
drawn. Mea.-«urements  made  with  a 
sample  of  radium  which  had  been  pre- 
Fiu.e.-cuiit)iiu»iuicvi)iuti.muri!t'iiihx  pared  a  long  time  previously  indicated 
"^'""'  that  each   giam   of   radium   gives  off 

about  80  small  calories  per  hour.  Thus  radium  gives  off  sufficient 
heat  in  an  hour  to  melt  \\»  own  weight  of  ice.  This  evolution  of  heat 
produces  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  salt,  nor  can  any  ordinary 
chemical  reaction  be  pointed  out  as  the  source  of  the  heat  evolved. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  radium  salt  when  first  prepared  gives  off 
comparatively  little  heat,  and  that  the  heating  increases  steadily  toward 
a  maximum  amount,  which  is  not  fully  attained  at  the  end  of  a  month. 
When  a  wilt  of  radium  is  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is 
placed  in  a  sealed  tube,  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved  by  the  solution  is 
at  tiixt  feeble,  but  increases  and  tends  toward  a  constant  value,  which 
is  attained  after  about  a  month.  When  this  constant  state  is  reached, 
the  salt  in  solution  evolves  the  same  amount  of  heat  which  it  would 
give  if  in  a  solid  state. 

The  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  radium  at  different  temperatures 
may  l)e  determined  by  causing  it  to  boil  a  liquefied  gas,  and  measuring 

"Curie  and  Labonie,  C.  R.,  March  16,  1903. 
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the  volume  of  gas  evolved.     This  experiment  may  be  performed  with 
methyl  chloride  (at  —21*^  C).     Professor  Dewar  and  M,  Curie  have 
conductedsuch  experiments  with  liquid  oxygen  (at  —IHO'^C.)  and  liquid 
hydrogen  (at  —  292^  C).    This  lust  liquid  serves  the  purpose  pBrtioularly 
well.     A  tube  A  (fig.  7)  (closed  at  the  lower  end  and  inclosed  by  a 
vacuum  heat  insulator  of  Dewar)  contains  a  little  liquid  hydrogen  H. 
A  tube  tt'  serves  to  convey  the  gas  to  be  collected  over  water  in  the 
inverted  graduate  E.     The  tube  A  and  its  insulator  are  plunged  into 
a  bath  of  liquid  hydrogen  H'.     In  these  conditions  no  evolution  of  gas 
is  produced  in  A.     But  when  a  tube  a  containing  i).7  gram  of  radium 
bromide  is  placed  in  the  hydrogen  in  the  tube  A.  the  gas  is  continually 
evolved  at  the  rate  of  73  cubic  centimeters  per  minute. 
VI. 
The  radiations  of  radium  provoke  many  chemical  reactions.     They 
act  upon  the  substances  employed  in  photography  in  the 
same  manner  as  light,     (jlass  is  tinged  violet  or  brown, 
and  salts  of  the  alkalies  are  colored  yellow,  violet,  blue, 
or  green.    Under  the  action  of  the  rays  paraffin,  paper, 
and  celluloid  turn  yellow,  paper  becomes  brittle,  and 
ordinary  phosphorus  is  tran.iformed  into  the  red  va- 
riety.    In  general,  bodies  phospbore.'^cent  under   the 
action  of  radium  rays  undergo  a  transformation,  and  at 
Fio  7— Boiling  li-  thesame  time  their  phosphorcscencc  tcnds  to  disappear. 
iiLd  hj-drogen  by  Finally  it  has  been  shown  that  the  presence  of  radium 
"""■  salts  promotes  the  formation  of  ozone  in  the  air. 

VII. 
The  radiations  of  radium  produce  various  physiological  effects. 
A  salt  of  radium  contained  in  an  opaque  tube  of  metal  or  pa-tteboard 
produces  a  sen.'sation  of  light  upon  the  eye.  This  may  be  shown  by 
placing  the  tube  of  radium  before  the  closed  eye  or  against  the  temple. 
The  eye  then  becomes  phosphoresce ntly  luminous  under  the  inHuence 
of  tlie  rays  and  light  is  perceived  within  the  eye  itself." 

Radium  acts  upon  the  skin  so  that  if  one  holds  a  tube  of  radium  in 
the  hand  for  some  minutes,  though  no  particular  sensation  is  felt  at 
the  time,  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days  an  inflammation  is  produced 
and  then  the  skin  sloughs  off  at  the  plaice  where  the  radium  was 
applied.  If  the  action  of  I'adium  is  continued  long  enough  a  sore  is 
formed  which  may  take  months  to  henl.  The  action  of  radium  rays 
on  the  skin  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  ROntgen  rays.  It  has  been 
attempted  to  utilize  it  in  the  treatment  of  lupus  and  cancer.^ 

"Giesel,  Naturforsclierversftnmilung,  Miinolien,  ]Sil!i.  HimstJHit  ami  Nji((el,  Ann. 
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The  action  of  radium  rays  on  nervous  centers  may  result  in  paralysifi 
or  death.  They  seem  to  act  with  particular  intensity  on  living  tissues 
in  the  process  of  growth." 

VIII. 

When  any  solid  body  is  placed  near  a  salt  of  radium  it  acqHires  the 
radiant  properties  of  radium,  or  in  other  words  becomes  radio-active. 
This  induced  radio-activity  persists  for  some  time  after  the  body  is 
removed  from  the  presence  of  the  radium,  but  it  becomce  steadily 
feebler  and  diminishes  about  half  in  each  half  hour  till  it  disappears. 
This  phenomenon  ia  produced  in  a  particularly  intense  and  regular 
fashion  if  the  solid  body  is  placed  with  the  radium  salt  in  a  closed 
vessel,  and  it  is  advantageous  to  employ  a  solution  of  radium  salt 
rather  than  the  salt  in  the  solid  form.' 

A  salt  of  radium  is  platred  at  A  (fig.  8)  in  a  glass  reservoir  which 
communicates  by  tubes  t  and  t'  with  two  other  glass  reservoirs  B  and 
C,  from  which  air  may  be  exhausted.     It  may  be  shown  that  the  walls 
of  the  reservoirs  B  and  C  become  radio-active  and  emit 
Bec(|uerel  rays  analogous  to  those  emitted  ordinarily  by 
radium  itself,  while  on  the  contrary  the  solution  of  radium  tU 
emit^   very   little   radiation,  so   that  the   radio-activity 
Incomes,  as  it  were,  exteriorized. 

This  phenomenon  is  well  exhibited  in  other  gases  than 
air,  and  is  independent  of  the  presence  of  the  gas.     The 
radio-activity  is  communicated  from  one  place  to  another 
by  a  sort  of  conduction  through  the  gas,  and  may  even  be 
propagated  from  one  reservoir  to  another  through  a  cap- 
illary tube.     Gas  which  has  been  in  contact  with  radium,  ' 
therefore,   acquires  the  proi>erty   of    imparting  radio- 
activity to  solids.     The  gas  is  itself  radio-active,  but  does  not  emit 
rays  which  are  very  penetrating.     Bays  emitted  by  gases  are  not 
transmitted  through  the  walls  of  a  glass  receiver. 

When  the  gas  thus  modified  is  removed  far  from  the  radium  it  retains 
its  properties  for  a  long  time,  and  continues  to  emit  Becquerel  rays  of 
slight  [>enetration  and  to  impart  radio-activity  to  solids.  But  its 
activitj'  from  either  point  of  view  diminishes  by  half  in  each  four  days 
till  it  disappears. 

Rutherford  supposes  that  radium  continually  emits  a  radio-active 
gaseous  substance  which  diffuses  in  space  and  provokes  the  induced 
radio-activity.  He  gives  to  this  hypothetical  substance  the  name  of 
radium  emanation  and  believes  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  mixed  condi- 
tion in  gases  in  the  vicinity  of  radium.     Without  necessarily  admit- 
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ting  the  material  oature  of  the  emanation,  this  expression  may  be 
employed  to  designate  the  special  radlo-aotive  energy  stored  in  the 
gas." 

Air  charged  with  the  emanation  provokes  phosphorescence  in  bodies 
which  are  immersed  in  it.  Glass  (especially  Thuringian  glass)  gives 
a  beautiful  white  or  green  phosphorescence.  Sidot's  sulphide  of  zinc 
becomes  excessively  brilliant  under  the  action  of  the  emanation.*  This 
experiment  may  be  tried  with  the  apparatus  shown  in  fig.  8,  The 
cock  B  being  closed,  the  radio-active  emanation  which  is  emitted  by 
the  solution  in  A  saturates  the  air  above  the  solution.  When  the 
emanation  has  accumulated  in  A  for  some  days  the  reservoirs  H  and 
C,  whose  inner  walls  are  coated  with  zinc  sulphide,  are  exhausted. 
The  cock  R"  is  then  closed  and  R  opened,  so  that  the  air  charged  with 
the  emanation  expands  suddenly  into  the  reservoirs  B  and  C,  which 
immediately  become  luminous. 

Radium  emanation  comports  itself  as  a  gas  from  many  points  of 
view.  Thus  it  is  shared  in  the  same  proportions  as  a  gas  would  be  by 
two  communicating  reservoirs.  It  diffuses  in  air  according  to  the  law 
of  diffusion  of  gases,  and  has  a  coefficient  of  diffusion  not  far  from  that 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  air. ' 

Messrs.  Rutherford  and  Soddy  discovered  that  the  emanation  has 
the  property  of  condensing  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air.''  The 
effects  of  such  condensation  may  be  shown  with  the  apparatus  pictured 
in  fig.  8.  The  cock  R"  being  closed,  and  the  emanation  being  diffused 
throughout  the  apparatus,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  last 
descrit>ed,  the  reservoirs  B  and  C  (which  are  covered  within  with  phos- 
phorescent zinc  sulphide)  are  luminous.  On  closing  the  cwk  R  and 
plunging  the  reservoir  C  in  liquid  air,  at  the  end  of  a  half  hour,  it  is 
seen  that  the  reservoir  B  has  lost  its  luminosity,  while  the  reservoir  C 
is  still  bright.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  emanation  has  quitted  the  res- 
ervoir B  and  become  condensed  in  the  cxmled  portion  of  the  reservoir 
C.  However,  the  luminosity  of  C  is  not  very  intense,  since  the  phas- 
phorescence  of  sulphide  of  zinc  is  more  feeble  at  the  temperature  of 
liquid  air  than  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  by  closing  the  cock  R', 
which  interrupts  communication  between  the  two  reservoirs,  and 
again  bringing  C  to  the  temperature  of  the  surroundings,  it  becomes 
again  brilliantly  illuminated,  while  B  remains  dark.  Thus  the  ema- 
nation which  at  first  filled  the  two  reservoirs  is  now  all  contained  in  C. 

The  preceding  experiments  tend  to  convince  us  that  the  emanation 
is  analogous  to  ordinary  gases,  but  up  to  the  present  time  the  hj-poth- 
esis  of  the  existence  of  such  a  gas  rests  wholly  on  the  manifestations 
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of  radio-activity.     It  may  be  remarked  that,  contrary  to  the  behavior 
of  ordinary-  gases,  the  emanation  spontaneously  disappears  when  con- 
tained for  a  sufficient  time  in  a  sealed  tube. 
The  quantity  of  emanation  diminishes  by  a  half  in  four  days,  and  this 
■  time  constant  is  characteiistic  of  the  emanation  of  radium. 

IX. 

Having  briefly  enumerat*?d  the  prim^ipal  properties  of  radium,  it  is 
proper  to  recall  in  a  few  words  the  origin  of  it«  discovery,  in  which 
Mme.  Curie  has  had  a  very  great  share." 

Experimcnt-i  with  the  substanecs  soparaUKl  from  uranium  and  tho- 
rium had  showed  that  the  radio-activity  is  an  atomic  property  which 
always  accompanies  the  atoms  of  thette  simple  suhsbinces.  The  radio- 
activity of  a  complex  substance  is  generally  greater  the  larger  the  pro- 
portion of  the  radio-active  metal  contained  in  the  compound.  Certain 
ores  of  uraniuru,  as  pitchblende,  chalcolite,  and  camotite,  have,  how- 
ever, a  radio-ai'tivity  superior  to  that  of  metallic  uranium.  We  there- 
fore questioned  whether  these  minerals  might  not  contain  in  minute 
proportion  some  substances  still  unrecognized  and  far  more  radio-active 
than  uranium,  and  we  searched  by  chemical  methods  for  the  hypo- 
thetical substances,  always  guided  by  the  radio-activity  of  the  sub- 
stance treated. 

Our  anticipations  were  verified  by  the  results.  Pitchblende  con- 
tains new  radio-active  substances,  but  in  an  excessively  minute  pro- 
portion. A  ton  of  pitchblende,  for  example,  contains  a  quantity  of 
radium  on  the  order  of  one-tenth  of  a  gram.  In  these  conditions  the 
preparation  of  radium  .salts  is  very  tedious  and  costly.  A  ton  of  ore 
furnishes  some  kilograms  of  nidiferous  barium  bromide,  from  which 
the  radium  is  extracted  by  a  series  of  fractionations. 

During  the  separation  of  radium,  Demar^-ay,  whose  recent  death  is 
much  deploit'd,  was  so  gooil  as  to  examine  spectroscopically  the  prod- 
ucts which  we  prepared.  This  cooperation  was  most  valuable  to  us, 
for  at  the  conclusion  of  our  research  the  spectrum  analysis  confirmed 
our  anticipations  and  furnished  the  proof  that  the  radio-active  barium 
which  we  had  separated  from  pitchblende  contained  a  new  element. 
Demar^-ay  made  the  first  investigation  of  the  spectrum  of  radium,* 

Radium  has  a  very  sensitive  spectrum  reaction— indeed,  quite  as 
sensitive  as  that  of  barium.  The  presents  of  radium  may  be  detected 
8pe<'troscopically  in  radifcrous  barium  containing  only  one  ten- 
thousandth  of  radium;  but  the  radio-activity  of  radium  gives  a  reac- 
tion 10,0(H)  times  as  sensitive  still.  An  electrometer  ordinarily  well 
insulated  enables  tlie  obser\-er  to  detect  readily  the  presence  of  radium 
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when  contained  in  a  mixture  of  inactive  substance  in  the  proportion 
of  i  to  H»,O(Xl,0O0. 

BadiuQi  la  a  higher  honiologiie  of  barium  in  the  series  of  alkaline 
earth  metalti.  Its  atomic  weight  ha»i  l>een  determined  by  Madame 
Curie  to  be  226. 

While  thii^  a  near  neighbor  to  barium,  it  is  not  found,  even  as  a 
trace,  in  the  ordinary  mineral  sourcet;  of  barium,  and  only  accompanies 
it  in  the  uranium  orea,  which  fact  is  of  great  theoretical  importance. 


Radium  therefore  gives  us  an  eximiple  of  a  l>ody  which,  while 
remaining  in  the  same  state,  evolves  continuously  a  considerable 
amount  of  enei^y.  This  fact  is  apparently  in  contradiction  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  energetics,  and  various  hypotheses  have 
been  put  forwai-d  to  avoid  this  contradiction. 

Among  these  hypotheses  we  may  consider  two  wliich  were  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  studies  of  radio-activity." 

In  the  lirst  hypotbcRis  it  is  assumed  that  radium  is  an  element  in 
process  of  evolution.  It  must  then  be  admitted  that  the  evolution  is 
extremely  slow,  so  that  no  appreciable  change  of  state  is  discernable 
in  the  course  of  several  years,  for  the  energy  which  is  disengaged 
in  the  course  of  a  year  corresponds  with  an  insignilicant  traniiorma- 
tion  of  matter.  It  would  appear  natural  to  suppose  that  the  quantity 
of  energy  put  in  play  in  the  ti-ans format! on  of  atoms  is  considemble. 

The  second  hypothesis  assumes  the  existence  in  space  of  radiations 
still  unknown  and  inaccessible  to  our  senses.  Radium  might  be 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  ab.sorbing  the  energy  of  these  hypothetical 
rays  and  transforming  it  into  radio-active  energy. 

The  two  hypotheses  which  we  have  mentioned  seem  not  incompatible. 

Since  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  there  was  made  (June  19,  11K)3)  a 
discovery  of  great  importance  bj'  Messrs.  Kamsay  and  Soddy.  They 
found  that  the  emanation  of  radium  as  it  disappears  gives  place  to  the 
production  of  helium  gas,  whose  presence  can  be  recognized  by  spec- 
trum analysis.  It  seems,  then,  that  we  ai'e  here  brought  face  to  face 
for  the  first  time  with  the  formation  of  an  clement.  It  is  po.ssible 
that  radium  is  an  unstable  chemical  element,  and  that  helium  is  pro- 
duced as  one  of  the  products  of  its  disaggregation, 
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By  J.  J,  Thomson. 

•The  ditM^overy  bv  Monsieur  and  Madame  Curie  that  u  sample  of 
radium  gives  out  sufficient  energy  to  melt  half  ik5  weight  of  ice  per 
hour  has  attracted  attention  to  the  question  of  the  source  from  which 
the  radium  derives  the  energy  necessary  to  maintain  the  radiation; 
this  prohlem  has  beeii  before  us  ever  since  the  original  discovery  by 
Bccquerel  of  the  radiation  from  uranium.  It  has  I>een  suggested  that 
the  radium  derives  its  energy  from  the  air  surrounding  it;  that  the  atoms 
of  radium  pos-sess  the  faculty  of  abstracting  the  kinetic  energy  from  the 
more  rapidly  moving  air  molecules  while  they  are  able  to  retain  their 
own  energy  when  in  collision  with  the  slowly  moving  molecules  of  air. 
I  can  not  see,  however,  that  even  the  possession  of  this  property  would 
explain  the  behavior  of  radium;  for  imagine  a  portion  of  radium 
placed  in  a  cavity  in  a  block  of  ice.  The  ice  around  the  radium  gets 
melted.  Where  does  the  energy  for  this  come  from  ?  By  the  hypothe»i9 
there  isno  change  in  the  energy  of  the  air  radium  system  in  the  cavity, 
for  the  energy  gained  by  the  radium  is  lost  by  the  air,  while  heat  can 
not  flow  into  the  cavity  from  outside,  for  the  melted  ice  around  the 
cavity  is  hotter  than  the  ice  surrounding  it. 

Another  suggestion  which  has  been  made  is  that  the  air  is  traversed 
by  a  very  penetrating  kind  of  Becquerel  radiation,  and  that  it  is  the 
absorption  of  this  radiation  that  gives  the  eneiyy  to  the  radium.  We 
have  direct  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  radiation,  for  McCIennun 
and  Burton  have  recently  shown  that  the  ionization  of  a  gR.s  inside  a 
closed  vessel  is  diminished  by  immei'sing  the  vessel  in  a  large  tank  full 
of  water,  suggesting  that  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  ionization  of  the  gas 
is  due  to  a  radiation  which  could  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  but 
which  was  stopped  to  an  appreciable  extent  by  the  water.  To  explain 
the  heating  effect  observed  with  radium,  the  absorption  of  this  radia- 
tion by  radium  must  be  on  an  altogether  different  scale  fi-om  it■^ 
absorption  by  other  metals.  As  no  direct  experiments  have  been  made 
on  radium,  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case;  it  is  not,  however, 
what  we  should  expect  from  the  cxperimenb^  which  have  been  made 
on  the  absorption  of  this  radiation  by  other  metals,  for  these  experi- 
ments have  shown  that  the  absorption  depends  solely  upon  the  density 
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of  the  absorbing  substance  and  not  upon  its  (ibemicnl  nature  or  phys- 
ical state.  If  this  law  hold  for  I'adium,  the  absoi-ption  by  it  would  be 
on  the  same  scale  as  the  absorption  by  load  or  gold  and  altogether  too 
small  to  explain  the  observed  effects.  We  are  thus  led  to  seek  for 
some  other  explanation.  1  think  that  the  absence  of  i-hange  in  the 
radium  baa  been  assumed  without  sufficient  justification;  all  that  the 
experiments  justify  us  in  concluding  in  that  the  rate  of  change  is  not 
sufficiently  rapid  to  l>e  appreciable  in  a  few  months.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  very  strong  evidence  that  the  substances  actually  engaged 
in  emitting  these  radiations  can  only  keep  up  the  process  for  a  short 
time;  then  they  die  out,  and  the  subsequent  radiation  is  due  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  radiators. 

Take,  for  example,  Becquerel's  experiment  when  he  precipitated 
barium  from  a  radio-aetive  solution  containing  umnium,  and  found 
that  the  radio-activity  was  transferred  to  the  prei^ipitate,  the  solution 
not  being  radio-active;  after  a  time,  however,  the  radio-active  precipi- 
tate lost  its  radio-activity,  while  the  solution  of  uranium  regained  its 
original  vigor.  The  same  thing  is  verj'  strikingly  shown  by  the 
remarkable  and  suggestive  experiments  made  by  Rutherford  and 
Soddy  on  thorium.  They  separated  ordinary  radio-active  thoria  into 
two  parts,  titinsferring  piTu-tically  all  the  radio-activity  to  a  body 
called  by  them  "thorium  X,"  the  mass  of  which  was  infinitesimal  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  original  thoria.  The  thorium  X  thus 
separated  lost  in  a  few  day.s  its  radio-activity,  while  the  original  thoria 
in  the  same  time  again  became  i-adio-active.  This  seems  as  clear  a 
proof  as  we  could  wish  for  that  the  radio-activity  of  a  given  set  of 
molecules  is  not  pernianent.  The  same  want  of  permanence  is  .shown 
by  the  radio-a<rtive  emanations  from  thorium  and  radium,  and  by  the 
induced  radio-activity  exhibited  by  bodies  which  have  Ixsen  negatively 
ele<.;trilied  and  exposed  to  these  emanations  or  to  the  open  air;  in  all 
these  cases  the  radio-activity  ceases  after  a  few  <lays.  "  I  have  recently 
found  that  the  water  from  deep  wells  in  Cambridge  contains  a  radio- 
active gas,  and  that  this  gas  after  being  lil>erated  from  the  water 
gradually  loses  its  radio-activity.  The  radio-activity  of  polonium,  too, 
is  known  not  to  be  permanent. 

The  view  that  seems  to  me  to  be  su^ested  by  these  result*;  is  that 
the  atom  of  radium  is  not  stable  under  all  conditions,  and  that  among 
tbc  large  number  of  atoms  contained  in  any  specimen  of  radium  there 
are  a  few  which  arc  in  the  condition  in  which  stability  ceases  and 
which  pass  into  some  other  configuration,  giving  out  as  they  do  so 
large  a  quantity  of  energy.  I  may,  perhaps,  make  my  meaning  clearer 
by  considering  a  hypothetical  (^ase.  Suppose  that  the  atoms  of  a  gas 
X  become  unstable  when  they  possess  an  amount  of  kinetic  energy  100 
times,  say,  the  average  kinetic  energy  of  the  atoms  at  the  temperature 
of  the  room.    Thei'e  would,  according  to  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  law 
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of  distribution,  always  be  a  few  atomic  in  tbe  gas  possessing  this 
amount  of  kinetic  energy;  these  would  by  hypothesis  break  up.  If  in 
doing  so  they  gave  out  a  large  amount  of  energy  in  the  form  of 
Becquerel  radiation,  the  gas  would  be  radio-active  and  would  continue 
to  be  Ko  until  all  its  atoms  had  pus8ed  through  the  pha.se  in  which  they 
possessed  enough  energy  to  make  them  unstable.  If  this  energy  were 
100  times  the  average  energy  it  would  probably  take  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years  before  the  radio-activity  of  the  gaa  was  sensibly 
diminished.  Now  in  tbe  ca^e  of  radium,  just  as  in  the  ga.s,  the  atoms 
are  not  all  in  identical  physical  circumstances,  and  if  there  is  any  law 
of  distribution  like  the  Maxwell-Boltzmann  law,  there  will  on  the 
above  hypothesis,  be  a  very  slow  transformation  of  tbe  atoms  accom- 
panied by  a  liberation  of  energy.  In  the  hypothetical  case  we  have 
taken  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  kinetic  energy  as  the 
critei'ion  for  instability.  The  argument  will  apply  if  any  other  test  is 
taken. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  explanation  that  if  the  rate  at  which  tbe 
atoms  are  being  transformed  is  very  slow,  the  energy  liberated  l)y  the 
transformation  of  a  given  number  of  atoms  must  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  set  free  when  the  same  number  of  atoms  are  concerned  in 
any  known  chemical  combination.  It  must  Ijc  remembered,  however, 
that  the  changes  contemplated  on  this  hypothesis  are  of  a  different 
kind  from  those  wcurrtng  in  ordinary  chemical  combination.  The 
chungcM  we  are  considering  are  changes  in  the  contigunition  of  the 
atom,  and  it  is  pf>ssible  that  changes  of  this  kind  may  be  accompanied 
by  the  liI>eration  of  very  large  quantities  of  energy.  Thus,  taking 
the  atomic  weight  of  radium  »s  2^5,  if  the  mass  of  the  atom  of  radium 
were  due  to  the  presence  in  it  of  a  large  number  of  coipusclcs,  each 
carrying  the  charge  of  3.4  by  10"'"  electixistatic  units  of  negative 
electricity,  and  if  this  charge  of  negative  electricity  were  as^tociated 
with  an  equal  charge  of  positive,  so  as  to  make  tbe  atom  electrically 
neutral,  then  if  these  positive  and  negative  charges  were  separaU'd  by 
a  distance  of  !()-*  cm.,  the  intiinsic  energy  possessed  by  the  atom 
would  be  so  great  that  a  diminution  of  it  by  1  per  cent  would  be  able 
to  maintain  the  radiation  from  radium  as  mea.surcd  by  Curie  for 
30,000  years. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  radiation  from  a  concentrated 
mass  of  radium  may  possibly  be  very  much  greater  than  that  from 
the  same  mass  when  disseminated  through  a  large  volume  of  pitch- 
blende; for  it  is  possible  that  the  radiation  from  one  atom  may  tend  to 
put  the  surrounding  atoms  in  the  unstable  state.  If  this  were  so,  more 
atoms  would  in  a  given  time  pass  from  the  one  state  to  the  other  if 
they  were  placed  so  as  to  receive  the  radiation  from  their  neighboi's 
than  if  they  were  dissGminate<l  through  a  matrix  which  shielded  each 
radium  atom  from  the  radiation  given  out  by  its  neighbors.     ^  , 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  RADIO-ACTIVITY  AND  THE  PRODUC- 
TION OF  HELIUM  FROM  RADIUM." 


By  Sir  Wiluah  Rahsav  and  Mr.  Fi 


(1)  EXPERIMENTS  C 

Of  recent  years  many  investigHtions  have  been  made  by  Elster  and 
Geitel,  Wilson,  Strutt,  Rutherford,  Cooke,  Allen,  and  others  on  the 
spontaneous  ionization  of  the  g&aea  of  the  aCmoMphere  and  on  the 
excited  radio-activity  obtainable  from  it.  It  became  of  interest  to 
ascertain  whether  the  inert  monatomic  gases  of  the  atmosphere  beai' 
any  share  in  these  phenomena.  For  this  purpose  a  small  electroscope 
contained  in  a  glass  tube  of  about  20  cubic  centimeters  capacity',  cov- 
ered in  the  interior  with  tin  foil,  was  employed.  After  charging,  the 
apparatus  if  exhausted  retained  its  charge  for  thirty -six  hours  without 
diminution.  Admission  of  air  caused  a  slow  dischai^e.  In  similar 
experiments  with  helium,  neon,  argon,  krypton,  and  xenon,  the  last 
mixed  with  oxygen,  the  rate  of  discharge  was  proportional  to  the 
density  and  pressure  of  the  gas.  This  shows  that  the  ga^es  have  no 
special  radio-activity  of  their  own,  and  accords  with  the  explanation 
already  advanced  by  these  investigators,  that  the  discharging  power 
of  the  air  is  caused  by  extraneous  radio-activity. 

Experiments  were  also  made  with  the  dregs  left  after  liquefied  air 
had  nearly  entirely  evaporated,  and  again  with  the  same  result;  no 
increase  in  dischar^ng  power  is  produced  by  concentration  of  a  possi- 
ble radio-active  constituent  of  the  atmosphere. 


The  word  emanation,  originally  used  by  Boyle("substantial  emana- 
tions from  the  celestial  bodies"),  was  resuscitated  by  Rutherford  to 
designate  definite  substances  of  a  gaseous  nature  continuously  pro- 
duced from  other  substances.  The  term  was  also  used  by  Russell 
("emanation  from  hydrogen  i>eroxide")  in  much  the  same  sense.     If 
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the  adjective  "radio-active"  be  added,  the  phenomenon  of  Rutherford 
is  diistinguished  from  the  phenomena  observed  by  Russell.  In  thb 
section  we  are  dealing  with  the  emanation,  or  radio-active  gas  obtained 
from  radinra.  Rutherford  and  Soddj  investigated  the  chemical  imture 
of  the  thorium  emanation  {Phil.  Mag.,  1902,  p.  580)  and  of  the  radium 
emanation  (ihid.,  1903,  p.  457),  and  came  to  the  concliLsion  that  these 
emanations  are  inert  gaee.'^  which  withstand  the  action  of  reagents  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unohserved  except  with  the  members  of  the  argon 
family.  This  conclusion  was  arrived  at  because  the  emanation.^  from 
thorium  and  radium  could  Iw  pa.'^sed  without  alteration  over  platinum 
and  palladium  black,  chromate  of  lead,  zinc  dust,  and  m^nesium 
powder,  nll-at  a  red  heat. 

We  have  since  found  that  the  radium  emanation  withstands  pro- 
longed sparking  with  oxygen  over  alkali,  and  also,  during  several 
hours,  the  action  of  a  heated  mixture  of  magnesium  powder  and  time. 
The  discharging  power  was  maintained  unaltered  after  this  treatment, 
and  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  amount  of  radium  was  employed  it 
was  po.ssihle  to  use  the  self-luminosity  of  the  gas  as  an  optical  demon- 
stration of  its  persistence. 

In  an  experiment  in  which  the  emanation  mixed  with  oxygen  had 
been  sparked  for  several  hours  over  alkali,  a  minute  fraction  of  the 
total  mixture  wa.s  found  to  discharge  an  electroscope  almost  instantly. 
From  the  main  quantity  of  the  gas  the  oxygen  was  withdrawn  by 
ignited  phosphoru.s,  and  no  visible  residue  was  left.  When,  however, 
another  gas  was  introduced,  so  as  to  come  into  contact  with  the  top  of 
the  tul>e,  and  then  withdrawn,  the  emanation  was  found  to  be  present 
in  it  in  unaltered  amount.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  phosphorus 
burning  in  oxygen  and  sparking  with  oxygen  has  no  effect  upon  the 
gas  so  far  as  can  bo  detected  by  its  nidio-aetive  properties. 

The  experiments  with  magnesium  lime  were  more  strictly  quanti- 
tative. The  method  of  testing  the  gas  Itefore  and  after  treatment  with 
the  reagent  was  to  take  one  two-thousandth  part  of  the  whole  mixed 
with  air,,  and  after  introducing  it  into  the  reservoir  of  an  electroscope 
to  measure  the  rate  of  discharge.  Thp  magnesium -lime  tube  glowed 
brightly  when  the  mixture  of  emanation  and  air  was  admitted,  and  it 
was  maintained  at  a  red  heat  for  three  hours.  The  gas  was  then 
washodoutwitb  a  little  hydrogen,  diluted  with  air,  and  tested  as  before. 
It  was  found  that  the  discharging  power  of  the  gas  had  been  quite 
unaltered  by  this  treatment. 

The  emanation  can  be  dealt  with  as  a  gas;  it  can  be  extracted  by  aid 
of  a  Topler  pump;  it  can  be  condensed  in  a  U-tube  surrounded  by 
liquid  air,  and  when  condensed  it  can  be  "washed"  with  another  gas 
which  can  be  pumped  off  completely,  and  which  then  pos-scsses  no 
luminosity  and  practically  no  discharging  power.  The  pa.ss»gc  of  the 
emanation  from  place  to  place  through  glass  tulies  can  be  followed  by 
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the  eye  in  a  darkened  room.  On  opening  a  stopcock  between  a  tube 
containing  the  emanation  and  the  pump,  the  slow  How  through  the 
capillary  tube  can  be  noticed;  the  mpid  passage  along  the  wider  tubes; 
the  delay  caused  by  the  plug  of  phosphorus  pcntoxide,  and  the  sudden 
diffusion  into  the  reservoir  of  the  pump.  When  compressed,  the 
luminosity  increased,  and  when  the  .small  bubble  was  expelled  through 
the  capillary  it  was  exceedingly  luminous.  The  peculianties  of  the 
excited  a<-ti\'ity  left  behind  on  the  gla.ss  hy  the  emanation  could  also 
be  well  observed.  When  the  emanation  has  l>een  left  a  short  time  in 
contact  with  the  glass,  the  excited  activity  lasts  only  for  a  short  time; 
but  after  the  emanation  has  l»een  stored  a  longtime  the  excited  activity 
decays  more  slowly. 

The  emanation  cause^^  chemical  change  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
salts  of  radium  themselves.  The  emanation  pumped  off  from  511  milli- 
granis  of  radium  bromide  after  dis.solving  in  water,  when  stoixsd  with 
oxygen  in  a  small  glass  tube  over  mercury,  turns  the  gla.'^s  distinctly 
violet  in  a  single  night;  if  moLst  the  mercury  hecouie.-i  covered  with  a 
film  of  the  red  oxide,  but  If  dry  it  appeai-s  to  i-emain  unattacked.  A 
mixture  of  the  emanation  with  oxygen  produces  carbon  dioxide  when 
pus.sed  through  u  lubricated  stopcock. 

i;l)  0<x;ullRENCK  IIK  lieulTM  IN  THE  C.AMES  EVOLVED  FROM  RAniVH  BKOMIDE. 

The  gas  evolved  from  20  milligrams  of  pure  radium  bromide  (which 
we  are  informed  had  been  prepared  three  months)  hy  it«  solution  in 
water  and  which  consisted  mainly  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (cf.  Giesel, 
Ber, ,  iy03,  347)  was  tested  for  helium,  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
being  removed  hy  contact  with  a  red-hot  spiral  of  copper  wire,  par- 
tially oxidized,  and  the  resulting  water  vapor  by  a  tubt!  of  phosphorus 
peiitoxide.  The  gas  issued  into  a  small  vacuum  tulw  which  showed  . 
the  spectrum  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  vacuum  tube  was  in  train  with  a 
small  U-tubc,  and  the  latter  was  then  cooled  with  liquid  air.  This 
much  reduced  the  brilliancy  of  the  CO,  spectrum,  and  the  D,  line  of 
helium  appeared.  The  coincidence  was  confirmed  by  throwing  the 
spectrum  of  helium  into  the  spectroscope  through  the  comparison 
prism,  and  shown  to  be  at  least  within  0.5  of  an  AugstrOm  unit. 

The  experiment  was  carefully  repeated  in  appamlus  constructed  of 
previously  unused  glass  with  30  milligrams  of  i-adium  bromide,  pi'ob- 
ably  four  or  five  months  old,  kindly  lent  us  by  Professor  Rutherford. 
The  gases  evolved  were  passed  through  a  cooled  U-tubc  on  their  way 
to  the  vacuum  tul)e,  which  completely  prevented  the  passage  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  the  emanation.  The  spectrum  of  helium  was  obtained, 
and  practically  all  the  lines  were  seen,  including  those  at  6C77,  5876, 
5016,  4!)32,  4713,  and  4472.  There  were  also  present  three  lines  of 
approximate  wave  lengths,  6180,  56!f5,  5455,  tlut  have  not  yet  been 
ideDtitied.  -  ^ 
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On  two  subsequent  occasions  the  gases  evolved  from  both  solutions 
'  of  radium  bromide  were  mixed,  after  four  days'  accumulation,  which 
amounted  to  about  2.5  cubic  centimeters  in  each  case,  and  were  exam- 
ined in  a  similar  way.  The  D,  line  of  helium  could  not  be  detected. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  the  composition  found  for  the  gasea  continu- 
ou-fly  generated  by  a  solution  of  radium,  for  it  seemed  likely  that  the 
large  excess  of  hydrogen  over  the  composition  required  to  form  water, 
shown  in  the  analysis  given  by  Bodlitnder  (Ber.,  loc.  cit.),  might  be 
due  to  the  greater  solubility  of  the  oxygen.  In  our  analyses  the  gases 
were  extracted  with  the  pump,  and  the  first  gave  28.6,  the  second  29.2, 
per  cent  of  oxygen.  The  slight  excess  of  hydrogen  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  on  the  grease  of  the  stopcocks,  which  haa 
been  already  mentioned.  The  rate  of  production  of  these  gases  is 
about  0.5  cubic  centimeter  per  day  for  50  milligrams  of  radium  bro- 
mide, which  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  found  by  Bodlftuder. 

ID  PRUDtXn'ION  OP  HELtllM  BV  THE  RADICM  EMANATION. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  emanation  obtained  from  50  milligrams 
of  radium  bTOmide  was  conveyed  by  means  of  oxygen  into  a  U-tube 
cooled  in  liquid  air,  and  the  latter  was  then  cxti-acted  by  the  pump. 
It  was  then  washed  out  with  a  little  fresh  oxygen,  which  was  again 
pumped  off.  The  vacuum  tube  sealed  onto  the  U-tube,  after  remov- 
ing the  liquid  air,  showed  no  trace  of  helium.  The  spectrum  was 
apparently  a  new  one,  probably  that  of  the  emanation,  but  this  has 
not  yet  been  completely  examined,  and  we  hope  to  publish  further 
details  shortly.  After  standing  from  July  17  to  31,  the  helium  spec- 
trum appeared,  and  the  characteristic  lines  were  observed  identical  id 
position  with  tho.se  of  a  helium  tube  thrown  into  the  ticid  of  vision  at 
the  same  time.  On  July  22  the  yellow,  the  green,  the  two  blues,  and 
the  violet  were  seen,  and  in  addition  the  three  new  lines  also  present 
in  the  helium  obtained  from  radium.  A  confinnatory  experiment 
gave  identical  results. 

Wc  wish  to  express  our  indebtedness  to  the  researeh  fund  of  the 
chemical  society  for  a  part  of  the  radium  used  in  this  iDvestigation. 
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THE  N  RAYS  OF  M.  BLONDLOT. 


[The  so-called  "N  rays,"  recently  described  by  M,  Blondlot  and 
otber.s,  have  too  respectable  tin  introdtictioD  to  the  scientific  public  in 
the  Coiupt4'.s  Kendus  of  the  Institute  of  France  (from  which  this  paper 
has  been  i^hiefly  abstracted)  and  have  attracted  too  wide  attention  to 
justify  an  omission  of  all  notice  of  them  in  this  place.  It  never- 
thelei^s  seems  proper  to  state  here  that  the  experiments  on  whit'ih  they 
i-est  are  not  universally  deemed  conclusive,  and  that  final  judgment 
upon  them  niuy  Iw  suspended  imtil  the  appearance  of  still  further 
evidence. — Note  by  S.  P.  I^angley,] 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year  19<l3  M.  Blondlot,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  LTniversity  of  Nancy,  was  carrying  on  some  studies  of  the  X 
rays  to  discover  if  these  could  be  polarized.  He  found  that  a  con- 
venient method  of  recognizing  the  presence  and  poNslhle  polarization 
of  these  rays  consisted  in  the  employment  of  a  small  electric  spark- 
ing device.  Two  sharpened  wires,  communicating  inductively  with 
the  terminals  of  a  RuhmkorfT  coil,  wore  so  nearly  approached  that 
feeble  sparks  continually  passed  between  them,  and  upon  bringing 
this  sparking  device  near  a  source  of  X  i-ays  the  luminosity  of  the 
sparks  was  found  to  increase.  M.  Blondlot  at  first  thought  he 
detected  by  his  experiments  a  (considerable  degree  of  polarization  in 
the  X  rays,  but  a  little  later  he  decided  that  it  was  not  the  X  rays 
themselves  which  gave  the  appearance  of  polarization,  but  a  new  kind 
of  rays  heretofore  unrecognized.  In  bis  first  experiments  with  these 
rays  their  source  was  a  Crookcs  tube  provided  with  a  thin  covering  of 
aluminum  to  cut  off  the  light.  The  rays  which  traversed  the  aluminum 
then  passed  through  a  iTctangular  opening  in  a  sheet  of  lead  and  fell 
upon  the  little  sparking  device  already  mentioned.  It  was  found  that 
only  when  the  line  of  sparks  (lew  in  a  certain  direction,  as  compared 
with  the  slit  in  the  leaden  sheet,  could  the  maximum  brightness  he 
observed,  and  this  direction  for  maximum  brightness  whs  altered  when 
a  substance  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  was  intro- 
duced. 
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The  experi-aents  on  polarization  suggeated  to  M.  Blondlot  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  new  rays  might  also  be  refracted.  He  tested  this  by 
interposing  a  quartz  prism,  and  found  that  in  fact  the  rays  were  now 
diverted  from  a  straight  line,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the 
sparking  device  to  one  side  in  order  to  reach  a  point  of  increased 
luminosity.  By  means  of  a  quartz  lens  the  fact  of  the  i-efraction  of 
the  rays  was  further  verified,  and  following  this  it  was  found  that  tlie 
rays  could  be  reflected  regularly  and  diffusely,  just  as  is  the  case  with 
ordinary  light.  As  polarization,  refraction,  and  reflection  are  not 
qualities  of  X-rays,  but  are  esHcntially  qualities  of  oi'dinary  light,  M. 
Blondlot  drew  the  conclusion  that  he  was  now  dt'aling  with  radiation 
propagated  by  waves  in  the  ether  in  ossentiallj'  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  light.  This  new  type  of  rays  he  found  to  Ih'  transmitted  by 
wood,  paper^  aluminum,  and  many  other  metuls,  but  to  produce  no 
direct  effect  upon  the  eye,  the  photographic  plate,  or  a  phosphoi-escent 
screen,  and  he  was  at  first  unable  to  recognize  them  excepting  by 
means  of  the  little  sparking  device. 

The  experiments  with  refraction  in  prisms  and  lenses  had  indicated 
that  the  index  of  refraction  of  these  rays  in  quartz  was  very  high  and 
indeed  exceeding  2.  Professor  Uubens  had  not  long  lieforo  discov- 
ered rays  of  great  wave  length  for  which  the  index  of  refraction  in 
quartz  was  about  2.18.  This  similarity  of  ivfractive  index  led  M, 
Blondlot  at  first  to  think  that  )>erhups  he  was  now  d<-»ling  with  a  type 
of  radiation  belonging  to  the  extreme  infra-rod,  and  iis  Uul)ens  had 
employed  a  Welslmch  lamp  as  a  source  of  the  radiations  ho  had  meas- 
ured, M,  Blondlot  sought  to  determine  if  these  new  mvs  were  also 
emitted  by  this  source.  Shielding  the  lamp  which  he  em]>loycd  by  an 
iron  <»>vering  having  a  .small  aluminum  window,  be  wius  alile  to  detect 
the  presence  of  the  i-ays  in  question  in  its  radiation  by  the  aid  of  the 
small  sparking  devicQ.  When  the  quartz  Ions  was  used  to  form  an 
image  of  the  source,  the  rays  appeared  not  to  be  homogeneous,  but  to 
contain  at  least  four  different  itirieties  whose  indices  of  refrac^tion 
were,  respectively,  2.94,  2.U2,  2.44,  and  2.29.  With  the  exception  of 
lead,  rock  salt,  platinum,  and  water,  the  rays  were  found  to  be  trans- 
missible by  moderate  thicknesses  of  many  different  substances,  includ- 
ing tin  foil,  copper,  aluminum,  steel,  silver,  gold,  paraffin,  black 
rubl)er,  and  others. 

80L'KCi;S  OF  TllR  KAYS  AND  METHODS  EMPI^VED  IN  THEIK  KECCKINITION. 

M.  Blondlot  now  gave  a  name  to  these  rays,  calling  thorn  N  raya, 
after  the  city  of  Nancy,  in  which  he  lives.  Ho  claims  to  detect  their 
presence  in  the  emission  of  luminous  gas  flames,  as  wellas  in  the 
sources  ali-cady  mentioned,  but  ho  failed  to  find  them  in  the  emission 
of  a  Bunsen  burner.  The  Ncrnst  lamp  is  si>okeQ  of  n^  a  specially 
LC  of  them.  CoO«^lc 
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Other  methods  of  recognizing  the  rays  were  now  introduced,  for 
M.  Blondlot  was  led  to  inquire  whether  the  sparking  device  acted  as  a 
sign  of  their  presence  by  virtue  of  its  electrical  properties  or  by  vir- 
tue merely  of  its  emission  of  light.  Accordingly  he  used  a  small  blue 
flame  in^^tead  of  the  device,  and  found  with  it  also  an  increased  lumi- 
nosity when  placing  it  in  the  focus  of  the  rays.  A  little  later  he 
found  that  phosphorescent  substances,  though  not  excited  directly  by 
the  ■'ays,  yet  if  first  made  feebly  luminous  by  ordinary  light  were 
raised  to  a  higher  luminosity  when  exposed  to  the  N  ray^.  In  later 
experiments  it  appeared  that  a  surface  feebly  illuminated  by  reflected 
light  t>ecame  brighter  under  the  influence  of  N  rays.  Still  more 
remarkable,  he  found  that  if  the  N  rays  fell  only  on  the  eye  of  the 
observer,  and  not  on  the  object  observed,  the  latter  was  nevertheless 
made  to  appear  more  luminous,  though  the  N  rays  themselves  produce 
no  sensation  of  light.  Photography  failed  us  a  direct  method  of 
observing  the  rays,  but  he  used  it  indirectly  to  note  the  increased 
luminosity  of  the  spark,  the  blue  flame,  or  the  phosphorescent  surface 
which  was  employed  to  recognize  the  presence  of  the  rays.  The 
accompanying  figure,  taken  from  the  Compt«8  Rendus  of  February 
22,  1904,  shows  an  example  of  this  indirect  photographic  method. 
Experiments  with  the  most  sensitive  apparatus  failed  to  record  any 
sensible  heating  produced  by  the  N  rays. 

M.  Blondlot  makes  the  following  general  remark  concerning  the 
observation  of  the  N  rays: 

The  ability  U>  Tvcognize  Hlight  variaUonH  of  luminaiu  inleimity  vuieti  very  much 
between  different  penoiw.  Some  see  at  the  fintt  glance,  without  any  diffieulty,  the 
augmentation  wliicli  tlie  N  rays  pnuluce  in  the  iirightncesuf  a  sinal)  luminous  source, 
while  to  others  theoe  changes  are  very  near  the  limit  which  they  can  distinguish, 
anil  it  is  only  after  Home  experience  that  they  are  able  Ui  lie  sure  of  having  observed 
the  phenomenon.  The  feebleness  ol  these  effects  and  the  delicacy  of  the  obeervaljcm 
ought  not,  however,  to  arretit  oar  study  of  theae  heretofore  unknown  radiationH.  I 
have  found  re<'ently  that  the  Welsbach  burner  may  be  advantageously  replaced  as  a 
source  by  the  Nernat  lamp  with  no  glass  covering,  for  this  latter  gives  forth  the 
N  rays  with  greater  intensity,  and  thus  with  a  200-watt  lamp,  for  <  xaniple,  the  phe- 
nomena are  so  marked  that  they  may  be  easily  observed, 

N    RAYS   FROM   THE   SUN. 

The  following  simple  expei'iment  is  given  by  the  discoverer  to  show 
the  existence  of  N  rays  in  the  solar  beam: 

A  completely  darkened  chamber  ie  fumieheil  with  a  window  exposed  directly  to 
the  sun's  rays,  and  this  window  ifl  closed  by  an  oak  shutter  at  least  half  an  inch 
thick,  so  that  no  ordinary  light  can  possibly  penetrate  into  the  room.  Behind  this 
shutter,  at  about  a  meter  distance,  for  example,  is  placed  a  small  glass  tube  contain- 
ing a  phoaph orescent  sul>stance — sulphide  of  calcium,  for  example — which  has  pre- 
viously been  exposed  to  light  and  become  feebly  luminescent.  II,  now,  in  the  beam 
of  the  sun,  which  we  suppose  to  pass  through  the  wooden  shutter  and  fall  npon  the 
phosphorescent  tube,  we  interpose  a  screen  of  lead,  or  even  simply  the  hand  of  the 
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prism  appears  to  be  anomalously  refracting;  in  other  wordn,  ita  indices 
of  refraction  in(rrease  rather  than  decrease  with  increasing  wave  length 
of  the  rays.  M.  Btondlot  suggei^ts  that  the  augmentation  of  brilliancy 
oliserved  in  a  small  luminous  source  under  the  action  of  the  N  rays 
may  be  attributed  to  a  transformation  of  these  radiations  into  lumi- 
nous ones  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  Stokes. 

8TORING    UP  OF   THE    N   RATB. 

M.  Blondlot  finds  that  many  substances  are  able  to  store  up  the 
N  rays  and  emit  them  for  8ome  time  after  having  been  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  a  soui'ce.  This  property,  it  will  be  seen,  is  similar  to 
the  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  which  is  observed  with  ordinary 
light.  Among  the  substances  which  appear  to  store  up  the  N  rays 
are  quartz,  Iceland  spar,  fluorspar,  glass,  and  many  others.  Alumi- 
num, wood,  paper,  and  paraffin,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  appear  to 
possess  this  property  of  storing  up  N  rays  to  any  very  appreciable 
extent.  The  phenomenon  is  so  general  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
bodies  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  fall  are  said  by  M.  Blondlot  to 
become  saturated  with  the  rays  and  to  give  them  out  undiminished  in 
some  cases  as  long  as  four  days  after  they  have  been  removed  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun. 

N    BATS   PRODUCED   BY   MECHANICAL   PROCESSES. 

It  appeared  that  compression  and  other  distortions  of  metals,  wood, 
glass,  rubber,  etc.,  caused  these  substances  to  emit  N  rays  while  under 
such  mechanical  constraint.  Crystalline  substances,  tempered  steel, 
and  some  other  bodies  possessing  special  internal  structure,  are  stated 
to  be  spontaneous  and  permanent  sources  of  N  rays.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  permanence  with  which  this  property  remains  associated 
with  such  substances,  M.  Blondlot  mentions  that  a  sword  found  in  an 
ancient  wpulcher  dating  fi-om  the  Merovingian  epoch,  whs  found  to 
give  out  the  N  rays  strongly.  It  thus  appears  that  the  emission  of  the 
N  niys  by  temi)ei-ed  blades  of  steel  may  continue  for  centuries  with- 
out fieconring  enfeebled,  and  as  regards  continuous  emission,  therefore, 
the  N  rays  may  t>e  compared  with  the  radiation  of  uranium,  radium, 
p>)h)nium,  and  other  sources  of  Becquerel  rays,  although,  of  course,  in 
other  respects  the  two  kinds  of  radiations  are  entirely  different. 

EMISSION   OF   N    BAYS   BY    THE   HUMAN   BODY, 

M.  Charpentier,  while  repeating  in  his  laboratory  many  of  the 
experiments  of  M.  Blondlot  on  the  production  and  observation  of 
N  iTiys,  noted  that  tlie  luminosity  of  phosphorescent  substances  used 
to  defect  the  presence  of  the  rays  api>e«red  to  increase  when  the 
observer  approached  these  phosphorescent  substances.     Continuing 
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the  studies  which  this  ubHervation  led  him  to  pursue,  he  found  that 
the  increase  of  brightness  was  most  considerable  in  the  vieinity  of  a 
muscle,  and  was  greatest  when  the  muscle  was  strongly  contracted. 
Nerves  and  nerv'ous  centers  were  afterwards  found  to  produce  similar 
effects,  and  he  was  even  able  to  follow  in  this  manner  the  course  of 
certain  nervcK  beneath  the  skin.  These  experiments  suggested  to 
him  that  the  human  body,  at  least  some  portions  of  it,  might  be  emit- 
ting N  rays,  and  he  found  that  the  emissions  obser\-e<l  passed  readily 
through  aluminum,  paper,  and  other  sul>stances  classed  as  transparent 
to  the  N  rays,  and  that  they  were  arrested  by  lead  and  moistened 
paper  which  had  been  used  by  M.  Blondlot  as  screens.  The  rays  were 
further  found  to  be  reflected  and  refracted,  and  could  be  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  aid  of  convex  lenses,  and  appeared  to  have  about 
the  same  indices  of  refraction  aa  the  N  rays  themselves.  It  seemed 
possible,  however,  that  the  human  body  acted  merely  as  a  reservoir, 
storing  up  the  rays  like  some  other  substances  in  which  such  action 
had  been  observed  by  M.  Blondlot,  but  M.  Charpentier  states  that 
after  continuing  nine  hours  in  complete  darkness  the  rays  were  still 
emitted  by  the  body,  though  perhaps  a  greater  sensitiveness  of  the 
eye  under  these  conditions  may  have  made  it  more  easy  to  recognize 
them.  However,  M.  Charpentier  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  human 
body  certainly  emits  N  rays,  and  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  which 
are  in  a^^tive  use. 

From  later  experiments  it  was  concluded  that  the  lower  animals,  such 
as  the  monkey  and  others,  are  active  sources  of  the  N  rays,  and  that 
here,  as  in  man,  the  principal  sc^t  of  the  emission  is  in  the  muscles  and 
ner\-es.  It  was  not  alone  the  warm-blooded  animals  which  appeared 
to  give  rise  to  emission,  but  also  the  cold-blooded — frogs  and  others. 
As  in  the  case  of  metals  and  other  substances  experimented  upon  by 
M.  Blondlot,  mechanical  constraint,  such  as  the  compression  of  nerves 
and  muscles,  greatly  augmented  the  luminous  effects.  In  order  to 
localize  the  observations  in  a  convenient  manner,  M.  Charpentier  uses 
a  narrow  lead  tube  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length,  of  which  one  end  is 
placed  in  contaet  with  the  body  to  be  examined  and  the  other  contains 
the  phosphorescent  substance  used  as  the  indicator.  He  states  that 
ho  can  thus  ti-ace  out  the  regions  of  the  brain  which  are  active  in 
special  functions,  such  as  the  "center  of  Broi'a,"  reputed  to  be  the  seat 
of  articulate  language. 

It  appears  from  Charpentier's  later  experiments  that  the  physiolog- 
ical emissions  are  not  exclusively  composed  of  N  rays,  but  include 
other  kinds  of  radiation  differing  in  some  degree  in  their  properties 
from  those  which  have  been  found  associated  with  the  N  rajs. 
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TBANSMI88ION    OF  THE   N    KAYS    ALONO    WIBE8. 

In  the  courije  of  M.  Cliarpentier's  experiments  he  found  that  the 
rays  emitted  \>y  the  btinian  body  are  capable  of  Iwing  transmitted  not 
only  in  the  air,  but  along  wires  of  metal,  auch  as  eoppt^r  or  aluminum. 
This  extraordinary  difieovcry  has  been  explained  by  M.  Bichat,  who 
ol>serves  that  this  method  of  transmission  may  be  compared  to  the 
repeated  reflections  of  ordinary  liglit  within  a  long  glass  tube.  His 
experiments  indicated  first  of  all  that  the  wire  itself  was  certainly  the 
conductor  of  the  rays,  and  not  the  medium  in  which  it  was  placed, 
for  upon  immersing  the  wire  in  water  the  conductivity  remained  undi- 
minished. It  was  necessary,  moieover,  that  the  wire  should  be  of  good 
transmitting  material,  for  leaden  wires  are  said  to  transmit  nothing. 
The  wire  must  not  ))e  l>ent  ut  a  sharp  angle,  nor  should  it  be  rough  at 
any  point,  fur  in  these  cuses  the  internal  reflections  along  its  boundary 
can  not  lie  propagated. 


Some  very  recent  experiments  of  M,  Blondlot  led  him  to  think  that, 
whereajs  the  N  rays  augunient  the  luminosity  of  certain  sources  of 
light,  there  i«  another  kind  of  rays  associated  with  them  which 
diminishes  instead  of  augments  the  luminosity,  and  be  has  investigated 
these  rays  among  those  emitted  by  u  Nernst  lamp.  These  so-ealled 
N,  rays  he  finds  to  be  reflected  and  refracted  .similarly  to  the  N  rays, 
but  to  lie  alternately  with  them  in  wave  length,  so  that,  for  example, 
he  states  that  a  group  of  H,  rays  exists  of  wave  length  .003//,  a  group 
of  N  rays  at  O.IXMK;*,  another  group  of  N,  rays  at  ().005H>j,N  rays  at 
O.fKWiT/*,  and  N,  rays  at  0.iX)"4/*.  All  of  these  new  groups,  both  N 
and  N„  are  of  smaller  wave  length  tiian  those  included  in  the  table 
already  given. 

Certain  .soun-es  appear  to  emit  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally, 
the  N,  niys,  such  as  copper,  silver,  and  platinum.  The  N,  rays  may 
be  stored  up,  he  states,  like  the  N  mys. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  sum  up  these  newly  i-cportcil  discoveries  and  experiments,  it 
a{)pears  that  several  other  men  of  scientific  standing  and  attainments 
have  repeated  and  verified  M.  Blondlot's  discoveries  of  the  N  and  Nj 
i-ays  and  those  of  M.  Charpentier  on  the  rays  emitted  by  living  bodies. 
The  observations  appear,  however,  to  be  difficult,  and  many  able 
observers  who  have  endeavored  to  repeat  the  experiments  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  e%'en  the  existence  of  such  radiations,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  making  measurements  of  their  wave  length  by  the  diffraction 
grating.  It  has  been  stated  in  criticism  that  augmentation  of  bright- 
ness in  phosphorescent  substances  mav  be  the  result  of  several  causes. 
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perhaps  not  .sufficiently  excluded  from  M,  Blondlot's  experiments.  As 
we  have  seen,  however,  M.  lllondlot  does  not  depend  wholly  on  phos- 
phoresicent  w-reens  to  observe  his  rays,  and  he  remarks  the  difference 
in  sensitiveness  of  eyes  to  minute  changes  of  the  intensity  of  light,  so 
that  this  negative  evidence  i.s  not  a  disproof  of  the  existence  of  the 
rays  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  photographic  evi- 
dence afforded  in  the  illustrations  given  by  M.  Blondlot,  which  does 
not  at  all  depend  on  phosphorescence,  but  only  on  the  brightness  of  the 
little  sparking  device,  seems  to  outweigh  indications  depending  merely 
on  sight  alone. 

In  connection  with  M.  Charpentier's  physiological  rays,  it  may  be 
recalled  by  the  reader  that  a  half  century  ago  Uiere  was  great  interest 
aroused,  both  in  scientitic  and  popular  circles,  by  the  accounts  of  the 
so-called  "odic  force"  of  Keichenbach.  This  was  said  to  be  mani- 
fested as  a  luminous  aureole  which  appeared  to  some  observers  to  sur- 
round certain  persons.  For  some  time  there  was  a  controversy 
between  those  who  claimed  they  could  see  it  and  those  who  cei'tainly 
could  not  see  it,  but  at  length  the  discussion  disappeared  from  the 
journals,  and  the  general  impression  has  been  that  no  such  thing  really 
existed. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  these  new  discoveries  of  M.  Char- 
pentier  and  others  may  in  a  certain  sense  revive  the  old  idea  of  such 
an  aureole  thrown  out  by  living  people,  but  the  methods  of  observing 
the  new  rays  are  evidently  wholly  different.  The  physiological  rays 
now  being  discussed  can  not  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  nor  do  they 
affect  the  photographic  plate  or  any  other  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
observing  light,  and  they  are  only  to  be  di.stinguished  indirectly  by 
the  augmentation  of  brightness  which  they  produce  in  feebly  luminous 
objecta.  Accordingly,  however  interesting  it  may  be  if  we  know 
that  the  living  body  actually  is  surrounded  by  special  radiations  which 
it  emits  in  addition  to  those  rays  of  great  wave  length  which  we 
have  long  known  are  emitted  by  every  body,  living  ord»^,  above  the 
temperature  of  absolute  zero,  still  .'*o  long  as  our  eyes  can  not  see 
them  they  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  belong  in  the  t-ategory  of  the 
aureole  of  Keichenbach.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not,  like  this 
asserted  aureole,  fall  into  scientific  oblivion. 
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By  SirOLivBK  L.H10K,  Hon.  1).  St.,  F.  K.  S. 

.  The  nature  of  matter  has  been  regai^ded  \iy  philosophers  from  many 
points  of  view,  hut  it  is  not  from  any  philosophic  standpoint  that 
I  presume  in  this  university  to  ask  you  to  consider  the  subject 
under  my  guidance.  It  is  liccaiisc  new  views  as  to  the  Mtnicture  and 
properties  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  ultimate  atom  arc  now 
bciny  J>orn,  and  because  these  views,  whether  they  succeed  in  ulti- 
mately establishing  themseivCH  in  every  detail  or  not,  are  of  surpas.s- 
ing  interest,  that  I  have  chosen  this  very  recently  deciphered  chapter 
of  science  as  tlie  subject-matter  for  the  lecture — the  Romanes  lecture — 
to  be  given  this  year  in  remembrance  of  a  man  whom  J  knew  as  a 
friend,  and  whose  mind,  if  he  had  l)een  alive  to-day,  would  have  been 
widely  open  to  these  most  modern  developments  of  physical  science. 
Nor  would  the  admittedly  speculative  character  of  some  of  the  hyiwth- 
eses  now  Ix'ing  thrown  out  have  deterred  him  from  hearing  about 
them  with  the  keenest  interest. 

Jf  1  may  venture  to  say  so,  it  is  the  more  philosophical  side  of 
physics  which  has  always  seemed  to  me  most  suitable  for  study  in 
this  university;  and  although  1  disclaim  any  <-ompetence  for  philo- 
sophic treatment  in  the  tec;hnical  sense,  yet  1  doubt  not  that  the  new 
views,'  In  so  far  as  they  turn  out  to  be  true  views,  will  have  a  bearing 
on  the  theory  of  matter  in  all  futui-e  writings  on  philasophy,  l>esides 
exercising  a  profound  effect  on  the  pure  sciences  of  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  perhaps  having  some  influence  on  certain  aspects  of  biol<^y 
also. 

In  admitting  that  I  am  going  to  pronnilgate  a  speculative  hypothesis — 
that  is,  ahypothesia  for  which  there  is  evidence  but  not  yet  conclusive 
evidence^I  must  not  lead  you  to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  what  1  have 
to  say  is  of  this  character.  On  the  contrary,  nmch  of  it  is  certain; 
that  is  to  say,  is  accepted  by  a  consensus  of  opinion  to-day  among 
those  who  by  reason  of  study  are  competent  to  judge.  I  will  endeavor 
carefully  to  discriminate  between  what  is  in  this  sense  certain  and  what  - 
must  stiil  l>e  regarded  as  doubtful  and  needing  further  support. 

"The  Kiiriiamv  I.ci^turr,  deliven-<l  \u  the  SlieKlutiian  Tliealt-r,  UxfonI,  June  12, 
1903.  Ke|irintt>il  liy  periuiaNun  of  the  author.  Publuhud  by  the  Ularendon  Pieae, 
Oxford,  Kngland,  1903. 
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To  treat  the  aubjcc-t  properly,  to  give  all  the  evidence  as  well  as  Uie 
results,  would  need  a  volume,  or  a  course  of  lectures;  and  in  order  to 
be  brief  I  must  frequently  be  dogmatic,  but  I  shall  only  int«nd  to  be 
so  in  those  places  where  I  feel  sure  that  the  physicists  present  (whoDi 
here  I  salute)  will  agree  with  me.  When  I  have  a  dogma  of  this  kind 
to  propound  I  shall  call  it  a  thesis.  The  moi-e  speculative  opinions  1 
shall  plainly  denominate  hypotheses. 

1.  My  first  thesis  is  that  an  electric  charge  possesses  the  niost  fun- 
damental and  character'stii'  [iroperty  of  jiiattcr,  viz,  mass  or  inertia; 
so  that  if  anyone  were  to  speak  of  a  milligram  or  an  ounce  or  a  ton  of 
electricity,  though  he  would  cei'tainly  be  speaking  inconveniently,  he 
might  not  necessarily  be  speakitig  erroneous!)'.  At  the  same  time  it 
would  \xi  well  to  mistrust  anyone  who  employed  such  a  phrase,  except 
in  speaking  to  experts.  He  would  most  likely  be  talking  nonsense;  but 
if  he  talks  nonsense  to  experts,  his  blood  is  on  his  own  head. 

ln_o|'Hi>i-  t.n  hnvp  any  Hppiv>i-inblp  mass,  however,  an  electric  charge 
must  either  be  extremely  groat  or  must  be  extremely  concentrated, 
and  unless  it  is  to  be  utterly  masked  by  the  matter  with  which  it  is 
associated  it  must  be  the  latter;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  exist  on  bodies 
of  far  less  than  ultra -microscopic  size,  JDie  mass  or  inprtia  of  a 
charge  .depends  upon  -two  factors^the  quantity  of  electricity  in  it, 
and  its  potential — and  by  concentrating  «  given  charge  onto  a  sufE- 
cientlj-  small  sphere  the  latter  factor  can  be  raised  theoretical  I  j'  to 
any  value  we  please,  and  thus  any  required  inertia  can  be  obtained, 
unless  a  stage  is  reached  at  which  it  bec'omes  physically  impossible  to 
concentmte  it  any  more. 

2.  The  next  thesis  is  a  very  simple  and  familiar  one,  and  dates 
virtually  from  the  time  of  Eamday,  though  the  conception  has  grad- 
ually gained  in  clearness  and  solidity.  It  is  that  every  atom  of  matter 
can  have  associated  with  it  a  certain  definite  quantity  of  electricity 
called  the  ionic  charge;  that  some  atoms  can  have  double  this  quantity, 
some  treble,  and  so  on,  but  that  no  atom  or  any  piece  of  matter  can 
have  a  fraction  of  this  quantity;  which  therefore  appears  to  be  an  ulti- 
mate unit,  a  sort  of  "atom,"  of  electricity.  The  ratio  of  the  charge  to 
the  weight  of  a  material  atom  is  measured  with  accuracry  in  electrol- 
ysis, in  accordance  with  what  are  called  Fai-aday's  laws;  and  in  so  far 
as  the  mass  of  the  atom  itself  is  otherwise  approximately  known  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  can  be  associated  with  it  is  known  with  a 
similar  degree  of  approximate  accuracy. 

3.  Now,  mathematical  data  were  given  by  J,  J.  Thomson  in  1881 
which  enable  us  to  say  that  if  the  charge  of  electricity  usually  associ- 
ated with  a  single  monad  atom  of  matter  were  concentrated  on  to  a 
spherical  nucleus  one  hundred-thousandth  of  an  atom's  dimension 
in  diameter,  it  would  thereby  possess  a  mass  about  one-thousandth  of 
that  of  the  lightest  atom  known,  viz,  the  hydrogen  atom. 

Goo»^lc 
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Such  a  hypothetical  concentrated  unit  of  electricity  it  haa  become 
customary  to  gill  an  "electron,"  a  name  invented  liy  Pr.  Johnstone 
Stoney  to  designate  the  80-to-apeak  "atom."  or  smallest  knownimit  of 
electric  charge.  (  Every  electric  charge  i.s  to  he  thou;rht  of  as  due  to 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  clectrons/but  a  fraction  of  an  electron 
it)  at  present  considered  impossible,  meaning  that  no  indication  of  any 
fiirHiei  subdivision  has -ever -leoraed  even  Indistinctly  above  the 
horizon  of  practical  or  theoceUoal  possibility. 

The  electrification  of  an  atom  of  matter  consists  in  attaching  such 
an  electron  to  it  or  in  detaching  one  from  it.  An  atom  of  matter  ^ 
possessing  an  electron  in  excess  is  called  an  "  ion;"  and  there  is  reason 
to  know  that,  considered  as  a  charged  body,  its  charge  is  that  which 
we  have  been  historically  accustomed  to  designate"negativc;"  whereas 
an  atom  of  matter  with  one  electron  in  defect  is  that  which  has  his- 
torically been  called  a  "positive"  ion. 

This  inversion  in  the  natural  use  of  the  names  positive  and  negative 
is  inconvenient  but  accidental  and  not  really  serious;  it  dates  from  the 
time  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

These  ions  or  traveling  particles  of  matter  have  been  long  known. 
A  liquid  or  a  gas  conducts  because  of  the  locomotion  of  it*i  charged 
particles.  The  paiticles  travel  in  an  electric  field  because  of  their 
attached  charges,  all  the  positive  going  one  way,  and  all  the  negative 
the  other  way ;  and  each  kind  of  matter  i>ossesses  an  intrinsic  or  cliar- 
acteristic  ionic  velocity,  when  urged  by  a  given  field  through  a  given 
solution.  The  charges  may  be  likened  to  horses  or  other  propelling 
agency,  and  the  atom  to  the  vehicle  or  heavy  body  which  is  dragged 
along.  The  speed  of  travel  through  liquids  is  very  slow,  but  through 
gases  is  considerably  quicker,  partly  because  there  is  less  resistance, 
and  partly  because  it  is  ea.'sier  to  maintain  a  steep  gradient  of  potential 
in  a  medium  where  the  ions  are  not  too  numerous. 

The  act  of  production  of  such  ions  is  styled  "ionization,"  and  the 
process  has  been  employed  to  explain  very  many  facts  in  both  physics 
and  chemistry. 

As  an  example,  BOntgen  rays  passing  through  air  ionize  it  and 
so  render  it  conducting  for  a  time;  wherefore  they  arc  able  readily  to 
discharge  electrified  bodies  in  this  secondary  way. 

It  may  be  convenient  here  toemphasize  the  dimensions  of  an  electron 
as  above  specified,  for  the  argimients  in  favor  of  that  size  arc  very 
strong,  though  not  absolutely  conclusive;  we  are  sure  that  their  mass 
is  of  the  order  one  thousandth  of  the  atomic  ma.ss  of  hydrogen,  and 
we  are  sure  that  if  they  are  purely  and  solely  electrical  their  size  must 
be  one  hundred-thousandth  of  the  linear  dimension.H  of  an  atom;  a  size 
with  which  their  penetrating  power  and  other  behavior  is  quite  con- 
sistent. Assuming  this  estimate  to  be  true,  it  is  noteworthy  how  very 
small  tbcae  electrical  partic^les  are,  compared  with  the  atom  of  mattf^j^^ 
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to  whicli  they  arc  attached.  If  an  electron  is  represented  by  a  sphere 
an  inch  in  diameter,  the  diameter  of  an  atom  of  matter  on  the  same 
scale  is  a  mile  and  a  half.  Or  if  an  atom  of  matter  is  reprettented  by 
the  size  of  this  theater,  an  electron  iis  represented  on  the  same  scale 
by  a  printer's  full  stop.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  extreme  smnllneas  in 
mind  in  what  follows. 

Ad  atom  is  not  a  large  thing,  hut  if  it  is  composed  of  electrons,  the 

spaces  between  them  are  enormous  compared  with  their  size — as  great 

relatively  as  are  the  spaces  between  the  planets  in  the  solar  system. 

My  next  thesis  is  that  these  electrons  or  minute-<^harged  cor- 

nAen  can  exist  separately,for  they  can  be  detached  from  their  atoms 

Xg      of  matter  at  an  electrode,  not  only  in  electrolytic  liquids  but  also  in 

\;j       gases,  and  when  thus  released  from  their  thousandfold  more  massive 

\^>        atom,  they  fly  away  from  the  negative  electrode  with  prodigious  wpeed, 

K         because  they  are  acted  on  by  the  same  electrical  propelling  force  as 

before,  but  now  have  hardly  anything  to  move. 

These  isolated  flying  particles  travel  a  long  distance  in  rarefied 
gas,  and  are  known  as  (*thode  rays.  They  were  studied  by  Hittorf, 
Crookes,  Lenard  and  others,  both  inside  and  outside  vacuum  tubes, 
and  they  are  now  known  to  be  flung  off  spontaneously  from  many 
substances.  When  stopped  suddenly  by  a  massive  obsr4icIe,  they  give 
rise  to  the  X  radiation  discovered  by  ROntgenr^  At  first  these  cathode 
rays  were  thought  to  be  atoms  of  matter,  though  their  extraordinary 
penetrating  power  rendered  such  a  hypothesis  difficult  of  belief^  and 
caused  Crookes  to  speak  of  them  as  matter  in  a  fourth  state.  *^They 
are,  however,  certainly  energetic  bodies,  being  able  to  propel  light 
windmills,  to  heat  platinum  to  redness,  and  to  charge  an  electroscope; 
they  are  also  able  to  penetrate  thin  sheets  of  metal  and  to  affect  pho- 
tographic plates  or  phosphorei^cent  substances  on  the  other  side.  They 
are  not  so  penetrating,  however,  as  are  some  of  the  ROntgen  raydl' 

The  final  definite  establishment  of  the  fact  that  these  flying  par- 
ticles are  not  atoms  of  matter,  liut  are  bits  chipped  off  the  atom.s.  fi-ac- 
tions  of  an  atom,  as  It  were,  the  same  identical  kind  of  bib^  being 
chipped  off  every  kind  of  chemical  atom,  their  mass  always  about  one- 
thousandth  of  that  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  and  moving  under  favorable 
circumstances  with  something  not  much  less  than  the  spticd  of  light,  is 
due  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  J.  J.  Thomson  and  bis  coadjutors  in  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory,  Cambridge,  and  represents  a  long  series  of 
measurements  devised  and  executed  with  consummate  skill. 

I  have  no  time  to  go  into  detail  concerning  these  important  and 
elaborate  and  most  interesting  invej^tigations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
portions  of  them  are  due  to  your  own  Wykeham  professor  of  physicj). 
Professor  Townsend,  working  in  conjunction  and  collalxmition  with 
others,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof.  J,  J.  Thomson;  and  that  this 
whole  series  of  Cavendish  Laboratory  researches  may  be  said  to  con- 
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atitutc  the  high-water  mark  of  the  world's  experimental  physics  during" 
the  Iwjrinninjr  of  tbi«  wnturv. 

5.  I  iiiuKt  not  dwell  upon  the  pnipcrtit's  mid  powei>i  of  eld'trons, 
nor  upon  the  <>xjHM'iniciitdil  meting  tiy  whieli  thexe  iiieiiHureiiienttj  were 
made,  for  it  is  fai-  too  lar^  u  Huhject.  1  must  exhibit  a  few  diagrams, 
and  briefly  sunimariicc  a  few  main  facts. 

Electrons  htive  l>cen  shown  to  ]tc  shot  off  from  any  negjitively 
charged  body,  especialty  from  negatively  electriSed  metals,  when 
exposetTto  ultra-violet  light. 

When  shot  into  a  mass  of  i;ir  they  ionize  that  air  for  a  time  and 
render  it  electroly  tieally  conducting;  also,  of  course,  they  can  discharge 
poMiti\ely  electrified  todies  themselves,  and  can  thus  be  most  readily 
detet^led  in  small  numbept. 

Electrons  in £)rl>ita'  i^ip'j""  hiivn  ''"p"  ^ihiiff"  *"  '^""^'^■^■■^'^  't^  mech- 
anism Ity  which  atoms  are  able  to  radiate  light;  and  a  great  mass  of 
semiastroiiomical  facts  concerning  these  orbits  and  their  perturbations 
have  been  obtained  by  immersing  the  source  of  light  in  a  strong  mag- 
netic field  and  observing  tlie  minute  but  very  definite  changes  of 
rf^pectni  thereby  produced,  a  branch  of  science  with  which  the  names 
lof  H.  A.  Lorentz,  of  Leyden,  and  Zeeman.  of  Amsterdam,  will  be 
'  inseparably  associated. 

In  all  these  and  other  ways  the  electron  has  become  a  familiar 
object.  It  constitutes  the  ionic  charge  of  matter.  Multiples  of  it, 
but  no  fractions,  are  possible.  It^  ma.ss,  its  charge,  and  its  speed 
have  been  frequently  measured  by  different  processes,  and  always  with 
consistent  results.  It  is  the  most  definite  and  fundamental  and  simple 
unit  which  we  know  of  in  nature. 

It  has  thus  displaced  the  so-called  atom  of  matter  from  its  funda- 
mental place  of  indivisibilit}'.  The  atom  of  matter  has  been  shown 
capable  of  losing  an  electron,  of  having  at  least  one  chipped  off  it. 
The  electron  ha.s  Ix'en  shown  to  possess  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
the  fundamental  properties  of  the  original  atom  of  which  it  had 
formed  a  part;  and  it  becomes  a  reasonable  hypothesis  to  surmise  that 
the  whole  of  the  atom  may  be  built  up  of  positive  tuid  negative  clfic-  ^ 
frons  interleaved  together,  and  of  nothing  clse^  ao  active  or  charged  '-<?t, , 
ion  having  <ine   electron   in  excess  or  defect,  butthc  neutral  atom  / 

^H^'lUr't"  """''  uumber  of  pail's.  The  oppositely  charged  electrons 
are  to  be  thought  of  on  this  hypothesis  as  flying  about  inside  the  atom, 
a.s  a  few  thousand  siwcks  like  full  stops  might  fly  about  inside  this 
hall,  forming  a  kind  of  cosmic  system  under  their  strong  mutual 
forces,  and  oampying  the  otherwise  empty  region  of  space  which  we 
call  the  atom — occupying  it  in  the  same  sense  that  a  few  scattered  but 
arnied  soldiers  can  occupy  a  terntory — occupying  it  by  forceful 
activity:,, not  hi'  ?>pdily  bulk. 
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0.  Thp  hypothetinil  part  of  the  statement  about  tlie  size  of  an  elec- 
ti-on  i«  th«!  following.  \Vlicrea.s  both  the  iiiasn  and  the  chargu  of  an 
electron  arc  known^Uwnc^j;_ot  quite  certain  Uiat  the , mass  isuriioUy 
dueJD-ltie  charge.  It  is  ijossible,  but  to  me  very  unlikely,  that  the 
electron,  as  we  know  it,  contains  a  material  nucleus  in  addition  to  its 
charge,  so  in  that  case  it  need  not  be  so  concentrated,  because  a  portion 
of  its  mass  would  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

I  saj'  "  aecounted  for, "  but  it  would  l>e  equally  true  to  say  "  unac- 
counted for."  The  mass  which  is  explicable  electrically  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  understood,  but  the  mass  whi<;b  is  mei-ely  material 
(whatever  that  may  mean)  is  not  understood  at  all.  We  know  more 
about  electricity  than  about  matter,  and  the  way  in  which  electrical 
inertia  is  accounted  for  electromagnetically  and  localized  in  the  ether 
immediately  surrounding  the  nucleus  of  charge  ia  comparatively  clear 
and  distinct. 

There  may  possibly  be  two  different  kinds  of  inertia  which  exactly 
simulate  each  other,  one  electrical  and  the  other  material,  and  those 
who  hold  this  as  a  reasonable  possibility  arc  careful  to  speak  of  elec- 
trons as  "corpuscles,"  meaning  charged  particles  of  matter  of  ex- 
tremely small  size,  much  smaller  than  an  atom,  consisting  of  a  definite 
electric  charge  and  an  unknown  material  nucleus,  which  nucleus,  aa 
they  recognize,  but  have  not  yet  finally  proved,  may  quite  possibly  be 
zero. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  electrical  theory  of  matter  at  present  is  that 
the  positive  electron,  if  it  exists,  has  never  yet  l>een  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  an  atom  of  matter.  It  has  never  Ijeen  found  detached  from  a 
mass  less  than  the  hydrogen  atom;  whereas  the  negative  electron  is 
.  constantly  and  freely  encountered  flying  al>out  alone,  its  mass  lieing 
little  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen. 

Until  a  positive  electron  can  be  similarly  isolated,  the  hypothesis 
that  an  atom  is  really  composed  solely  of  electricity — that  is  to  say,  of 
equal  quantities  of  positive  and  negative  electricity  associated  together 
in  a  (certain  grouping  of  little  bodies,  each  of  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  concentrated  charge  of  electricity  of  known  amount — must 
remain  a  hypothesis. 

T.  It  is  a  fascinating  guess  that  the  electrons  constitute  the  funda- 
mental substratum  of  which  all  matter  is  composed;  that  u  grouping 
of,  say,  700  electrons,  350  positive  and  350  negative,  interleaved  or 
■  interlocked  in  a  state  of  violent  motion  so  as  to  produce  a  stable  con- 
figuration under  the  influence  of  their  centrifugal  inertia  and  their 
electric  forces,  constitutes  an  atom  of  hydrogen;  that  sixteen  times 
as  many,  in  another  stable  grouping,  constitute  an  atom  of  oxygen; 
that  some  16.000  of  them  go  to  form  an  atom  of  sodiimi,  alwut  100,- 
000  an  atom  of  barium,  and  100,000  an  atom  of  i-adium. 
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On  tliiw  view  nil  thi'  denionts  would  lie  rcgiii'ded  a-s  tlitftTRnt  ffi\>»\i- 
iiigs  of  one  fimHiiinoiitiil  auLiUmcMt^  Of  nil  tlie  yroujjiiifjs  piwsiblc,' 
<1oiibtl<-s!s  most  are  ho  ittistahle  as  never  to  be  foriiied;  but  i^ome  are 
stable,  or  at  least  relative!}'  stable,  mid  theae  stabler  grouping:}  consti- 
tute the  vheinieal  eleuients  that  we  know.  The  fundamental  ingredient 
of  wliich,  on  this  view,  the  whole  of  matter  is  made  up,  is  nothing 
more  or  lesa  than  electricity,  in  the  form  of  an  aggregate  of  an  equal 
number  of  positive  and  negative  eleetrie  charges. 

This,  when  e.ttablishcd,  will  be  a  unification  of  matter  sucli  a.s  ha-'^ 
through  allthe  agesljcen  sought;  it  goes  further  than  had  been  hoped, 
for  the  'jiihMtni(iiiii  IS  not  an  unknown  and  liypothetical  proj^le,  but 
the  familiar  electric  charge.  Nevertheless,  of  course,  it  is  no  ultimate 
explanation.  The  questions  I'emain,  What,  then,  is  an  electric  charge  i 
What  is  the  internal  structure  and  constitution  of  an  electron^ 
Whei'ein  lies  the  difference  between  positive  and  negative  electricity? 
and  What  is  their  relation  to  the  ether  of  space!  Definite  questions 
these,  and  doubtless  some  day  answerable;  indeed,  powerful  methods 
of  attack  on  this  position  have  been  already  contrived  by  l>r.  J,  Lar- 
mor  and  others;  but  they  are  questions  of  a  higher  order  of  difficulty 
*  than  tliose  which  occupy  us  to-day,  and  it  must  remain  for  a  future 
Uomanes  lecturer  to  report  progress  in  these  directions,  wlienever 
adequate  progress  has,  in  fact,  been  made. 

S.  That  is  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  my  lecture;  and  six  months 
ago  that,  somewhat  expanded,  might  have  l>een  the  whole  of  it,  because 
the  next  portion  would  have  seemed  too  fanciful;  but  discoveries  have 
been  made,  chiefly  in  France  and  in  Canada — some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  them  within  the  present  year — which  remove  the  treatment  of 
the  next  part  of  my  subject  from  the  realm  of  fancy  to  the  region  of 
probability,  and  justify  my  proceeding  further  with  some  of  the  theo- 
retical consequences  deducibic  from  an  electric  theory  of  matter, 

1  referrod_above  brieflj  to  the  o_I^gin.  pt  jadlatioiu.saying  that  liy 
the  method  of  applying  a  powerful  magnet  to  a  source  of  light,  and 
examining  the  minute  perturbations  in  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  thus 
produced,  it  had  been  proved  that  the  real  source  of  radiation  wa.s  an 
electric  charge  in  rapid  orbital  motion;  and  1  now  go  on  to  say  that 
by  careful  measurement  of  the  amount  of  perturbation  it  has  l>een 
definitely  proved  that  it  is  our  friends  the  negattve  electrons,  with  a 
mass  alMjut  one  thousandth  of  the  smallest  known  atom  of  matter,  that 
are  responsible  for  the  excitation  of  ether  waves  or  the  production  of 
light.  Larmor  and  othei-s  have,  indeed,  shown  mathematically  that 
wheueveran  electric  charge  is  subject  to  acceleration,  an  emission  of 
some  amount  of  radiation  is  inevitable,  by  i-eason  of  the  interaction  of 
its  electric  and  magnetic  fields;  and  it  is  protuiltle  that  there  is  no 
other  source  of  light  or  radiation  possible  except  this  change  in  the 
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motion  of  ricctrons.  It  in  known,  for  instance;,  that  the  violent  accpl- 
nratioii  or  rctardution  of  ck'ctron-s  when  they  encounter  an  ulwtHcle 
\»  FRspoiisiblc  for  the  excitation  of  K(lnt}(en  ray».  All  liyht  and  all 
the  Hertz  waves  or  ))ulsi'ri  employed  in  wirelews  tclcj^niphy  are  due  to 
eleetric  accelemtion,  and  the  greater  the  rate  of  chnnKo  of  \elocity 
ttie  more  violent  is  the  radiation  emitted. 

The  eharpe  may  ostrillate,  as  in  a  Hertz  vibrator,  or  it  maj'  revolve, 
as  in  a  sourec  of  ordinary  light,  sueh  as  a  sodium  flame.  In  order  to 
emit  perceptible  radiation  by  i-evolving,  it  must  revolve  with  extreme 
speed  in  a  very  small  orbit,  so  that  its  rate  of  curvatui'e  or  <'entripetal 
acceleration  may  be  considerable;  for  it  is  on  the  square  of  the  value 
of  the  avei-age  acceleration  tliat  the  enerfjy  of  radiation  depends, 

H.  All  this  is  of  the  nature  of  a  definite  and  certjiin  thesis,  but  now 
we  are  going  to  apply  it  to  our  hypothesis  that  the  atom  of  matter  is 
either  wholly  or  partially  composed  of  electrons  in  a  state  of  vigorous 
motion  among  themselves.  Such  revolving  or  vibrating  electrons  are 
subject  to  a<'celeration,  either  radial  or  tangential,  and  must  therefore 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  nece-isarJly  emit  radiation;  it  becomes 
natural  to  inquire  whence  cornea  the  energy  that  is  radiated  away. 

Now,  in  ordinary  familiar  cases  it  is  the  irregular  agitation  of 
molecules  which  we  call  "heat"'  that  is  \te\ng  radiated  away;  and  in 
that  case  the  result  is  a  mere  cooling,  or  diminution  of  the  molecular 
agitation,  which  can  readily  be  made  up  by  receipt  of  similar  energy 
from  the  inelosurcs  or  from  surrounding  bodies;  or,  if  not  made  up, 
it  can  pi-oduce  the  ordinary  well-known  effects  of  "  cold."  But  to  the 
motion  of  the  internal  parts  of  an  atom  the  ideas  of  heat  and  tempera- 
ture ilo  not  applj'.  The  atom,  if  it  lose  energy,  must  lose  what  is  to 
it  an  essential  ingi'edient,  and  hence  this  inevitable  radiating  power 
of  the  constituents  of  an  atom-seemed  to  t'onstitute  a  difficulty,  for  it 
suggested  that  an  atom  of  matter  was  not  really  a  permanent  and 
eternal  thing,  but  that  it  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own 
decay  and  idtimate  dissipation  into  the  separate  electrons  of  which  it 
was  composed.  The  process  might  indeed  be  exceedingly  slow,  the 
radiation  loss  might  Ixs  almost  imi»rceptible,  but,  in  so  far  as  an  atom 
is  compased  of  revolving  electrons,  it  is  inevitable  that  radiation  of 
energy  must  go  on  from  it,  and  that  this  must  in  the  long  run  have 
some  perceptible  degenerative  result. 

10.  That  result  haji  quite  recently,  I  believe,  been  experimentally 
discovered,  and  is  a  part  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  "mdio-activity." 

So  now  we  come  to  the  most  remarkable  and  prolmbly  the  most  inter- 
esting step  of  all. 

The  phenomenon  of  .spontaneous  nidio-activity.  discovei-ed  first  by 
Beequerol  in  uranium  and  thorium,  and  greatly  extended  by  the  bril- 
liant chemical  researches  of  M.  and  Mme.  Curie  which  resulted  in  the 
discoverv  of  radium,  was  at  fir.st  supposed  to  consist  in  the  cjiii^ioQ  of 
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»  sort  of  X  ravt*  or  ctlicr  pulses:  and  was  siibsciim'iitly  lUjsunii'd  to  con- 
sist chiefly  in  the  Imdily  amission  of  electro  lis,  which  werv  xhot  off 
from  the  rarlio-uetive  siihstiint-o  as  thcv  »rc  from  a  iiegativo  eIeeti"ode 
in  H  vacuum  tuln',  or  a.s  they  arc  in  air  when  ultra-violet  light  full» 
upon  elean  negatively  charged  surfaces. 

Ah  a  matter  of  fact,  both  these  modes  of  radiation — t\]o  wnve.  form 
and  the  eorpnseular  form — are  emitted  by  radio-active  bodies,  but 
they  turn  out  to  be  of  sutwrdinate  importance,  and  must  be  regarded 
w*  secondary  or  su1>sidiary  results  of  the  main  phenomenon. 

The  main  fact  of  radio-activitj-  has  been  »hown  by  Professor 
Rutherford,  of  Montreal,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary tliis  very  year,  to  consist  in  the  flinging  away  with  great  violence 
of  actual  atoms  of  matter — atoms  electrified  indeed,  but  not  negatively 
like  electrons,  and  not  small  or  ]>enetrating  like  them,  but  full-8ized 
atoms,  such  as  are  easily  stopped  by  a  thin  sheet  of  metal,  or  even 
by  a  sheet  of  paper— atoms  which  ar^  piwitively  charged  and  possessed 
of  a  remarkable  amount  of  energy,  ionizing  the  air  which  they  bom- 
l)ard  to  an  extraordinarj'  extent,  and  likewise  generating  ([uite  a  per- 
ceptible amount  of  heat  wherever  they  strike;  producing  indeed  a  flash 
when  they  strike  a  suitable  target,  a.s  Crookes  has  shown,  quite  like 
the  impact  of  a  cannon  ball  on  an  armor  plate.  Their  speed,  indeed, 
far  exceetis  that  of  any  cannon  ball  that  ever  existed,  Iwing  as  much 
faster  than  a  cannon  ball  as  that  is  faster  than  a  snail's  crawl;  a 
hundred  times  faster  than  the  fastest  flying  star,  these  atomic  pro- 
jectiles constitute  the  fastest  moving  matter  known.  This  furious 
bombardment  from  a  radio-active  substJtncc  continues  without  inter- 
mission and  apparently  without  sign  of  diminution  or  cessation.  There 
is  every  rea^^on  to  believe  that  a  minute  scrap  of  radium,  scarcely  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye,  may  go  on  emitting  these  energetic  projectiles  for 
hundreds  of  years. 

11.  At  iirst  sight  the  fact  that  it  .is  merely  atoms  of  matter  which 
are  being  flung  otf  by  most  radio-active  substances,  and  that  ethereal 
and  other  effects  are  subsidiary  to  this  emission  of  sul>stance,  seems 
to  lessen  the  interest  ntta^^hing  to  the  phenomenon,  reducing  it  to 
something  of  merely  chemical  importance  and  suggesting  a  resem- 
blance to  scent  or  other  volatilization  from  solid  bodies.  But  I'rof  eisor 
Itiitherford,  with  great  skill,  succeeded  in  determining  approximately 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  utterly  imperceptible  amount  of  substance 
thrown  off,  as  well  as  its  speed,  and  foun<l  that  it  was  not  by  any  means 
the  radio-active  sntwtance  itself  which  was  evaporating,  but  something 
quite  different. 

Plainly,  if  an  elementary  form  of  matter  is  found  to  be  throwing 
off  another  sul>stance,  it  becomes  imperative  to  inquire  what  that  sub- 
stance is  and  what  it  is  that  is  left  behind.  Now,  the  atomic  weight  of 
radium,  or  of  thorium  or  uranium,  or  of  any  known  strongly  radii 
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active  substance,  in  very  hi^h,  in  each  case  over  two  hundred  times  the 
atomic  weight  of  Iiydrogcii,  whereas  tho  atomic  weight  of  the  substance 
flung  off  appears  to  be  more  nearly  of  the  order  one  or  two;  in  other 
woi-ds,  the  substance  thrown  off  is  more  likely  to  be  either  hydrogen 
or  helium  than  it  is  likely  to  bo  radium.  It  is  just  possible  that  the 
inert  chemical  elements  are  by-products  of  radio-activity. 

Now,  clearly  here  is  a  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  of  prodigious  importance. 
Undoubtedlj-  the  measuremctits  require  confirmation,  but  for  myself 
I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  at  least  as  regards  their  order  of  magni- 
tude. The  atomic  weight  of  radium  l)eing,  say,  225,  and  that  of  the 
projected  portion  being,  say,  2,  the  residue  munt  represent  by  its 
atomic  weight  the  difference  between  the  heavy  ston)  of  the  original 
substance  and  that  of  the  light  atom  or  atoms  which  have  been  flung 
away,  unless  indeed  it  he  assumed,  aj*  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
assumed  by  some  skeptical  chemists,  those  who  derided  argon  and 
other  chemical  discoveries  when  made  in  a  physical  manner,  that  the 
substance  flung  away  is  some  foreign  ingredient  or  impurity— a 
hypothesis,  I  venture  to  say,  already  strongly  against  the  weight  of 
available  evidence. 

The  substance  left  behind  in  the  pores  of  the  radio-active  substance 
has  been  examined  even  more  completely  than  the  projected  portion; 
it  is  volatile,  it  slowly  diffuses  away,  and  it  behaves  like  a  gas.  It  can 
be  stored  in  gas  holders  when  mixed  with  air,  for  in  amount  it  is  quite 
imperceptible  to  all  ordinary  t«sts;  and  yet  it  can  be  passed  through 
pipes  and  otherwise  dealt  with.  It  condenses  not  far  above  the  tem- 
perature of  liquid  air,  and  it  is  itself  radio-active,  but  in  such  a  way 
that  its  power  decays  rapidly  with  time.  Its  radio-activity  seems  to 
consist  likewise  in  throwing  away  part  of  itself  and  leaving  yet  another 
residue,  likewise  radio-active;  and  one  of  the  residues  so  left  seems 
ultimately  to  pitch  away  electrons  simply  instead  of  atoms  of  matter. 
It  is  not  to  lie  supposed  that  thorium  and  radium  and  uranium  all 
behave  alike  in  details.  The  emanation  of  one  maj'  lose  its  mitivity 
rapidly,  and  give  rise  to  another  substance  which  retains  its  power  for 
some  time;  the  emanation  of  another  element  may  last  some  time  and 
generate  a  substance  whose  activity  mpidly  decays,  but  into  these  details 
it  is  not  now  the  place  to  go. 

12.  Assuming  tlie  truth  of  this  strange  string  of  laboratory  facts, 
we  appear  to  be  face  to  face  with  a  phenomenon  quite  new  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  No  one  has  hitherto  observed  the  transition  from 
one  form  of  matter  to  another,  though  throughout  the  Middle  Agea 
such  a  transmutation  was  looked  for.  The  transmutation  of  elements 
has  been  suspected  in  modern  times  on  evidence  vaguely  deducible  by 
skilled  observers  fi-om  the  spectroscopic  details  of  solar  and  stellar 
appearances.  The  evolution  of  matter  has  likewis(^  been  suspected  by 
a  few  chemists  of  genius.  It  was  perceived,  on  the  strength  of  Men- 
delejeff's  law,  tlint  the  elements  form  a  ''■"''  "'  '""lily  or  related  scries, 
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and  it  was  sminiaed  Hint  ix>sr;ih|y  tlin  lMirri.>i-.i  hi>t.\vi>i>ti  nno  Hppt^ipq  and 
tlii3  next  Wfi'c  uutiUMulutuly  iufauiKil>l)>,  Imt  that  tumpunuy  trao^i- 
tionalJyjHjs  nijglit<jtii;iir.  All  this  wu.s  speculation;  Imthcre  in  radio- 
active matter  the  ]>foccsH  appears  to  be  goinjj  on  lieforc  our  eyes. 
Professor  Rutherford  and  lilr.  Soddy,  whoin  OanadaduringthepreHent 
year  hare  worked  hard  and  admirably  at  the  aiibject,  have  adduced 
tacta  which  point  clearly  in  this  direction;  and  they  initially  describe 
what  appear  to  bo  the  first  links  of  a  i;hain  of  substances,  all  produced 
in  hopele*ily  minute  <juantitie8  reckoned  by  ordinary  tests,  but  which 
yet  by  electrical  means  can  easily  be  detected,  and  their  boiling  points 
and  other  properties  investigated.  Moreover,  the  investigators  of 
these  strange  substances  are  able  to  dissolve  and  precipitate,  and  per- 
form ordinary  chemical  operations  on,  these  utterly  imponderable  and 
hopelessly  minute  deposits  of  radio-active  substances,  Itecause  of  the 
powerful  means  of  detection  which  their  ionizing  power  puts  into  our 
Iiands— even  a  few  stray  atoms  lieing  able  by  their  ionizing  ]>ower  to 
discharge  au  electroscope  appreciably. 

13.  Thu.'s,  then,  it  would  appear  that  our  theoretical  conclu.sion  con- 
cerning the  inevitable  radiation  and  loss  of  enet^y  from  electrically 
constituted  atoms  of  matter,  a  loss  which  must  involve  them  in  neces- 
sary change  and  dissolution,  meete  with  quite  unexpectedly  rapid  con- 
firmation, and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  feci  willing  to  accept  tenta- 
tively and  as  a  working  hypothesis  this  explanation  of  radio-activity. 
It  represents  a  fact  previously  wanted  on  theoretical  grounds.  For 
how  is  i-adio-activity  to  be  explained 'f  It  looks  as  if  the  massive  and 
extremely  complex  atoms  of  a  radio-active  substance  were  liable  to  get 
into  an  unstable  condition,  probably  reaching  this  condition  whenever 
any  part  of  it  attempts  or  is  urged  to  move  with  the  velocity  of  light. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere"  that  the  mere  fact  of  i-adiation  will  act  as  a 
resisting  medium  and  increase  the  speed  of  the  particles  automatically, 
on  the  same  principle  that  a  comet  would  be  ai^celerated  if  it  met  with 
resistance,  since  the  inverse-square  law  applies  to  electrical  central 
forces.  Electrical  mass  is  not  strictly  constant;  it  is  a  function  of 
speed,  but  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  practically  constant  until  the  velocity 
of  light  is  very  nearly  attained.  That  is  a  critical  velocity,  which 
apparently  can  not  be  surpassed.  When  this  critical  speed  is  reached 
any  electrihed  body  becomes  suddenly  of  infinite  mass,  and  something 
is  bound  to  happen.  What  that  something  is,  it  is  not  easy  theoret- 
ically to  say,  but  the  partial  or  incipient  disintegration  or  dissociation 
of  the  atom  and  the  flying  away  of  a  portion  with  a  npc^d  (comparable 
to  that  of  light  is  no  unlikely  result. 

Out  of  the  whole  multitude  of  atoms,  even  of  the  atoms  of  a  con- 
spicuously radio-active  substance,  it  is  probable  that  only  a  very  few 
get  into  this  unstable  or  critical  condition  at  any  one  time;  perhaps  not 
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iiiont  t'.mn  one  in  a  iiiiliioii  million.  Nevorth('loFu<,  jiiNt  an  orca^iionHl 
tlioiifrli  rani  oncotiiitorM  (jikn  place  in  th«  lioavpns,  followed  hy  the 
))1ascc  of  a  new  and  teiiipoi'ary  star,  so,  tJiou^'h  prot»a)ily  not  liy  the 
uanio  met- hani Mill,  hont  and  there  a  few  out  of  the  hillionif  of  atoniN  in 
any  perceptible  »peck  of  radium  arrive  in  due  time  at  the  uns^tehle  con- 
dition and  break  down  into  something  else,  with  energetic  radio- 
activity during  the  sudden  collapsing  process,  emitting  in  the  procesM 
of  collapse  not  only  the  main  projected  substance,  but  likewise  also  a 
few  electi-ons  and  those  X  rays  which  always  accompany  a  sudden 
electric  Jerk  or  recoil.  And  the  X  rays  so  emitt^Mi  arc  of  the  most 
penetrating  kind  known,  Iwing  able  to  pass  through  an  inch  of  solid 
iron  in  pei-c«ptible  quantity. 

14:.  The  hypothesis  concerning  radio-activity  which  is  now  in  the 
iield,  then,  is  that  a  ver^'  small  numl>er — an  almost  inlinitesimal  pro- 
portion—of the  atoms  are  constantly  breaking  up,  throwing  away  a 
small  portion,  say  1  per  cent,  of  themselves  with  inunense  violence 
at  about  one-t^mtli  of  the  speed  of  light;  the  remainder  constitute  a 
slightly  different  sub.stance,  which,  however,  is  still  extremely  unstable, 
and  thei"efore  i-adio-activo,  going  through  its  stages  with  much  greater 
rapidity  than  the  radium  ib^elf,  l>ecause  practically  the  whole  of  it  is 
in  theunstable  condition,  and  so  giving  rise  to  fresh  and  fresh  products 
of  its  own  decay,  till  a  eomparati\ely  stable  state  is  reached,  oi'  till  the 
process  passes  beyond  our  means  of  detection. 

Koughly,  the  process  may  be  likened  in  some  respectw  to  the  con- 
densation or  contraction  of  a  nebula.  The  particles  constituting  a 
whirling  nebula  fall  togetliei-  until  the  centrifugal  forc«  of  the  periph- 
eral  portions  exceeds  the  gravitativc  pull  of  the  central  mass,  and  then 
they  are  shrunk  off  and  left  behind,  afterwards  agglomerating  into  a 
planet,  while  the  residue  goes  on  shi-inking  and  evolving  freah  bodies 
and  generating  heat.  A  nebula  is  not  hot,  but  it  has  an  immense  store 
of  potential  energy,  some  of  which  it  can  turn  into  heat,  and  so  form 
a  hot  central  nucleus  or  sun.  A  radium  atom  is  not  hot,  bnt  it,  too, 
ha.s  a  great  store  of  potential  energy,  inunense  in  proportion  to  its 
mass,  for  it  is  controlled  by  electrical,  not  by  gravitational  forces;  and 
just  as  the  falling  together  of  the  solar  material  generates  heat,  so 
that  a  shrinkage  of  a  few  jards  per  century  can  account  for  all  its 
tremendous  emission,  so  it  has  been  calculated  that  the  collapsing  of 
the  electrical  constituents  of  a  radium  atom,  by  so  little  as  1  per. 
cent  of  their  distance  apart,  can  supply  the  whole  of  the  enet^y  of 
the  observed  radiation — lai^e  though  that  is— for  something  like 
thirty  thousand  j'ears, 

15.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  life  of  a  piece  of  radium  is  as  great 
as  that;  the  data  are  uncertain  at  present,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
ground  for  the  popular  and  gratuitous  surmise  that  it  emits  enei^y 
without  loss  or  waste  of  any  kind,  and  that  it  is  competent  to  go  on 
forever.     The  ideji.  nt.at»  time  irri'^ponsihly  mooted,  that  it  contra- 
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dieted  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  was  trouhling 
physicists  with  the  idea  that  thoy  must  overhaul  their  theories— a 
thing  which  they  ought  always  to  he  deHght«d  to  do  on  good  evi- 
dence—this idea  whs  a  gratuitous  absurdity  and  never  had  the  sUghtest 
foundation;  but  the  notion  that  radium  was  perhaps  able  to  draw  upon 
some  unknown  source  or  store  of  energy,  without  itself  suffering  loss, 
was  a  possibility  which  has  not  yet  wholly  disappeared  from  some 
minds.  Sir  W.  Crookes,  for  instance,  suggested  that  it  might  some- 
how utilize  the  most  quickly  moving  atoms  of  air,  after  the  fashion  of 
a  Maxwell  demon — ii  possibility  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
as  a  conceivable  explanation  of  the  power  of  some  living  oi^nisms. 
It  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  however,  that  radium  and  the 
other  like  substances  are  drawing  upon  their  own  stores  of  internal 
atomic  energy,  and  thereby  gradually  disintegrating  and  falling  into 
other,  and  ultimately  into  more  stable,  forms  of  matter. 

Not  that  it  is  to  he  supposed  that  even  these  are  tinally  and  abso- 
lutely stable;  these,  too,  are  subject  to  radiation  loss,  and  so  must  be 
liable  to  decay,  but  at  a  vastly  slower  rate,  perhaps  not  more  than  a 
few  hundred  atoms  changing  and  diffusing  away  each  second— a  process 
utterly  nin^rcei)Ml)lc  to  the  most  dclit'ate  weighing  until  after  the  lapse 
oFmiliiony  of  j'eaWj  so  that  for  all  practical  purposesj  and  for  times 
such  as  are  dealt  with  in  cosmic  Tiisttiry,  they  are  permanent,  oven  as 
the  solar  system  and  stellar  aggregates  appear  to  us  to  be  peimanent. 
Yet  we  know  that  all  these  systi-ms  are  in  reality  transitory,  as  terres- 
trial structures  like  the  pyramids  or  as  the  mountains  and  the  conti- 
nents themselves  are  transitory;  of  all  these  things  it  may  be  said  that 
in  any  given  form  they  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.  Jiut  whereas 
geological  and  astronomical  configurations  pass  through  their  phases 
in  a  time  to  be  iTckoned  in  millions  of  yi«rs,  the  active  life  of  a  solar 
sj'stem  covering  perhaps  no  very  long  pcrioil,  it  is  probable  that  the 
changes  we  have  begun  to  suspect  in  the  foundation  stones  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  more  stable  elemental  atoms  themselves,  nmst  require  a  period 
to  be  expressed  only  by  millions  of  millions  of  centuries.  For  in  such 
R  time  as  this,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  atoms  per  second,  a  bare  kilo- 
gram— a  couple  of  pounds  only— of  matter,  even  of  heavy  matter, 
would  have  drifted  away,  not  so  much  indeed— a  couple  of  ounces 
more  likely.  And  yet  this  period  is  a  million  times  the  estimated  age 
of  the  earth. 

10.  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  specidate  on  the  strength  of  the  slender 
experimental  evidence  as  yet  forthcoming,  instead  of  waiting,  as  to  be 
wise  we  must  wait,  for  conHrmalion  and  thorough  examination  of  the 
facts,  we  should  say  that  the  whoh-  of  existing  matter  appears  liable 
to  processi's  of  change,  and  in  tliuf  sen.se  to  l)e  a  transient  phenomenon. 

Somehow,  we  might  conjecture,  by  some  meaas  at  present  unknown, 
it  takes  its  rise:  electrons  of  opposite  sign  crystallizing  or  falling 
together,  perha[>s  at  tirst  into  a  manifestly  unstable  form;  these  formalc 
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then  pass  on  from  one  into  another,  going  through  a  serioH  of  transi- 
tional states,  and  abiding  fur  a  long  time  in  those  configui-ations  which 
are  most  stable;  giving  a  process  of  evolution  inconceivably  slow  in 
its  later  stages,  comparatively  rapid  in  its  early  ones,  and  yet  not  so 
rapid,  even  in  a  substance  like  radium,  but  that  its  life  as  such  may 
be  i"eckoned  l)y  thousands  of  years. 

If  such  a  transitory  existence  is  ever  established  for  the  forms  of 

•  matter  as  we  know  them,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  process  goes 

on  in  one  direction  only,  or  that  the  total  amount  of  matter  in  the 

universe  is  subject  to  diminution.     There  may  be  regeneration  as  well 

as  degeneration. 

The  total  amount  of  i-adio-activity  in  a  substance  is  singularly  con- 
stant. If  the  i-adio-active  portion  is  removed,  a  fresh  supply  makes 
its  appearance  nt  a  measured  rate,  that  rate  being  expressible  by  a 
decreasing  geometrical  progression,  and  being  preeiaely  equal  to  the 
rate  at  which  the  power  of  the  removed  portion  decays. 

Whether  the  total  amount  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  constant 
likewise,  as  much  disappearing  at  one  end  by  resolution  into  electrons 
as  is  formed  at  the  other  end  by  their  aggregating  together,  is  at 
pi'esent  quite  unknown;  and,  indeed,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  now  become 
far  immer-sed  in  the  region  of  speculation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  specula- 
tion not  of  an  illegitimate  character,  for  it  is  very  consistent  with  all 
that  we  know  about  the  rest  of  the  material  universe. 

Astronomy  tells  us  that  the  cosmic  scheme,  though  it  looks  perma- 
oent,  is  subject  to  constant  flux.  In  the  sky  we  see  solar  systems  and 
suns  in  process  of  formation  by  aggregation  out  of  nebulte;  we  see 
them  rise  in  brilliancy,  maintaining  a  number  of  planets  in  health  and 
activity  for  a  time,  and  then  slowly  become  subject  to  decay  and  death. 
What  happens  after  that  is  not  certainly  known.  It  may  be  that  by  col- 
lision a  nebula  may  be  reconstituted  and  the  process  started  again; 
though  so  long  as  there  is  onlj'  a  force  of  one  sign  at  work  (gravitation 
only)  it  would  seem  that  ultimately  the  regenerative  process  must 
come  to  an  end.  The  repellent  force  exerted  by  light  upon  small 
particles,  however,  must  not  be  forgotten;  it  can  overcome  gravitation 
when  it  aetson  small  enough  bodies;  and  there  are  other  possibilities. 
Among  the  partj^  of  an  atom  certainly  the  forces  are  conspicuously  not 
of  one  sign.  Inside  an  atom  there  exist  both  attracrtive  and  repulsive 
forces.  The  rc^iolution  of  an  atom  into  its  electron  constituents,  and 
the  aggi'cgation  of  these  constituents  into  fresh  atoms,  are  both  per- 
fectly thinkable.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  ascertain  by  careful  and 
patient  investigation  wliat  really  happens;  and  ray  experience  has  led 
me  to  feci  sui-e  of  this — that  whatever  hypotheses  and  speculations  we 
may  frame,  we  can  not  exceed  the  reality  in  genuine  wonder;  and  I 
believe  that  the  simplicity  and  Ix'auty  of  the  truth  concerning  even 
tlio  material  universe,  when  we  know  it,  will  l>e  such  as  to  elicit  feel- 
ings of  reverent  awe  and  adoration. 


MODERN  VIEWS  ON  MATTER:  THE  REALIZATION  OF  A 
DREAM." 


By  Sir  William  C&ookiu,  F.  R.  S.,  ei 


For  nearly  a  century  men  who  devote  themselves  to  science  liave 
been  dreaming  of  atoms,  moleculcf,  ultramundane  particles,  and  apccu- 
lating  as  to  the  origin  of  matter;  and  now  to-day  they  have  got  so  far 
as  to  admit  the  possibility  of  resolving  the  chemical  elements  into 
simpler  forms  of  matter,  or  even  of  refining  them  altogether  away  into 
ethei'cal  vibrations  of  electrical  enei^y. 

This  dream  has  )>een  essentially  a  British  dream,  and  we  have  become 
speculative  and  imaginative  to  an  audacious  extent,  almost  belying  our 
character  of  a  purely  practical  nation.  The  notion  of  impenetrable 
mysteries  has  been  dismissed.  A  mystery  is  a  thing  to  be  solved — 
"and  man  alone  can  master  the  impossible."  There  has  been  a  vivid 
new  start.  Our  physicists  have  remodeled  their  views  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  matter  and  a^  to  the  complexity  if  not  the  actual  decom- 
posability  of  the  chemical  elements.  To  show  how  far  we  have  been 
propelled  on  the  strange  new  road,  how  dazzling  are  the  wonders  that 
waylay  the  researcher,  we  have  but  to  recall — matter  in  a  fourth  state, 
the  genesis  of  the  elements,  the  dissociation  of  the  chemical  elements, 
the  existence  of  bodies  smaller  than  atoms,  the  atomic  nature  of  elec- 
tricity, the  perception  of  electrons,  not  to  mention  other  dawning 
marvels  far  removed  from  the  lines  of  thought  usually  associated  with 
English  chemistry. 

The  earliest  dctinite  suggestion  in  the  last  century  of  the  possible 
compound  nature  of  the  elements  occurs  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1S09* 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  at  the  Royal  Institution.  In  that  memorable 
lecture  he  speculated  on  the  existence  of  some  substance  common  to 
all  the  metals,  and  he  averred  that  "If  such  genemlizations  should  be 
supported  by  facts,  a  new,  a  simple,  and  a  gr^nd  philosophy  would 
be  the  result.     From  the  combination  of  different  quantities  of  two  or 

"An  adilreaa  delivered  before  the  Congress  of  Applied  Chemistry  at  Berlin,  June  5, 
1903,     Eoprinled  from  author's  pamphlet  oopy,  I^ondon,  1903. 
^Wo^ka  oi  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Vol.  VIll,  p.  325. 
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threw  species  of  ponderable  mutter  we  might  conceive  all  the  divei"sity 
of  material  substances  to  owe  their  constitution." 
Again,  in  1811,  he  swid;" 

It  will  bt!  useteHs  to  spet'ulste  upon  the  coaBe^luences  of  euch  an  ailvancement  in 
chemistry  as  that  of  Die  decomposition  and  compoxition  of  the  metals.  *  *  *  It 
Is  the  duty  of  a  chemist  to  1>e  bold  in  pursuit.  He  must  not  cunaidt^r  things  as 
impracticable  merely  beoauHe  they  have  not  yet  been  effected.  He  must  not  regard 
them  as  unreasonable  because  they  do  not  coincide  witli  popular  opiaion.  He 
must  retKilleet  how  contrary  knowledge  eomelimes  is  to  what  appears  to  be  experi- 
ence. "  "  "  To  inquire  whether  the  nietalx  be  lapable  of  being  decompOBed  and 
compoBed  in  a  grand  object  of  true  philosophy. 

Davy  first  used  the  term  "radiant  matter"  about  1809,  l>ut  chiefly 
in  connection  with  what  is  now  called  "  radiation,"  He  also  used  the 
term  in  another  sense,  and  the  following  passage*  in  its  clear  forecast 
is  prophetic  of  the  modern  electron: 

If  particles  of  gases  were  made  to  move  in  free  spai-e  witb  an  almost  inHnitely  great 
velocity — i.  e.,  to  become  radiant  matter— they  might  produce  the  different  speeiea 
of  raye,  ao  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  effects. 

In  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  in  1816,  "On  the  general 
properties  of  matter,"  another  prescient  chemi.st,  Faraday,  u.fed  simi- 
lar terms  when  he  said: 

If  we  conceive  a  change  as  far  beyond  vaporization  as  thHt  is  above  fluidity,  and 
then  take  into  account  also  the  proportional  increaseil  extent  of  alteration  as  the 
changes  rise,  we  shall,  perha|)8,  if  we  ean  form  any  conception  at  all,  not  fall  far 
short  of  railiant  mattery  and  aa  in  the  last  cunvenuon  many  qualiliea  were  lost,  bo 
here  also  many  more  would  disappear. 

Again,  in  one  of  his  early  lectures  he  striken  a  forward  note; 

At  present  we  b^n  to  feel  impatient  and  to  wish  for  a  new  state  of  chemical  ele- 
ment*. To  di-ci'mpow  the  metals,  to  re-form  theTii,  and  to  realiie  the  ■uice  alisurd 
notion  of  transmutation  are  the  problems  now  given  to  the  cheniist  tor  solution. 

But  Faraday  was  always  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
with  which  he  regarded  generally  accepted  theories.     In  1844  he  said: 

The  view  that  physical  chemistry  neeeNsarily  takes  of  atoms  is  now  wry  laiye  and 
complicatecl;  first  many  elementary  alums— next  compound  and  complicateil  bIi>[iis. 
System  within  system,  like  the  starry  heavenw,  may  be  right — but  may  be  all  wronR. 

A  year  later  Faraday  startled  the  world  by  a  discovery  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  "On  the  magnetization  of  light  and  the  illumination 
of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force."  For  iifty  years  this  title  was  mis- 
understood and  was  attributed  to  enthusiasm  or  confused  ideas,  But 
to-day  we  begin  to  see  the  full  significance  of  the  Faraday  dream. 

It  was  not  till  1896  that  Zcoman  showed  a  spectrum  line  could  )>e 
acted  on  liya  magnetic  field.  A  spectrum  line  is  caused  by  motion  of 
the  electron  acting  on  the  ether,  which  can  only  move  and  l>e  moved 


"Loit.  cit.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  330. 
6Lcjc.  lit.,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  349. 
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tiy  the  ulecti-on.  A  iimffnetic  field  resolves  this  motion  into  other 
con>i>onent  motions— some  slower,  others  quicker — and  thus  causes  a 
single  line  to  split  into  others  of  greater  and  less  refrangibility  than 
the  parent  line. 

In  187!*,  in  a  leetui'e  I  delivered  liefore  the  British  Association"  at 
Sheffield,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  revive  "radiant  matter."  I  advanced  the 
theory  that  in  the  phenomena  of  the  vacuum  tube  at  high  exhaustions 
the  particles  constituting  the  catliode  stream  are  not  solid,  nor  liquid, 
nor  gaseous,  do  not  consist  of  atoms  pi-oijelted  through  the  tu're  and 
causing  luminous,  mechanic,  or  electric  phenomena  where  they  strike, 
"but  that  they  consist  of  something  much  smaller  than  the  atom- 
fragments  of  matter,  ultra-atomic  corpuscles,  minute  things,  very 
much  smaller,  very  much  lighter  than  atoms — things  which  appear  to 
be  tiie  foundation  stones  of  which  atoms  are  composed,"* 

I  further  demonstrated  that  the  physical  properties  of  radiant  matter 
ara  conmion  to  all  matter  at  this  low  density — "  Whether  the  gas  origi- 
nally under  exix'rimont  be  hydrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  or  atmospheric 
air,  the  phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  shadows,  magnetic  deflection, 
etc.,  are  identical,"  Here  arc  my  words,  written  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a.  century  ago:  "We  have  actually  touched  the  border  land  where 
matter  and  tovcc  seem  to  merge  into  one  another'^the  shadowy  realm 
between  the  known  and  unknown.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  greatest 
scientific  problems  of  the  future  will  find  their  solution  in  this  border 
land,  and  even  beyond;  here,  it  seems  to  me.  Ire  ultimate  realities, 
subtle,  far-reach inrf,  wonderful,'" 

It  was  not  till  1881  that  J,  J,  Thomson  established  the  basis  of  the 
electro-dynamic  theory.  In  a  very  remarkable  memoir  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Magazine  he  explained  the  phosphorescence  of  glass  under 
the  influence  of  the  c«thode  stream  by  the  nearly  abrupt  changes  in 
the  magnetic  field  arising  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  cathode 
particles. 

The  now  generally  accepted  view  that  our  chemical  elements  have 
been  formed  from  one  primordial  substance  was  advocated  in  1888  by 
me  when  president  of  the  Chemical  Society,''  in  connection  with  a 
theory  of  tlie  genesis  of  the  elements.  I  spoke  of  "an  infinite  num- 
l>er  of  inmieasurably  small  ultimate— or.  rather,  ultimatissimate — 
particles  gradually  accreting  out  of  tlie  formless  mist,  and  moving 
with  inconceivable  velocity  in  all  directions." 

I'ondci'irig  on  some  of  the  properties  of  the  rare  elements,  I  strove 
to  show  that  the  elementary  atoms  themselves  might  not  l>e  the  same 

"  Brilisli  Adtuxifttion  Ilcpdrtw,  81ielfi>'ld  iiieftinR,  l«Tl>.  Clieinicnl  News,  Vol.  XL, 
p.  HI.  Phil.  Trans.  Koy.  Soi-.,  1879,  It.  I,  p.  585.  Proo,  Roy.  Siw.,  1880,  No.  205, 
p.  4li!t. 

»Sir  U.  fj-l^f.  Nature,  Vol.  LXVII,  p.  4.M. 

■■"Mmtvrifl  Imt  a  iniMle  of  iiiolion"  (Prot.  Koy.  Soi-.,  No.  205,  p.  472). 

dPresideiit'HadilrfsstoClieni.  Soc.,  .March  28,  1888,  C^^noolr 
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DOW  an  when  tirst  generated — that  the  ]>rimary  motions  which  consti- 
tute the  existence  of  the  atom  might  slowly  be  i-hanging,  and  even  the 
secondary  motions  which  produce  all  the  effects  we  can  observe— heat, 
chemic,  electric,  etc. — might  in  a  slight  degree  be  affected;  and  I 
showed  the  probability'  that  the  atoms  of  the  chemical  elenienf:  were 
not  eternal  in  existence,  but  shared  with  the  rest  of  Creation  the  attri- 
butes of  decay  and  death. 

The  same  idea  was  expanded  at  a  lecture  I  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  in  1887,  when  it  was  suggested  that  the  atomic  weights 
were  not  invariable  quantities. 

1  might  quote  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Professor 
Graham,  Sir  George  Stokes,  Sir  William  Thomson  {now  Lord  Kelvin), 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Doctor  Gladstone,  and  many  other  English  men 
of  science  to  show  that  the  notion,  not  necessarily  of  the  decompos- 
ability,  but  at  any  rate  of  the  complexity  of  our  supposed  elements, 
has  long  been  "in  the  air"  of  science  waiting  to  take  more  detiiyte 
development.  Our  minds  are  gradually  getting  accustomed  to  the  idea 
of  the  genesis  of  the  elements,  and  many  of  us  are  straining  for  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  resolution  of  the  chemical  atom.  We  are  eager  to 
enter  the  portal  of  the  mysterious  region  too  readily  ticketed  "Unknown 
and  Unknowable." 

Another  phase  of  the  dream  now  demand.^  att«ntion.  I  como  to  the 
earlier  glimpses  of  the  electric  theory  of  matter. 

Paissing  over  the  vaguer  speculations  of  Faraday  and  the  more 
positive  .speculations  of  Sir  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  one 
of  the  earliest  definite  statements  of  this  theory  is  given  in  an  article 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  June,  1875,  by  W.  K.  Clifford,  a  man 
who  in  common  with  other  pioneers  shared  that  "noblest  misfortune 
of  being  born  before  his  time."  "There  is  great  reason  to  believe," 
said  Clifford,  "thatevery  material  atom  carries  upon  it  a  small  electric 
current,  if  it  does  not  wholly  consist  of  this  current." 

In  1886,  when  president  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  British  asso- 
ciation, in  a  speculation  on  the  origin  of  matter,  1  drew  a  picture  of 
the  gradual  formation  of  the  chemical  elements  by  the  workings  of 
three  forms  of  energy— electricity,  chemism.  and  temperature — on  the 
"formless  mist"  (protyte"),  v.herein  all  matter  was  in  the  preatomic 
state- — potential  rather  than  actual.  In  this  scheme  the  chemical 
elements  owe  their  stability  to  their  being  the  outcome  of  a  struggle 
for  existence — a  Darwinian  development  by  chemical  evolution — a 
survival  of  the  most  stable.  Those  of  lowest  atomic  weight  would 
first  l)e  formed,  then  those  of  intermediate  weight,  and  finally  the 

"  We  ret|iiire  a  won],  iinalt>gcmB!  hi  proUjplaxm,  to  uxpreiw  tlu'  idiit  <i(  tlio  original 
primal  matter  cxintiiiK  Iwforp  tin-  cvoliilion  ()f  t.hi-  dietiik^l  I'k'ini'iitK.  Tlio  wool  I 
vi-iihin-  to  lisp  is  t.'r>iiipose<1  of  icfio  (curlier  than)  anil  v\.r/  (tlii<  stuff  of  whit'li  things 
are  iiiade). 
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elements  having  the  highest  atomic  weights,  suih  as  thorium  and 
uraoiiim.  I  »poke  of  the  "dissociation  point"  of  the  elements. 
"  What  comes  after  uranimn  i'"  I  asked.  And  I  answered  back — '"The 
result  of  the  next  Htep  will  be  *  *  *  the  formation  of  "  *  • 
compounds  the  dissociation  of  which  is  not  beyond  the  powers  of  our 
terrestrial  sources  of  heat."  A  dream  leatt  than  twenty  years  ago,  but 
a  dream  which  daily  draws  nearer  to  entire  and  vivid  fulfillment.  1 
will  presently  show  you  that  radium,  the  next  after  uranium,  does 
actually  and  spontaneously  dissociate. 

The  idea  of  units  or  atoms  of  electricity — an  idea  hitherto  floating 
intangibly  like  helium  in  the  sun — can  now  be  brought  to  earth  and 
.submitted  to  the  test  of  experiment."  Faraday,  W.  Weber,  Laurentz, 
Gauss,  Zollner,  Hertz,  Helmholtz,  Johnstone  Stoney,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  have  all  contributed  to  develope  the  idea,  originally  due  to 
Weber,  which  took  concrete  form  when  Stoney  showed  that  Faraday's 
law  of  electrolysis  involved  the  existence  of  a  delinite  charge  of  elec- 
tricity associated  with  the  ions  of  matter.  This  definite  charge  he 
called  an  electron.  It  was  not  till  some  time  after  the  name  had  Iwen 
given  that  electrons  were  found  to  be  capable  of  existing  separat<:ly. 

In  1891,  in  my  inaugural  address  as  pre.sident  of  the  Institution  of 
Eiectrial  Engineers,*  I  showed  that  the  .stream  of  catho<le  rays  near  the 
negative  pole  was  always  negatively  electrified,  the  other  contents  of 
the  tube  l>eing  positively  electrified,  and  1  explained  that  '•  the  division 
of  the  molecule  into  groups  of  electro-positive  and  electro-negative 
atoms  is  necessary  for  a  consistent  explanation  of  the  genesis  of  the 
elements."     In  a  vacuum  tube  the  negative  pole  is  the  entrance  and 

""The  Hjuivaleiit  weights  of  bodies  are  xiniply  tho)^.  quuntitiBB  of  them' which 
t-ontsin  eifiial  quantitii:^  of  electricity;  "  *  *  it  being  the  electricity  which  deler- 
niiiien  the  equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the  combining  force.  Or,  if  we 
adopt  the  atomic  theory  or  phraseology,  then  the  atoms  of  bodies  which  are  ei^iiivu- 
lent«  to  each  other  in  their  ordinary  chemical  action,  have  equal  <)uantilie8  (if 
el«^"tricity  naturally  associated  with  them." — Faraday's  Kxperimental  ResearcheH  in 
Elei'tricity,  par.  869,  January,  1834. 

"Thii<  definite  quantity  of  electricity  we  iihall  <-hII  tlie  molecular  charge.  If  it 
were  known  it  would  be  the  most  natural  unit  of  electricity." — Clerk  Maxwell's 
Treatise  on  Electricity  an<l  Magnetism,  first  eiiition,  Voll  I,  1HT3,  p.  311, 

"Nature  prewnts  tie  with  a  single  definite  quantity  of  electricity.  »  •  •  For 
eacli  chemical  bond  which  is  ruptured  within  an  electrolyte  a  certain  iiuantity  of 
electricity  traverses  the  electrolyte,  which  is  tlie  same  in  all  cases." — (J.  Johnstnne 
.'^toney,  On  the  Physical  Units  of  Nature,  British  Association  meeting,  Section  A,  1S74. 

"The  same  definite  quantity  of  either  positive  or  negative  electricity  moves  always 
with  each  univalent  ion,  or  with  every  unit  of  afHnity  of  a  multivalent  ion." — Ilelm- 
hiiltz,  Faraday  J*.'ture,  1S81. 

"Kvery  nionail  atiiiii  lias  assise  iated  with  it  a  certain  definite  ijuaiitity  of  electricity; 
every  <lyad  has  twice  this  quantity  a:«KM;iateil  with  it;  every  triad  tlirei^  times  as 
much,  and  so  on."— f).  I^xlge,  On  Kleitrolysis,  British  Aswiciation  Ke|>ort.  1S8.5. 

fc  El.-clridty  in  TrHnKitu:  from  I'lcnum  M  Vacuum {Joorn.  Inst.  Klei-trical  Engineers, 
Vol.  XX,  p.  10,  January  15,  1891).  ^  -  I 
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the  positive  pole  the  exit  fur  electrons.  Falling  on  a  phosplioroscent 
body,  y  ttria,  for  instance — a  collection  of  Hertz  iiioleeular  resonators — 
the  electrons  excite  vibrations  of,  say,  550  billion  timcis  a  second,  pro- 
ducing ether  waves  of  the  approximate  length  of  5.75  ten -mill  ion  ths 
of  a  millimeter,  and  occasioning  in  the  eye  the  scti^^ition  of  citron- 
colored  light.  If,  however,  the  electrons  daali  against  a  heav}'  metal, 
they  produce  ether  waves  of  a  far  higher  frequency  than  light  and 
are  not  continuous  vibrations,  but,  according  to  Sir  George  Stokes, 
simple  shocks  or  solitary  impulses,  more  like  discordant  shouts  fks 
compared  with  musical  notes. 

During  that  address  an  experiment  was  shown  which  went  far  to 
prove  the  dissociation  of  silver  into  electrons  and  positive  atoms. "  A 
silver  pole  was  used,  and  near  it  in  front  was  a  sheet  of  mica  with  a 
hole  in  its  cent«r.  The  vacuum  was  very  high,  and  when  the  poles 
were  connected  with  the  coil,  the  silver  being  negative,  electrons  .shot 
from  it  in  all  directions,  and  passing  through  the  hole  in  the  mica 
ucreen  formed  a  bright  phosphorescent  patch  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bulb.  The  action  of  the  coil  was  continued  for  some  huurs  to 
volatilize  a  certain  portion  of  the  silver.  Silver  was  seen  to  be 
deiKwited  on  the  mica  screen  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
the  pole;  the  far  end  of  the  bulb,  which  had  been  glowing  for  hours 
from  the  impact  of  electrons,  being  free  from  silver  deposit.  Here, 
then,  are  two  simultaneous  actions.  Electrons  or  radiant  matter  shot 
from  the  negative  pole  caused  the  gla.ss  against  which  they  struck  to 
glow  with  phosphorescent  light.  Simultaneously,  the  heavy  positive 
ions  of  silver,  freed  from  negative  electrons  and  under  the  influence 
of  th^  electrical  stress,  likewise  flew  off  and  were  deposited  in  the 
metallic  state  near  the  pole.  The  ions  of  metal  thus  de))osited  in  all 
cases  showed  positive  electrification.* 

In  the  years  1 8(13-1895  a  sudden  impulse  was  given  t«  electric  vacuum 
work  by  the  publication  in  Germany  of  the  remarkable  results  obtained 
by  Lenard  and  ROnf^en,  who  showed  that  the  phenomena  inside  the 
vacuum  tube  were  sui-passed  in  interest  by  what  took  place  outside. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  from  this  date  what  had  l>een  a  scientific 
conjecture  became  a  sober  reality. 

One  important  advance  in  theoretic  knowledge  has  lyeoii  obtained  by 
Dcwar,  the  successor  of  Faraday  in  the  classic  lalioratorics  of  the 
Koyal  Institution.  Soon  after  ROiitgen's  discovery  Dewar  found  that 
the  relative  opacity  to  the  ROntgen  raj's  was  in  proportion  to  the 
atomic  weights  of  ))odies,  and  he  was  the  first  to  apply  this  principle 
to  settling  a  debati^d  point  in  connection  with  argon.  Argon  is  rela- 
tively more  opaque  to  the  Rontgon  rays  than  either  oxygen,  nitrogen, 

"IiidttitTibm^  the  pxiM-riiiicnl,  imc  of  fiimlanu-iilnl  iiii]Hirt]iiii-i-.  iikxIith  Iitius  are 
etiip'ioyed. 
ftProc.  Boy.  Soc.,  Vol.  LXIX,  p.  4^1. 
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or  sodium,  and  from  this  Dowar  inferred  that  the  atomic  weight  of 
arjion  waw  twice  \U  deiiHity  relative  to  hydrogen.  In  the  light  of 
to-day's  researches  on  the  constitution  of  atoms  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  importanoe  of  this  diH<'overj'. 

In  1896  Becciuerel,  pursuing  the  masterly  work  on  phosphorescence 
inaugurated  by  his  illustrious  father,  showed  that  the  salts  of  uranium 
constantly  emit  emanations,  which  have  the  power  of  penetrating 
opaque  substances  and  of  affecting  a  photographic  plate  in  total  dark- 
ness, and  of  discharging  an  electrometer.  In  some  respects  these 
emanations,  known  as  "  Becquerel  rays,"  behave  like  rays  of  light,  but 
they  also  resemble  l^ntgen  rays.  Their  real  character  has  only  recently 
been  ascertained,  and  even  now  there  is  much  that  is  obscure  and  pro- 
visional in  the  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  action. 

Following  closely  upon  Becquerel's  work  came  the  brilliant  researches 
of  M,  and  Mme.  Curie  on  the  radio-activity  of  bodies  accompanying 
uranium. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  recounting  isolated  instances  of  scientific  specu- 
lation with  apparently  little  relation  to  one  another.  The  existence 
of  matter  in  an  ultra  gaseous  stat«;  material  particles  smaller  than 
atoms;  the  existence  of  electrical  atoms  or  electrons;  the  constitution 
of  Rontgen  rays  and  their  pass^e  through  opaque  bodies:  the  emana- 
tions from  uranium;  the  dissociation  of  the  elements — all  these  isolated 
hypotheses  are  now  focussed  and  welded  into  one  harmonious  theory 
by  the  discovery  of  radium. 

Often  do  tlie  epirita 

Of  great  events  stride  on  before  the  eventfi, 

And  in  tonlay  already  walks  to-morrow. 

No  new  discovery  is  ever  made  without  its  influence  ramifying  in 
all  direi^tions  and  explaining  much  that  before  had  been  mystifying. 
Certainly  no  discovery  of  modern  times  has  had  such  wide-embracing 
consequences  and  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  on  broad  regions  of 
hitherto  inexplicable  phenomena  as  this  di3<'overy  of  M,  and  Mme. 
Curie  and  M,  B^mont,  who  patiently  and  laboriously  plodded  along  a 
road  bristling  with  difEcultie.?  almost  insuperable  to  others  who,  like 
myself,  have  toiled  in  similar  labyrinths  of  research.  The  crowning 
point  of  these  labors  is  radium. 

Let  me  briefly  recount  some  of  the  properties  of  radium  and  show 
how  it  reduces  speculations  and  dreams,  apparently  impossible  of 
proof,  to  a  concrete  form. 

Radium  is  a  metal  of  the  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  group. 
Its  atomic  weight,  according  to  0,  liunge  and  J.  Precht,  is  probably 
about  2-5S.  In  this  ca.se  it  occupies  the  third  place  below  barium  in 
my  leniniscat*  spiral  scheme  of  the  elements,"  two  unoccupied  gaps 
intervening. 


I.  LXIII,  i>.  408. 
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Tlie  spectrum  of  radtiiui  lia^  Heveral  well-defined  tines;  these  I  have 
photographed  urul  have  also  meawu red  their  wave  lenffths.     Twoespe- 
jially  are  strong  and  characteristic — one  at  wave  len^h  iHWK'Jl,  and 
the  other  at  wave  lengtli  3814.58.     These  lines  enable  radium  to  be  ■ 
detected  spectixwcopicallj. 

The  most  striking  property  of  radium  is  its  power  to  pour  out  tor- 
rents of  emanations  hearing  a  certain  resemblance  to  ROnt^n  rays, 
but  differing  in  important  points. 

The  emanations  of  radium  i^use  soda  glass  to  assume  a  violet  color, 
and  they  produce  many  chemical  changes.  Their  physiological  wtion 
is  strong,  a  few  milligrams  brought  near  the  skin  in  a  few  houra 
producing  a  wound  difScult  to  heal. 

The  emanations  from  radium  are  of  three  kinds.  One  set  is  the 
same  as  the  cathode  stream,  now  identified  with  free  ele*;trons — atoms 
of  electricity  projected  into  space  apart  from  gross  matter — identical 
with  "matter  in  the  fourth  or  ultragaseous  state,"  Kelvin's  *'sat«l- 
lites," Thomson's  "corpuscles "or  "particles;"  Lodge's  "disembodied 
ionic  charges,  retaining  individuality  and  identity."  These  electrons 
are  neither  ether  waves  nor  a  form  of  energy,  but  su)>stance  possess- 
ing inertia  (probably  electric).  Liberated  electrons  are  exceedingly 
penetrating.  They  will  discharge  an  electroscope  when  the  radium  is 
10  feet  or  more  away,  and  will  affect  a  photographic  plate  through 
5  or  ti  millimeters  of  lead  and  several  inches  of  wood  or  aluminum. 
They  are  not  readily  filtered  out  by  cotton-wool;  they  do  not  behave 
as  a  gas,  i.  e.,  they  have  not  properties  dependent  on  intercollisions, 
mean  free  path,  etc. ;  they  act  more  like  a  fog  or  mist,  are  mobile  and 
carried  about  by  a  curj^nt  of  air  to  which  they  give  temporary  con- 
ducting powei-s,  clinging  to  positively  electrified  bodies  and  thereby 
losing  mobility  and  diffusing  on  the  walls  of  the  containing  vessel  if 
left  quiet. 

Electrons  are  deviable  in  a  magnetic  field.  They  are  shot  from 
radium  with  a  velocity  of  about  one-tenth  that  of  light,  but  are  grad- 
ually obstructed  by  collisions  with  air  atoms,  so  that  some  become 
much  slowed,  and  then  arc  what  I  formerly  called  loose  and  erratic 
particles,  which  diffuse  alwut  in  the  air  and  give  it  temporary  con- 
ducting powers.  These  can  turn  corners,  can  be  concentrated  by  mica 
cones  into  a  bundle  and  then  produce  pho.sphore.scence. 

Another  set  of  emanations  from  radium  are  not  affected  by  an  ordi- 
narily powerful  magnetic  field  and  arc  incapable  even  of  passing 
through  thin  material  obstructions.  These  emanations  have  about  one 
thousand  times  the  enei^y  of  those  i-adiated  by  the  deflectable  imrticles. 
They  rendoi'  air  a  conductor  and  act  strongly  on  a  photographic  plate. 
Their  mass  is  enormous  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  electrons, 
and  their  velocity  is  probably  as  great  when  they  leave  the  radium, 
but,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  mass,  they  are  less  deflected  by 
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the  iiia^et,  are  eamily  ol>8trueted  by  obitbu-les,  and  lire  sooner  hroiigtit 
to  rest  liy  collisions  with  air  atomic.     The  Hon.  R.  li,  Stnitt"  was  the 
first  to  aAini)  that  these  noitdefieetable  rays   are   the   positive   ions    ■ 
moving  in  a  stream  from  the  radio-active  body. 

Rutherford  has  iiihown  that  these  emanations  are  slightly  affected 
in  a  very  powerful  magnetic  field,  but  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  negative  electrons.  They  are  therefore  proved  to  be  positively 
charged  bodies  moving  with  great  velocity.  For  the  first  time  Ruther- 
ford has  measured  their  speed  and  mass,  and  he  shows  they  are  ions 
of  matter  moving  with  a  speed  of  the  order  of  that  of  light. 

There  is  also  a  third  kind  of  emanation  produced  by  radium. 
Besides  the  highly  penetrating  rays  deflected  by  a  i^iagnet,  there  are 
very  penetrating  mys  not  at  all  affected  by  magnetism.  These  accom- 
pany the  previous  emanations,  and  are  RCntgen  rays — etlier  vibra- 
tions— produced  as  secondary  phenomena  by  the  sudden  arrest  of 
velocity  of  the  electrons  by  solid  matt€r,  producing  a  series  of  Stoke- 
sian  "pulses"  or  explosive  ether  waves  shot  into  space. 

Many  lines  of  argumantnnd  research  tending  toward  the  same  point 
give  trustworthy  data  by  which  to  calculate  the  masses  and  velocities 
of  these  different  particles.  I  must  deal  with  big  figures,  but  big  and 
little  are  relative  and  are  only  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  limita- 
tions of  our  senses.  1  will  take  as  the  standard  the  atom  of  hydn)gen 
gas — the  smallest  material  body  hitherto  recognized.  The  niaas  of  an 
electron  is  oneseven-hundredthsof  anatomof  hydrogen,  or  3  X  10" '• 
gram,  according  trt  J.  .1.  Thomson,  and  it"  velocity  is  2  x  10°  centi- 
meters per  second,  or  two-thirds  that  of  light.  The  kinetic  energy 
per  milligram  is  lu' '  ergs,  about  3,51)0,000  foot^ons.  Becquerel  has 
calculatet^that  1  square  centimeter  of  radio-active  surface  would  radiate 
into  space  1  gram  of  matter  in  one  billion  years. 

The  positively  electrified  masses  or  ions  are  enormously  great  in 
comparison  with  the  sizeof  theelectron.  SirOHver  Lodge  illustrates 
it  thus:  If  we  imagine  an  ordinary  sized  church  to  Ix;  an  atom  of 
hydrogen,  the  electrons  constituting.it  will  be  represented  by  about 
700  gmins  of  sand,  each  the  size  of  an  ordinary  full  stop  (350  positive 
and  350  negative),  dashing  in  all  directions  inside,  or,  according  to 
Ijord  Kelvin,  rotating  with  inconceivable  velocity.  Put  in  another 
way;  the  sun's  diameter  is  about  1,500,000  kilometers,  and  that  of  the 
smallest  planetoid  about  24  kilometers.  If  an  atom  of  hydrogen  be 
magnifie<l  to  the  size  of  the  sun,  an  electron  will  be  about  two-thirds 
the  diameter  of  the  planetoid. 

The  extreme  minuteness  and  sparsenessof  the  electrons  in  the  atom 
account  for  their  penetration.  While  the  more  massive  ions  are 
stopped  by  inter  collisions  in  passing  among  atoms,  so  that  they  are- 
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aliiiust  completely  arrested  hy  the.  tliiniicHt  slicpt  of  matter,  electrons 
will  ptuw  almost  unobstructed  thi-oufjh  ordinary  Oimtjiie  bodicH. 

The  action  of  these  ciiianatioiis  on  phosphorescent  screens  is  diller- 
ent.  The  elettrons  strongly  atfei-t  a  screen  of  Imriiim  platinocranide, 
but  only  slightly  one  of  Kidot'»  xinc  sulphide.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  heavy,  ma.ssive,  nondefleotable  positive  ions  affect  the  zinc -s'llphide 
screen  strongly,  and  the  barium-platinocyanide  screen  in  a  much  Icsh 
degree. 

Itoth  liOnt^en  rays  and  electrons  act  on  a  photographic  plate  and 
produce  images  of  metal  and  other  sulistances  inclosed  in  wood  and 
leather,  and  thi-ow  sliadows  of  bodies  on  a  barinm-platinocyanide 
screen.  Electrons  are  much  less  penetrating  than  R^ntgen  i"ays,  and 
will  not,  for  instance,  show  easily  the  Iwnes  of  the  hand.  A  photo- 
graph  of  a  closed  ca«e  of  instruments  is  taken  by  radium  emanations 
in  three  days  and  by  KOntgen  r»y>i  in  three  minutes.  The  I'esemblance 
between  the  two  pictures  is  slight  and  the  differences  great. 

The  power  with  which  radium  emanations  are  endowed  of  discharg- 
ing electritied  bodieu  is  due  to  the  ionization  of  the  gas  through  whicli 
they  pass.  This  can  be  effected  in  many  other  ways;  thus,  ionization 
is  communicated  to  gases  faintly  by  the  splashing  of  water,  by  flames 
and  red-hot  bodies,  by  ultraviolet  light  falling  on  negatively  electri- 
fied metals,  and  strongly  by  the  [mssage  of  KOntgen  rays. 

According  to  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  electronictheoryof  matter,  a  chem- 
ical atom  or  ion  has  a  few  extra  negative  electrons  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  neutral  atom,  and  if  these  negative  electrons  are  removed  it 
thereby  becomes  positively  charged.  The  free  electron  portion  of 
the  atom  is  .'^mall  in  comparison  with  the  main  bulk.  In  the  proportion 
in  hydrogen  of  alwut  1  to  7(H).  The  negative  charge  consists  of  super- 
added or  unbalanced  electrons — one,  two,  three,  etc.,  according  to 
the  chemical  valency  of  the  body— whereas  the  main  bulk  of  the  atom 
consists  of  paired  groups,  equal  positive  and  negative.  As  soon  as 
the  excess  electrons  are  removed  the  rest  of  the  atom,  or  ion,  acts  as 
a  massive  positively  charged  body  banging  tightly  together.  In  a 
high  vacuum  tlio  induction  spark  tears  the  components  of  a  rarilied 
gas  apart;  the  positively  charged  ions,  having  great  comparative 
density,  are  soon  slowed  down  by  collisions,  while  the  electrons  are 
driven  from  the  negative  pole  with  an  enormous  velocity,  depending 
on  the  initial  electromotive  force  and  the  prc-isure  of  g«,s  inside  the 
tube,  but  approaching  at  the  highest  exhaustions  half  that  of  light. 

After  leaving  the  negative  pole  the  electrons  meet  with  a  certain 
resistance  in  a  slight  degree  by  physical  collisions,  Imt  principally  by 
reunion  with  the  positive  ions, 

■  Since  the  discovery  of  radium  and  the  identification  of  one  set  of  its 
emanations  with  the  cathoth^  stream  or  radiant  matter  of  the  vacuum 
tube,  speculation  and  experiment  havi>  gone  hand  in  hand,  and  the 
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two-fluid  theory  of  electricity  iw  gradually  replaced  by  the  original 
one-fluid  theory  of  Franklin.  On  the  two-fluid  theory  tho  cle(;tix>na 
o«n«titute  free  negative  electricity  and  the  rest  of  the  chemical  atom 
ia  charged  positively,  although  a  free  positive  electron  is  not  known. 
It  SGcmii  to  me  sinipler  to  use  the  original  one-fluid  theory  of  Franklin, 
and  to  say  that  the  electron  is  the  atom  or  unit  of  electricity.  Fleming 
uses  the  word  "coelectrons"  to  express  the  heavy  positive  ion  after 
separation  fi-om  the  negative  electron.  "We  can  no  more,"  he  says, 
"have  anything  which  can  be  called  electricity  apart  from  coi-pusclea 
than  we  can  have  momentum  apart  from  moving  matter."  A  so-called 
negatively  charged  chemical  atom  is  one  having  a  surplus  of  electrons, 
tlie  numl>er  depending  on  the  valency,  whilst  a  positive  ion  is  one  hav- 
ing a  deficiency  of  electrons.  Differences  of  electrical  charge  may  thus 
be  likened  to  debits  and  credits  in  one's  banking  account,  the  electrons 
acting  as  current  coin  of  the  realm.  On  this  view  only  the  electron 
exists;  it  is  the  atom  of  electricity,  and  the  words  positive  and  negative, 
signifying  excess  and  defect  of  electrons,  are  only  used  for  convenience 
of  old-fashioned  nomenclature. 

The  electron  theory  fits  and  luminously  explains  Ampere's  idea  that 
magnetism  is  due  to  a  rotating  current  of  electrii'ity  round  each  atom 
of  iron;  and  following  these  definite  views  of  the  existence  of  free 
electrons  has  arisen  the  electronic  theory  of  matter.  It  is  recognized 
that  electrons  have  the  one  property  which  has  l>een  regarded  as 
inseparable  from  matter — nay,  almost  impossible  to  separate  from  our 
conception  of  matter— I  mean  inertia.  Now,  in  that  remarkable 
paper  of  J.  J.  Thomson's,  published  in  1881,  he  developed  the  idea  of 
electric  inertia  (self-induction)  as  a  reality  due  to  a  moving  charge. 
The  electron  therefore  appears  only  as  apparent  mass  by  reason  of  its 
electro-dynamic  properties,  and  if  we  consider  ail  forms  of  matter  to 
be  merely  congeries  of  electrons  the  inertia  of  matter  would  be 
explained  without  any  material  l)asis.  On  this  view  the  electron 
would  be  the  "protyle"  of  1886,  whose  different  groupings  cau.se 
the  genesis  of  the  elements. 

There  is  one  more  property  of  the  emanations  of  radium  to  bring 
before  your  notice.  I  have  shown  that  the  electrons  produce  phos- 
phorescence of  a  sensitive  screen  of  barium  platiAocyanide  and  the 
positive  ions  of  radium  produce  phosphorescence  of  a  screen  of  zinc 
blende. 

If  a  few  minute  grains  of  radium  salt  fall  on  the  zinc-sulphide  screen 
the  surface  is  immediately  dottc<l  with  brilliant  specks  of  green  light- 
In  a  dark  room,  under  a  microscope  with  a  J-inch  objective,  each 
luminous  spot  shows  a  dull  center  surrounded  by  a  diffused  luminous 
halo.  Outside  the  halo  the  dark  surfaceof  the  screen  scintillates  with 
sparks  of  light.     No  two  flashes  succeed  on  the  .same  Hpo^^,  but  are 
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si-atteivd  over  the  surface,  tioininfr  imd  going  in»tantAneouKl}'.  no 
movement  of  tmnHlittion  )(eing  Meon. 

If  a  solid  piece  of  a  radlimi  salt  is  brought  noar  the  screen,  &nd  the 
surface  examined  with  a  i>ocket  lens  magnifying  about  20  diameters, 
scintillating  sjwta  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the  surface.  Bringing 
the  radium  nearer  the  i^creen.  the  nt^intillations  become  more  numerous 
and  lirighter,  until  when  close  together  the  flashes  follow  so  quickly 
that  the  surface  looks  like  a  turbulent  luminous  sea.  When  the  scin- 
tillating pointtt  are  few,  there  is  no  visible  residual  phosphorescence 
and  the  successive  sparks  appear  **  atoms  of  intensest  light,"  like  stars 
on  a  black  sky.  What  to  the  naked  eye  seems  like  a  uniform  "mitky 
way,"  under  the  lens  becomes  a  multitude  of  stellar  pointa  flashing 
over  the  whole  surface. 

"Polonium''  basic  nitrate,  actinium,  and  radio-active  platinum  pro- 
duce a  similar  effect  on  the  screen,  but  the  scintillations  are  fewer. 
In  a  vacuum  the  scintillations  are  as  bright  as  in  air,  and,  being 'due 
to  interatomic  motion,  they  are  not  affected  by  extremes  of  low  tem- 
perature; in  liquid  hydrogen  they  are  as  brilliant  a*:  at  the  ordinary 
temperature. 

A  convenient  way  to  show  these  scintillations  is  to  tit  the  blende 
screen  at  the  end  of  a  brass  tube  with  a  speck  of  radium  'salt  in  front 
about  a  millimeter  off,  and  to  have  a  lens  at  the  other  end.  I  propose 
to  call  this  little  instrument  the  "Spinthariscope,"  from'  the  Greek 
word  ffntyffapis,"  a  scintillation. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  flashes  of  light  per  second. 
With  the  radium  about  Ave  centimeters  off  the  screen  the  flashes  are 
barely  detectable,  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  second.  As  the  dis- 
tance of  the  iiidium  diminishes,  the  flashes  become  more  frequent, 
until  at  one  or  two  centimeters  they  are  too  numerous  to  count, 
although  it  is  evident  this  is  not  of  an  order  of  magnitude  inconceivably 
great. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  luminosity  on  the  blende  screen,  whether 
due  to  radium  or  "polonium,"  is  occasioned  by  emanations  which  will 
not  penetrate  card.  These  are  the  emanations  which  cause  the  scintil- 
lations, and  the  reasons  why  they  are  distinct  on  the  blende  and  feeble 
on  the  platino-cyaiiide  screen  is  that  with  the  latter  the  sparks  are 
seen  on  a  luminous  ground  of  general  phosphorescence  which  renders 
the  eye  les.s  able  to  see  the  scintillations, 

"  /->0  iK  vifoi  SpitvOf.y  aval,  iKafpfn^  'AitokXeoi', 

Aiiri/it  rlSojiryoi,  /liGtD  ?f/iaTl  mi-  iS*  dno  TtoXXal 

OniP^upiSei  jroirojcro,  dikiri  S'  eis  oiipayby  iir/.y 

{Here  from  the  Hhi|i  leHpt>d  the  far-darting  .4poll",  like  a  Ptar  at  midday,  whilo 

from  him  flilt*^!  Kointillationx  of   fire,  and   the   brilliancy  reacUixl   ti)  heavini. ) — 

H»nier'H  Ilynm  t<i  Apnllo,  lines  440-142. 
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It  is  pi-obable  th&t  in  these  phenomena  we  actually  witnesis  the  bom- 
Imi'dment  of  th<!  s<;i'een  by  the  positive  ions  hurled  off  by  radium  with 
u  velocity  of  the  order  of  tbat  of  light.  I-^-h  partii-le  is  rendered 
ftjqwrent  only  by  the  enormous  extent  of  lateral  dit^tu r I >ance  produced 
by  ite  impact  on  the  sensitive  surface,  just  as  individual  drops  of  rain 
falling  on  a  still  pool  are  not  seen  as  such,  but  by  reason  of  the  splash 
they  make  on  impact,  and  the  ripples  and  waves  they  produce  in  ever- 
widening  circles. 

Indulging  in  a  ^'scientific  use  of  the  imagination,"  and  pushing  the 
hypothesis  of  the  electronic  constitution  of  matter  to  what  I  consider 
its  lexical  limit,  we  may  be,  in  fact,  witnessing  a  spontaneous  dissoci- 
ation of  radium — and  we  begin  to  doubt  the  permanent  stability  of 
matter.  The  chemical  atom  may  be  actually  suffering  a  kataboHc 
transfoi-mation,  but  at  so  slow  a  rate  that,  supposing  a  million  atoms 
fly  off  every  second,  it  would  take  a  century  for  weight  to  diminish 
by  one  milligram. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  theories  are  only  useful  so  long  as 
they  admit  of  the  humionious  correlation  of  facts  into  a  reasonable 
system.  Directly  a  fact  refuses  to  I>e  pigeonholed  and  will  not  be 
explained  on  theoretic  grounds,  the  theory  must  go,  or  it  must  be 
revised  to  ad^iit  the  new  fact.  The  nineteenth  century  saw  the  birth 
of  new  views  of  atoms,  electricity,  and  ether.  Our  views  to-day  of 
the  constitution  of  matter  may  appear  satisfactory  to  us,  but  how  will 
it  be  at  the  close  of  the  twentieth  century?  Are  we  not  incessantly 
learning  the  lesson  that  our  researches  have  only  a  provisional  value? 
A  hundred  years  hence  shall  we  acquiesce  in  the  resolution  of  the 
material' universe  into  a  swarm  of  rushing  electrons* 

This  fatal  quality  of  atomic  dissociation  appears  to  be  universal  and 
operates  whenever  we  brush  a  piece  of  glass  with  silk;  it  works  in  the 
sunshine  and  raindrops,  and  in  the  lightnings  and  flame;  it  prevails  in 
the  waterfall  and  the  stormy  sea.  And  although  the  whole  range  of 
human  experient'c  is  all  too  short  to  afford  a  parallax  whereby  the  date 
of  the  extinction  of  matter  can  be  calculated,  protyle,  the  "fonnless 
mist,"  once  again  may  reign  supreme,  and  the  hour  hand  of  eternity 
will  have  completed  one  revolution. 
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THE  atomic;  theory." 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  Clarkb,  D.  8c. 

One  hundred  years  ^o,  on  October  21, 1803,  John  Dalton  gave  this 
society  the  fir»t  announcement  of  hia  famous  atomic  theory.  It  was 
only  a  i^light  preliminary  notice,  a  mere  note  appended  to  a  memoir 
upon  another  subject,  and  it  attracted  little  or  no  attention.  In  1801 
Dalton  communicated  his  discovery  to  Dr.  Thonuu  Thomson,  who  at 
once  adopted  it  in  his  lecturer,  and  in  1807  gave  it  still  wider  pub- 
licity in  a,  text-book.  A  year  later  Dalton  published  his  New  System 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  and  since  then  the  history  of  chemistry  has 
been  the  history  of  the  atomic  theory.  To  celebrate  Dalton's  achieve- 
ment, to  trace  its  influence  upon  chemical  doctrine  and  discovery,  is 
the  purpose  of  my  lecture.  It  is  an  old  story,  and  yet  a  new  one;  for" 
every  year  adds  something  to  it,  and  the  proc<!S.s  of  development  shows 
no  signs  of  nearing  an  end.  A  theory  that  grows  and  is  continually 
fruitful  can  not  be  easily  supplanted.  Despite  attacks  and  criticisms, 
Daltun's  generalization  still  holds  the  field;  and  from  it,  as  from  a 
parent  stem,  spring  nearly  all  the  other  accepted  theories  of  chemistry. 

Every  thought  has  its  ancestry.  Let  us  briefly  trace  the  genealogy 
of  the  atomic  theory.  In  the  very  beginnings  of  philosophy  men 
sought  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  material  universe  and  to  bring 
unity  out  of  diversity.  Is  matter  one  thing  or  many'f  Is  it  continu- 
ous or  discrete*  Those  questions  occupied  the  human  mind  before 
recorded  history  began,  and  their  vitality  can  never  be  exhausted. 
Final  answers  may  be.  unattainable,  but  thought  will  fly  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  to  bring  back,  now  and  then,  truly  helpful 
tidings. 

To  the  early  Greek  philosophers  we  must  turn  for  our  first  authentic 
statements  of  an  atomic  theory.  Other  thinkei-s  in  older  civilizations 
doubtless  went  before  them;  perhaps  in  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  but  of 
them  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  There  is  aglimpse  of  something 
in  India,  but  we  can  not  say  that  Greece  drew  her  inspiration  thence. 
For  us  Leucippus  was  the  pioneer,  to  he  followed  later  by  Democritus 

« The  Willie  Jjectiire,  didivensi  May  19,  I90;t,  by  ProtesHor  Clsrk«  l>efore  the  Man- 
chfgtiT  Literary  ami  I'liilttwophiml  Horiely.  Rc]irinU-<l  tniiii  Memoirs  ami  Proceed- 
ingB  of  the  Suoiety,  Manchester,  Kngland,  vol.  47,  Part  IV',  No.  11,  May  20, 1903. 
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and  Epicurus.  Then,  in  lineal  succei^ion,  came  the  Roman,  Lucretius, 
who  gave  to  the  doctrine  the  most  complete  statement  of  all.  In  the 
thought  of  these  men  the  universe  was  made  up  of  empty  space  in 
which  swam  innumemble  atoms.  These  were  inconceivably  smaJL, 
bard  particles  of  matter,  indivisible  and  indestructible,  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes,  and  continually  in  motion.  From  tbeir  movemraits 
and  combinations  all  sensible  matter  was  derived.  Except  that  the 
theory  was  purely  qualitative  and  nonmathematical  in  form  it  was 
curiously  like  the  molecular  hypothesis  of  modern  physics,  only  with 
an  absolute  vacuum  where  an  intermediary  ether  is  now  assumed. 
This  notion  of  a  vacuum  was  repellant  to  many  minds;  to  conceive  of 
a  mass  of  matter  so  small  that  there  could  be  none  smaller  was  unrea- 
sonable; and  hence  there  arose  the  interminable  controversy  between 
plenists  and  atomists  which  has  continued  to  our  own  day. 

It  is,  however,  essentially  a  metaphysical  controversy,  and  some 
writers  have  ascribed  it  to  a  peculiar  distinction  between  two  classes 
of  minds.  The  arithmetical  thinker  deals  primarily  with  number, 
which  is,  in  its  nature,  discontinuous,  and  to  him  a  material  disconti- 
nuity offers  no  difficulties.  The  geometer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  to 
do  with  continuous  magnitudes,  and  a  limited  divisibility  of  anything 
in  space  is  not  easy  for  him  to  conceive.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
controversy  was  one  of  words  rather  than  of  realities,  a^d  its  intrica- 
cies have  little  interest  for  the  -scientific  student  of  t«-day.  It  is 
alwaj's  easier  to  reason  about  things  as  we  imagine  they'ought  to  be, 
than  about  things  as  they  really  are,  and  the  latter  procedure  became 
practicable  only  after  experimental  science  was  pretty  far  advanced. 
The  Greeks  were  deficient  in  physical  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  their 
speculations  remained  speculations  only,  mere  intellectual  gymnastics 
of  ho  direct  utility  to  mankind.  They  sought  to  determine  the  nature 
of  things  by  the  exerci.se  of  reason  alone,  whei'eas  stnence,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  being  less  confident,  seeks  mainly  to  coordinate  evidence  and 
to  discover  the  general  statement  which  shall  embrace  the  lai^st 
possible  numlier  of  observed  relations.  The  man  of  science  may  use 
the  metaphysical  method  as  a  tool,  but  he  does  so  with  the  limitations 
of  definite,  verifiable  knowledge  always  in  view.  Intellectual  stimu- 
lants may  be  used  temperately,  but  they  need  not  be  discarded 
altogether. 

From  the  time  of  Lucretius  until  the  seventeenth  century  of  our 
era  the  atomistic  hypothesis  received  little  serious  attention.  The 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  governed  all  the  schools  of  Europe,  and  scho- 
lastic quibblings  took  the  place  of  re«l  investigation.  All  st^holarship 
lay  under  bondage  to  one  master  mind,  and  it  was  not  until  Galileo 
let  fall  his  weightx  from  tlie  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  that  the  spell  of  . 
theStagiritc  wasbi-oken.  Experimental  science  now  came  to  the  fore, 
and  it  was  seen  that  even  Aristotelian  logic  must  verify  its  premiaes. 
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The  authority  of  evideDce  bo^n  to  replmc  the  authority  of  the 
scht)ols. 

Karly  in  the  seventeenth  century  tlie atomic  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
was  revived  by  G&saendi,  who  was  soon  followed  by  Boyle,  by  New- 
ton, and  by  many  others.  One  other  important  step  was  taken  also. 
Boyle,  in  his  Sceptical  Chymist,  gave  the  first  scientific  definition  of 
an  element,  a  conception  which  was  more  fully  developed  by  Lavoisier 
latei',  but  which  received  its  complete  modern  form  only  after  Davy 
had  decompo^d  the  alkalies  and  shown  the  true  nature  of  chlorine. 
Without  this  preliminary  work  of  Boyle  and  Lavoisier,  Dalton's 
theory  would  hardly  have  been  possible.  An  elementary  atom  can  be 
given  no  real  definition  unless  we  have  some  notion  of  an  element  to 
begin  with.  But  the  strongest  impulse  irame  from  Newton,  who 
accepted  atomism  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms. 

Coming  befoi-e  Newton,  Descartes  had  rejected  the  atomic  hypothe- 
Bis,  holding  that  there  could  be  no  vacuum  in  the  universe  and  mak- 
ing matter  essentially  synonymous  with  extension.  True.  Descartes, 
in  his  famous  theory  of  vortices,  imagined  whirling  particles  of 
various  degrees  of  fineness;  but  they  were  not  atoms  as  atoms  and 
molecules  are  now  conceived.  It  may  bo  dangerous  to  pick  out  land- 
marks in  history  and  to  assert  that  such  and  such  a  movement  began 
at  .such  and. such  a  time.  Nevertheless,  we  may  faiirly  say  that  the 
turning  point  in  physical  philosophy  was  Newton's  discovery  of  gravi- 
tation, for  that  Indicated  mass  as  the  fundamental  property  of  matter. 
For  any  given  portion  of  matter  which  we  can  segregate  and  identify 
extension  is  variable  and  mass  is  constant;  when  that  conclusion  was 
established  the  dominance  of  atomism  became  inevitable.  Boyle, 
Newton,  and  Lavoisier  were  legitimate  precursors  of  Dalton,  but 
whether  Boscovicli  should  be  so  considered  is  more  than  doubtful. 
His  points  of  force  were  too  abstract  a  conception  to  admit  of  direct 
application  in  the  solution  of  real  problems.  Dalton  certainly  owed 
nothing  to  Boscovich,  and  would  just  as  surely  have  developed  his 
theory  had  the  brilliant  Dalmatian  never  written  a  line. 

To  Boyle  and  Newton  the  atomic  hypothesis  was  a  question  of 
natural  philosophy  alone,  for  in  their  day  chemistry  an  a  quantita- 
tive 3cien<;e  had  hardly  begun  to  exist.  Attempts  were  soon  made, 
however,  to  give  it  chemical  application,  and  the  first  of  these  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  was  due  to  Emanuel  Swedeuborg.  This  phi- 
losopher, whose  reputation  as  a  man  of  science  has  been  overshadowed 
by  his  fame  as  a  seer  and  theologian,  published  in  1T21  a  pamphlet 
upon  chemistry,  which  is  now  more  easily  accessible  in  an  English 
translation  of  relatively  recent  date."  It  consists  of  chapters  from  a 
larger  unpublished  work,  and  really  amounts  t**  nothing  more  than  a 

"  Some  Specimens  at  a  Work  on  the  Principles  of  CheTnijitry,  with  otiier  Treatises. 
London,  1847.    Originally  published  at  Ametetdam,  in  Latin. 
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sort  of  atomic  geometry.  Fi-om  geometric  groupings  of  small,  con- 
ctete  atomu  the  propertie^t  of  different  sulistanceH  are  deduced,  but  in 
a  way  which  is  more  curious  than  instructive.  Between  the  theory 
and  the  facts  there  is  no  obvious  relation.  The  book  was  absolutely 
without  influence  upon  chemical  thought  or  discovery,  and  therefore 
it  has  escaped  general  notice.  It  is  the  prototype  of  a  class  of  specu- 
lative treatises,  considerable  in  number,  some  of  them  recent,  and  all 
of  them  futile.  They  represent  efforts  which  were  premature  and 
for  which  the  fundamental  support  of  experimental  knowledge  was 
lacking. 

In  1775  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  of  London,  published  the  prospectus 
of  a  course  of  lectures  upon  chemistry,  in  which  the  atomic  hypothesis 
was  strongly  emphasized.  It  was  still,  however,  only  a  hypothesis, 
quite  as  ineffectual  as  Swedenborg's  attempt,  and  it  led  to  nothing. 
Dr.  Higgins  recognized  seven  elements — earth,  water,  alkali,  acid,  air, 
phlogiston,  and  light — each  one  consisting  of  "atoms  homogeneal," 
these  being  "impenetrable,  immutable  in  figure,  inconvertible,"  and 
all  "globular,  or  nearly  so."  He  sppculated  upon  the  attractions  and 
repulsions  between  these  bodies,  but  he  seeuis  to  have  solved  no  prob- 
lem and  to  have  suggested  no  re.-*earch.  William  Higgins,  on  the 
other  hand,  whose  work  appeared  in  1789,  showed  more  insight  into 
the  requirements  of  tnie  science  and  had  some  notions  concerning 
definite  and  multiple  proportions.  HLs  conception  of  atomic  union  to 
form  molecules  was  fairly  clear,  but  the  distinct  statement  of  a  quan- 
titative law  was  just  beyond  his  reach.  In  1814,  however,  when  Dal- 
ton's  discoveries  were  widely  known  and  accepted,  Higgins  published 
a  reclamation  of  priority."  In  this,  with  much  bitterness,  he  claims  to 
have  completely  anticipated  Dalton,  a  claim  which  no  modern  reader 
has  lieen  able  to  allow.  In  Robert  Angus  t^mith's  Memoir  of  John 
Dalton  and  History  of  the  Atomic  Theory,*  the  work  of  Bryan  and 
William  Higgins  is  quite  thoroughly  discussed,  and  thcrefoi-e  we  need 
not  consider  the  matter  any  more  fully  now.  We  see  that  atomic 
theories  were  receiving  the  attention  of  chemists  long  before  Dalton's 
time,  although  none  of  thorn  went  much  Iwyorid  the  sjx'culative  stage 
or  was  given  ser\'iceable  form.  They  were  dim  forcshadowings  of 
science;  nothing  more. 

In  order  that  a  new  thought  shall  be  acceptable,  certain  prerequisite 
conditions  must  \xi  fulfilled.  If  the  ground  is  not  prepared,  the  seed 
can  not  be  fruitful;  if  men  are  not  ready,  no  harvest  will  be  reaped. 
Only  when  the  time  is  ripe,  only  when  long  lines  of  evidruce  have 
begun  to  converge,  can  a  new  theory  conmiand  attention.     Dalton's 

"  Kxperinii^ntH  and  0))tiervationH  on  the  Aluniic  Tlieon-  nnti  Kltv-triral  Pheixiniena. 
By  Williams  Higgins,  en].,  etc.     Diililin,  1SI4. 

b  Aleiuciirs  t>f  the  Literary  uiiil  I>hilu»u|iltieal  So«'ii--ty  of  Miuu-lit-i^tvr,  MM'uud  seriee, 
vol.  13,  1856. 
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opportanity  came  at  the  right  moment,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it  well. 
Elements  bad  Iveen  defined;  the  constancy  of  matter  was  established; 
pneumatic  chemistry  was  well  developed,  and  great  numbers  of  quaa- 
titative  analyses  awaited  interpretation.  The  foundations  were  ready 
for  the  master  builder,  and  Dalton  was  the  man.  His  tlieory  could  at 
once  be  tested  by  the  accumulated  data,  and  when  that  had  been  done 
it  was  found  to  be  worthy  of  acceptance. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  detail  the  processes  of  Dalton's 
mind.  The  story  is  told  in  his  own  notebooks,  which  have  been  given 
to  the  public  by  Roscoe  and  Harden,"  and  it  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed by  others.  We  now  know  that  Dalton  was  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  corpuscular  ideas  of  Newton  and  that,  when  studying  the  dif- 
fusion of  gases,  he  was  led  to  the  belief  that  the  atoms  of  different 
substances  must  be  different  in  .size.  Upon  applying  this  hypothesis 
to  chemical  problems  he  discovered  that  these  differences  were  in  one 
tjensc  nieasurable  and  that  to  every  element  a  single,  definite,  com- 
bining number,  the  relative  weight  of  its  atom,  could  be  assigned. 

From  this,  the  law  of  definite  proportions  logically  followed,  for 
fi-a<!tionH  of  atoms  were  inadmissible;  and  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions, which  Dalton  worked  out  experimentally,  completed  the  gen- 
eralization. The  conception  that  all  combination  must  take  place  in 
fixed  proportions  was  not  new,  and,  indeed,  despite  the  objections  of 
IJerthollet,  was  generally  assumed;  but  the  atomic  theory  gave  a  rea- 
son for  the  law  and  made  it  intelligible.  The  idea  of  multiple  propor- 
tions had  also  occurred,  although  incompletely,  to  others;  but  the 
determination  of  atomic  weights  was  altogether  original  and  novel. 
The  new  atomic  theory,  which  figured  chemical  union  as  a  juxtaposi- 
tion of  atoms,  coordinated  alt  of  these  relations  and  gave  to  chemistry 
for  the  first  time  an  ai>solutely  general  (|uantitative  l»asis.  The  tables 
of  Richter  and  Fischer,  who  preceded  Dalton,  dealt  only  with  special 
cases  of  combination,  but  they  established  regularities  which  rendered 
easier  the  acceptance  of  the  new  and  broader  teachings.  The  earlier 
atomic  speculations  were  all  purely  qualitative  and  incapable  of  exact 
application  to  specific  problems;  Dalton  created  a  working  tool  of 
extraordinary  power  and  usefulness.  Between  the  atom  of  Lucretius 
and  the  Daltonian  atom  the  kinship  is  very  remote. 

Dalton  was  not  a  learned  man,  in  the  sense  of  mere  erudition,  but 
perhaps  his  limitations  did  him  no  harm.  Too  much  learning  is  some- 
times in  the  way,  and  clogs  the  Right  of  that  imagination  by  which  the 
greatest  discoveries  arc  made.  The  man  who  could  not  see  the  forest 
because  of  the  trees  was  a  good  type  of  that  scholarship  which  never 
rises  above  petty  details.     It  may  compile  encj-clopjediaw,  but  it  can 

"A  New  \iew  of  Ihp  Origin  of  Dalton's  Atomic  Theory,  et.'.  By  Sir  Henry  E. 
Ro«M«  and  Arthur  Hanlcn.  London,  18it(>.  St*  also  Debus,  in  Zeita.  PhvBikal. 
Cheni.,  Bf\.  20,  |>,  3fi9,  and  a  rejoinder  by  Koacot'  and  Harden  in  Bd.  22,  p.  241. 
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not  generalize.  In  some  ways,  doubtless,  Dalton  was  narrow,  and  be 
failed  to  recognize  the  improvements  which  other  men  soon  intro- 
duced into  his  system.  The  chemical  symbols  which  he  proposed  were 
soon  supplanted  by  the  better  foiTnulre  invented  by  Berzelius,  and  his 
views  upon  the  densities  of  gases  were  set  aside  by  the  more  exact 
work  of  Gay  Lussac,  which  Datton  never  fully  appreciated.  As  an 
experimenter  he  wa.s  crude  and  excelled  by  several  of  his  contempo- 
raries; his  tables  of  atomic  weights,  or  rather  equivalents,  were  only 
rough  approximations  to  the  true  values.  These  defects,  however, 
are  only  spots  upon  the  sun  and  in  no  wise  diuiinish  his  glory.  Dal- 
ton transformed  an  art  into  science,  and  his  influence  upon  chemistry 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  The  truth  of  this  statement  will 
appear  when  we  trace,  step  by  step,  the  development  of  chemical  doc- 
trine.    The  guiding  clue,  from  first  to  last,  is  Dalton's  atomic  theory. 

Although  Dalton  first  announced  his  theory  in  1803,  the  publication 
of  his  "system"-in  1808  marks  the  culmination  of  his  labors.  The 
memorable  controversy  between  Proust  and  Berthollet  had  by  this 
time  exhausted  its  force,  and  nearly  all  chemists  were  satisfied  that 
the  law  of  definite  or  constant  proportions  must  be  true.  The  idea  of 
multiple  proportions  was  also  ea.sily  accepted;  and  as  for  the  combin- 
ing numbers,  they,  after  various  revisions,  came  generally  into  use. 
The  atomic  conception,  however,  made  its  way  more  slowly,  for  the 
fear  of  metaphysics  still  governed  many  acute  minds.  Davy  especially 
was  late  in.yielding  to  it,  but  in  time  even  his  conversion  was  effected. 
Thomson,  as  we  have  already  noted,  was  the  earliest  and  most  enthu- 
siastic disciple  of  the  new  system,  and  Wollaston,  although  cautiously 
preferring  the  term  "equivalent"  to  that  of  atomic  weight,  made 
useful  contributions  to  the  theory.  These  names  mark  the  childhood 
of  the  doctrine  before  its  vigorous  growth  had  thoroughly  begun. 

The  development  of  the  atomic  theory  followed  two  distinct  lines, 
the  one  chemical,  the  other  physical,  in  direction.  On  the  chemical 
side  the  leader  was  Berzelius,  who  began  in  1811  the  publication  of  his 
colossal  researches  upon  definite  proportions.  At  fii'st  he  seems  to 
have  been  influenced  by  Richter  i-ather  than  by  Dalton,  but  that  bias  . 
was  only  temporary.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Berzelius  continued 
these  labors,  inventing  symbols,  establishing  formulie,  and  determining 
atomic  weights.  He,  above  all  other  men,  made  the  atomic  theory 
applicable  to  general  use,  a  universal  tool  suited  to  practical  purposes. 
Turner,  Penny,  Erdmann,  and  othtrs  did  noble  work  of  the  same 
order,  but  Berzelius  overshadowed  them  all.  Throughout  his  long 
career  he  was  almost  the  dictator  of  chemistri-. 

It  was  on  the  physical  side,  however,  that  the  theory  of  Dalton  was 
most  profoundly  modified.  First  came  the  researches  of  Gay  Lussac, 
who,  in  180^,  showed  that  combination  lietween  gases  always  took 
place  in  simple  relations  by  volunio.  and  also  that  all  gaseous  densities 
were  proportional  either  to  the  combining  weights         j—  i  sub- 
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staarei),  or  to  rational  multiples  thereof.  In  1811  Avogadro  general- 
ized the  new  evidence  and  brouglit  forward  the  great  law  which  is 
now  known  by  his  name.  Equal  volumes  of  ga.se»,  under  like  condi- 
tions of  temperature  and  pressure,  contain  equal  nunilwrs  of  molecules. 
Mass  and  volume  were  thus  covered  by  one  simple  expression,  and 
both  were  connected  with  the  weights  of  the  fundamental  atoms. 
Avogadro,  moreover,  distinguished  clearly  Iwtween  atoms  and  mole- 
cules, a  distinction  which  is  of  profound  importance  to  chemistry, 
although  it  is  not  always  properly  appreciated  by  students  of  physics. 
The  molecule  of  to-day,  which  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a  cluster  of 
atoms,  is  identical  with  the  atom  of  the  pre-Daltonian  philosophers; 
while  the  chemical  unit  represents  a  new  order  of  divisibility  which 
the  ancients  could  never  have  imagined.  A  molecule  of  water  was 
easily  conceived  by  them,  but  its  decomposition  into  smaller  and 
simpler  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  the  chemical  atoms,  was  far 
beyond  the  range  of  their  knowledge.  That  the  distinction  is  not 
always  borne  in  mind  by  physicists  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in 
Clerk  Maxwell's  article  "Atom,"  in  the  Encyclopiedia  Britannica, 
Dalton  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  the  phenomena  there  selected  for 
discussion  are  molecular  only. 

Maxwell  was  surely  not  ignomnt  of  the  difference  between  atoms 
and  molecules,  but  his  knowledge  had  not  reached  the  point  of  com- 
plete realization.  His  thought  was  of  molecules,  and  so  Maxwell 
unconsciously  neglected  the  real  subject  of  his  chapter- — the  atom.  Of 
late  years  many  eSi-ays  upon  the  atomic  theory  have  been  written 
from  the  phj'sical  side,  and  few  of  .tlieni  have  l)een  free  from  this  par- 
ticular ambiguity.  At  first  a  similar  error  was  committed  by  chem- 
ists, who  paid  small  attention  to  Avc^jadi-o's  law,  and  so  the  latter 
failed  to  exert  much  influence  upon  chemical  thought  until  more  than 
forty  years  after  its  promulgation.  The  relation  discovered  by  Dulong 
and  Petit  in  1819,  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  metal  was  inversely  pro- 
portional to  its  atomic  weight,  was  more  speedily  accepted;  but  even 
this  law  did  not  receive  its  full  application  until  many  years  later. 
To  apply  either  of  these  laws  to  chemical  theory  involved  a  clearer 
discrimination  between  atomic  weights  and  equivalents  than  was  pos- 
sible at  the  beginning.  A  long  period  of  doubt  and  controversy  was 
to  work  itself  out  before  the  full  force  of  the  physical  evidence  could 
be  appreciated.  Mitscherlich's  researches  upon  isomorphism  were 
more  fortunate,  and  gave  immediate  help  in  the  determination  of 
atomic  weights  and  the  settlement  of  formulje.  For  the  moment  we 
need  only  note  that  the  chemical  atom  was  the  underlying  conception 
by  means  of  which  all  these  lines  of  testimony  were  to  be  unified. 

From  Dalton  and  (iay-Lussac  to  Frankland  and  Cannizzaro  was  a 
time  of  fermentation,  discussion,  and  discovery.     In  chemistry,  con- 
trary to  the  saying  of  the  pi-enchei-,  tliere  were  many  new  things  under  ■  ^ 
n,  and  some  of  the  discoveries  were  most  su^eative.     First,  its"- 
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was  found  that  certain  groups  of  atomu  could  be  transferred  from  com- 
pound to  compound,  almost  as  if  they  were  veritable  elemental;  and 
radicles,  such  as  ammonium,  cyanogen,  and  benzoyl,  were  generally 
recognized.  I  say  "groups  of  atoms"  advisedly,  forasuuch  they  were 
regarded,  and  they  could  hardly  Iiave  been  interpreted  otherwise. 
Then  came  the  discovery  of  isomerism;  of  the  fact  that  two  substances 
could  be  strikingly  different,  and  yet  composed  of  the  same  elements 
in  exactly  the  same  proportions.  This  was  only  explicable  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  atoms  were  differently  arranged  within  the  iso- 
meric molecules,  and  it  led  investigators  more  and  moi-e  to  the  study 
of  chemical  or  molecular  structure.  Without  the  atomic  theory  the 
phenomena  would  have  been  hopeleiisly  bewildering;  with  itH  aid  they 
were  easy  to  understand  and  fertile  in  suggestions  for  research.  Still 
another  link  in  the  chain  of  chemical  reasoning  was  forged  by  Dumaa 
when  he  proved  that  the  hydrogen  of  organic  compounds  was  often 
replaceable,  atom  for  atom,  by  chlorine.  Sometimes  the  replacement 
was  complete,  sometimes  it  was  only  partial,  and  the  latter  cases  were 
the  most  significant.  In  acetic  acid,  for  example,  one,  two,  or  three 
fourtlis  of  the  hydrogen  could  be  successively  replaced,  but  the  last 
fourth  was  permanently  retained.  Hydrogen,  then,  was  combined  in 
acetic  avid  in  two  diffei-ent  ways,  one  part  yielding  its  place  to  chlo- 
rine, the  other  being  unaffected.  This  behavior  was  soon  found  to  be 
by  no  means  exceptional;  indeed,  it  was  very  common,  and  it  opened 
a  new  line  of  attack  upon  the  problems  of  chemical  constitution.  The 
existence  of  radicles,  the  formation  of  isomei's,  and  the  substitution 
of  one  element  by  another  were  facts  which  strengthened  the  atomic 
theor}'  and  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  reasonable  interpretation  upon 
other  terms.  Their  connection  with  one  another,  however,  was  not 
well  understood,  and  wearisome  discussions  preceded  their  coordina- 
tion under  one  general  law. 

With  the  tedious  controversies  which  distracted  chemists  between 
1830  and  ]85l)  we  have  nothing  now  to  do;  they  were  important  in 
their  day,  but  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  argu- 
ment. Theory  after  theory  was  advanced,  prospered  for  a  time,  and 
then  decayed,  and  chemical  literature  is  crowded  with  their  fossil 
remains.  Each  one,  doubtless,  indicated  an  advance  in  knowledge; 
but  each  one  also  exaggerated  the  importance  of  some  special  set  of 
relations  and  so  overshot  the  mark.  During  this  period,  however. 
Faraday  discovered  the  law  of  electrolysis  which  is  now  known  by  hi* 
name,  and  the  chemical  equivalents  were  thereby  given  another  exten  ■ 
sion  of  meaning.  The  electro-chemical  theories  of  Berzelius  had  fallen 
to  the  ground,  but  Faraday's  law  came  as  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
physical  side  of  cliemistry. 

During  the  sixth  decade  n'  th  century  two  important 

forward  stejw  were  taken.     "  y  of  gases  gave  new  force 
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to  Avogadro's  law,  and  made  its  complete  recognition  by  cherauti^ 
necessary.  Atoiim,  moleoule.'^,  equivalents,  and  atomic  weights  needed 
to  be  more  ubarply  defined,  and  in  thin  work  many  cbemists  shared. 
6erzeliu»  had  proposed  a  syHtom  of  atomic  weights  which  differed, 
except  in  the  value  taken  for  iU  base,  but  little  from  the  one  now  in 
use.  This  was  abandoned  for  a  table  devised  by  Gmeltn,  in  which  the 
laws  of  Avogadro  and  of  Dulong  and  Petit  were  almost  if  not  entirely 
ignored.  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  attempted  to  reform  the  system,  but 
it  was  left  for  Cannizzaro,  in  1858,  to  succeed.  By  doubling  some  of 
the  currently  accepted  atomic  weights  order  was  introduced  into  the 
prevailing  chaos,  and  the  chemical  constants  were  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  physical  laws.  The  modern  atomic  weights  and  our 
present  chemical  notation  may  be  dated  from  this  time,  even  though 
the  preliminary  anticipations  of  them  were  neither  few  nor  incon- 
spicuous. 

The  second  great  step  forward  was  aticomplished  through  the  labors 
of  several  men.  Frankland  and  Kekul^  wcro  foremost  among  them, 
but  Couper,  Odiing,  Williamson,  Wurtz,  and  Hofmann  all  contributed 
their  share  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  chemistry  of  which  the  doctrine 
of  valency  was  the  corner  stone.  A  new  property  of  the  chemical 
atom  was  brought  to  light,  and  structural  or  rational  formula;  became 
possible.  Each  atom  was  shown  to  have  a  tixod  capacity  for  union 
with  other  atoms,  a  capacity  which  could  bo  given  numerical  expression, 
and  from  this  discovery  important  consequences  followed.  An  atom 
of  hydrogen  unites  with  one  other  atom  only;  the  atom  of  "oxygen 
may  combine  with  two;  that  of  nitrogen  with  three  or  five;  while 
carbon  has  capacity  for  four.  All  unions  of  atoms  to  atoms  within  a 
molecule  are  governed  by  conditions  of  this  order,  and  the  limitations 
thus  imposed  determine  the  possibilities  of  combination  in  a  given 
class  of  compounds.  In  organic  chemistry  the  conception  of  valency 
has  been  most  fruitful,  and  it  has  shown  the  prophetic  power  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  good  theories.  It  explains  radicles  and  isomers; 
it'predicts  whole  classes  of  compounds  in  advance  of  their  actual  dis- 
covery; and  it  has  guided  economic  investigations  from  which  great 
industries  have  sprung.  The  former  partial  theories  regarding  chem- 
ical constitution  fell  into  their  proper  places  under  the  new  generali- 
zation, for  that  was  broad  enough  to  comprehend  them  all.  All  con- 
stitutional chemistry  depends  upon  this  property  of  the  atoms,  and 
any  other  adequate  foundation  for  it  would  be  ditUcult  to  find. 

I  have  said  that  the  discovery  of  valency  explained  the  phenomena 
of  isomerism.  Indeed,  it  enabled  chemists  to  foresee  the  existence  of 
new  isomers  and  it  established  the  conditions  under  which  such  com- 
pounds could  exist.  And  yet,  in  one  dir^;tion  at  least,  its  power  was 
limited  and  substances  wei'e  found  which  the  theory  could  not  interpret. 
Tartaric  acid,  for  example,  exists  in  two  modification.s,  differing  in 
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crystalline  form  and  in  their  action  iii>on  jMtlarized  li^ht.  One  acid 
was  dextrorotatory',  the  other  la'vorotatorv,  while  a  mixture  of  the 
two  in  equal  proportions  was  neutral  to  the  polarized  W^itii,  and  gave 
no  rotation  at  all.  Their  orystalu  exhibited  a  similar  difference  in  the 
arrangement  of  certain  planes,  one  set  lieing  right-handed,  the  other 
left-handed;  and  each  eryatel  reseuibled  its  isomer  like  a  reflection  in 
a  mirror,  alike,  but  reversed.  For  a  long  time  this  physical  isomerism, 
as  it  was  called,  remained  inexplicable,  for  the  rules  of  valency  gave 
to  both  molecules  the  same  structure  and  offered  no  hint  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  difference.  Structural  fornmlie,  however,  said  nothing  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  atom.s  in  tridimenHioiial  .'ipace  and  it  was  soon 
suspected  that  the  root  of  the  diflSculty  was  here.  The  mere  linking 
of  the  atomx  with  one  another  could  1>e  represented  in  a  single  plane, 
but  that  was  obviously  an  imperfect  symbolism. 

In  1874  van't  Iloff  and  Le  Bel,  working  independently  of  each  other, 
suggested  a  solution  of  the  problem,  One  simple  assumption  was 
enough;  mei-ely  that  the  quadrivalent  carbon  atom  was  essentially  a 
tetrahedron  or,  more  precisely,  that  its  four  units  of  chemical  attrac- 
tion were  exerted  from  a  common  center  in  the  direction  of  four  tetra- 
hedral  angles.  Atoms  of  that  kind  could  l)c  built  up  into  structures  in 
which  right- handedness  and  left- handedness  of  arrangement  appeared, 
provided  only  that  each  one  was  united  with  four  other  atoms  or 
groups  a4t  different  in  nature.  Stereochemistry  was  born,  the  anom- 
alie.s  vanished,  and  diany  new  substances  showing  optical  and  crystal- 
lino  properties  analogous  to  those  of  tartaric  acid  were  soon  prepared. 
The  theory  of  van't  Hoff  and  Le  Bel  was  fertile,  and  therefor©  it  was 
justilied;  it  interpreted  another  set  of  phenomena,  but  in  order  to  do 
so  something  like  atomic  form  had  first  to  be  assumed.  It  was  only  a 
new  extension  of  Dalton's  atomic  theory,  but  it  has  suggested  a  future 
development  of  extraordimiry  significance.  If  we  ain  determine,  not 
merely  the  linking  of  the  atoms,  but  also  their  arrangement  in  space, 
we  should  be  able,  sooner  or  later,  to  establish  a  connection  between 
chemical  composition  and  crystalline  form.  The  architecture  of  the 
molecule  and  the  architecture  of  the  crystal  must  surely  in  some  way 
be  related.  But  the  problem  is  exceedingly  complex,  and  we  may  have 
to  wait  many  years  before  we  reach  its  solution.  The  atomic  theory 
still  has  room  to  grow. 

Let  us  now  turn  back  in  time  and  consider  another  phase  of  our 
subject.  In  1M15  Prout  suggested  that  the  atomic  weights  of  all  the 
elements  were  even  multiples  of  that  of  hydrogen,  it  was  only  a 
speculation  on  the  part  of  Prout,  and  yet  it  led  to  important  conse- 
quences, for  it  opened  a  discu.ssion  upon  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
elements,  and  it  p<tinted  to  hydrf  "  '*  primal  matter  of  the  uni- 

verse.    Prout's  hypothesis,  tb  ■  a  subject  of  conti-ovorsy. 

It  found  many  supporters  an  onists;  but,  foitunatoly,    . 
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one  asjiect  of  it  was  capable  of  experimental  investigation.  Some  of 
the  most  exact  and  elalK>rate  determinations  of  atomic  -weight  have 
been  made  with  the  direct  purpose  of  testing  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
Prout'K  specuktioD,  and  science  thereby  has  been  notably  enriched. 
The  marreloua  researches  of  Stas,  for  instance,  had  this  specific  object 
in  view.  The  verdict  was  finally  unfavorable  to  Prout.  At  least,  the 
beiit  measurements  fail  to  support  his  idea;  but  it  still  has  advocates 
who  believe  that  the  experimental  data  are  vitiated  by  unknown 
errors,  and  that  future  investigations  will  reverse  the  decision.  In 
science  there  is  no  court  of  last  appeal. 

Prout's  hypothesis,  then,  stimulated  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights,  and  so  helped  us  to  a  more  a<x-urate  knowledge  of  them.  It 
also  led  to  a  search  for  other  relations  between  these  constants,  and 
thus  paved  the  way  for  important  discoveries.  DObereiner,  Kremers, 
Dumas,  Pettenkofer,  Cooke,  and  many  other  chemists  published 
memoirs  upon  this  theme,  but  not  one  of  them  was  general  or  con- 
clusive," Groups  of  elements  were  compared  and  relations  were 
brought  to  light,  but  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  question  was  hardly 
possible  until  after  Caunizzaro  had  revised  the  atomic  weights  and 
indicated  their  proper  values. 

In  1865  Newlands  presented  before  the  London  Chemical  Society  a 
communication  upon  the  law  of  octaves,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
elements,  when  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights,  exhibited 
a  certain  regular  recurrence  of  properties.  Unfortunately,  his  views 
were  not  given  serious  attention,  and  even  met  with  ridicule,  but  they 
contained  the  germ  of  the  great  truth.  It  was  reserved  for  the  Rus- 
sian, Mendel^eflf,  four  years  later,  to  completely  formulate  the  famous 
periodic  law. 

Mendel^eff  arranged  the  elements  in  tabular  form,  still  following 
the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  A  periodic  variation  of  their 
properties,  including  the  property  of  valency,  at  once  became  evident; 
and  although  the  scheme  was,  and  stitl  is,  open  to  some  criticism, 
its  importance  could  hardly  be  denied.  In  the  table  certain  gaps 
appeared,  presumably  belonging  to  unknown  elements,  and  for  three 
of  these  some  remarkable  predictions  were  made.  The  hypothetical 
elements  were  described  by  Mendel^efl,  their  atomic  weights  were 
assigned,  and  their  physical  properties  foretold,  and  in  due  time  the 
praphecies  were  verified.  The  three  metals — gallium,  scandium,  and 
germanium — have  since  been  discovered,  and  they  correspond  very 
closely  with  Mendel^eff's  anticipations.  Bis  general  conclusion  was 
that  all  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  chemical  elements  are  periodic 
functions  of  their  atomic  weights,  and  this  conclusion,  I  think,  is  no 

«  A  very  ful)  acrouDt  of  th«ie  attempts  is  given  in  Venable'H  book,  The  Develop- 
ment of  the  Periodic  Law,  publieheil  at  Eaaton,  Pa.,  in  1896. 
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loDger  seriously  doubted.  The  oun-es  of  atomic  volumes  and  melting- 
points  which  Lothar  Mcvor  afterwards  constructed  pive  strong  sup- 
port to  this  view. 

The  periodic  svsteni,  then,  gives  to  the  nuniliers  discovered  by  Dalton 
a  much  more  profound  significance  than  he  ever  imagined,  and  is 
destined  to  connect  a  groat  mass  of  phj-Rical  data  in  one  general  law. 
That  law  we  now  see,  "as  in  a  glass,  darkly;"  its  complete  mathemat- 
ical expression  is  yet  to  be  found,  but  I  believe  that  it  will  be  fully 
developed  within  the  near  future.  We  may  have  a  spiral  curve  to  deal 
with,  as  in  the  schemes  proposed  by  Stoney  or  by  Crookes,  or  else  a 
vibratory  expression  like  that  suggested  by  Emerson  Reynolds  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  Chemical  Society  last  year;  but  in 
some  form  the  periodicity  of  the  elements  must  be  recognized,  and 
one  set  of  relations  will  connect  them  all. 

In  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Reynolds  the  inert  gases,  the 
elements  of  zero  valency,  appear  at  the  nodes  of  a  vibrating  curve — a 
circumstance  which  gives  this  method  of  presentation  a  peculiar  force; 
but  for  the  consideration  of  physical  properties  the  cur\'es  drawn  by 
Lotbar  Meyer  seem  likely  to  be  the  most  useful.  In  one  respect, 
however,  the  periodic  sj'steni  is  still  defectives-it  fails  to  take  ade- 
quately into  account  the  numerical  relations  between  the  atomic 
weights,  a  phase  of  the  problem  which  should  not  be  ignored.  Such 
relations  exist;  some  of  tbem  have  been  indicated  by  your  distinguished 
fellow- member,  Doctor  Wilde;  and,  elusive  as  they  may  seem  to  I>e, 
they  are  surely  not  meaningless.  The  final  law  must  cover  the  entire 
ground,  and  then  atomic  weights,  physical  properties,  and  valency 
will  be  completely  correlated.  Prout's  hj'pothesis  is  discredited,  and 
yet  it  may  prove  to  l)e  a  crude  first  approximation  to  some  deeper 
truth,  as  the  probability  calculations  of  Mallet"  and  of  Ktrutt*  would 
seem  to  indicate.  The  approaches  of  the  atomic  weights  to  whole 
numbers  are  too  close  and  too  frequent  to  be  reganled  as  purely  acci- 
dental. But  this  is  aside  from  our  main  qiiestion.  The  real  point  to 
note  is  that  the  physical  properties  of  the  elements  are  all  interde- 
pendent, and  that  the  fundamental  constants  are  the  atomic  masses. 

Do  I  seem  lo  exaggerate!  Then  look  for  a  moment  at  the  present 
condition  of  physical  chemistry,  and  see  how  moderate  my  .statements 
really  are.  We  have  not  only  the  laws  already  mentionetl,  of  Avo- 
gadro,  of  Dulong  and  Petit,  of  Faraday  and  of  Mendeli^eff,  but  also  a 
multitude  of  relations  connecting  the  physical  constants  of  bodies  with 
their  chemical  character.  Even  the  wave  lengths  of  the  .^ijectral  lines 
are  related  to  the  atomic  weights  of  the  .-ioveral  elements,  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  researches  of  Runge  and  his  colleagues,  of  Rummel,' 

"Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  171,  18«1,  p.  100:t. 

ftPhil.  Mag.  (fi),  1    ■•   "" 

«Proc.  Roy.  i*v  I'htI.  I,  p.  7.1. 
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and  of  Marshall  Watts."  If  we  try  to  study  the  upecific  gravity  of 
solids  or  liquids,  the  only  clews  to  regularity  are  furnished  by  the 
atomic  ratios.  Atomic  and  molecular  volumes  give  as  the  only 
approximations  to  anything  like  order.  Similarly,  we  speak  of  atomic 
and  molecular  refraction,  of  molecular  rotation  for  polarized  tight,  of 
molecular  conductivity,  and  the  like.  In  Trouton's  law  the  latent  heat 
of  vaporization  of  any  liquid  becomes  a  function  of  the  molecular 
weight.  And,  finally,  all  thermochemical  measurements  are  meaning- 
less until  they  have  been  stated  in  terms  of  gram  mt^ecular  weights; 
then  system  begins  to  appear.  Chaos  rules  until  the  atomic  or  molec- 
ular weight  is  taken  into  account;  with  that  considered,  the  reign  of 
order  begins. 

Even  to  the  study  of  solutions  the  same  conditions  apply.  Sub- 
stances in  solution  exert  pressure,  and  in  this  respect  they  closely 
resemble  gases.  Van't  Hoff  has  shown  that  equal  volumes  of  solu- 
tions, having  under  like  conditions  equal  osmotic  pressures,  contain 
equal  numbers  of  molecules,  and  thus  Avogadro's  gas  law  is  curiously 
paralleled.  The  two  laws  are  even  equivalent  in  their  anomalies.  The 
abnormal  density  of  a  gas  is  explained  by  its  dissociation,  and  the 
variations  from  van't  Hoff's  law  are  explicable  in  the  same  way.  The 
theory  of  ionic  or  electrolytic  dissociation,  propose*'  by  Arrhenius, 
shows  that  certain  substances,  when  dissolved,  are  split  up  into  their 
tons,  and  through  this  conception  the  analogy  between  gases  and 
solutions  is  made  absolutely  complete.  The  ions,  however,  are  atoms 
or  groups  of  atoms,  and  just  as  Avogadro's  law  is  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  molecular  weights  among  gases,  so  van't  Hoff's  rules  enable 
us  to  measure  the  molecular  weights  of  substances  in  solution.  The 
atom,  the  molecule,  and  the  molecular  weight  enter  into  all  of  these 
new  generalizations.  In  shoH,  if  we  take  the  atomic  theory  out  of 
chemistry'  we  shall  have  little  left  but  a  dust  heap  of  unrelated  facts. 

I  have  now  indicated  briefly,  and  in  outline  only,  the  influence  of  the 
atomic  theory  upon  the  development  of  chemical  thought.  Details 
have  been  purposely  omitted ;  the  salient  facts  are  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  they  make,  at  least  for  chemists,  an  exceedingly  strong  case. 
The  convergence  of  the  testimony  is  remarkable,  and  when  we  add  to 
the  chemical  evidence  that  which  is  offered  by  physics,  the  theory 
becomes  overwhelmingly  strong.  This  side  of  the  question  1  can  not 
attempt  to  discuss,  but  I  may  in  passing  just  refer  to  Professor 
RQcker's  presidential  address  before  the  British  Association  in  1901, 
which  covers  the  ground  admirably.  The  atomic  theorj'  has  had  no 
better  vindication. 

And  yet  from  time  to  time  we  are  told  that  the  theory  has  outlived 
its  usefulness,  and  that  it  is  now  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  to 

"Phil.  Mbk-  (6),  5,  203. 
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science.  Some  of  the  objectors  are  quite  dogmatic  in  their  utterances; 
»ome  only  seek  to  evade  the  theory  without  going  to  the  extreme  of 
an  abiiolutfi  denial,  and  still  others,  more  timid,  assume  an  apologetic 
tone,  a-s  if  the  atom  were  something  like  a  poor  relation — to  be  rec<^- 
nized  and  tolerated,  but  not  to  be  encouraged  too  far.  Now,  caution 
is  a  good  thing  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  indecieion;  when 
that  happens  mental  obscurity  is  the  result.  In  science  we  must  have 
intellectual  resting  places;  Bomething  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  our 
thinking;  something  concrete  and  tangible  in  form.  No  theory  is 
immune  against  hypercriticism;  none  is  absolute  and  final.  With  th&^e 
considerations  borne  in  mind  we  may  ask  whether  a  doctrine  is  serv- 
iceable or  not  and  we  can  use  it  without  fear.  When  we  say  that 
matter,  as  we  know  it,  behaves  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  very  small, 
discrete  particles  we  do  not  lose  ourselves  in  metaphysics,  and  we  have 
a  definite  conception  which  can  be  applied  to  the  correlation  of  evi- 
dence and  the  solution  of  problems.  Objections  count  for  nothing 
against  it  until  something  better  is  offered  in  its  stead— a  condition 
which  the  critics  of  the  atomic  theory  have  so  far  failed  to  fulfill. 
They  give  us  no  real  substitute  for  it,  no  other  working  tool,  and  so 
their  objections,  which  are  too  often  metaphysical  in  character,  com- 
mand little  serious  attention.  Criticism  is  useful  just  so  far  as  it  helps 
to  clarify  our  thinking;  when  it  becomes  a  mere  agent  of  destruction 
it  loses  force. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  modern  critics  of  the  atomic  theory 
have  shaken  it  but  little.  Still,  some  serious  attempts  have  been  made 
toward  forming  an  alternative  system  of  cheniistry,  or  at  least  a  system 
in  which  the  atom  shall  not  avowedly  appear.  The  most  serious  and 
perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of  these  devices  was  that  brought  forward 
in  1866  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie"  in  his  Calculus  of  Chemical  Opera- 
tions, which  he  defended  later  (1880)  in  a  little  hook  entitled  Ideal 
Chemistry.  In  this  curious  investigation  Brodie  tries  to  avoid 
hypotheses  and  to  represent  chemical  acts  as  operatiotis  upon  the  unit 
of  space  bj' which  weights  are  generated.  This  notion  is  alittle  difficult 
to  grasp,  but  Brodie's  procedure  was  j>erfectly  legitimate.  His  one 
fundamental  assumption  is  that  hydi-ogen  is  so  generated  by  a  single 
operation,  and  upon  this  he  erects  a  system  of  symbols  which,  treated 
mathematically,  lead  to  some  remarkable  conclusions.  For  instance, 
chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitrogen,  and  phosphorus  become  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  with  as  many  unknown  or  "idea!"  elements, 
which  no  actual  anal^'sis  has  yet  identified.  That  is,  the  known  phe- 
nomena of  chemistrj'  seem  to  be  less  simply  inteipretod  by  Brodie's 
calculus  than  in  our  commonly  a>;cepted  theories,  and  certain  classes 
of  phenomena  are  not  considered  at  all.  It  is  tnie  that  Brodie  never 
contpletcd  his  work,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  his  notation  and 

"Phil  Tniiis.,  1860,     A  seowl  iwrt  iu  1877. 
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reasoning  could  have  accounted  for  isomerism,  umch  less  for  the  facts 
which  stereochemistry  seeks  to  explain. 

Just  here  we  find  the  prime  difficulty  of  all  attempts  to  evade  the 
atomic  theory.  Up  to  a  certain  point  we  can  easily  dispense  with  it, 
'  for  we  can  start  with  the  fact  that  every  element  has  a  definite  com- 
bining number,  and  then,  witliout  any  aesumptioos  as  to  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  these  constants  we  can  show  that  other  constants  are 
intimately  connected  with  them.  So  far  we  can  ignore  the  origin  of 
the  so-called  atomic  weight;  but  the  moment  we  encounter  the  facts 
of  isomerism  or  chemical  structure,  and  of  the  partial  substitution  of 
one  element  by  another,  our  troubles  begin.  The  atomic  theory  con- 
nects all  of  these  data  tt^etber  and  gives  the  mind  a  simple  reason 
for  the  relations  which  are  observed.  We  can  not  be  satisfied  with 
mere  equations;  our  thought  will  seek  for  that  which  lies  behind 
them;  and  so  the  antitheorist  fails  to  accomplish  his  purpose  because 
he  leaves  the  human  mind  out  of  account.  The  reasoning  instrument 
has  its  own  laws  and  requirements,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  empirical 
observations  of  science,  must  be  satisfied.  Even  in  astronomy  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  not  enough;  men  are  continually  striving  to  a^tcertain 
its  cause,  and  no  number  of  failures  can  prevent  them  from  trying 
again  and  jet  again  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  In 
the  atomic  theory  the  same  tendency  is  at  work,  and  the  very  nature 
of  the  atom  itself,  that  thing  which  we  can  neither  see  nor  handle,  has 
become  a  legitimate  subject  for  our  questionings.  Shall  we,  having 
gone  so  far,  assume  that  we  can  go  no  farther? 

"All  roads  lead  to  Rome."  If  we  accept  the  atomic  theory,  we 
sooner  or  later  find  ourselves  speculating  about  the  reality  of  the 
atom,  and  at  last  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  old,  old  pi-oblem  of 
the  unity  or  diversity  of  matter.  We  can,  if  we  choose,  employ  the 
theory  as  a  working  tpol  only  and  shut  our  ears  to  these  profounder 
questions,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  so.  What  is  the  chemical  atom? 
Is  all  matter  ultimately  one  substance?  We  may  be  unable  to  solve 
either  problem,  and  yet  we  can  examine  the  evidence  and  see  which 
way  it  points. 

I  think  that  all  philosophical  chemists  are  now  of  the  lielief  that  the 
elements  are  not  absolutely  distinct  and  separate  entities.  In  favor 
of  their  elementary  nature  we  have  only  negative  evidence,  the  mere 
fact  that  with  our  present  resources  we  are  unable  to  decompose  them 
into  simpler  forms.  On  that  side  of  the  argument  there  is  nothing 
more.  On  the  other  hand,  we  seethat  the  elements  are  bound  together 
by  the  most  intimate  relations,  so  much  so  that  unknown  elements  can 
be  ac(^uiately  described  in  advance  of  their  discovery,  and  facts  like 
these  call  for  an  explanation.  Something  belonging  to  the  elements 
in  common  seems  to  underlie  them  all.  If,  however,  we  study  tlie 
atomic  weights,  we  are  forced  to  observe  that  the  elements  do  not 
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shade  into  one  another  continuously,  but  that  they  vary  hy  leaps 
which  are  sometimes  relatively  large,  and  ttometimes  quite  small.  To 
Mendel^ff  this  irregfular  discontinuity  is  an  argument  against  the  unity 
of  matter,  or  rather  an  indication  that  the  perio(iic  law  lends  no  sup- 
port to  the  belief;  but  such  a  conclusion  is  unnecessary.  If  the  funda- 
mental matter,  the  "  protyle,"  as  Crookes  has  called  it,  is  itself  discon- 
tinuous and  atomic  in  structure,  the  same  property  must  be  shown  in 
all  of  its  aggregations,  and  so  the  difficulties  seen  by  Mendel^ff  dis- 
appear. The  chemical  atoms  become  clusters  of  smaller  particles, 
whose  relative  magnitudes  are  as  yet  unknown. 

That  bodies  smaller  than  atoms  really  exist  is  the  conclusion  reached 
by  J.  J.  Thomson"  from  bis  researches  upon  the  ionization  of  gases. 
According  to  him,  this  phenomenon  "consists  in  the  detachment  from 
the  atom  of  a  negative  ion,"  this  being  "  the  same  for  all  gases."  He 
regards  "  the  atom  as  containing  a  lai^e  number  of  smaller  bodies," 
which  he  calls  "corpuscles,"  and  these  are  equalto  one  another.  "In 
the  normal  atom  this  assembl^e  of  corpuscles  forms  a  system  which 
is  electrically  neutral.*  It  umst  lie  borne  in  mind  that  these  conclu- 
sions are  drawn  by  Thomson  from  the  study  of  one  class  of  phenomena, 
and  it  is  of  course  possible  that  they  may  not  be  finally  sustained. 
Their  value  to  us  at  the  present  moment  lies  in  their  suggestiveness 
and  in  the  curious  way  in  which  they  I'eenforce  other  arguments  of 
similar  pui-port.  The  possibility  that  the  chemical  atoms  can  be 
actually  broken  down  into  smaller  particles  of  one  and  the  same  kind 
is,  to  ssy  the  least,  startling,  but  it  can  not  be  disregarded.  The  evi- 
dence obtained  by  Thomson  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  positive,  and  it  ia 
entitled  to  receive  due  weight  in  all  discussions  of  our  present  problem. 
It  is  the  first  direct  testimony  that  we  have  Iwen  able  to  obtain,  all 
previous  evidence  being  either  negative  or  circumstantial.  It  may  be 
misioterpretod,  but  it  is  not  to  be  pushed  aside.- 

In  direct  line  with  the  infercncesof  Thomson  are  the  results  obtained 
by  Rutherford  and  Soddy  in  their  researches  ujwn  radio-activity. 
Here,  ^ain,  we  have  a  .subject  so  new  that  all  opinions  concerning  it 
must  be  held  open  to  revision,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  gone,  the 
evidence  seems  to  point  in  one  way.  Rutherford  and  Soddy*  have 
studied  especially  the  emanations  given  off  by  thorium,  and  conclude 
that  from  this  element  a  new  bodyis  continually  generated  in  which 
the  radio-activity  steadily  decays.  This  loss  of  einanative  power  is  in 
some  sort  of  equilibrium  with  the  rato  of  its  formation.  When  tho. 
riura  is  "de-emanated,"  it  slowly  regains  ]ts  emanative  power.  The 
emanation  is  a  "chemically  inert  gas,  analogous  in  nature  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  argon  family."  The  final  conclusion  is  that  radio-activity 
maybe  "considered  as  a  manifestation  of  subatomic  chemical  change." 

"Phil.  Mug.  (^),  -IS,  ]i.  547.     Also  Popular  rksienra  Monthly,  Atiguet,  1901. 
ftPhii.  MftR.  (C),  4,  pp.  aw,  581. 
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This  word  "'subatomic"  ia  one  of  omiaout)  import.  It  implies  atomic 
complexity,  and  it  also  suggests  something  more.  The  property  of 
radio-activity  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  metals  radium,  tho- 
rium, and  uranium;  and  these  have  the  highest  atomic  weights  of  any 
elements  known.  If  the  elements  are  complex,  these  are  the  mo«t 
complex,  and  therefore,  presumably,  the  most  unstable.  Are  they  io 
the  act  of  breaking  dowa?  is  there  a  degradation  of  matter  compar- 
able with  the  dissipation  of  energy?  We  can  ask  these  questions,  but 
we  may  have  to  wait  long  for  a  reply.  There  is,  however,  another 
side  to  the  uhield,  and  the  universe  gives  us  glimpses  of  a  generative 
process,  an  elementary  evolution. 

The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  nebular  hypothesis  is  still  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  plausible  hypothesis,  however,  and  commands  many 
strong  argunienti  in  its  favor.  We  can  see  the  nebulie  and  prove 
them  to  be  clouds  of  incandescent  gas;  wc  can  trace  a  pn^ressive 
development  of  suns  and  systems,  and  at  the  end  of  the  series  we  have 
the  habitable  planet  upon  which  we  dwell.  The  nebular  bypothesb 
accounts  for  the  observed  condition  of  things,  and  is  therefore  by 
most  men  regarded  as  satisfactory.  But  this  is  not  all  of  the  story. 
Chemically  speaking,  the  nebula;  are  exceedingly  simple-in  composition; 
the  whiter  and  hotter  stars  are  a  little  more  complex;  then  come  stars 
like  our  sun,  and  finally  the  finished  planets,  with  their  many  chemical 
elements  and  tlieir  myriads  of  compounds.  Here  again  we  have  evi- 
dence bearing  upon  our  problem,  evidence  which  led  me,"  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  to  suggest  that  the  evolution  of  planets  from  nebulte 
had  been  accompanied  by  an  evolution  of- the  elements  themselves. 
This  thought,  stated  in  a  reversed  form,  has  since  been  developed  and 
amplified  by  Lockyer,  and  it  is  doubtless  familiar  to  you  all.  In  the 
development  of  the  heavenly  bodies  wc  seem  to  see  the  growth  of  the 
elements;  do  we,  in  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity,  witness  their 
decay  i  This  is  a  startling,  possibly  a  vaah,  speculation,  but  it  rests 
upon  evidence  which  must  be  considered  and  weighed. 

We  have,  then,  various  lines  of  convergent  testimony,  and  there  are 
more  which  I  might  have  cited,  all  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
chemical  atoms  are  complex,  and  that  elemental  matter,  in  the  last 
analysis,  is  not  of  many  kinds.  That  there  is  but  one  fundamental 
substance  is  not  proved;  andyet  the  prottability  in  favor  of  such  an 
assumption  nmst  be  conceded.  Assuming  it  to  be  tme,  what,  then,  is 
the  nature  of  the  Daltonian  atom? 

To  the  chemist  the  simplest  answer  to  this  question  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  researches  of  J.  J.  Thomson,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  A  cluster  of  smaller  particles  or  corpuscles  satis- 
fies the  conditions  tliat  chemistry  imposes  on  the  problem,  their  ulti- 
mate nature  being  left  out  of  account.     For  chemical  purposes  we 

<■"  Evolution  and  the  epectroecope,"  Popular  Science  Monthly,  January;  1873.      i 
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need  not  inquire  whether  the  oorpuHcles  are  divisible  or  indivisible, 
although  for  other  lines  of  inveutigation  this  question  ms7  be  perti- 
nent. But,  no  matter  how  far  we  may  push  our  analysis,  we  must 
alwayi^  uee  that  something  atill  lieu  beyond  ub  and  reaKze  that  nstare 
has  no  assignable  boundaries.  That  which  pfailosopbera  call  ^tbe 
absolute"  or  "the  unconditioned"  is  forever  out  of  our  reach. 

Through  many  theories  men  have  sought  to  get  back  a  little  farther. 
Among  these  Lord  Kelvin's  theory  of  vortex  atoms  is  perhaps  the 
moat  conspicuous  and  certainly  the  best  known.  It  presupposes  an 
ideal  perfect  fluid,  continuous,  homogeneous,  and  incompressible; 
portions  of  this  in  rotation  form  the  vortex  rings,  which,  when  once 
set  in  motion  by  some  creative  power,  move  on  indestructibly  forever. 
The.se  rings  may  be  single  or  linked  or  knotted  together,  and  they 
are  the  material  atoms.  The  assumed  permanence  of  the  atom  is  thus 
accounted  for  and  given  at  least  a  mathematical  validity,  but  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  chemical  units  may  not  )>e  quite  so  simple.  The 
ultimate  corpuscles,  to  use  J.  J.  Thomson's  words,  may  be  vortex 
*  rings;  the  chemical  atom  is  much  more  complex.  On  this  theory 
chemical  union  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  vortices  are 
assembled  in  rotation  about  one  another,  forming  groups  which  are 
permanent  under  certain  conditions  and  yet  are  capable  of  being 
broken  down.  The  voitex  ring  is  eternal;  its  groupings  are  transi- 
tory. This  is  a  plausible  and  fascinating  theory;  if  only  we  can 
imajrinc  the  ideal  perfect  fluid  and  apply  to  it  the  laws  of  motion; 
that  done,  all  else  follows.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  fundamental 
conception  is  difficult  to  graj^p  and  still  more  difficult  to  apply.  So 
far  it  has  done  little  or  nothing  for  chemistry;  it  has  brought  forth 
no  discoveries  nor  stinmlated  chemical  research;  we  can  only  say  that 
it  does  not  seem  to  be  iracompatible  with  what  we  think  we  know.  In 
a  cei'tain  way  it  unifies  the  two  opposing  conceptions  of  atomism  and 
plenism,  and  this  may  be,  after  all,  its  chief  merit. 

But  there  are  later  theories  than  that  of  Kelvin,  and  some  of  them 
are  most  daring.  For  instance.  Professor  Larmor  regards  electricity 
as  atomic  in  its  nature,  and  supposes  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
atoms — positive  and  negative  electrons.  These  electrons  are  regarded 
as  centers  of  strain  in  the  ether,  and  matter  is  thought  to  consist  of 
clusters  of  electrons  in  orbital  n»otion  round  one  another.  Still  more 
recently  Prof.  Osborne  Iteynolds,  in  his  Rede  lecture,"  has  offered  us 
an  even  more  startling  solution  of  our  problem.  He  replaces  the  con- 
ventional ether  by  a  granular  medium,  generally  homogeneous,  closely 
packed,  and  having  a  density  ten  thousand  times  that  of  water.  Here 
and  there  the  medium  is  strained,  pro<hicing  what  Reynolds  calls 
"  singular  surfaces  of  misfit"  between  the  normally  piled  grains  and 
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their  partially  displaced  neighbors,  The.se  surfat^es  are  wavo-like  in 
character  and  constitute  what  we  recognize  as  ordinary  matter. 
Where  they  exist  there  ia  a  local  deficiency  of  mass,  so  that  matter  ia 
less  dense  than  its  giirroundings;  and  this,  as  Reynolds  has  said, 
is  a  complete  inversion  of  the  ideas  which  we  now  hold.  Matter  is 
measured  by  the  absence  of  the  mass  which  is  needed  to  complete  a 
norma)  piling  of  the  grains  in  the  mediiiai.  In  other  words,  it  might 
be  defined  as  the  defect  of  the  univei-se.  The"singidar  surfaces" 
already  mentioned  are  molecules,  which  may  cohere,  but  can  not  pass 
through  one  another,  and  they  preserve  their  individuality. 

Possibly  I  may  misapprehend  this  theory,  for  it  has  been  published 
in  a  most  concise  form,  and  the  reasoning  upon  which  it  rests  is  not 
given  in  detail.  I  can  not  criticise  it,  but  I  may  offer  some  sugges- 
tions. If  matter  consists  of  waves  in  a  universal  medium,  how  does 
chemical  union  take  place?  Shall  we  conceive  of  hydrogen  as  repre- 
sented by  one  set  of  waves  and  nitrogen  as  lepresented  by  another, 
the  two  differing  only  in  amplitude?  If  so,  when  they  combine  to 
form  ammonia  there  should  be  either  a  sui^i-position  of  one  set  upon 
the  other,  or  else  a  complex  system  might  I)e  found  showing  interfer- 
ence phenomena.  But  would  not  the  latter  supposition  imply  a 
destruction  of  matter  as  matter  is  defined  by  the  theory?  Could  one 
such  wave  coalesce  with  or  neutralize  another?  To  conceive  of  a  union 
of  waves  without  interference  is  not  easy,  but  tho  fact^  of  chemical 
combination  nmst  be  taken  into  account.  When  we  remember  that 
compounds  exist  containing  hundreds  of  atoms  within  the  molecule,  we 
begin  to  realize  the  difiBculties  which  a  complete  theory  of  matter  must 
overcome.  Chemical  and  physical  evidence  must  be  taken  t<^ether; 
neither  can  solve  the  problem  alone.  At  present  the  simplest  concep- 
tion for  the  mind  to  grasp  is  that  of  an  aggregation  of  particles. 
Beyond  this  all  is  confusion,  and  mathematical  devices  can  help  us 
only  a  little.  In  speaking  thus  I  assign  no  limit  to  the  revelations  of 
the  future;  some  theory,  now  before  the  world,  may  prove  ita  right 
to  existence  and  survive;  but  none  such,  as  yet,  can  be  taken  as  defi- 
nit«ly  established.  The  theory  which  stands  the  test  of  time  will  not 
be  a  figment  of  the  imagination;  it  must  l>e  an  expression  of  olwerved 
realties.  But  enough  of  speculation;  let  me.  lieforc  I  close,  say  a  few 
words  of  a  more  practical  character. 

Dalton's  statue  stands  in  Manchester,  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  fame. 
But  it  is  something  which  is  finished;  something  on  which  no  more 
can  l)e  done;  something  to  be  seen  only  by  the  few.  As  a  local 
memorial  it  serves  a  worthy  purpose,  but  Dalton's  true  monument  is 
in  the  set  of  constants  which  he  discovered,  and  which  are  in  daily 
use  by  all  chemists  throughout  the  world.  Here  is  something  that  ia 
not  finished;  and  here  Dalton's  memory  can  be  still  further  honored, 
by  good  work,  good  research,  honest  efforts  to  inci-ease  our  knowledge. 
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We  have  tteen  that  the  atomic  weight's  are  the  fundsuienta]  constaDto 
of  all  exact  chemistry,  and  that  they  are  almoMt  &»  important  akw  to 
phy»icH;  but  the  mathematical  law  which  must  connect  them  is  KtiU 
unknown.  Every  discovery  along  the  line  of  Dalton's  theory  is 
another  stone  added  to  his  monument,  and  many  such  discoveries  are 
yet  to  be  made. 

'  What,  now,  is  needed!  First,  every  atomic  weight  should  be 
determined  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  and  what  Stas  did  for  a  few 
elements  ought  to  be  done  for  all.  This  work  has  more  than  theo- 
retical significance;  its  practical  bearings  are  many,  but  it  can  oot  be 
done  to  the  best  advantage  along  established  lines.  So  far  the  investi- 
gators have  been  a  mob  of  individuals;  they  need  to  be  orgHnized  into 
an  army. 

Collective  work,  cooperative  research,  is  now  demanded,  and  the 
men  who  have  hithei'to  toiled  separately  should  learn  to  pull  together. 
Ten  men,  working  on  a  common  plan,  in  touch  with  one  another,  can 
accomplish  more  in  a  given  time  than  a  hundred  solitaries.  The  prin- 
ciples at  issue  are  well  understood;  the  methods  of  research  are  well 
established;  hut  the  oiganlzing  power  has  not  yet  appeared.  Shall 
this  be  a  great  institution  for  research,  able  to  take  up  the  problems 
which  are  too  large  for  individuals  to  handle,  or  a  voluntary  cooper- 
ation between  men  who  are  unselfishly  inclined  to  attempt  the  work? 
This  question  I  can  not  answer;  doubtless  it  will  solve  itiself  in  time; 
but  I  am  sure  that  a  method  of  collective  investigation  will  be  found 
sooner  or  later,  and  that  then  the  advance  of  exact  knowledge  will  be 
more  rapid  than  ever  before.  When  the  atomic  weights  are  all  accu- 
rately known,  the  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  elements  will  he  near 
its  solution.  Some  of  the  wealth  which  chemistry  has  created  might 
well  bo  expended  for  this  purpose.  Who  will  establish  a  Dalton  labo- 
ratory for  research,  and  so  give  the  work  which  ho  started  a  permanent 
home  3 
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SEcrriON  l.^I'iirpoxi-  of  (Jun piij),-r. 

In  lOOa  we  publifthed  h  paper  on  the  diuaociation  of  matter,  in  which 
wei-e  detailed  the  result'j  of  certain  experiments.  Continuinjf  the 
investigations  on  thiH  subject,  pursued  for  some  years  past,  we  resumed 
our  experiments,  and  these  liave  finally  sliown  that  the  phenonienou 
of  radio-activity,  that  is  to  say,  the  dis.sociation  of  atoms,  at  first 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  exceptional  tiodies,  such  as  uranium 
and  radium,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  general  pi-otierty  of  matter,  and 
consequently  one  of  the  most  widely  diffused  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  aptitude  of  bodies  to  l>econie  disagtjri-egated,  emitting  effluvia 
analogous  to  the  cathodic  rays,  and,  like  them,  capable  of  traversing 
material  substances  and  generating  X  niys,  is  universal.  Light 
impinging  upon  any  substance  whatever,  the  burning  of  a  lamp, 
chemical  reactions  of  very  diverse  characters,  an  electric  discharge, 
etc.,  may  cause  these  effluvia.  The  bodies  designated  as  radio-active 
substances,  such  as  radium,  only  show  in  a  higher  degree  a  phenome- 
non which  all  matter  possesses  in  some  degree. 

SECmON  ii, — I'heruniieii/i  i^mer-wd  ditrinij  th^  tlinufciation  (ifmatteT. 

The  radio-activity  of  matter,  its  dissociation,  is  always  manifested 
by  the  emission  into  space  of  effluvia  having  a  velocity  comparable  to 
that  of  light  and  possessing  qualities  analogous  to  those  of  cathodic 
rays,  notablj'  the  quality  of  i)rodiicing  X  rays  as  soon  as  they  encoun- 
ter an  obstacle. 

Numerous eiCperiments  have  definitely  shown  the  ,'^ource  of  the  vari- 
ous radio-active  emissions.  Whether  they  come  from  the  cathode  of 
a  ('rookes  tube,  from  the  radiation  of  a  metal  nnder  the  action  of 
light,  or  from  the  i-adiation  of  bodies  spontaneously  i-adio-active,  such 
as  uranium,  thorium,  eh'.,  these  effluvia  are  of  the  same  nature.  They 
undergo  the  same  magnetic  deflection;  the  relation--  of  their  charge 
to  their  ma.-:s  is  the  same.  Their  volcK-ity  alone  varies,  but  is  always 
very  great. 

« TraiisUt«il  anil  iimdetiHi^l  friini  tlii'  Kevuti  lS<'iGiitiflqiie,  4th  seripB,  Vol.  XS, 
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The  cathodic  rays  are  charged  with  electricity,  yet  can  traverse  thin 
metallic  plates  connected  with  the  earth  without  losing  their  charge. 
Whenever  the}'  impinge  upon  an  obstacle  they  immediately  give  rise 
to  those  peculiar  radiations  called  X  rays,  which  differ  from  the 
cathodic  ra^'s  in  that  they  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet  and  traverse 
thick  metallic  plates  capable  of  averting  those  rays. 

Cathodic  rays  and  X  rays  produce  electricity  upon  all  l>odies, 
whether  gaseous  or  solid,  which  they  meet.  They  consequently  ren- 
der the  air  a  conductor  of  electricity. 

By  measuring  the  deflection  of  the  cathodic  rays  by  an  electric  field 
and  by  a  magnetic  iield,  we  may  estimate  the  velocity  of  the  particles 

composing  them,  and  the  relation  —  of  their  charge  e  to  their  mass  m. 

The  velot^ity  found  equals  a  third  of  that  of  light.     If  »t  expresses 

the  electric  charge  in  coulomlw,  we  obtain  \\f  for  i\w  relation  -." 

In  electrolysis  the  relation  for  fiydrogen  is  ](t°,  one  thousand  times 
smaller.  The  charge  e  l>eing  the  same,  the  mass  of  the  cathodic  [lar- 
tide  would  )ie  one  one-thousandth  that  of  the  atom  of  hydrogen,  the 
smallest  of  known  atoms.  The  ordinary  atom  would  then  be  disso- 
ciated into  1,000  parts  to  form  the  cathodic  particle. 

In  place  of  a  Crookes  tube  let  us  now  use  a  substance  spontaneously 
very  radio-active — thorium  or  radium,  for  example.  We  again  find 
most  of  the  preceding  phenomena  with  simple  quantitative  variations. 
For  example,  we  find  more  rays  charged  with  negative  electricity  io 
the  Crookes  tubes  than  in  the  radium  emanations  which  are  specially 
charged  with  positive  electricity;  but  the  nature  of  the  phenomena 
observed  in  the  two  cases  appears  to  be  identical. 

Radio-active  bodies  emit  three  different  kinds  of  radiation,  which 
may  be  designated  by  the  letters  a,  fi,  and  y. 

The  a  radiations  are  but  slightly  penetrating,  are  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  and  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  emitted  rays.  It 
is  under  their  influence  that  the  air  becomes  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
They  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  projection  of  particles  about  the 
size  of  a  hydrogen  atom — that  is  to  say,  one  thousand  times  greater 
than  the  particles  of  the  fi  radiations;  their  velocity  is  about  one-tenth 
that  of  light.  They  can  not  be  deflected  except  by  a  very  powerful 
magnet. 

The  /*  radiations  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  cathodic  rays  of  a 
Crookes  tube.     Like  them  they  are  charged  with  negative  electricity, 

"This  relation  varies  according  UkII Keren t  olwervera  between  1.55  by  10' and  1.84 
by  10'  (in  electro-inaiinetic  unila).  If  weBilo]>t  the  latter  figure  we  see  tliat  it  rep- 
renents  tlie  ennmimiR  I'liar^  of  184  millionaof  conlotnlM  per  gramme  of  cathodic 
matter.     In  elet'trolyHiH  llie  char^  of  a  gramme    '  lounta  to  only  06,000 
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and  maj'  also  be  deHeiUHl  by  a  magnet,  but  in  the  oppasitc  direction 
from  that  taken  by  the  a  radiations.  Tbey  are  the  ones  that  produe* 
the  photographic  effectt.  They  must  be  very  penetrating."  Their 
velocity,  according  to  Kanfmann,  nin-st  be  nearly  that  of  light. 

The  y  radiations  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnetic  field  and  are  prolia- 
bly  Hiinilar  to  X  rays  and,  like  them,  very  penetrating.  Their 
velocity,  according  to  Blondlot,  nnwt  be  exactly  that  of  light;  that  ia 
to  say,  300, (KM)  kilometers  per  second. 

Besides  these  various  kinds  of  radiations  whivli  have,  as  we  shall 
see  in  a  future  paragraph,  none  of  the  propertiej^  of  matter,  radio- 
active bodies  emit,  in  an  infinit^ily  small  quantity,  an  emanation  hav- 
ing the  character  of  a  gas,  which  can  be  condensed  by  means  of  liquid 
air  at  a  temperature  of  —  l.'iO'^and  is  made  up,  according  tollamsay,o£ 
helium.  It  gives  to  Ixidics  with  which  it  comcH  in  (intact  a  tempo- 
rary radio-airtivity.  The  product  of  tlic  condensation,  whose  pn)per- 
ties  are  shown  by  the  mtion  of  the  electrometer,  is  invisible  and 
imponderable,  Imt  it  can  be  dissolved  in  certain  a<'ids,  and  on  evapo- 
rating the  i^olution  tlie  radio-activity  is  obtained,  unchanged,  in  the 
residue. 

The  edluvia  of  radio-active  Ixidies  have  very  active  physiological 
properties  that  have  already  lH?cn  studied  by  many  observers.  Con- 
centrate<I  radium,  even  when  incased  h\  a  metallic  envelope,  burns 
the  skin.     It  paralyzes  t)acteria. 

Induced  radio-activity,  discovered  by  Rutherfonl,  is  that  phe- 
nomenon liy  virtue  of  which  radio-active  bodies,  especially  in  solution, 
communicate  for  .some  time  their  radio-activity  to  surrounding  bodies, 
either  insulating  or  conducting.  It  seems  quite  evident  that  in  this 
case  we  are  dealing  with  material  substances,  since  induced  radio- 
activity is  not  effected  tlirough  glass  and  mica,  and  may  l)e  carried  to 
a  distance  from  radio-active  bodies.  On  blowing  the  disengaged  par- 
ticles through  a  coiled  tulH)  and  pi-ojecting  them  upoTi  any  body  what- 
ever, tlie  latter  soon  aciiuires  a  ti'mporary  radio-activity. 

It  is  by  induced  radio-activity  that  is  produced  the  phosphorescence 
of  sulphide  of  zinc  inclosed  in  a  glass  receiver  communicating  by  a 
large  tube  with  another  receiver  (Xintaining  a  -solution  of  radium.  Bis- 
muth plunged  for  norae  days  in  a  .solution  of  nitrate  of  radium  finally, 
for  the  same  reason,  iHicomes  phosphorescent.  All  radio-active  bodies 
are  more  active  in  solution  than  in  a  solid  state,  hut  then  they  lose  their 
phosphore,-«-en(*  and  can  only  induce  it  by  their  emanations. 

"  In  thiH,  im  Itiit1ierf<.rcl  ^y,.,  tliry  <li>  not  resemble  tlie  utthoilitt  raye,  8in<«  the 
latter,  aa  Lenanl  lian  nli«wri,  will  hardly  traverse  iiietulliu  layers  no  thicker  than 
one  one-liiinilre<IIIi  of  a  inilliiiieter.  It  Ih  (irobalile,  ruther,  Ihat  the  ]ienetrHtion  fit 
metals  ih  iltie  to  the  X  rays  tliut  alwiiyx  ai'i'nmpany  tlitve  racliatiunu  or  that  wee  at 
leatit  alwayH  en^^iiilerol  hy  theiii. 
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It  seeiDH  probable  that  the  property  possessed  by  radio-active  ema- 
nations of  condensing  the  vapor  of  water  is  due  to  mateiial  particles 
carried  along  by  their  radiating  force,  especially  if  we  consider  these 
particles  as  electrified.  This  i»  a  property  common  to  all  dusts,  as  can 
be  easily  shown  by  the  following  well-known  experiment:  A  glass 
receivercontatning  water  in  a  state  of  ebullitioncommunicates,  by  glass 
tubes,  with  two  other  I'eceivers,  one  filled  with  ordinary  air  taken  f  roih 
the  room,  the  other  with  air  deprived  of  its  dust  by  simple  filtration 
through  cotton  wool.  The  water  vapor  entering  the  ret-eiver  contain- 
ing the  dust-laden  air  immediately  condensejit  into  a  thick  fog,  while 
that  entering  the  other  receiver  reinain;s  transparent. 

Skction  S. — fritra-iit'iiiuc  forves  at  a  uptxinl  form  "/fiietyy. 

When  radio-active  iKHiics  were  discovered  physicistfs  did  not  take  the 
pains  to  measure  the  amount  of  energy  liberated  during  their  dis.-M>- 
ciatioii,  hut  vainly  sought  and  still  continue  to  seek  some  external 
source  from  which  these  l>odies  might  derive  that  energy.  It  is,  in 
fact,  considered  as  an  alisolutoly  fimdamental  principle  that  matter 
can  only  give  Iwick  in  some  form  or  other  energy  it  has  previously 
received. 

Now,  since  all  physicists  are  to-day  unanimous  in  affirming  that  the 
products  of  all  kinds  of  radio-activity  arc  similar;  and  since,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  energy  necessary  for  the  emitting  into  space  effluvia 
having  tlie  velocity  that  the  radio-active  particles  possess  is  immensely 
superior  to  that  we  are  able  to  produce  by  the  various  forces  at  onr 
disposal,  is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  not  outside  of  matter  hut  within 
matter  itself  that  we  must  seek  for  the  source  of  the  energy  expended? 
This  liberated  energy  is  the  conse<iuenco  of  intra-atomic  reactions 
which  we  shall  shortly  i-onsider  and  which  differ  essentially  from  the 
extra-atomic  reactions  that  come  under  the  domain  of  chemistry,  even 
if  in  no  other  way,  by  the  enormous  magnitude  of  the  cfifects  produced. 

If  this  is  so— and  it  is  not  possible  to  eonceivc  that  it  should  be 
otherwise — we  are  immediately  led  to  look  upon  the  atoms  that  make 
up  matter  as  immense  reservoirs  of  energy.  They  may  tiianifest  this 
energy  without  l>orrowing  from  without,  since  it  exists  within  them- 
selves where  it  was  accumulated  at  the  time  of  tlieir  formation. 

What  arc  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  this  hitherto  ignored 
energy  which  we  may  call  simply  intra-atomic  energy? 

It  differs  from  all  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted  by  its  pro- 
digious power.  If,  insti^ad  of"  disstKiiating  only  a  few  nullionths  of  a 
milligi-ain  of  matter,  as  we  do  now,  we  could  succeed  in  dissociating 
some  kilr>gnims,  we  would  have,  as  we  shall  show,  a  source  of  energy 
comjtared  with  which  all  the  motors  jnttUped  now  driven  by  coal 
would  present  an  insigniticiint  t<  cau.se  of  the  amount  of 
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this  energy  that  the.  radio-activft  phepomcna  show  such  intensity.  It 
is  this  which  oauset^  the  emission  of  particles  endowed  with  an  immense 
velocity,  phosphorescence  and  the  production  of  an  enormous  <|nantity 
of  electricity,  out  of  proportion  to  that  whicli  we  can  maintain  upon 
insulated  bodies. 

The  great  velocity  of  the  particles  diwliarged  into  space  under  the 
influence  of  the  energy  Iii>erat4?d  in  the  atom  would  Iw  of  itself  a  proof 
that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  an  entirely  new  force.  It  is  only  in 
vibrations  of  the  ether  that  a  velocity  comparable  to  this  ha.'^  hitherto 
been  observed,  and  there  we  readily  explain  it  by  the  almost  perfect 
elasticity  of  the  medium.  No  analogou.s  explanation  («n  \te  invoked 
for  the  projections  of  the  particles. 

X  rays  also  are  one  of  the  indirect  manifestations  of  intra-atomic 
enei^-,  a  new  stage  of  its  manifestation. 

A  form  of  energy  may  be  declared  new  when  it  is  differentiated  by 
its  fundamental  characters  from  all  those  previously  known. 

We  do  not  yet  know  all  the  possible  transformations  of  this  new 
mode  of  energy,  but  we  arc  already  convinced  as  to  its  origin.  We 
know  that  it  comes  from  matter,  since  we  can  not  produce  it  without 
matter.  We  know  also  that  when  it  is  once  formed  it  is  no  longer 
matter,  since  it  has  lost  all  material  characters,  and  that  it  can  not 
again  become  matter  by  any  process. 

Before  an  assemblage  of  facts  as  conclusive  and  (dear  as  these,  it 
seems  impossible- to  admit  any  hypothesis  other  than  this:  Here  is  an 
entirely  new  mode  of  energy  having  no  relation  to  any  of  those  hitherto 
observed. 

The  origin  of  intra-atomic  energy  is  not  entirelj'  inexplicable  if  we 
admit,  with  astronomers,  that  the  condensation  of  a  nebula  sufficed,  bj- 
itself  alone,  to  produce  the  considei-able  temperature  possessed  by  the 
sun.  It  may  be  conceived  that  un  analogous  condensation  of  the  ether 
may  have  generated  the  energies  contained  in  the  atom.  We  may 
roughly  compare  the  latter  to  a  sphere  in  which  a  n  on  I  i  que  liable  gas 
was  compressed  by  some  billions  of  atmospheres  at  the  time  of  the 
origin  of  the  world. 

Srotion  ^.^—Pmr^t  i>f  the  intra-atomic Jrircex — Maiti-r  cfnirid^ed an  an 
etn/nnmiii  i-tmdenifatiim  ofitwrgy. 

QRBAT   AMOUNT   OF   INTRA-ATOMIC    KNEROV. 

The  great  energy  manifested  in  radio-active  phenomena  has  pro- 
foundly impressed  physicists,  and  for  a  long  time  past  they  have  l>een 
seeking  its  origin.  One  of  them  recently  observed  that  the  complete 
dissociation  of  a  gram  of  radium  would  produce  sufficient  energy  to 
transport  the  entire  English  fleet  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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Ij»^t  u«  try  U»  utatft  with  suiiur  cxiu-titudo  the  anioiiiit  of  force  con- 
densed in  a  siuull  quiintity  of  uny  iiuitU>r  whatever.  The  various- 
methods  employed  for  niea.«unng  the  vel<M-ity  of  the  radio-active  par- 
ticlcM  have  always  jiiveii  about  the  .same  n-rtults.  This  velocity  is 
nearly  that  uf  light  for  certain  radio-active  emii^sions  and  a)>out  one- 
third  qf  that  for  the  particles  in  a  Crooke.s  tiil>e.  Let  us  t^ke  the 
lowest  of  these  velocities — alniut  li)O,(»0O  kilometers  per  second— and 
try,  by  tuking  this  for  a  Ijase,  to  calculate  the  energy  that  would  be 
required  to  completely  dissociate  one  gram  of  any  matter  whatever. 

The  work  performed  by  a  body  in  motion  being  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  its  mass  with  the  square  of  its  veloeitj',  an  elementary  cal- 
culation gives  at  once  the  [wwer  which  would  l«  manifested  by  the 
particles  of  this  gram  of  matter  in  case  they  were  endowed  with 
the  supposed  velocity.  It  would  l>e  c<{uai  to  about  6,800,l)i)0  horse- 
power. This  amount  of  energy  would  suffice  to  move,  on  a  level  road, 
a  freight  ti-ain  having  a  length  of  a  little  more  than  four  and  one-fourth 
times  the  cin-umference  of  the  globe. 

To  move  such  a  train  by  me^ns  of  coal  would  require  2,830,000 
kilograms,  which,  at  'M  fi"ancs  a  ton.  would  cost  about  fi8,000  francs. 

These  figures,  so  vast  iis  at  first  to  .seem  improlwiblc,  depend  upon 
the  eiiomions  velocity  by  which  the  particles  are  impelled,  a  velocity 
which  we  can  notapproiu-h  ])y  any  known  mechanii-al  means.  In  the 
fm^tor  W(V*  the  mass  of  1  gi-am  is  certainly  very  small;  but  as  its 
velocity  is  immense,  the  effects  produced  must  likewise  be  immense. 

Now,  all  the  velot^itics  which  we  can  produce  are  almost  as  nothing 
<iompared  with  those  of  the  [nirtii-les  of  dissociated  mattei'.  We  can 
-scarcely  exceed  1  kilometer  p<'r  second  by  the  means  at  our  disposal, 
while  the  velocity  of  the  nidio-active  particles  is  100,000  times  greater, 
Hence  the  tremendous  etfects  produced. 

Hutherford  has  said  that  the  energy  manifested  in  radio-active  phe- 
nomena is  "i>erhaps  a  million  times  grcjiter  than  that  produced  by 
the  various  known  reactions  of  molecular  forces." 

He  also  remarks — and  he  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  physicist  who 
has  decided  to  make  such  a  statement — that  "since  the  radio-active 
elements  do  not  differ  from  the  other  chemical  elements  by  any  of 
their  chemical  character's,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  enormous 
reserve  of  enei^y  they  possess  is  peculiar  to  them  alone.  It  seems 
proiable,  then,  that  atomic  enei^y  is  general  and  of  equal  force  in  all 
iKidics."  "  This  is  the  thesis  that  I  have  constantly  defended  and  upon 
which  I  have  for  a  long  time  based  my  contention  concerning  the 
existence  of  a  new  form  of  energy  .nurijassing  in  force  all  we  have 
hitherto  known. 

Shall  we  some  day  succeed  in  easily  lilx'rating  this  colossal  force 
that  lies  within  the  atoms  ^     No  one  can  tell.     Neither  could  one  have 

"Pliiloiioiiliiull  MagaKiiii  XI.      ^ 
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told  in  the  time  of  Gtilvatii  tluit  tlie  enei^y  which  wau  used  with  diffi- 
culty to  tnitc-h  the  legH  of  n  fro^  and  attract  small  f ragnieiitH  of  paper 
would  one  day  net  in  motion  enormous  i-ailway  trainii. 

Perhapw  it  will  always  l«  beyond  our  powers  to  completely  dissoci- 
ate tlie  atom,  because  the  difficulty  would  probably  increase  as  disso- 
ciation advances,  yet  to  dissociate  a  very  small  part  would  suffice. 

If,  at4  physicists  still  claiui,  matter,  instead  of  being  an  immense 
reservoir  of  enei^y,  can  only  restore  the  energy  communicated  to  it 
by  some  means  or  other — heat,  for  example — it  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  produce  the  diHsociation  of  matter  there  would  be  necessary  an 
expenditure  of  work  exactly  equal  to  that  which  the  results  of  the 
dissociation  would  perform,  conformably  to  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the rmo- dynamics. 

It  tran  not,  however,  be  longer  held  that  the  energy  exhibited  by 
the  dissociated  atom  comes  from  without;  it  must  be  borrowed  from 
the  enormous  reserve  that  it  possesses.  Residej^,  even  if  it  were 
merely  an  agent  in  the  transformation  of  energy,  the  importance  of 
dissociation  would  still  remain,  since  we  can  produce  it  by  agents  that 
are  to-day  al>solutely  free  to  all  and  unutilized,  such  as  light." 

MATTER  CONSIDEEED    AS   AN   ENORMOVfl   CONI>BN9ATION   OF   ENEBQY. 

The  indisputable  fact  that  the  atom  is  a  reservoir  of  energy  leads 
immediately,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  hypothesis  that  matter  is  com- 
posed only  of  condensed  energy  of  a  special  mode,  whence  result  its 
weight,  its  form,  and  its  fixity.  It  is  to  energy  thus  considered  that 
we  give  the  name  of  matter. 

Some  ancient  facts,  quite  anterior  to  the  distrovery  of  the  cathodic 
rays,  already  pointed  to  this  idea.  Take,  for'  example,  the  quantity 
of  electricity  extracted  from  bodies  by  electrolysis.  A  gram  of  a 
substance  such  as  hydrogen  contains  a  charge  of  96,000  coulombs. 
The  electricity  must  be  there  in  a  state  of  very  considerable  condensa- 
tion, since  l)y  no  means  at  our  disposal  can  we  make  an  insulated  body 
of  the  size  we  have  mentioned  hold  more  than  a  very  small  fraction  of 
this  ciiarge,  Joubert  has  observed  that  the  quantity  of  electricity  con- 
tained in  a  cubic  centimeter  of  hydrogen  would  suffice  to  charge  a 
sphere  a^  large  as  the  earth  with  a  potential  of  6,000  volts. 

In  my  opinion  electricity  is  only  one  of  the  manifestations  of  spe- 
cial energy  contained  in  the  atoms.  It  is  the  state  of  prodigious  con- 
densation of  this  energy  that  permits  the  generation  of  the  enormous 

"  Id  a  recent  work  (On  ether  and  gravitational  ntatt«r  through  infinite  apace)  Lord 
Kelvia  eipreesee  himBelC  as  follows:  "The  mechanical  value  of  a  cubic  kilometer  of 
solar  light  is  equal  to  412  bilogram  meleiB,  equivalent  to  the  work  of  a  horsepower 
for  five  and  oue-balf  seconde.  This  lemilt  may  give  Rome  idea  of  the  actual  total  of 
the  mechanical  energy  of  the  luminous  vibrations  and  of  the  forces  coataioed  in  our 
atmosphere." 
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quantity  of  electricity  that  the  atom  can  produce,  only  a  part  of 
wbich,  very  probably,  appears  in  ordinary  eiectrolysiw.  Thi.s  if>  not 
ED  bypothesitj,  nince,  in  the  radio-activity  nianifeisted  by  Himple  I)odie<!. 
the  quantity  .of  electricity  lilwrated  for  a  given  weight  of  matter  is 
considerably  larger  than  in  electroly!<is. 

In  all  the  ordinary  operations  to  which  we  submit  matter — fusion, 
vaporization,  etc.,  and  in  all  chemical  operation»—we  communicate  to 
it  an  additional  amount  of  energy,  which  apparently  augments  the 
movements  of  rotation  or  vibration  of  the  atoms,  but  we  do  not  touch 
their  structure,  and  that  is  why  matter  so  easily  resumes  its  primitive 
state,  as  we  see  it  do,  for  example,  when  we  allow  a  liquefied  body  to 
cool. 

Section    5.~I%e   tranxition  between  the  ponderable  and  the  impon- 
derahle. 

Current  ideas  as  t-o  t/i^  distinciiMi  hettreen  t/i^  pond^rabh  and  the  im- 
ponderab/e.—i^ience  formerly  classified  the  various  phenomena  of 
nature  by  placing  them  in  clearly  rueparated  groups,  between  which 
there  appeared  to  be  no  connection.  These  distinctions  existed  in  all 
branches  of  knowlfedge. 

The  discovery  of  the  laws  of  evolution  occasioned  the  disappe-arance 
from  the  natural  sciences  of  the  divisions  that  had  previously  seemed 
insuperable  barriers,  and  from  the  protoplasm  of  primitive  creatures 
up  to  man  the  chain  is  to-day  almost  uninterrupted.  Missing  links 
are  restored  every  day,  and  we  now  see  how  changes  have  been 
effected  in  the  course  of  time  from  the  most  simple  to  the  most  com- 
plex beings. 

Physics  ba^  followed  a  similar  road,  but  all  the  chasms  that  separate 
ite  different  branches  have  not  yet  been  spanned.  It  has  slowly  got 
rid  of  the  fluids  that  formerly  embarrassed  it.  It  has  discovered  the 
relations  between  the  different  forces  and  now  admits  that  they  all  are 
but  varied  manifestations  of  something  indestructible — energy.  Thus 
it  bas  establisbed  the  serial  [permanence  of  phenomena,  has  shown  the 
existence  of  continuity  where  only  discontinuity  formerly  appeared. 
The  law  of  the  conser\'ation  of  enei^y  is  in  reality  only  a  simple  state- 
ment of  this  continuity.  In  order  to  establish  continuity  throughout, 
physics  has  still  an  enormous  step  to  take.  It  still  maintains  that 
there  is  a  deep  gulf  between  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable; 
that  energy  and  matter  are  sharply  separated,  matter  and  ether  no 
less  so. 

In  the  present  state  of  scientific  thought  two  ideas  are  current  that 
should  be  considered  apart;  first,  matter  can  not  itself  create  energy; 
second,  the  imponderable  ether  is  entirely  distinct  from  ponderable 
matter — that  is  to  say,  it  has  no  analogy  with  it. 
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The  foundations  on  which  these  ideas  were  establiished  seemed  to  be 
so  solid  that  they  would  defy  the  inroads  of  time.  We  shall,  bow- 
ever,  endeavor  to  show  that  new  facts  t«nd  to  isuct/essfully  undermine 
them. 

The  transformation  of  matter  intoenergy.  — A  material  system  isolated 
from  all  external  action  can  not  spontaneously  generate  energy,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  endowed  with  an  internal  energy,  cbemieal  or  other- 
wise, its  quantity  of  energy  will  remain  invariablea^longas  the  system 
is  subject  onl}'  to  internal  action.  This  is  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  thermo-dynamics. 

All  past  scientific  observations  seemed  to  entirely  confirm  this  idea, 
that  no  substance  can  produce  energy  without  having  first  borrowed 
it  from  without.  All  thermo-chemistry  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
"the  heat  disengaged  or  ahnorbed  in  the  decomposition  of  a  body  is 
exactly  equal,  and  contrary  in  sign  to  that  which  it  has  been  necessary 
to  employ  for  its  transformation." 

To  cause  the  disappearance  of  this  sharp  separation  we  have  just 
noted  it  is  necessary  to  succeed  in  transforming  matter  into  energy 
without  furnishing  anything  from  without.  Now  it  is  just  this  spon- 
taneous transformation  that  is  shown  us  by  all  the  experiments  I 
have  cited  on  the  radio-activity  of  matter.  The  spontaneous  produc- 
tion of  energy  thus  shown,  so  at  variance  with  current  s<-ientific  ideas, 
has  much  embarrassed  physicists,  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  discover, 
outside  of  the  matter  affected,  the  origin  of  the  energy  manifested  by 
it.  We  have  seen  that  the  explanation  lieconies  very  simple  as  soon 
as  we  consent  to  admit,  in  accordance  with  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
matter  contains  a  reserve  of  energy  which  it  can  partially  lose,  either 
spontaneously  or  under  slight  exciting  influences.  It  may  doubtless 
be  said  that  it  is  not  really  matter  that  is  transformed  into  energy,  but 
merely  an  intra-atomic  energy  thiit  is  given  out.  Yet,  as  this  energy 
of  intra-atomic  origin  can  not  be  generated  without  the  final  disappear- 
ance of  matter,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  this  is  just  what  would 
happen  if  matter  were  transformed  into  energy.  To  state  this  more 
fully  it  would  first  be  neces-sary  to  understand  the  intimate  nature  of 
matter  and  energy,  which  no  one  thus  far  l\a9  been  able  to  do. 

The  transition  hetween  the  ponderahlf.  and  the  iiiij>on(lerahU — Proper- 
ties of  the  a^ibsta/nce  intermediate  ietween  matter  and  ether.— V/ &  h&ve 
now  reached  the  second  of  the  propositions  above  enunciated  as  one  of 
the  great  scientific  dogmas  of  the  present  day,  namely,  that  the  ponder- 
able and  the  imponderable,  that  is  to  say,  matter  and  ether,  are  abso- 
lutely distinct,  and  that  there  is  no  connection  between  them. 

In  order  to  prove  that  this  is  not  the  case,  we  must  show  that  the 
effluvia  generated  by  all  bodies  during  their  dissociation  consist  of  a 
substance  having  characters  intermediate  between  those  of  ether  and 
those  of  matter. 
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During  iimriy  yvnii'  phytic iritK  Imve  hold  that  the  particles  eiiiitt«Hl 
JB  the  ph<!iioiiieim  of  nwliu-Hctivity  wore  merely  fragments  of  atoms, 
doubtless  fliargod  with  electririty,  Init  iieverthelens  alwayti  formed  of 
matter. 

Thin  opinion  might  seem  to  lie  continued  by  the  fact  that  radio- 
active emisNions  arc  often  accompanied  by  a  projection  of  material 
particles.  In  h  Crookes  tul>e  the  emiiuion  of  solid  particles  from  the 
cathode  is  ao  considerable  that  they  metallize  plate>«  exposed  to  their 
projection. 

Similar  deportation  of  matter  is  likewise  olwierved  in  most  electric 
phenomena,  notably  wlicn  electricity  having  a  sufficiently  high  poten- 
tial passp.s  ))«>tween  two  ele4;trodes.  The  spectrum  of  the  electric  sparks 
then  formed  always  shows  the  lines  characteristic  of  the  metals  of 
■  which  the  electrodes  are  formed.  After  repeated  discharges  between 
a  hall  of  gold  and  one  of  silver,  we  tind  silver  on  the  gold  ball  and  ^Id 
on  the  silver  one.  With  currents  of  high  frequency  Monsieur  Oudiii 
showed  that  electrodes  of  amalgamated  gold,  used  in  air  having  the 
ordinary  pressure,  lose  nearly  oiie-t«ntli  of  a  milligram  of  their 
weight  per  hour.  In  these  various  cases  matt^T  is  doubtless  carried 
away  by  the  velocity  of  the  electritt  molecules,  as  is  the  sand  of  the 
sea  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

mill  another  I'easori  seemed  to  <rlearly  pi'ove  the  materiality  of  the 
cathodic  emissions.  They  can  lie  deflected  by  the  magnetic  tield; 
beside.s,  they  are  charged  with  electricity,  and  as  electricity  had  not 
been  known  to  l>e  transported  without  material  support  it  was  neces- 
sary to  presupiwse  the  existence,  of  such  a  Miipp<irt.  It  is  true  that, 
in  the  theory  of  electrons,  it  is  admitted  that  the  electric  atom  in 
motion,  wholly  free  fi-om  all  matter,  behaves  exactly  like  a  current 
and  can  be  deflected  by  a  magnet;  but  some  years  ago  that  theory, 
unsupport<td  by  the  discovery  since  made  by-  Zeemann,  had  not  the 
considerable  extension  it  has  to-day. 

The  kind'  of  matter-dust  supposed  to  form  the  emissions  from  the 
cathode  and  from  radio-active  iKxiies  showed  very  singular  cliarac- 
teristics  for  a  material  substance.  According  to  tlie  experiment*  of 
J.  J.  Thomson,  the  products  of  this  emission  were  identical,  no  matter 
what  tnigbt  l>c  the  biKly  dissoc^iati^d.  The  electric  charge  and  the 
m&ss  l>cing  always  the  same,  it  was  ncces.sary  to  admit  that  in  different 
bodies  identical  elements  wore  found. 

These  sup[>osed  material  elements  had  likewise  lost  all  the  properties 
of , the  matt^rr  that  gave  them  hirth,  Lenurd  showed  this  clearly  when 
he  sought  to  verify  one  of  the  ancient  hypotheses,  according  to  which 
the  effluvia  generated  by  ultm-violet  light  impinging  upon  metals  are 
composed  of  dust  torn  from  the  surface  of  metals.  Taking  a  body — 
sodium — easily  dissociated  by  light,  and  which  can  also  I>e  detected  in 
iofinitesimal  quantities  in     '    '  ns  of  the  spectroscope,  he  found 
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that  the  product8  of  dissot^iation  showed  no  trace  of  sodium.  If, 
then,  the  effluvia  of  radio-active  bodies  are  matter,  such  niatter  pon- 
Besses  Done  of  the  properties  of  that  from  which  it  whm  derived. 

Max  Abt-aham  and  Kaufmann  proved  that  the  ditwociated  atom»  of 
radio-aetive  phenomena  are  transformed  into  something  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  matter,  and  which  they  consider  to  be  composed  exclusively 
of  atoms  of  electricity ;  that  is  to  say,  of  what  one  to-da)'  calls  electrons, 
bodies  without  weight,  which  differ  essentially  from  ordinary  matter, 
having  no  character  in  common  with  it  except  a  certain  amount  of 
inertia. 

Inertia  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  resistance,  whose  cause  is  unknown, 
that  bodies  oppose  to  movement  or  change  of  movement.  It  can  be 
measured  and  its  measure  is  defined  by  the  term  *'mass."  Mass, 
then,  is  the  measure  of  the  inertia  of  nmtter,  ibt  coefficient  of  resist- 
ance to  movement,  ll  has  an  invariable  value  for  every  material  body, 
one  which  remains  invariable  throughout  all  the  transformations  to 
which  that  body  may  be  subjected.  Constancy  of  mana  is,  as  I  men- 
tioned above,  one  of  the  fundamental  principle.s  of  mechanics  and  of 
chemistry. 

Now,  thin  property  possessed  by  the  material  atom  is  also  posse-ised 
by  the  electric  atom  to  a  certain  degree.  For  some  years  it  has  l>een 
admitted  that  electricity  is  endowed  with  inertia.  It  is,  indeed,  by 
means  of  this  property  that  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  induction 
and  of  oscillating  discharges.  We  are  ignorant  whether  that  inertia 
has  the  same  unit  of  measure  as  the  inertia  of  matter.  Some  physi- 
cisUi  suppose,  without,  indeed,  being  able  to  offer  any  proof,  that  the 
inertia  of  matter  is  due  to  the  electrons  and  i.-*  entirely  of  electro- 
magnetic origin. 

It  does  not  seem,  however,  that  we  can  identify  the  tneftia  of  mat- 
ter with  that  of  the  electric  atom  whose  mass  is,  in  reality,  only  an 
apparent  mass,  resulting  simply  from  its  state  of  an  electrified  body 
in  movement.  The  electric  corpuscle  seeuis  to  have  a  longitudinal 
mass  {measured  by  opposition  to  acceleration  in  the  direction  of 
motion)  different  from  its  transversal  mass  {perpendicular  to  the  dii-ec- 
tion  of  motion).  It  is  clear  that  the  properties  of  an  electric  atom 
differ  considerably  from  those  of  a  material  atom. 

What,  then,  is  the  constitution  of  these  hypothetic-al  elex-ti-ic  atoms 
emitted  by  all  bodies  during  radio-activity! 

The  answer  to  that  question  will  furnish  us  with  exactly  the  link 
between  the  ponderable  and  the  imponderable,  for  which  we  are 
searching. 

It  is  evidently  impossible,  in  tlie  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  to 
define  an  electric  atom,  but  we  can  at  least  characterize  it  thus:  A 
substance  that  is  neither  a  solid,  a  liquid,  nor  a  gas,  that  has  no 
weight,  that  traverses  obstacles  without  difficulty,  and  that  has  no 
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property  in  common  with  mHtt«r,  except  a  certain  inertia,  and,  what 
in  more,  an  inertia  varying  witli  the  velotdty,  that  is  more  liiie  ether 
than  matter  and  forms  a  trannition  between  them. 

The  fonnation  of  effluvia  is  an  incontestable  tcistimony  to  the  trami- 
fonuation  of  the  ponderable  into  the  imponderable. 

This  transformation,  so  contrary  to  all  the  precepts  laid  down  by 
science,  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  frequent  phenomena  in  nature. 
It  is  daily  effected  under  our  eyes,  but  as  we  formerly  possertsed  no 
reagent  for  testing  it  it  was  unobserved. 

Suction  0. — The  carrent  conception  as  to  atoms. 

Origin  of  airreJit  idt'os  conctmiug  the  strvctiire  of  atoms. — ^Thoee 
scientists  who  follow  in  foreign  journals  the  experiments  and  dtKcus- 
siona  of  the  most  eminent  physicists  of  the  present  day,  such  as  Lord 
Kelvin,  J.  .1.  Thomson,  Crookes,  Larmor,  Loi-entz,  and  many  others, 
have  before  them  a  curious  spectacle.  They  see  melting  away  before 
them,  day  hy  day,  fundamental  scientific  conceptions  that  seemed  estab- 
lished solidly  enough  to  remain  forever. 

Being  unaltle  to  give,  in  detail,  the  steps  of  this  evolution,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  stating  summarily  the  researches  of  which  the  present 
theories  seem  the  necessary  consequence. 

Five  fundamental  discoveries  were  the  origin  of  the  transfoi-matloD 
of  ideas  concerning  matter  and  electricity.  These  were,  first,  facts 
revealed  by  the  study  of  electrolytic  disswiation ;  second,  the  discov- 
ery of  the  cathodic  rays;  third,  that  of  the  X-i-ays;  fourth,  that  of  the 
so-called  radio-active  bodies,  such  as  uranium  and  radium;  fifth,  the 
demonstration  that  radio-activity  is  not  a  peculiar  property  of  certain 
bodies,  but  is  a  general  property  of  matter. 

The  oldest  of  these  discoveries,  since,  indeed,  it  goes  back  to  Davy — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  commencement  of  the  last  century— is  that  of  the 
dissociation  of  chemical  compounds  by  an  electrical  current.  Its  study 
was  completed  later  by  various  physicists,  notalily  by  Faraday,  and, 
in  our  time,  by  Arrhenius.  It  led  on  toward  the  theory  of  atomic 
electricity  and  the  preponderating  influence  which  electi'ic  atoms  or 
electrons  have  in  chemical  reactions  and  the  properties  of  bodies. 

It  seemed  formerly  that  electric  dissociation  could  only  be  obtained 
from  compound  bodies,  never  witli  simple  ones.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the 
cathodic  rays  and  radio-activity  were  discovered,  the  theory  of  electric 
dissociation  seemed  to  explain  them  very  well  on  the  simple  conditioD 
of  admitting  tliat  the  atoms  of  a  simple  IkxIv  contain,  like  those  of  a 
compound  body,  electric  atoms  having  contrary  signs  and  susceptible, 
like  them,  of  separation. 

The  second  of  these  discoveries,  that  of  the  cathodic  rays,  suggested 
Uie  idea  that  there  might  be  a  state  of  ^  '  "~  -ent  from  any 
bitherto  known;  but  this  idea  remained  ce  up  to  the 
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day  when  R«tntgen,  examiDing  more  <;loseIy  the  Crookes  tubes  which 
phjHicisbt  bad  been  using  for  more  than  twenty  years  without  seeiug 
anything  new  in  them,  discovered  that  they  gave  out  peculiar  rays, 
absolutely  different  from  any  then  known,  to  which  lie  gave  the  name 
of  X-rays.  By  this  discovery  a  quite  unforeseen  thing,  entirely  new, 
since  it  found  no  analt^y  of  any  kind  in  known  phenomena,  was  placed 
before  the  world  of  science. 

The  discoverj-  of  the  radio-activity  of  uranium  followed  closely  upon 
that  of  the  X-rayH,  and  had  the  consequences  which  I  have  already 
stated.  It  led  especially  to  the  admission  that  the  aU>nis  of  certain 
bodies,  HuppoHed  at  firtit  to  be  exceptional  in  charatrter,  possess  the 
extraordinary  property'  of  dissociating  themselves,  but,  as  I  showed 
that  this  property  >)elong8  to  all  Itodien,  it  was  necessary  to  recognize 
that  there  cxisIh  in  matter  a  special  and  universal  property  totally 
unknown  hitherto,  and  from  which  it  results  that  the  structure  of 
the  atom  is  necessarily  very  different  from  that  which  had  for  a  long 
time  been  supposed. 

IWjtfHt  iA'iii  a/i  til  the  utriuiture  of  ntoiiiK, — The  first  origin  of  our 
present  ideas  concerning  the  structure  of  atoms  was  a  consequence  of 
Faraday's  diacoierii^s  in  electrolysis.  He  proved  that  the  molecules 
of  compound  bodies  carry  a  charge  of  neutral  electricity,  definite  and 
constant  in  amount,  which  becomes  dissociated  int«  positive  ions  and 
negative  ions  when  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  tmversed  by  an 
electric  current.  The  atom  was  soon  considered  as  composed  of  two 
elements,  a  material  particle  and  an  electric  charge  which  was  l>elieved 
to  be  combined  with  it  or  superposed  upon  it. 

In  this  phase  of  the  evolution  of  ideas  the  positive  electron  and  the 
negative  electron  are  merely  two  sulwtances  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
elementary  bodies  with  which  they  are  capable  of  combining.  The 
idea  of  the  material  atom  still  persistti. 

In  the  present  evolution  there  is  a  tendenc}'  to  go  much  further. 
After  asking  themselves  whether  this  material  support  of  the  electron 
was  really  necessary,  many  physicists  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not.  They  reject  it  entirely  and  consider  the  atom  as  wholly  con- 
stituted of  an  aggregate  of  electrical  corpuscles  without  any  material 
support.     The  structure  of  matter  would  then  be  exclasivelj  electrical. 

This  is  evidently  a  considerable  step,  and  by  no  means  all  physi- 
cists have  yet  taken  it.  Classical  ideas  prepossess  our  minds  too 
completely  to  be  easily  got  rid  of;  but,  judging  from  the  general  ten- 
dency at  the  present  time,  it  would  seem  quite  possible  that  this  idea 
may  itself  l>ecome  classical  in  its  turn. 

As  soon  as  the  material  atom  is  generally  considered  a.x  a  simple 
aggfegation  of  ele<-tric  corpuscles  we  are  very  (juickly  led  to  admit 
that  it  is  only  a  condensation  of  energy. 
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According  to  the  partisans  of  the  exclusively  electric  structure  of 
matter,  the  atom  is  entirely  made  up  of  a  certain  number  of  electric 
vortices.  Around  a  amall  number  of  positive  electrons  there  whirl, 
with  dizzy  velocity,  the  negative  electrons  to  the  number  of  a  thou- 
sand, und  often  more. 

Taken  together  they  form  an  atom,  which  is  thus  a  sort  of  solar  njs- 
teni  in  miniature.  "The  material  atom,"'  says  Larmor,  "is  composed 
of  electrons,  and  of  nothing  else." 

These  electron«,  by  neutralizing  each  other,  render  the  atom  elec- 
trically neutral  The  latter  becomes  positive  or  negative  only  wbeo 
it  is  deprived  of  electrons  of  corresponding  contrary  signs,  as  is  done 
in  electrolysis.  All  chemical  reactions  are  due  to  losses  or  gains  in 
electrons. 

It  will }»'  seen  that  the  old  atom  of  the  chemists,  formerly  considered 
BO  simple,  is  really  remarkably  complex.  It  is  a  veritable  siderial 
system,  comprising  a  sun  and  planets  that  gravitate  alwut  it.  From 
the  architecture  of  this  system  are  derived  the  pi-oijerties  of  the  var- 
ious atoms,  but  all  have  the  same  fundamental  elements. 

Section  7. — Kther  tlw  fuiidamtmlul  HulmUince  of  aUnnt. 

The  greater  part  of  the  phenomena  studied  by  physics — light,  heat, 
radiant  electricity,  etc. — are  considered  as  produced  by  vibrations  of 
the  ether.  Gravitation,  from  which  we  derive  a  knowledge  of  celestial 
mechanics  and  the  course  of  the  stare,  seems  to  be  still  another  of  its 
manifestations.  The  theoretical  speculations  on  the  constitution  of 
atoms  seem  also  to  demand  the  ether  for  a  basis. 

The  necessity  for  the  ether  has  long  been  realized,  because  no  phe- 
nomenon would  be  (wnceivable  without  the  existence  of  this  medium. 
Without  it  tliere  would  probably  be  neither  weight,  nor  light,  nor 
electricity,  nor  heat — in  a  word,  nothing  of  that  with  which  we  are 
acnuainted.  The  universe  would  be  silent  and  dead,  or  would  manifest 
itself  in  a  form  utterly  inconceivable.  If  we  could  construct  a  cham- 
ber of  glass  from  which  the  ether  was  entirely  removed,  neither  heat 
nor  light  could  traverse  it.  It  would  be  absolutely  black,  and  probably 
gravitation  would  cease  to  act  upon  bodies  placed  within  it.  They 
would  then  lose  all  their  weight. 

Yet,  a.**  soon  as  we  attempt  to  define  the  properties  of  the  ether, 
enormous  difficulties  appear.  They  arise,  especially,  from  the  fact 
that,  being  unable  to  connect  it  with  anything  known,  terms  of  com- 
parison, and  consequently  of  definition,  fail  entirely. 

When  the  books  on  physics  say,  in  a  few  lines,  that  the  ether  is  an 
imponderable  medium  that  fills  the  universej  the  first  idea  that  comes 
into  the  mind  representj)  it  as  a  kind  iently  rarefied  to  be 

imimnderable  by  the  means  at  our  i  ->i  difficult  to  imag- 

ine such  a  gas.    A.  MQllec  has  we  should  diffuse 
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the  matter  of  the  sun  and  the  planets  that  itiitTouiid  It  throughout  a 
»pace  equal  to  that  which  separaterf  us  from  tho  nearest  fixed  »tatv,  a 
cubic  myriameter  of  such  matter  thus  diffused  into  a  gaseous  state 
would  scarcely  weigh  the  millionth  of  a  milligram,  and  would  con- 
sequently be  imponderable  in  our  balances.  A  gas  of  such  tenuity, 
representing  perhaps  the  primitive  state  of  our  nebula,  would  bo 
a  quadrillion  times  less  dense  than  the  vacuum  carried  to  the  mil- 
lionth of  an  atmosphere  in  a  Crookes  tube. 

Unhappily  the  constitution  of  the  ether  can  not  l>e  compared  in  any 
way  with  that  of  a  gas.  Gases  are  very  compressible,  while  ether  can 
not  be  notably  <»mpressed.  If  it  were,  it  could  not  transmit  almost 
instantaneously  the  vibrations  of  light. 

It  is  only  in  fluids  theoretieally  perfect,  or.  In-tter  yet,  in  solids,  that 
we  can  And  distant  analogies  with  the  ether;  but  we  nnist  tlien  imagine 
H  substance  having  very  singular  proiHTties,  It  must  have  a  rigidity 
surpassing  that  of  steel,  for  if  it  did  not  ])<(ssess  that  it  would  not 
transmit  luminous  vibrations  at  a  speed  of  30I>,(HN'  kilometers  j)er 
second.  The  must  illustrious  of  our  modern  physicists.  Lord  Kelvin, 
considers  ether  as  "an  elastic  solid  filling  all  H|we<'.'' 

The  elastic  solid  that  forms  the  ether  husvery  strange  properties  for 
a  solid,  properties  which  we  find  in  no  other.  Its  extreme  rigidity 
must  be  associated  with  an  extraordinarily  low  density — that  is  to  say, 
so  low  that  it«  friction  is  unable  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  stars  in 
space.  Hein  has  calculated  that  if  tho  density  of  the  ether  were  only 
a  million  times  less  than  that  of  the  air  of  a  Crookes  tulje  it  would 
produce  a  secular  alteration  of  half  a  .second  in  tho  averse  motion  of 
the  moon.  Such  a  medium,  in'  spit*!  of  its  greatly  reduced  density, 
would  soon  remove  the  atmosphere  from  the  earth.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  if  it  had  the  properties  that  we  attribute  to  a  gas  it  would 
acquire  by  its  impact  with  tho  surface  of  planets  deprived  of  atmos- 
phere, like  the  moon,  a  temperature  of  38,000*^.  Finally  we  reach 
the  idea  that  the  ether  is  a  solid  without  density  or  weight,  unintelli- 
gible as  such  a  proposition  may  seeui. 

In  order  t«  explain  the  phenomena  observed  we  must  athnit  that  in 
this  Hubtance,  more  rigid  than  steel,  liodies  move  freely,  and  we  may 
produce  in  it,  Ity  setting  on  fire  any  substan<'e  what^^ver,  those  pro- 
digiously rapid  vibrations  called  light — vibrations  of  such  velo<-ity 
that  if  we  compare  them  with  the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball  the  latter 
seems  at  rest.  With  a  piece  of  glass  <'ut  in  a  certain  manner  we  can 
deflect  the  luminiferous  ether  from  its  course  and  sopai-ate  its  vibra- 
tions. It  is  an  agent  that  we  encounter  everywhei'c,  that  we  set  into 
vibration  and  deflect  at  will,  but  which  we  can  ne\'er  wize. 

That  which  is  still  more  astonishing  is  the  magnitude  of  the  fon'es 
which  the  ether  is  able  to  tmnsmit.  .An  eh'ctnunagnet  must  a<'t  a<'ross 
a  vacuum  by  the  intennedlation  of  the  ether.     Now,  as  I»rd  Kelvmr,, 
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remarkfl,  it  acts  upon  iroD  at  a  distance  with  a  force  that  may  amount 
to  110  kilograms  per  square  centimeter.  "How  is  it,"  says  the  great 
physicist,  "  that  these  tremendous  forces  are  developed  within  the 
ether  and  that  nevertheless  solid  bodies  are  free  to  move  through 
this  solid?"  We  do  not  know  and  we  can  not  tell  whether  we  shall 
ever  know.  We  do  not  know  the  actual  relations  existing  between 
electricity  and  the  ether,  although  it  seemj)  more  and  more  evident 
that  one  is  derived  from  the  other. 

Maxwell  considers  the  ether  "  as  composed  of  small  spheres  animated 
with  a  very  rapid  movement  of  rotation  which  they  transmit  from 
one  to  another."  Fresnel  regarded  its  claf«ticity  as  constant,  but  its 
density  as  variable.  Other  physicists  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  its 
density  is  constant  and  its  elasticity  variable.  Most  of  them  think 
that  it  is  not  displaced  by  the  movements  of  tlie  material  systems  that 
traverse  it,  but  passes  through  the  interstices  of  all  molecules  as  water 
passes  through  sand. 

The  physicists  arc,  however,  wholly  agreed  that  the  ether  is  a 
siibstaiic£  entirely  different  from  matter  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  is  a  substance  without  weight  and  imma- 
terial in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It  forms  the  world  of  the 
imponderable. 

If  the  ether  has  no  weight  it  must  nevertheless  have  mass,  since  it 
presents  resistance  to  movement.  This  mass  is  very  slight,  since  the 
rapidity  of  the  propagation  of  light  is  very  great.  If  it  were  nothing 
at  all,  such  propagation  would  be  instantaneous. 

The  question  of  the  imponderability  of  ether,  which  was  discussed 
for  a  long  time,  seems  now  definitely  settled.  It  was  quite  recently 
taken  up  by  Lord  Kelvin,"  and,  for  mathematical  reasons,  which  I 
can  not  detail  here,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  ether  is  formed 
by  a  substance  in  no  way  under  tlie  control  of  the  laws  of  gravitation — 
that  is  to  say,  imponderable.  "  But,"  adds  he,  "  we  have  no  reason  to 
consider  it  as  absolutely  incompressible,  and  we  may  admit  that  a  suf- 
ficient pressure  miglit  condense  it." 

It  is  probable  that  from  this  condensation,  effected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  time  by  a  me(,^hani8m  of  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant,  are 
derived  the  atoms  which  are  considered  by  many  physicists,  notably 
Larmor,  as  nuclei  of  condensation  in  the  ether  having  the  form  of 
little  vortices  endowed  with  an  enormous  rotatory  velocity.  "The 
material  molecule,"  writes  this  physicist,  "is  formed  entirely  by  the 
ether,  and  by  nothing  else.. "  * 

It  is  difHcult  to  believe  that  with  sncli  properties  the  ether  is  homo- 
geneous.    If  it  hud  been  so,  the  worlds  could  not  have  been  formed. 

"  On  tlie  clustering;  o[  grHvitatioiial  iiiHttor  in  any  pnrt  nf  the  iiniveno^.  (Philo- 
aophiial  Magazine,  Jan.,  1902.) 

^  Ether  and  Matter.  8vo.  400  pages.  I>indoii,  1900.  The  wiirk  treala,  however, 
of  ether  and  matter  fronr  a  mathematiual  point  of  view  only. 
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Section  H.— Intra-atomic  chemical  reactions  jjn/ducimj  the  dumociation 
of  matter. 

In  examining  the  properties  of  radio-active  bodieu  we  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  radiations  they  produce  come  solely  from  the 
energy  furnished  by  the  atom  where  it  is  found  in  a  state  of  enormous 
condensation.  The  radiating  particles  would  then  be  a  product  of  a 
disintegration  effected  in  the  very  interior  of  the  atom. 

This  disintegration,  however,  necessarily  implies  a  change  of  equi- 
librium in  the  arrangement  of  the  numerous  elements  that  compose 
an  atom.  Evidently  it  is  only  by  passing  to  other  forms  of  equilibrium 
that  it  can  lose  its  energy,  and  consequently  cause  radiations. 

The  variations  of  which  it  is,  then,  the  seat,  differ  from  those  with 
which  chemistry  is  acquainted  by  this  fundamental  particular,  that 
they  are  intra-atomic,  while  the  ordinary  reactions  affecting  only  the 
architecture  of  groups  of  atoms  are  extra-atomic.  Ordinary  chemistry 
can  only  vary  the  arrangement  of  the  stones  that  form  an  edifice.  In 
the  dissociation  of  atoms  the  materials  of  which  the  edifice  ia  cop- 
structed  are  themselves  changed. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  mechanism  by  which  this  atomic  disaggre- 
gation is  effected,  but  it  is  quit£  clear  that  it  implies  conditions  of  a 
special  kind  necessarily  very  different  from  those  hitherto  studied  by 
chemistry.  The  quantities  of  matter  involved  are  infinitely  small  and 
the  energy  liberated  is  extraordinarily  great,  which  is  the  opposite  of 
what  occurs  in  our  ordinary  reactions. 

We  have  always  maintained"  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the 
phenomena  observed  and  those  peculiar  chemical  reactions  that  pro- 
duce phosphorescence.  These  reactions  take  place  between  bodies  of 
which  one,  in  infinitesimal  proportions  to  the  other,  probably  acts  by 
commencing  a  dissociation.  Sulphate  of  quinine,  for  example,  is  not 
radio-active.  By  allowing  it  to  become  hydrated  after  desiccation  it 
shows  radio-activity  as  long  as  the  hydration  lasts.  Mercury  and  tin 
present  but  ulight  traces  of  radio-activity  under  the  influence  of  light, 
but  by  adding  to  the  tirst  of  these  bodies  a  small  portion  of  the  second 
its  i-adio-activity  soon  becomes  very  intense.' 

"See  eapecUlly  Coinptes  rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  dee  Sdencee,  April,  1900,  p.  892, 
and  Revne  ScieatiBque,  April,  1900,  p.  452. 

'Ln  vaTiahUUi  de>  apica  chimiguei  (Revue  Scienti£que,  December  22,  1900). 
In  the  bulbs  of  incandeecent  lampe  it  is  noted  that  the  incaDdesnenre  ia  no  longer 
produced  if  the  proportion  of  oxide  of  cerium  added  to  the  oxide  of  thorium  is  less 
than  1  per  cent.  Armstrong  and  Auer  admit  that  the  incandeecence  ia  due  to  an 
OBL'illatory  oxidation — that  is  to  say,  one  that  is  alternately  produced  and  extin- 
guished. When  oxidated  the  cerium  might  combine  with  thorium,  when  there  would 
Boon  be  decomposition,  then  re<)xidation  and  combination,  and  bo  on.  These  reac- 
tioiw,  produced  millions  of  times  a  second,  occasion  the  luminous  oecillations  of  the 
ether  which  produce  incandescence.  The  theory  is  very  much  open  to  discussion,  . 
and  I  reprodnce  it  here  only  to  show  that  the  idea  of  reactions  that  are  set  up  and 
discontinued  millions  of  times  a  second,  and  consequently  very  ditterent  from  alK  Ip 
those  known,  seems  very  acceptable  to  eminent  chemists.  ^ 
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Tho  idua  tbut  radio-avtivity  uriginHtvij  in  a  ))eciilitii'  vheiuiuil  process 
haci  rallied  to  its  tsiipport  several  eminent  phyeticii^ts.  Notably,  it  has 
bet^n  adopted  and  defended  by  liutberford. 

"itadio-activity,''  says  he,  "is  due  to  a  succBfisiou  of  chemical 
chan)^s  in  which  new  types  of  i-adio-active  matter  are  continiiully 
fomied.  It  in  a  process  of  equilibrium  in  which  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  new  radio-activity  is  balanced  by  the  loss  of  the  nidio- 
activity  already  produced.  The  radio-activity  is  maintained  b}'  the 
continual  production  of  new  quantities  of  matter  possessing  tempo- 
rary radio-activity. 

"A  radio-active  body  is,  for  that  very  reason,  one  which  is  being 
transformed,  Itadio-activity  is  the  expression  of  its  incessant  lofi.s. 
Its  ehango  is  necessarily  an  atomic  disaggregation.  The  atoms  which 
have  lost  something  are,  by  that  fact  alone,  new  atoms."" 

Although  the  quantity'  of  energy  radiated  by  the  atoms  that  are 
undergoing  a  commencement  of  disaggregation  may  be  relatively 
very  great,  the  loss  of  material  substance  that  occurs  in  these  reac- 
tions is  very  slight,  precisely  because  of  the  enormous  condensation 
of  energy  that  is  contained  in  the  atom.  Professor  Becquerel  has 
estimated  that  1  gram  of  radium  loses  1  milligram  of  matter  in  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  years.  Professor  Curie  contents  himself  with  one 
million  years.  Still  more  modest.  Professor  Rutherford  speaks  only 
of  some  thousands  of  years,  and  Professor  Crookes  of  hundreds  of 
years.  These  figures,  the  first  of  which  are  quite  fantastic,  are 
reduced  more  and  more  as  more  accurate  experiments  are  made. 

According  to  certain  experiments  of  my  own,  1  gram  would  last 
one  hundred  years,  which  is  just  the  figure  given  by  Prof essor  Crookes. 
The  matter  can  only  be  absolutely  settled  by  lepeated  experiments. 

Yet  even  if  we  accept  the  figure  that  Professor  Rutherford  gives  of 
some  thousands  of  years  for  the  duration  of  1  gram  of  radium,  it 
would  suffice  to  prove  that  if  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium  had 
existed  with  their  radio-active  properties  in  the  geological  epochs 
they  would  long  ago  have  disappeared.  This  again  supports  our  theory 
that  rapid  spontaneous  radio-activity  appeared  only  after  the  bodies 
became  engaged  in  certain  chemical  combinations  capable  of  affecting 
the  stability  of  their  atoms,  combinations  which  we  may  succeed  in 
reproducing. 

What  is  the  nature  of  these  combinations  J  Of  this  we  are  yet 
ignorant,  but  the  various  examples  cited  in  my  preceding  papers* 
prove  that  there  exists  a  whole  series  of  reactions  (hydration  of 
various  .substances,  decomjHtsition  of  water,  decomposition  of  carbide 
of  calcium,  etc.),  capable  of  causing  atomic  dissociation,  and  which 

" I'hilosophical  Magazine,  February,  190.'!. 

ftRevue  ScieDtifique,  April,  1900,  p.  8^2,  umi  .Nmeiiilwr  l.i,  l!tO:>,  |i.  621. 
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have  not  been  taken  into  uxount  l>y  chemists  because  Uicir  balaDCCS, 
the  most  essential  means  for  testing,  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to 
show  the  changes  that  occur. 

It  is  evident  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the  mechanism  of  the  intra- 
atomic  reactions  that  produce  radio-activity,  but  we  do  already  know 
some  of  the  conditions  capa)>le  of  producing  this  phenomenon  to  a 
certain  degree.  In  chemistry  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  reaction,  but  often  only  a  small  Dumber  of  them,  in  order 
to  cause  that  reaction  to  appear.  A  child  knowing  nothing  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  steam  engine  may  set  it  going  by  simply  shifting  the 
lever  by  which  the  steam  is  turned  on.  In  the  greater  number  of 
ordinarj'  chemical  reactions  we  work  a  little  as  the  child  does,  without 
comprehending  anything  of  the  action  of  the  mechanism  and  seeing 
only  the  final  results. 

Section  y. — Modificatitmn  produced  in  viatUr  hy  tlu)  jMrtlal  dissDcia- 
tion  of  its  atirna. 

We  know  that  the  products  of  the  dissociation  of  atoms  can  not  be 
recombined  so  as  to  form  the  Ixidies  from  which  they  originate.  We 
also  know  that  this  dissociation  can  not  be  effected,  at  least  by  the 
means  at  present  at  our  disposal,  except  for  an  inlinitesimal  quantity 
of  matter.  We  must  not,  therefore,  expect  to  find  a  very  profound 
modification  in  matter  on)}'  a  small  part  of  which  has  been  dissociated. 
A  modification  does,  however,  necessarily  exist.  A  body  whose  atoms 
have  been  partly  dissociated  is  necessarily  different  from  the  same 
body  before  dissociation  has  commenced.  What,  then,  are  the  modifi- 
cations presented  by  bodies  after  the  emission  of  effluvia  from  them? 

Here  we  are  obliged  to  leave  for  the  moment  the  regions  of  pure 
experimentation  and  proceed  by  the  way  of  conjectures  and  analogies. 
■  We  are  at  the  thre.'^bold  of  a  new  chemistiy  in  which  the  ordinary 
reagents  and  balances  can  not  help  as  at  all,  .since  we  are  dealing  with 
reactions  whose  physical  effects  may  be  considerable,  although  the 
quantities  of  matter  employed  may  be  almost  infinitely  small. 

We  can,  however,  already  say  that  the  existence  of  this  future 
science— intra-atomic  chemistry — does  not  depend  upon  hypotheses 
alone.  Numerous  facts,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  hitherto  unex- 
plained, already  give  some  scientific  support  to  these  hypotheses  and 
seem  to  be  about  to  soon  transform  them  into  solid  realities. 

These  facts  .show  us,  indeed,  that  certain  simple  bodies  may  undergo 
transformations  sufiicient  to  change  their  most  fundamental  proper- 
ties. I  have  shown  this  by  my  experiments  with  aluminum  and 
magnesium,  but  it  is  shown  still  better  with  metals  in  the  so-called 
colloidal  state.  When  in  that  sUte,  even  though  they  are  diluted  to 
an  incredible  degree — since  according  to  Bernek  colloidal  platinum  is 
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very  active  in  a  dose  of  a  three  hundredth  of  a  uiilligrani  of  the 
metal  to  a  liter  of  water — they  take  on  properties  so  intense  and  pecul- 
iar, so  different  from  those  which  they  possess  in  an  ordinary  state, 
that  we  can  only  compare  them  to  certain  organic  compounds  called 
diastases.  It  is  foimd  alw  that  they  act  by  their  presence  alone— that 
is  to  say,  without  appearing  in  the  final  product  of  the  reactions. 
Chemists  use  the  term  "catalytic  action"  to  explain  analogous  factn. 
The  body  supposed  to  act  only  by  it-i  presence  is  perhaps  the  seat  of 
special  atomic  disaggregations  which  are  notshown  by  reagents.  We 
will  indicate  further  on  experiments  on  phosphorescence  that  support 
this  consideration. 

These  metals  in  a  colloidal  state  are  obtained  by  various  processes, 
the  severest  of  which  is  the  passing  through  distilled  water  of  an  electric 
arc  between  two  poles  made  of  the  metal  to  be  transformed,  platinum 
or  gold,  for  example."  After  a  certain  time  the  water  contains,  in  a 
form  totally  unknown,  something  derived  from  the  particles  of  the 
metal,  and  that  in  the  infinitesimal  dose  I  have  mentioned  above.  The 
liquid  is  colored,  but  it  is  impossible  to  separate  anything  from  it  by 
filtration  or  to  perceive  by  the  microscope  any  particles  in  suspension, 
which  leads  us  to  suppose  that  these  particles,  if  they  exist,  are  less 
than  a  wave  length  of  light— that  is  to  say,  the  thousandth  of  a  milli- 
meter. It  does  not  seem  possible  to  admit  that  the  metal  thus  trans- 
formed is  in  a  state  of  solution, "  for  the  water  that  contains  It  presents 
none  of  the  characters  of  a  solution,  such  as  a  changing  of  its  freezing 
or  boiling  points,  the  tension  of  its  vapor,  etc.  In  my  opinion,  the 
metal  is  found  in  the  state  of  matter  that  has  suffered  a  commence- 
ment of  dissociation,  and  it  is  exactly  for  that  reason  that  the  colloidal 
metal  prepared  by  the  electric  arc  possesses  none  of  the  qualities  of 
the  body  from  which  it  was  derived.  Colloidal  platinum  or  gold  are 
ceilainly  not  ordinary  gold  or  platinum,  though  they  are  made  from 
those  metals. 

The  properties  of  these  colloidal  metals  are,  indeed,  without  any 
analogy  with  those  of  a  salt  or  even  of  a  metal  in  solution.  By  certain 
of  their  reactions  they  resemble  organic  compounds  rather  than  brute 
matter.  That  is  the  rejison  why  they  have  been  compared  to  the 
toxines,  a  kind  of  dia.'itases  of  unknown  chemical  composition  gener- 
ally formed  by  bacteria,  from  which  they  can  be  separated  by  filtratioD, 
and  which  in  imponderable  dose.s  produce  tremendously  active  effects, 

iThe  metals  called  "eolloKlal,"  like  silver,  for  example,  that  are  now  found  Id 
commerce,  are  really  simple  chemical  corabinatioiia  and  have  very  difierent 
properties. 

AThiB  would  not  l>e  theoretically  impossible,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  insol- 
ubility of  nietaln,  sini-e  a  20-franc  pieci;  placed  in  distilled  water  fur  a  short  time 
leaves  in  the  hitler  traces  of  the  copper  which  it  contains  ns  alloy  in  a  quantity 
that  can  not  be  shown  by  reagents,  but  which  isstill  sufficient  to  poison  certain  ftlgK. 
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According  to  M.  Armand  Gautier,  two  drops  of  tetanic  toxine,  con- 
taining 99  pef  cent  of  water  and  only  1  per  cent  of  the  active  body,  is 
sufficient  to  kill  a  bor»e.  "A  gram  of  this  body,"  be  says  "would 
kill  75,000  men." 

Metals  in  a  colloidal  state  are  exactly  like  toxines  or  organized  fer- 
ments. Colloidal  platinum  decomposes  oxygenated  water,  as  do  cer- 
tain ferments  from  the  blood;  by  oxidation  it  transforms  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid,  as  does  the  Mycodermaaceti.  Colloidal  iridium  decomposes 
the  formate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen, 
as  is  done  by  certain  bacteria.  A  still  more  curious  thing  is  that 
bodies  like  prussic  acid,  iodine,  etc.,  that  poison  organic  ferments" 
also  paralyze  or  destroy  the  action  of  colloidal  metals.  It  is  necessary 
to  invoke  all  the  weight  of  our  classical  ideas  concerning  the  invari- 
ability of  chemical  species  in  order  not  to  see,  in  a  body  whose  prop- 
erties are  so  profoundly  different  from  those  from  which  it  is  derived, 
a  totally  new  substance. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  opinion  of  chemists  as  to  the  invari- 
ability of  atoms  appears  to  rest  upon  a  very  solid  basis,  since,  after  all 
the  transformations  a  body  may  undergo,  we  may  always  regenerate 
the  body.  Sulphate  of  copper  bears  no  resemblance  to  metallic  copper, 
but  copper  can  be  formed  from  it  without  difficulty.  This  argument 
will  retain  its  value  so  long  as  we  do  not  succeed  in  dissociating  suffi- 
cient quantities  of  matter,  or  at  least  as  long  as  we  do  not  possess  the 
physical  means  for  revealing  the  transformations,  often  very  slight, 
that  occur  in  a  body  in  which  a  small  amount  of  dissociation  has  taken 
place.  When  a  metal  is  modified  by  a  partial  dissociation  it  is 
changed  too  little  for  us  to  be  able  to  prove  it  by  the  oi'dinary  chemi- 
cal reactions. 

Only  physical  reactions  can  give  evidence  of  such,  modifications. 
Badium  and  phosphorescent  bodies  furnish  an  excellent  proof  of  this. 
As  concerns  radium,  for  example,  we  know  that  iu  its  chemical  reac- 
tions it  is  entirely  identical  with  barium.  It  differs  from  it  enor- 
mously, however,  by  its  radio-active  properties — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
permanent  dissociation  of  its  atoms,  which  physical  means  alone  can 
reveal. 

As  to  the  marvellous  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence,  it  likewise 
affords  an  example  of  substances  chemically  identical  which  yet  pre- 
sent an  entirely  novel  physical  property  under  the  influence  of  traces 
of  foreign  substances  that  probably  act  by  producing  a  commencement 
of  dissociation.     The  sulphides  of  calcium  or  of  barium  are  never 

"The  action  of  the  poison  varies  witb  difiereDt  toxines.  They  resist  Home  ener- 
getic reagents  and  are  influenced  by  trecet!  of  resj^nts  that  would  seem  to  poaseas 
but  little  activity.  M.  Annand  Uautier  has  shown  that  bodies  aa  violent  as  pniBsic 
acid,  coiTOflive  Hubllinate,  and  nitrate  of  silver  are  without  effect  upon  (ubni  venom, 
while  mere  traces  of  alkaline  matter  prevent  its  action. 
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phosphorescent  when  pure.  Augmented  by  traces  of  certain  foreign 
substances  and  submitted  to  the  action  of  an  elevated' temperature 
whii^h  produo^s  dissociation  of  matter  in  all  bodies^  as  I  have  shown 
in  a  preceding  paper,  these  same  sulphides  soon  become  cai>able  of 
producing  phosphorescence.     These  examples  might  be  multiplied. 

We  must  not,  then,  ask  chemistry  to  inform  us  as  to  the  transforma- 
tions that  matter  undergoes  when  it  l>egiiis  to  become  dissociated.  It 
is  also  evident  that  the  only  means  possessed  ))y  that  science  are  some- 
times altogether  too  gross  for  the  differentiation  of  bodies,  and  some- 
times do  not  succeed  in  differentiating  them  at  all.  Nearly  a  quarter 
of  theelementary  bodies  already  known— that  is  to  say,  about  fifteen — 
80  resemble  each  other  in  their  chemical  characters  tliat  without  cer- 
tain physical  properties  (spectroscopic  lines,  elective  conductibility, 
speciticheat,  etc.)  they  would  never  have  been  separated.  These  bodies 
are  the  metals  whose  oxides  form  what  are  called  the  rare  earths. 
"They  are  distinguished  from  each  other,"  say  Messrs.  Wyrouboff 
and  Vemeuil,  "with  some  two  or  three  exceptions,  only  by  their 
physical  properties,  and  are  found  to  be  chemically  identical.  They 
are  so  much  so  that  by  no  reaction  hitherto  devised  can  they  be  sepa- 
rated, and  we  are  reduced  to  obtaining  them  in  a  more  or  less  pure 
state  by  the  empirical  and  gross  process  of  fractional  distillation." 
In  no  other  manner,  indeed,  can  we  obtain  radium. 

If  we  marshal  the  facts  cited  we  arrive  at  this  conclusion—incon- 
testable in  the  case  of  barium  and  radium,  incontestable  in  the  case  of 
certain  phosphorescent  bodies,  almost  incontestable  in  the  case  of 
metals  in  a  colloidal  state — that  reactions  having  for  their  probable 
origin  beginnings  of  atomic  dissociation  suffice  to  give  to  bodies  abso- 
lutely novel  properties  which  none  of  our  chemical  reagents  can 
detect,  and  which  were  revealed  only  when  new  means  of  physical 
investigation  were  discovered.  Ordinary'  chemistry  touches  only,  I 
repeat,  the  structures  formed  by  atoms  and  modifies  them  at  its  will. 
If,  however,  it  disposes  at  will  of  the  stones  of  the  structures,  it  doea 
not  yet  know  how  to  affect  the  constitution  of  those  stones.  The 
intra-atomic  chemistry  of  the  future  will  attempt  the  study  of  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  within  the  atoms.  In  this  new  science, 
of  which  we  barely  discern  the  dawn,  the  old  paraphernalia  of  the 
chemists— their  balances  and  their  reagent^ — will  probably  remain 
unemployed. 

Section  10. — Pfumi-n  of  r-i-ix/iin-c  iifm/it/pr^Oi-?iA-'/n  and  evolMtiMi  of 

IflOllltl. 

Birth  and  e>}ohttl'>7i  of  attmiM.— It  is  hardly  thirty  years  since  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  write  on  this  subject  a  single  word 
deduced  from  any  scientific  observation  whatever,  and  one  might  have 
supposed  that  the  history  of  atoms  would  always  l>e  enveloped  Id 
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darkness.  How.  indeed,  waa  it  possible  to  suppose  that  they  could 
evolvp?  Whm  it  not  universally  admitted  that  thny  were  indestructi- 
ble? Everything- was  changing  in  the  world,  and  everything  was 
ephemeral.  Being.^  succeeded  each  other,  always  taking  on  new  forms; 
stars  ended  b}' becoming  exthiguished;  the  atom  alone  was  notKub- 
jected  to  the  ai^tion  of  time,  and  seemed  eternal.  The  doctrine  of  its 
immutabilit}'  reigned  for  two  thousand  years,  and  nothing  seemed  to 
indicate  that  it  could  ever  be  shaken. 

Wo  have  detailed  the  experiments  which  resulted  in  the  crumbling 
away  of  thi.s  antique  beiiof.  We  know  now  that  matter  disappears 
slowly  and  that  the  atoms  which  compose  it  are  not  destined  to  last 
forever. 

If,  however,  atoms  are  condemned  to  a  relatively  ephemeral  exist- 
ence, it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  formerly  what  they 
are  to-day  and  that  they  must  ha\'e  evolved  during  the  course  of 
ages.  What  were  they  formerly  J  Through  what  successive  phases 
have  they  passed?  What  gradations  of  fonii  have  they  assumed! 
What  were  foruierly  the  various  material  substances  which  now  sur- 
round us — stone,  lead,  iron;  in  a  word,  all  bodies? 

Astronomy  alone  can  answer,  in  some  degree,  such  questions;  and, 
indeed,  it  has  done  so.  Knowing  how  to  penetrate  by  spectral  analysis 
into  the  structure  of  stars  of  various  ages  that  illuminate  our  nights, 
it  has  been  able  to  show  us  the  transformations  that  matter  undergoes 
at  its  earliest  stages. 

The  eminent  astronomer.  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  director  of  one  of 
the  large  English  observatories,  first  showed  this  evolution  of  matter 
in  the  stars,  and  was  also  the  tii'st  who  dared  to  maintain  that  the  atoms 
of  elementary  bodies  were  dissociable." 

The  pi-oofs  that  he  furnished  of  this  last  assertion  were  convincing, 
but  minds  were  not  then  prepared  for  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
wait  till  the  discovery  of  the  eathodic  radiations  and  the  radio-activity 
of  matter  before  the  antique  doctrine  of  the  indestructibility  of  atoms 
could  be  shaken. 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  researches  of  Sir  Norman  Lockyer 
was  this  fundamental  fact  that,  contrary  to  the  ideas  that  first  prevailed, 
the  spectrum  of  each  chemical  element  varies  according  to  the  teuiper- 
ature  to  which  the  element  is  submitted.  For  example,  the  spectrum 
of  iron  in  an  ordinary  flame  is  quite  different  from  the  spectrum  of 
the  metal  in  the  electric  arc.  Jn  the  flame  it  presents  only  a  small 
numljerof  lines.  In  the  arc  it  presents  nearly  2,(XH)  of  them.  The 
spectrum  of  the  same  metal  likewise  varies  according  as  we  observe  it 
in  the  hottest  or  the  less  hot  portions  of  the  sun.     In  tubes  containing 

"The  ivsearehes  |mrs«e<l  by  Sir  Noniian  Loc-kycr  (inriii);  twenty-fiv*;  years  have 
been  {lubliithed  by  him  in  a  renetit  iKxik,  Itioi^nic  Evolution,  Tendon,  1900. 
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rarefied  gases  traveiiied  by  an  electrio  dii^charge,  the  same  gas.  nitro- 
gen, for  example,  may  give  different  spectra,  according  to  the  d<-gTee 
of  the  vacuum. 

Carrying,  then,  hiij  investigations  ta  the  utai'K,  the  same  astronomer 
showed  that  the  whitest  ones — which  are  also  the  hottest,  as  is  proved 
by  the  pi"olongation  of  their  spectrum  into  the  ultra  violet^ — are  com- 
posed of  only  a  very  small  number  of  chemical  elements.  Hirius  and 
ar-Lyra,  for  example,  are  composed  almost  exclusively  of  hydrogen. 
In  the  red  and  yellow  stars,  which  are  less  hot,  having  begun  to  cool, 
and  therefore  are  older,  we  see  the  other  chemical  elements  succes- 
sively appear.  First,  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium,  iron,  etc.,  then 
the  metalloids,  the  latter  being  seen  only  in  the  earliest  star^.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  as  their  temperature  lowers  that  the  elements  of  the 
atoms  can  group  themselves  so  as  to  form  the  elementary  bodies. 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer  finally  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion: 
"The  chemical  elements  are,  like  plants  and  animals,  the  product  of 
evolution." 

The  preceding  observations  seem  to  definitely  prove,  conformably, 
indeed,  to  one  of  the  oldest  theories  of  chemistry,  that  the  various  ele- 
mentary bodies  were  derived  from  a  single  substance.  Hypothe^iis 
begins  only  when  we  suppose  that  this  primitive  substance  was  pro- 
duced by  a  condensation  of  the  ether. 

It  appears  doubtful  whether  heat  was  the  only  cause  of  the  trans- 
formation of  atoms.  Other  unknown  forces  must,  probably,  have 
acted.  What  these  forces  Vfete  is,  however,  of  no  consequence;  the 
essential  fact  is  that  observation  of  the  stars  shows  us  the  evolution  of 
atoms  and  the  formation  of  various  bodies  under  the  influence  of  that 
evolution. 

M'^nlity  and  seimtiverwK^  of  matte}' . — We  have  now  reached  that 
pba.ie  of  the  history  of  atoms  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  unknown 
causes  who.se  effects  only  we  can  ascertain,  they  have  finally  formed 
the  various  elementary  bodies  that  make  up  our  globe  and  all  the 
beings  that  live  upon  its  surface.  Matter  is  born  and  will  persist 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages. 

It  persists  with  various  characteristics,  of  which  the  most  marked 
appears  to  be  the  stability  of  the  atoms  that  compose  it.  They  serve 
to  form  chemical  structures  whose  form  readily  varies  but  whose  mass 
remains  practically  invariable  throughout  all  changes. 

The  materials  of  the  chemical  structures  are  then  very  stable,  but 
these  structures  are  sometimes  of  very  great  fragility  and  always  of 
extreme  mobility.  The  least  variations  of  the  environment — tempera- 
ture, pi-essure,  etc. — instantly  modify  the  movements  of  rotation  and 
cscillation  of  the  atoms  of  which  matter  is  made  up. 

Those  modifications  are  rendered  easy  by  the  granular  state  of  mat- 
ter.    We  are  obliged  to  admit,  in  fact,  that  the  atoms  that  compose  it 
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iie\'or  touch  eaoh  other,  and  aie  only  kept  together  by  n  special  force 
called  cohesion.  It  is  this  which  permits  bodies  to  retain  their  fonn. 
If  it  were  possible  to  annul  it  by  a  magic  wand,  or  more  simply  by  an 
antagonistic  force,  we  would  instantaneously  reduce  into  an  atomic 
dust  a  bloi'k  of  metal,  a  rock,  or  a  living  being.  We  could  not  even 
perceive  this  dust,  for  atoms  do  not  seem  to  possess  any  properties 
that  could  render  them  visible  to  our  eyes. 

If  atoms  are  simply  a  condensation  of  energy  we  might  say  that  the 
matter  most  rigid  in  appearance— a  block  of  steel,  for  example — simply 
represents  a  state  of  mobile  equilibrium  between  the  condensed  energy 
that  constitutes  it  and  the  various  energies,  heat,  pressure,  etc.,  that 
surround  it.  Matter  yields  to  their  influence  as  an  elastic  thread 
obeys  ti-ai^tions  to  which  it  may  l>e  subjected,  j'et  resumes  its  form  as 
soon  as  the  traction  ceases. 

The  mobility  of  matter  is  one  of  its  most  easily  demonstrated 
characteristic-s,  since  it  is  only  necessary  to  plao«  the  hand  near  a 
thenuometer  bulb  to  cause  the  column  of  liquid  to  become  at  once 
displaced.  Its  molecules  are  then  separated  from  each  other  under 
the  influence  of  slight  heat.  When  we  place  the  hand  upon  a  block  of 
metal  the  movements  of  rotation  and  oscillation  of  its  atoms  arc  like- 
wise modified,  but  .so  slightly  that  we  fail  to  perceive  it,  which  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  matter  appears  to  us  to  possess  very  slight 
mobility. 

The  general  belief -in  its  stability  .seems  likewise  contirmed  by  the 
observation  that  in  order  to  cause  considerable  modifications  in  a  body— 
for  example,  to  melt  it  or  to  reduce  it  to  vapor— it  is  necessary  to 
employ  very  powerful  means. 

Sufficiently  precise  methods  of  investigation  show,  on  the  contrary, 
that  not  only  is  matter  extremely  mobile,  but  also  that  it  possesses  a 
sensitiveness  that  no  living  being  has  ever  approached. 

Physiologists  measure,  as  is  well  known,  the  sensitiveness  of  a  being 
by  the  degree  of  excitation  neces-sary  in  order  to  obtain  from  it  a 
reaction.  The  being  is  considered  as  very  sensitive  when  it  reacts 
under  slight  stimuli.  Applying  similar  test«  to  brute  matter  we  can 
show  that  the  most  rigid  sulistance  and  the  least  .sensitive  in  appear- 
ance, a  bar  of  metal,  for  example,  is  really  incredibly  sensitive.  The 
matter  of  the  bolometer,  formed  essentially  of  a  thin  thread  of  plat- 
inum, is  so  sensitive  that  it  reacts — by  a  variation  of  electric  conducti- 
bility— when  it  is  struck  by  a  ray  of  light  having  an  intensity  so  feeble 
that  it  can  produce  an  elevation  of  temperature  amounting  t<t  only 
one  hundred  millionth  of  a  degree. 

With  improvement  in  our  means  of  investigation  this  extreme  .sen- 
sitiveness of  matter  and  the  mobility  that  neces.sarily  accompanies  it 
become  more  and  more  manifest     M.  H.  Steele  lately  showed  that  it 
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in  .sufficient  to  lightly  tourh  an  iron  wire  with  th«  finger  to  caut>e  it  to 
lieeome  at  once  the  w-at  of  an  electric  current.  It  is  known  that  at  a 
distance  of  hundreds  of  kilometers  the  Hertzian  waves,  whose  energy 
at  such  distances  is  infinitely  feeble,  profoundly  modify  the  structure 
of  the  metals  that  they  reach,  since  they  change  in  a  marked  degree 
their  electric  conductibility.  On  this  phenomenon  wireless  telegraphy 
ia  based.  Various  physicists  admit  that  under  the  influence  of  these 
waves  metals  instantly  undei^  allotropic  transformations  analogous 
to  those  that  light  produce-s  in  cei-tain  bodies,  notably  phosphorus 
and  sulphur. 

This  extraordinary  sensitiveness  of  matter,  so  contrary  to  what 
common  observation  seemed  to  indicate,  becomes  more  and  more 
familiar  to  physicists,  and  this  is  why  an  expression  like  "the  life 
of  matter,"  devoid  of  sense  only  twenty-five  years  ago,  is  now  in  cur- 
rent use.  The  study  of  brute  matter  reveals  more  and  more  proper- 
ties that  formerly  seemed  the  exclusive  endowment  of  living  )>eings. 
M.  Bose,  investigating  the  factthat  "  the  most  general  and  delicate  sign 
of  life  is  the  response  to  an  electric  current,"  proved  that  thi.s  electric 
response,  "considered  generally  ats  the  effect  of  an  unknown  vital 
force,"  exists  in  matter.  He  shows  also  by  ingenious  experimentw" 
"the  fatigue"  of  metals  and  its  disappearance  after  repose,  the  action 
of  chemical  excitants  and  d-ipressant^,  the  action  of  poisons  on  these 
same  metals,  etc. 

Tli£  dixaociati'm  of  atomit  and  the  iii«appearance  'if  matter. — Until 
very  recently  the  indestructibility  of  the  elements  that  compose  mat- 
ter was  considered  as  the  most  fundamental  dogma  of  chemistry. 

Nor  was  it  vulgar  observation  alone  that  taught  this;  all  the  experi- 
ments of  chemistry  had  only  served  to  confiim  it  since,  throughout  all 
the  transformations  that  matter  might  undergo,  its  mass,  measured  by- 
its  weight,  remained  invariable.  This  invariability  of  mass  had  even 
come  at  la.st  to  be  the  only  truly  irreducible  charact(;ristic  of  matter — 
that  i.s  to  say,  the  only  one  that  appeared  to  l>e  independent  of  the 
influences  of  the  environment.  The  other  pj-operties,  being  always 
conditioned  by  the  environment,  appeared  to  be  simple  relations. 

I  have  recalled  in  this  paper  and  examined  in  detail  in  a  preceding 
one  the  facts  demonstrating  that  matter  can  l)0  dissociated,  and  conse- 
quently that  its  mass  can  not  be  considered  as  an  invariable  quantity. 
It  IS  needle.ss  to  return  to  this  now.  X-et  us  consider  the  fact  as 
established  and  try  to  explain  it. 

The  explanation  will  necessarily  be  hypothetical,  as  the  conception 
upon  which  it  rests  is  an  hypothesis.  According  to  our  present  ideas 
i-egiirding  the  constitution  of  atoms,  each  of  them  may  be  considered 
as  a  veritable  solar  system  comprising  a  central  part,  around  which 
turn  with  great  velocity  at. least  a  thousand  particles  and  sometimes 
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many  more.  The  latter  must  then  possess  gi'eat  kinetic  energy.  If 
any  cause  whatever  disturbs  their  trajectory,  or  if  the  rapidity  of 
their  rotation  becomes  sufficient  for  the  centrifugal  foree  resulting 
from  it  to  overcome  the  attractive  force  that  maintains  them  in  their 
orbit,  the  peripheral  particles  will  then  escape  into  space,  following  a 
tangent  of  the  orbital  curve.  By  this  emission  they  will  give  rise  to 
phenomena  of  radio-activity.  To  attempt  to  briefly  explain  why  these 
particles  whirl  about  each  other  since  the  origin  of  things  would  be 
useletts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  explanation,  the  fact  of  dissocia- 
tion exist'4.  It  is  very  singular,  surely,  to  see  a  system  as  stable  as 
that  of  the  atom  l>egin  to  dissociate  under  influences  so  slight  as  a 
ray  of  light  or  very  simple  chemical  reactions,  but  these  are  itu-ts  of 
experience  l»efore  which  we  must  bow. 

When  it  was  thought  that  radio-activity  was  peculiar  to  certain 
bodies,  such  as  uranium  and  radium,  it  was  believed,  and  is  still 
believed  by  physicists,  that  the  instability  of  these  bodies  was  a  con- 
seqiience  of  their  high  atomic  weight.  This  explanation  disappears 
before  the  fact  demonstrated  by  our  former  researches  that  it  is  just 
the  metals  of  the  lowest  atomic  weight,  such  as  magnesium  and  alumi- 
num, that  become  the  most  easily  radio-active  under  the  influence  of 
light,  while,  on  the  contrary,  those  of  high  atomic  weight,  such  as 
gold,  platinum,  and  lead,  have  the  lowest  I'adio-activity.  Kadio- 
activity  is  then  independent  of  atomic  weight  and  is  probably  due,  as 
I  have  suggested,  to  certain  chemical  reactions  of  unknown  nature. 
Two  iKMlies,  not  radio-active,  may  become  so  by  combination.  Mer- 
cury and  tin,  for  example,  are  among  the  bodies  having  lowest  radio- 
activity under  the  influence  of  light.  I  have  shown,  however,  tliat 
mercury  becomes  extraordinarily  radio-active  under  the  influence  of 
light  as  soon  as  there  are  added  to  it  some  traces  of  tin. 

This  example  and  all  similar  ones  will  show  that,  as  said  alx)ve,  the 
causes  that  produce  dissociation  of  atoms  are  often  very  slight.  How 
do  they  act  J  Of  this  we  are  completely  ignorant.  8ome  metals  that 
become  very  radio-active  under  the  influence  of  luminous  i^ays,  having 
a  certain  wave  length,  lose  this  activity  almost  entirely  under  the  influ- 
ence of  rays  whose  wave  length  is  but  slightly  different.  These  facts 
seem  to  have  an  analogy  with  the  phenomena  of  resonance.  It  is  well 
known  that  an  organ  pipe  or  a  heavy  bell  may  be  made  to  vibrate  by 
sounding  near  it  a  note  of  a  certain  vibratory  period,  while  the  most 
violent  noises  may  not  affect  it. 

Whatever  may  be  the  causes  capable  of  dissociating  in  some  slight 
degree  the  aggregate  of  condensed  energy  constituting  the  atom, 
those  causes  exist,  and  when  we  know  them  better  we  shall  certainly 
succeed  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  dissociation  than  we  now  do. 
It  was  sufficient,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  to  prove  its  existence. 
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What  becomes  of  the  elements  dissociated  from  atoms?  They  have 
lost,  as  we  have  dhown,  their  material  cliaracter,  and  we  suppose  that 
they  are  made  up  of  electric  particles.  Where  do  these  particles 
goto? 

Weare  hereat  the  extreme  limits  of  our  knowled^and  are  reduced 
to  replacing  explanations  by  conjecturt^y  and  interrogation  points. 
We  have  seen  the  material  atom  become  dissociated.  Matter  consid- 
ered as  eneT^y  condensed  under  a  form  in  which  it  acquires  weight, 
form,  and  fixity  has  become  transformed  into  imponderable  elements 
that  are  no  longer  matter,  but  are  not  yet  ether.  Of  their  destiny  we 
are  still  entirely  ignorant. 

We  know  by  experiment  that  they  can  notagain  form  the  matter 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Does  the  electric  atom,  which  all 
modern  ideas  lead  us  to  consider  as  a  localized  modification  of  the 
ether,  having  a  permanence  in  the  ether,  preserve  its  individuality 
indefinitely?     Is  it  eternal  while  matter  is  not  so? 

Whether  it  remains  isolated  or  associates  itself  with  matter  having 
a  contrary  sign  matters  little.  Even  though  by  such  an  association  it 
should  form  an  atom  of  neutral  electricity — an  unknown  thing,  shown 
as  yet  by  no  experiment — it  possesses  an  individuality.  But  how 
long  a  time  does  it  keep  it?  If  it  does  not  keep  it,  what  does  it  then 
become? 

That  the  atom  of  electricity  that  necessarily  had  a  beginning  is  des- 
tined to  have  no  end  seems  hardly  probable.  If  all  electric  atoms 
persist,  while  their  formation  is  continuous  under  the  influence  of  so 
many  diverse  causes,  they  would  finally  accumulate  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  might  form  a  new  universe  or  at  least  a  sort  of  nebula.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  they  end  by  losing  their  individual  existence. 
But  how  can  they  then  disappear?  Can  we  suppose  that  their  destiny 
is  like  that  of  the  blocks  of  ice  that  float  about  in  the  polar  regions  and 
preserve  their  individual  existence  so  long  as  they  do  not  encounter 
the  only  cause  that  can  destroy  them— an  elevation  of  temperature? 
As  soon  as  this  cause  of  destruction  acts  upon  them  they  vanish  and 
disappear  in  the  oc-ean.  Such,  perhaps,  is  the  final  destiny  of  the 
electric  atom.  When  it  has  radiated  all  its  enei^y  it  disappears  in  the 
ether  and  is  no  more." 

iTIiie  conception  evidently  <Ioes  uot  agree  with  the  fir^t  principle  of  thenno- 
dynaniica;  bill  if  the  ilogina  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  ie  talien  away,  that  of 
tlie  conservation  of  energy  seems  likewise  somewhat  menaceil.  However,  the  ques- 
tion is  too  important  to  be  discussed  here,  and  we  will  take  it  up  in  another  paper. 
It  seems  very  probable.  Bud  I  am  not  alone  in  so  thinking,  that  the  law  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  whose  uncertain  limils  have  been  so  brilliantly  denionstrateil 
by  M.  Pointar^  in  his  recent  work,  La  Science  et  1' Hypothec,  is,  like  most  physical 
laws,  like  that  of  Mariotte,  for  example,  true  only  within  certain  limits.  It  would, 
then,  be  useful  ti)  preserve  it  for  convenience  in  calculations. 
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If  the  views  set  forth  in  this  paper  are  correct,  there  exist  four  muc- 
cessive  forms  of  matter.  Two  are  known  to  us  by  experience;  the 
first  and  the  last  are  as  yet  hypothetical. 

The  first  form  is  that  exhibited  by  the  ether. 

The  second  that  of  ordinary  matter,  formed  of  atoms  which  are, 
according  to  our  view, 'only  condensed  energy  in  a  special  state,  from 
which  result  form,  weight,  and  fixity. 

The  third  form,  with  which  dissolution  commences,  is  represented 
by  the  so-called  electric  atom,  a  substance  intermediate  between  ordi- 
nary matter  and  the  ether^that  is  to  say,  between  the  pondei-able  and 
the  imponderable.  The  matter  has  lost  its  weight,  its  inertia  is  no 
longer  constant,  and  its  fixity  seems  to  be  transitory. 

The  last  phase  of  the  existence  of  matter  would  be  that  in  which  the 
electric  atom,  having  lost  its  individuality — that  is  to  say,  its  fixity- 
disappears  in  the  ether.  This  would  be  the  final  term  of  the  dissocia- 
tion of  matter,  the  final  nirvana,  into  which  it  seems  that  everything 
must  return  after  an  ephemeral  existence. 

Yet  these  are  merely  interpretations.  We  must  not  depart  from  the 
facts  set  forth  and  which  have  proved  that  atoms  become  dissociated, 

Since,  too,  we  have  proved  that  this  dissociation  is  a  general  phe- 
nomenon, we  are  authorized  to  conchide  that  the  doctrine  of  invaria- 
bility of  atomic  weights,  on  which  all  modern  chemistry  is  founded,  is 
only  a  deceptive  appearance,  resulting  entirely  from  the  want  of  sensi- 
tiveness in  balances.  If  they  were  sensitive  to  the  millionth  of  a 
milligram,  they  would  show  that  all  our  chemical  laws  are  merely 
approximations.  If  balances  were  capable  of  such  precision,  we  should 
soon  show  that  under  many  circtmistances,  and  particularly  during 
chemical  reactions,  the  atom  loses  a  part  of  its  weight.  We  are  then 
authorized  to  conclude,  contrary  to  the  principle  stated  by  Lavoisier 
as  the  basis  of  chemistry,  that  we  never  find  in  a  chemical  com- 
bination the  total  weight  of  the  bodies  employed  to  produce  that 
combination.'' 

The  correctness  of  this  capital  fact  begins  to  be  recognized  by  emi- 
nent physicists.     For  example,  recently  before  the  Physical  Society  of 

"We  are  already  beginning  to  prove  this  experimentally  by  uBingcxtreuielyBenBi- 
tive  balancesand  operating  during  a  Hufficiently  longtime.  "By  the  aid  of  a  balance 
of  great  precision,"  writes  M.  Lacien  Polncar^,  "MM.  Landwolt  and  Heydweiler 
have  weighed  numerous  bodies  before  and  after  the  action  of  cliemical  changes  which 
those  bodies  set  up,  and  these  two  very  expert  and  very  cautious  physicists  have  not 
been  afraid  to  announce  the  eensalional  result  that  under  certain  circumetancea  the 
weight  is  not  the  same  before  and  after  the  reaction.  To  particularize,  the  weight  of  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  water  is  not  the  exact  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  salt 
and  the  *ater."     {Revue  des  Sciencee,  January,  1903,  p.  96.) 
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London  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  i-eferring  to  experiments  in  radio-activity, 
exprei^^ed  hiniMilf  ax  follows; 

The  evolution  ur  trunHfomiatioii  of  inAtter  in  experimentally  (letaonBtrate<l  by 
experiinenbi  ii|H>n  nidio-«<'tivity.  Tlie  heavy  alums  of  radio-ai'tive  Ixxlies  ap|iear  lu 
collapse  BDil  throw  off  aloma  of  low  atomic  weight  It  might  be  thought  tliat  this 
hypothesis  alxiut  th«  d^radation  aii<l  instability  of  tile  atoms  is  mere  speculatioo, 
but  it  is  the  most  reasooable  explanation  of  the  obeerved  phenomena.  Anx>r(ling  to 
tlie  electric  theory  of  matter,  i.  e.,  on  the  view  that  the  atom  conlaina  elM-trona 
with  rapid  intra-atomic  movements  obeying  laws  like  astronomical  lawp,  this  insta- 
bility ought  to  exist.  We  must  not  suppose  that  atoms  are  permanent  and  eternal. 
We  may  possibly  find  a  rise  and  decay  in  ordinary  matter.  The  history  of  au  atom 
presents  analogies  with  that  of  a  Holar  system.  On  the  electric  theory  of  matter,  the 
falling  together  of  electrons  might  produi*  the  electric  aggregate  known  aa  an  atom, 
and  its  subsequent  gradual  decay  or  separation  into  other  forms  would  l>e  accompa- 
nied by  epochs  of  radio-activity. " 

In  an  address,  also  quit«  I'ecent,  Sir  William  Crookcs  airived  at  an 
analogous  conclusion: 

This  fatal  quality  of  atomic  dissociation  appears  to  be  universal  anil  operates  when- 
ever we  brush  a  piece  of  glass  with  silk;  it  works  in  the  sunshine  and  raindrops, 
and  in  the  lightnings  and  flame;  it  prevails  in  the  waterfall  and  the  stormy  s«a. 
And  although  the  whole  range  of  human  experience  is  all  too  short  to  afford  a 
parallax  whereby  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  matter  can  Ite  calculated,  protyle,  the 
"formless  mist,"  once  again  may  reign  supreme,  and  the  hour  hand  of  eternity  will 
have  completed  one  revolution.* 

Let  us  now  recapitulate. 

By  this  long  analysis  we  have  followed  the  atom  from  its  birth  to 
its  decline.  We  have  seen  it  forming,  developing,  then  t>eginning  to 
disappear.  Trying  to  ascertain  its  nature  we  have  shown  that  it  con- 
stitutes a  tremendous  reservoir  of  energy,  and  is  proltably  nothing  but 
condensed  energy  susceptible  of  being  slowly  dissociated. 

We  are  certainly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of 
forces  capable  of  condensing  a  part  of  the  ether  that  tills  the  universe 
into  atom.s  of  any  gas  whatever^ — such  as  hydrogen  or  helium,  for 
exaiuple^then  of  transforming  such  gas  into  substances  lilce  sodium, 
lead,  or  gold,  but  the  changes  observed  in  the  stars  show  that  forces 
capable  of  producing  such  transformation  actually  exist,  that  they 
have  operated  in  the  past  and  still  continue  to  operate. 

Accorditig  to  Laplace's  theory  of  cosmogenj'  the  sun  and  planets 
were  at  lirsta  great  rotating  nebula  at  whose  center  a  nucleus  formed 
and  from  which  rings  were  successively  detached,  which  later  formed 
the  earth  and  other  planets.  At  first  gaseous,  these  masses  became 
gradually  cooled,  and  the  space  primitively  filled  b^'  the  nebula  wa-s 
occupied  only  by  a  few  globes  that  continue  tti  rotate  around  their 

o  Physical  Society,  seosion  of  June  .1,  ]1N)3.  Re|)orte<i  in  Chemical  News  June  19, 
1903. 

^Chemical  News,  June  \2,  IWJ'i,  p.  281.  [See  also  prewnt  Smithsonian  Report, 
p.  Ml.] 
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own  1LXC8  and  about  the  ^uii.  According  to  the  new  ideas  uonccming 
the  conipo.sition  of  atoms,  we  are  authorized  to  utipposc  that  each  of 
them  wa.s  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  in  i^pite  of  its  minut«size, 
represents  a  veritalile  tsolar  system. 

Yet  our  nebula,  like  those  which  tttill  eontinue  to  illuminate  the 
night,  necessarily  c^me  from  something.  In  the  present  state  of 
Sfiencp  we  can  only  suggest  tlio  ether  as  a  possible  source  from  which 
this  something  arose,  and  that  is  why  all  investigations  lead  us  back  to 
considering  it  as  the  fundamental  element  in  the  universe.  The 
worlds  were  born  in  it  and  they  will  die  in  it. 

We  arc  ignorant  how  an  atom  came  to  lie  formed  and  why  it  ends 
bj'  slowly  disappearing;  but  we  at  least  know  that  a  similar  evolution 
is  taking  place  in  the  woilds  that  surround  us,  sin<:e  we  can  observe 
them  going  through  all  the  phases  of  evolution  from  the  nebula  to  the 
cooled  stor,  passing  through  the  stage  of  incandescent  suns  similar  to 
our  own.  The  transformations  of  the  inorganic  world  now  appear 
to  be  as  certain  as  those  of  organized  twings.  The  atom  and  conse- 
quently matter  do  not  escape  from  this  sovereign  and  mysterious  law 
which  rules  over  the  birth,  growth,  and  death  of  the  innumerable 
stars  which  people  our  firmament. 

It  is  in  these  atomic  systems,  which  were  ignored  for  so  long  a  time 
because  of  their  extreme  minuteness,  that  we  must  doubtless  look  for 
the  explanation  of  some  of  the  mysteries  that  surround  us.  The  infi- 
nitc'ly  little  may  perhaps  contain  the  secrets  of  the  infinitely  great 

It  is  not  only  from  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view  that  it  is  ne<r- 
cssary  to  thoroughly  study  the  atomic  systems  and  the  tremendous 
energies  that  work  within  them.  Science  may  be  on  the  eve  of  cap- 
turing these  energies  whose  existence  was  unsuspect4>d  and  thus  ren- 
der uimecessary  the  mining  of  coal.  The  provision  of  combustibles 
that  the  terrestrial  strata  contain  is  rapidly  becoming  exhausted,  and  if 
this  reservoir  of  energy  fails,  manufactures,  the  essential  clement  of 
civilization,  are  destined  to  perish.  Without  coal,  indeed,  railroads 
and  steamlx>ats  would  be  stopped,  factories  closed,  and  electric  lights 
extinguished.  The  man  of  science  who  finds  the  means  of  economically 
liberating  the  forces  that  matter  contains  will  almost  instantaneously 
'change  the  face  of  the  world.  An  illimitable  source  of  energy  being 
gratuitously  at  the  disposal  of  man,  he  would  not  have  to  procure  it 
by  severe  lalwr.  The  poor  would  be  the  equals  of  the  rich,  and  the 
social  question  would  be  no  longer  imitated. 
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the  CBi'bon  roda  are  pixivJded,  exterior  to  the  funiaco,  and  the  arc 
establiuhed  between  their  inner  extremities  when  the  current  is  turned 
on  plays  over  the  center  of  the  cnieihlc.  hoatiiig  its  contents. 

A  furnace  of  this  type,  though  iU  capacity  U  limited  to  a  single 
charge  of  the  crucible  at  each  operation,  has  nevertheless  proved 
itself  of  extreme  utility  in  laliofatory  practice,  and  is  a  very  efficient 
source  of  heat  in  that  the  hearth  or  center  of  activity  is  entirely  sur- 
rounded t>y  i-cfractory,  nonconducting  walls.  Very  little  heat  is, 
consequently,  lost  hy  diffusion  or  radiation. 

A  Homewhut  more  elaborate  iiiodilieation  of  MoissanV  original  fur- 
nace has  l>een  devised  by  Messrs.  Ducretet  &  Lejeune,  of  Paris,  and  is 
shown  in  fig.  1.  It  consists  of  a  refract^ny  chamber  K,  biiilt  of  fire 
brick  or  some  other  suitable  uiaterial,  and  provided  with  an  op<;nin^ 
A,  through  which  the  substanires  to  l»c  treated  may  Ik;  introduce<l.  C  C 
arc  carbon  rods  support«Hl  in  massive  tubular  clamps  T  T,  which  are 
water-] ackctftd  to  keep  down  their  temp^-raturc  to  a  safe  limit.  li  is  a 
carlKin  or  magnesia  crucible,  forming  the  hearth  o^  the  furnace  and 
containing  a  charge  of  the  material  to  be  treated,  while  W  is  a  n^mov- 


able  window  or  inspection  opening,  fitted  with  nil)y  glass,  through 
which  n))enitions  ruijuiring  only  a  niodemte  heat  ciui  be  watched 
while  in  progress.  When  utilized  for  higher  tenipi-nitures,  this  glai$8 
slide  is  replaced  by  a  slab  of  refractory  material,  such  as  tire  l>rick. 
The  tarhons  C  t)  project  through  the  walls  of  the  furna«-e  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  and  the  necessary  sepanition  of  their  inner 
extremities  for  the  establishment  of  the  arc  tjikes  place  at  a  point  ja-it 
above  the  mouth  of  the  crucible  B,  as  shown.  A  system  of  tul>es  leads 
into  the  interior  of  the  chamber  R,  and  serves,  when  ivquired,  for  the 
introduction  of  special  gases  with  which  it  nniy  be  necessary  to  cause 
the  contents  of  the  crucil»le  to  enter  into  chemical  combination.  A 
horseshoe  [lenminent  magnet  M,  manipulated  at  the  exterior,  exerts  a 
repellant  force  ii]>on  the  arc,  diix>cting  it  down  into  the  crucible  as 
desired,  after  the  manner  of  a  blowpipe. 

Sir  William  Siemens  was  the  first  to  apply  the  electric  arc  furnace 
to  connnercial  operations,  and  his  apparatus  and  experiments  were 
descril)ed  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
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Engineers.  Accoiding  to  thin  astute  invcstigutur,  who  KoeBOM  to  have, 
in  a  measure,  grasped  the  eoriditiori^  and  genoi-al  principle:)  necessary 
to  the  successful  operation  of  an  arc  furnace^no  mean  coneeption, 
when  one  considers  the  general  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  (over  twenty  years  ago) — the  advantages 
ill  favor  of  the  electric  furnace  as  a  source  of  heat  arc  that,  theoretic- 
ally, the  heat  obtainable  is  unlimited;  fusion  is  effected  in  a  perfectly 
neutral  atmosphere;  the  operation  t^an  bo  iwrried  on  in  a  laboratory, 
without  much  preparation,  and  under  the  eye  of  the  operator;  and 
that  the  limit  of  heat  practically  obtainable  with  the  use  of  ordinary 
refractory  materials  is  very  high,  because  in  the  electric  furnace  the 
fusing  material  is  at  n  higher  tem|>eratui'e  than  the  crucible,  whereas 
iii  ordinary  fusion  the  temperature  of  the  crucible  exceeds  that  of  the 
□laterial  fused  within  it. 

The  general  principle  of  the  early  Siemens  an-  f  n  rnace  is  represented 
in  fig.  jJ,  in  which  II  is  a  refractory  crucible  of  plumbago, 
lime,  or  other  suitable  material, 
which  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  to  be 
dealt  with.  It  is  .-iupported  at  the 
center  of  a  cylinder  or  jacket  J, 
and  is  packed  around  with  broken 
charcoal,  or  a  similarly  poor 
conductor  of  heat.  Being  thus 
isolated,  as  it  were,  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  it  retains 
its  heat,  and  verj'  little  is  lost  by 
diffusion.  The  negative  elccti-ode 
consists  of  a  massive  carbon  rod 
C  ]>as.sing  vertically  through  the  *"''*'' 

center  of  the  lid  of  the  crucible  and  free  t«  move  vertically  therein, 
tliough  the  clearance  opening  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  very  small.  The 
rod  U  is  suspended  from  the  lower  end  of  a  copper  strap  S,  which 
conducts  Iho  current  from  it,  Iieing  attached  at  its  upper  end  to  the 
curved  extniuiity  of  a  horizontal  l>eaiii  A.  The  other  side  of  the  l)eam 
is  provided  with  an  adjustable  weight  W,  and  carries,  suspended  from 
its  extremity  by  a  hinged  joint,  a  hollow  soft-iron  cylinder  e,  forming 
the  core  of  the  solenoid  E.  P  is  a  da^h-pot  arrangement  in  which  the 
cylinder  works,  the  tendency  of  E  being  to  niise  it  out  of  1'  against 
the  counteracting  force  of  the  weight  W,  thus  lowering  the  negative 
electrode  into  the  crucible.  The  solenoid  winding  is  connected  as  a 
shunt  across  the  two  ele<^tro(Ic.s.  The  positive  electiode  F,  which  may 
be  of  iron,  platinum,  or  carbon,  consists  of  a  rod  of  one  or  the  other 
of  these  materials  passing  up  tliroogh  the  center  of  the  l>a.se  of  the 
crucible.     The  furnace  was  originally  designed  by  Siemens  ^ier^  the  j 
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fusion  of  refractory  metala  and  their  ores;  consequently,  on<«  the 
action  i;s  started,  electrical  contact  ia  established  between  the  lower 
electrode  F  and  the  seminietallic  mtrns  in  the  crucible,  and  the  arc  con- 
tinues to  play  twtween  the  surface  of  the  nwm  and  the  movable  carbon 
rod  C.  An  the  current  through  the  furnace  increases,  that  through 
the  shunt  winding  of  the  solenoid  diminishes,  and  the  weight  W  coming 
into  play  causes  its  end  of  the  beam  to  descend,  thereby  raising  the 
negative  .electrode  C  and  restoring  equilibrium. 

The  Willson  furnat^  is  essentially  a  modification  of  Siemens's  orig- 
inal form,  the  solenoid  regulation  of  the  upper  movable  carbon  being 
replaced  by  a  worm  and  hand  wheel,  while  the  furnace  is  made  contin- 
uous in  oi)eration  by  the  provision  of  a  tapping  hole  for  drawing  off 
the  molten  products.     This  type  of  furnace  was  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  calcium  carbide,  which, 
when  drawn  off  in  a  molten  state, 
is  much  purer  than  the  ingot  or 
broken-lump   form,  in  which   the 
greater  bulk  of  that  commodity  is 
placed  on  the  market. 

The  Parks  carbide  furnace,  de- 
vised by  W.  P.  Parks,  of  (Jhicago, 
is  of  the  arc  variety  and  provides  for 
the  production  of  calcium  carbide 
in  the  molten  state.  It  is  repre- 
.tented  in  fig.  3  and  consist*  of  a 
vertical  cylindrical  structure  F  of 
refractory  material,  provided  with 
a  carbon  hearth  C,  which  at  the 
same  time  acts  as  the  negative  elec- 
trode. It  has  an  annular  channel  a 
cut  in  its  upper  surface,  which  latter 
**'■'■  is  flush  with  the  inner  floor  of  F. 

This  channel  collects  the  molten  carbide  formed,  and  it  drains  down, 
to  be  ultimately  drawn  off  at  A.  The  upper,  positive,  electrode  B 
consists  of  a  massive,  hollow  carbon  cylinder,  in  the  loner  half  of 
which,  or  the  portion  inside  the  furnace  F,  are  cut  radial  slots  s  g, 
which  subdivide  the  electrode  and  tend  to  set  up  a  circle  of  area 
around  the  space  Imundcd  by  the  hearth.  T  T  are  gas-supply  pipes, 
ending  in  hydrocarbon  burners  in.sidc  of  B,  which  primarily  heat  the 
raw  material  us  it  pa.'jsps  down  the  hollow  center  of  the  electrode. 
The  feeding  is  effected  from  a  hopper  H  by  an  Archimedean  screw 
working  in  the  casing  I), 

An  electrolytic  furnace,  utilized  in  the  separation  of  aluminum  from 
a  mixture  of  purified  alumina  and  cryolite,  is  that  adopted  in  what  is 
known  a-s  the  Herault  process-  which  is  being  worked  by  the  British 
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Aluminium  Company,  of  Foyers,  New  Brunswick,  and  one  or  two 
metallurgical  tirm.s  on  tbe  Continent. 

It  consists  of  an  out«r  iron  easing  or  container  F  (iig.  4)  resting  on 
an  insulating  base.  This  container  is  lined  with  mas.sive  carlion  plates, 
cemented  together  with  tar  or  suitable  conducting  material,  and  so 
arranged  an  to  form  at  tbe  center  a  recess  or  hearth  H,  an  outlet  ", 
from  the  l>ottom  leading  out  to  the  exterior  of  the  furnace,  and  pro- 
viding for  drawing  off  the  molten  metal. 

A  series  of  copper  pins  e  c,  driven  into  the  iron  walls  of  the  container, 
serve  as  a  means  of  terminal  connection  to  the  carlwn  l)locks,  which 
constitute  one  electrode  of  the  furnace,  while  the  other,  C,  consists  of 
a  number  of  carbon  plates,  placed  face  to  face,  like  the   leaves  of  a 
book,  the  ^yjaces  between  being  filled  in  with  some  good  electrical  con- 
ductor, such  an  sheet  copper.     The  composite  electrode  thus  liuilt  up 
is  mounted  in  a  frame  E,  by  means  of  which  it  can  l»e  raised  or  low- 
ered as  required,  and  terminal  con- 
nection is  secured  by  means  of  an 
encircling  clamp  T,    The  electrode  C 
passes  through  a  clearance  opening 
in  the  lid  L  of  the  furnace,  which 
consists  of  graphite  plates;  openings 
2>j>  are  also  provided  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  raw  material  (alumina 
and   cryolite),  thereby   making   the 
furnace  continuous  in  operation. 

The  furnace  is  charged  with  puri- 
fied alumina  and  cryolite,  as  already 
indicated,  and,  the  electrode  C  having 

been  lowered,  the  action  is  started.  The  heat  thus  set  up,  combined 
with  the  electrolytic  action  of  tbe  current,  results  in  the  setting  free 
of  metallic  aluminum,  while  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at  the  positive  or 
carbon  electrode  and  enters  into  combination  with  it,  forming  the  gases 
monoxide  and  dioxide  of  carbon. 

The  molten  aluminum  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  hearth  and  is 
tapped  off  through  the  outlet  o,  fresh  material  being  fed  in  and  the 
height  of  the  electrode  C  regulated  as  the  operation  proceeds. 

The  King  furnace  is  also  of  the  arc  variety  and  is  utilized  in  the 
iQanufa<^^ture  of  carbide  in  ingot  form.  It  consists  of  a  fire-brick 
chamber,  through  the  roof  of  which  passes  vertically  the  upper 
adjustable  electrode.  The  lower,  fixed,  electrode  is  carried  by  a  small 
truck  or  trolley,  which  runs  along  rails  at  the  baseof  the  structure  and 
acts  the  part  of  crucible  or  hearth.  The  lime  and  carbon  are  fed  into 
it  down  lateral  channels  in  the  walls  of  the  furnatre  and  are  caused  to 
combine  by  the  heat  of  tbe  arc  set  up.  The  upper  electrode  is  gradu- 
ally raised  as  the  raw  material  is  fed  in,  until,  at  'it,  the 
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truck  bccuuies  tilled  with  n  block  or  mass  of  calcium  carbide  and  is 
then  wheeled  out  of  the  funiace  to  discliai^e  its  load.  While  fui^ion 
is  in  progress  a  slight  reciproaitiiig  motion  is  given  to  the  truck, 
which  serves  to  shake  the  charge  well  down  and  introduce  fresh  por- 
tions of  it  into  the  path  of  the  arc  proper. 

The  Chavama-Contardo  arc  f  urnat-e  for 
the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide  pos- 
sesses several  no\-el  pbints.  Its  general 
principle  is  represented  dii^ranmiatically 
in  lig.  5,  where  e  e  are  the  electrodes,  run- 
ning parallel  to  one  another  and  slightly 
above  the  axis  of  the  channel  or  trough 
T,  which  forms  the  hearth;  c  c  are  thin 
grai>hite  plates,  built  up  to  form  a  roof- 
shapeil  structure,  which  becomes  itself 
intensely  hot  when  the  furnace  is  active. 
The  raw  material  is  fed  in  at  A,  and,  pass- 
ing over  the  upper  surfaces  of  c  c,  rei-eivea 
a  preliminary  heating  of  no  mean  degree; 
it  then  passes  down,  taking  the  course 
"'^  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  under  the 

electrodes  e  e  and  into  the  trough  T,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  most 
intense  reflected  heat  of  the  arc.  The  molten  carbide  formed  is  drawTi 
off  by  way  of  the  outlet  o. 

The  disposal  of  the  gases,  especially  carbon  monoxide,  resulting^ 
from  the  reactions  in  a  carbide  furnace  has  long  been  a  stumbling 
block  to  the  manufacturer  in  that  any  attempt  at  modifying  the  furnace 
to  this  end  resulted  in  undesira- 
ble complications  and  increased 
prime  cost.  This  has  been,  in  n 
measure,  overcome  in  the  Fr6lich 
arc  furnace  foi'  carbide  manufac- 
ture, invented  by  Dr.  Oscar  Fr5- 
lich,ofStrcglitz,(Jermany.  The 
general  armngcnient  is  shown 
in  fig.  6  and  consists  of  a  cylin- 
drical iron  cnicil)le  F,  niounttid 
on  standards  S.  and  tapering  at 
itM  liase  to  a  central  discharge 
oritice. 

A  liningof  tire  cldy  L  protects  ^^  ^ 

the  cylindrical   wall,  while   tlie 

inner  surface  of  the  (conical  base  is  covered  })y  the  twrbon  electrode  C. 
The  remaining  electrode  consists  of  the  mawsive  carbon  cylinder  B, 
which  is  hollow,  and  depends,  with  its  lower  edge  just  over  the  dis- 
charge oritice,  the  are  taking   place  between   the  two  edges  of  the 
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carl)on.s.  Tuhest  T  T  lead  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  carbon  cylin- 
der B  to  the  annular  chamber  K,  just  outside  and  iiicloHing  the  space 
bounded  by  the  lower  electrode  C.  The  (jaaes  of  combustion  pass  up 
tho  oenter  of  R,  which  actn  as  a  flue,  and  down  by  way  of  the  tubes 
T  T  to  R,  where  they  mingle  with  air,  atlmitted  through  perforations 
in  the  casing,  and  are  consumed,  the  final  products  passing  out  through 
the  dischai^e  pipe  P. 

The  raw  material  in  fed  into  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  around  the 
central  electrode,  and,  passing  through  the  annular  arcing  region  at 
the  bottom,  where  it  becomes  converted  into  carbide,  falls  onto  the 
adjustable  conical  table  D,  This  is  provided  with  a  lip  around  its 
lower  edge  and  is  mounted  on  a  stem  s,  which,  gearing  with  the  lever 
I,  permits  of  its  l)eing  raised  or  lowered  according  tm  the  operation  of 
the  furnace  is  intermittent  or  continuous. 

The  Denbergh  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  and  also  "water-glass,"  or  sodium  ortho-silicate,  is  shown 
in  fig.  7.     It  consists  of  an  ordinary 
fire-brick  sti-ucture  F,  lined  at  r  with 
a  refractory  material  impervious  tQ 
the  gases  produced  in  the  reactions, 
an  outletfor  which  gases  is  provided  ' 
at  o.     The  body  of  the  furnace  is 
contracted  below,  as  shown,  and  the 
outlet  R  for  the  fused  products  is 
led  up  within  the  walls  themselves, 
from  the  point  of  lowest  level  to 
another  point  of  higher  level,  which 
defines  the  depth  of  converted  ma- 
terial contained  within  the  furnace.  rco.  7. 

Tlie  lid  L  carries  a  charge  inlet  i  and  a  hopper  H,  the  feeding  being 
secured  mechanically  liy  a  reciprocating  movement  (;ommunicated  to 
the  piston  p,  which  works  in  a  cylinder  c,  carrying  n  definite  quantity 
before  it  at  each  stroke.  The  electrodes  E  E  are  of  carbon,  passing 
through  terminal  sockets  in  which  they  are  capable  of  motion  in  a 
direction  corresjwnding  with  their  axes,  which  permits  of  feeding  as 
they  wear  away,  whlH  the  sockets,  in  turn,  are  mounted  in  a  species 
of  swivel  joint,  wliich  allows  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  consequently 
the  height  of  the  arc,  to  l)c  varied  at  will. 

Roller's  arc  furnace  is  of  a  simple  description.  It  consisttt  of  a 
longitudinal  chaml)er,  with  massive  carbon  blocks  projecting  through 
the  end  walls,  A  series  of  carlxtn  blocks,  supported  in  line  with  the 
terminal  electrodes,  are  arranged  along  the  chamber  at  regular  inter- 
vals, their  nuralH-r  varying  according  to  the  voltage.  The  arc  is  thus 
split  up  into  series,  and  a  numlier  of  heated  regions  are  secured  in  the 
center  of  the  mass  of  raw  material  which  is  packed  around  the  blocks. 
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The  Henriveux  furnace,  for  the  manufacture  of  ghtss,  consiHts  of 
three  stepa  or  ulabs  of  refractory  material,  forming  a  species  of  cascade, 
the  mixture  to  be  fu«ed  being  fed  from  a  hopper  onto  the  top  step, 
whence  it  descends  by  gravity  over  the  remainder.  The  heat  from  a 
powerful  arc  is  directed  upon  each  of  the  three  steps,  and  the  mas8,  in 
passing  through  the  series  of  three,  emerges  finally  in  a  molten  utate, 
and  is  collected  in  a  suitable  receptacle  at  the  bottom,  where  it  ia  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  f  uwon  by  a  gHS  or  coke  fire.  It  ia  said  to  be  a  very 
wasteful  process  in  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  heat  developed 
in  the  arcs  is  lost  or  dissipated  without  perfomiing  useful  work. 

Passing  now  to  resistance  fur- 
naces, Borchers's  is  typical  of 
that  class  in  which  a  core,  form- 
ing part  of  the  furnace  itself,  is 
heated  by  the  passage  of  the  cur- 
rent through  it,  and  imparts  its 
beat  to  the  surrounding  mass  of 
material  contained  in  the  furnace.     It  is  represented  in  fig.  8,  and 
consists  of  a  block  B  of  refractory  material,  through  the  center  of 
which  passes  an  opening  R,  forming  the  ciucible  or  center  of  activity 
into  which  is  fed  the  material  to  be  treated.     This  apace  R  is  bridged 
by  a  thin  carbon  rod  c,  which  is  attached  at  its  extremities  to  two 
massive  carbon  electrodes  C  C,  passing  through  the  walls  of  the 
'   furnace   and  fed  with  current  through   the  large  metal  clamps  M. 
These  massive  electrodes  serve  to  conduct  the  current  without  undue 
heating  to  the  smaller  rod  c,  through  which  it  passes  in  turn,  rais- 
ing it  to  a  very  high  temperature,  owing  to  the  resistance  oflfered  to 
its  passage  by  a  conductor  of  considerably  smaller  cross  section,  and 
forming,  as  it  were,  a  central, 
heated  axis  to  the  material  con- 
tained in  the  crucible.     It  thus 
diffuses  its  heat  throughout  the 
mass  from  its  center  outwards. 
The  Gibbs  resistance  furnace 
is  based  on  the  Borchers  prin-  '"   * 

ciple,  a  carbon  rod,  or  rods,  of  small  section  being  supported  between 
massive  carbon  blocks  set  in  cast-iron  sockets  let  into  the  brickwork. 
The  novelty  of  this  invention,  however,  lies  in  the  position  of  the 
small  resistance  rods.  These  are  located  above  the  furnace  charge 
and  do  not  come  into  actual  contact  with  it  at  all,  the  heat  )>eing 
communicated  by  reflection  from  the  domed  roof. 

The  Acheson  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  carboiundum  is  a 
somewhat  rudimentary  device,  in  that  it  is  built  up  and  pulled  down 
again  for  each  charge  of  raw  material  dealt  with.  It  is  represented  in 
diagram  by  ^g.  9,  in  which  F  is  a  rough  fire-brick  structure,  through 
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the  end  walls  of  which  project  the  electrodes  C  C,  consisting  of  com- 
posite bundleii  of  carbon  rods  set  in  massive  metal  clamps  M.  The 
space  Iwtween  the  two  electrodes  is  bridged  by  a  conducting  path  of 
coke  A,  which  constitutes  tlie  distinct  core  of  the  furnace,  and  rele- 
gates it  to  the  class  of  which  Borchers's  furnace  is  a  typical  example. 
This  core  is  packed  round  with  the  raw  material  N,  consisting  of  coke, 
sand,  sawdust,  and  common  salt.  The  process  of  conversion  is  said 
to  be  far  from  economical. 

A  resistance  furnace,  based  upon  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Nernst  lamp,  has  been  devised  by  Doctors  Nernst  and  Glaser.  The 
resistance,  or  heater,  is  cylindrical,  electrical  connection  with  it  at 
the  top  and  bottom  being  secured  by  an  annular  packing  of  some  con- 
ducting oxide  held  in  place  by  iron  clamps  and  bolts.  The  hollow 
cylinder  is  surrounded  by  a  jacket  of  oxide  loosely  packed  between 
it  and  an  outer  cylindrical  sheath,  an  arrangement  which  prevents 
undue  waste  of  heat.  The  heating  cylinder,  which  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  magnesia,  calcium  carbonate,  alumina,  and  silica,  is  closed  by 
a  lid,  and  the  substance  to  be  treated  is  either  packed  directly  into  it 
or  contained  in  a  crucible  located  within  it.  In  the  former  case  the 
cylinder  is  protected  internally  by  an  additional  lining  of  pure  mag- 
nesia, coated  with  graphite  to  give  it  an  initial  conductivity. 

The  Cowles  furnace,  again,  is  typical  of  that  class  of  resistance  fur- 
nace in  which  the  path  of  high  resistance  consists  of  the  material  to  be 
treated  and  does  not  form  part  of  the  furnace  proper.  The  Cowles 
furnace  first  made  its  appearance  in  1884,  and  takes  several  forms,  all 
more  or  less  similar  in  general  principle,  but  differing  in  such  details 
as  affect  the  class  of  work  for  which  they  are  intended. 

In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  an  oblong  fire-brick  structure, 
provided  with  a  lid,  in  which  are  one  or  more  vent  holes  to  permit  the 
escape  of  the  gases  generated.  Massive  carbon  electrodes  are  intro- 
duced horizontally  through  the  two  ends  of  the  furnace,  electrical 
connection  with  them  being  secured,  in  an  early  form,  by  a  species  of 
tubular  gland  through  which  each  electrode  passed  and  which  was 
filled  with  copper  shot.  In  passing  to  and  fro  through  these  glands 
the  carbon  rods  set  up  a  kind  of  rolling  friction  with  the  shot,  and 
fairly  good  electrical  contact  was  thus  established  between  them. 

A  preliminary  lining  of  granular  charcoal  was  given  to  the  furnace, 
which,  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  prevented  undue  loss  due  from 
radiation  and  diffusion.  Inside  this  lining,  again,  was  packed  the  par- 
tially conducting  mass  to  be  heated,  forming  a  chain  between  the  two 
carbon  electrodes.  When  the  current  was  turned  on  tliis  mass  became 
heated  by  the  pass^e  of  the  current  through  it,  after  the  manner  of 
the  carbon  filament  in  the  ordinary  incandescent  lamp. 
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In  a  later  form  (fig.  10)  of  the  Cowles  furnaoe  i-liarging  funnels  FF 
were  introduced  through  apertures  in  tbe  lid,  while  the  hearth  sloped 
from  either  end  to  the  center,  at  the  lowest  point  of  which  wa»  provided 
an  outlet  o  for  drawing  off  the  molten  products.  C  C  are  the  oarlwn 
electrodes;  G,  the  glands  containing  the  shot;  and  <■,  the  lining  of  non- 
conducting charcoal.     The  funnels  F,  by  a  judicious  feeding  process, 

provided  a  mean^  of 
keeping  the  rewist- 
anco  of  the  cohimn  of 
material  fairl}'  uni- 
form at  all  pointi, 
thus  insuring  an  even 
distribution  of  heat 
Fra  10  throughout  the  ma^. 

The  Cowles  furnace  for  the  treatment  of  zinc  ores  was  also  of  the 
resistance  type,  and  is  represented  by  fig.  11,  where  R  is  a  long  cyl- 
inder of  fire  clay,  mounted  in  a  brickwork  setting  and  surrounded  by 
a  jacket  of  some  refractory  material  J,  which  is  also  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat.     The  inner  end  of  the  cylinder  K  is  effectually  closed  by  a 
flanged  disk  of  carbon  C,  which  also  constitutes  one  electrode  of  the 
furnace,  the  other  taking  the  form  of  a  plumbago  crucible  P,  the  con- 
vex base  of  which  fits  into  the  outer  extremity  of  the  cylinder  K  and 
forms  a  removable  seal.     Further,  by  way  of  an  aperture  «  in  the 
wall  of  the  crucible,  tbe  metallic  zinc  passes  over  into  it  by  distillation 
and  is  collected  therein,  a  chimney  or  outlet  c  serving  to  carrj'  off  the 
gases  and  fumes  produced.    The  charge  of  broken  zinc  ore  is,  as  before, 
spread  evenly  along  the  cy  Under, 
BO  as  to  form  a  seuii conducting 
chain  between  the  two  electrodes. 
The  Cowles   furnace  for  the 
manufacture  of  alumintun  alloys 
partook  of  the  nature  of   Bor- 
chors's  furnace,  although  it  had 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  continu- 
ous rosistanco  core  of  \{»  own. 

Two  massive  tubular  electrodes,  >^iu-  »■ 

provided  with  a  means  for  manual  adjustment,  carried  close-fitting 
core«  of  smaller  section,  which  inclined  to  one  another  and  actually 
met,  forming  a  conducting  core  of  high  resistance  at  a  jioint  in  the 
center  of  the  furnace  immediately  under  the  aperture  of  tlie  fpe<ling 
hopper.  These  smaller  ple(itrodes,  together  with  the  raw  material  fed 
on  to  them  at  the  point  of  meeting,  formed  a  conducting  link  of  high 
resistance  between  the  main  electrodes,  and  the  heating  cfft'ct  of  the 
current  was  thus  Iwalizcd  and  (X)ntined  to  the  jwint  at  which  it  was 
most  needed,  namely,  at  the  feeding  center  of  the  cavity. 

A  circular  form  of  resistance  furnace,  de\'ised  by/M.  IL  fonley 
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and  intended  mainly  for  the  reduction  of  iron  ores  or  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  consists  of  a  cylindrical  fire-brick  structure,  the  inner  wall  of 
which  is  contracted  to  form  a  narrow  opening  at  about  two-thirds  of 
its  depth  to  the  hearth  proper,  which  lies  below.  At  the  contraction 
is  introduced  a  circular  set  of  electi-odes  of  segmental  form,  made  of 
the  usual  compressed  carbon  mixture,  and  isolated  from  one  another 
by  intervening  segments  or  pillars  of  fire  brick. 

The  electrode  segments  constitute  an  even  number,  and  are  con- 
nected alternately  to  the  positii'e  and 
negative  p()les  of  the  source  of  current. 
Moans  of  adjustment  are  provided 
which  allow  the  segments  to  be  fed  radi- 
ally a.s  they  wearaway.  A  similar  circle 
of  segmental  electrodes  surrounds  the 
central  portion  of  the  furnace  proper, 
or  crucible,  which  is  located  below  the 
contraction  and  provided  with  an  outlet 
for  drawing  off  the  molten  metal  as  it* 
forms.  By  a  suitable  manipulation  of 
the  current  and  connections  to  the  fur-  ^"^  ^^■ 

nace  it  is  possible  with  this  device  to  secure  a  combination  of  heated 
zones  or  paths  through  the  mass  of  material  under  treatment,  the 
])o.sltion  of  which  can  be  varied  at  will,  so  as  to  penetrate  to  all  parts 
and  secure  a  homogeneous  and  uniform  fusion. 

The  Headman- Parker  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus 
was  invented  independently  by  these  two  gentlemen  in  1888,  and  they 
subsequently  combined  their  ideas  to  form  a  community  of  interests. 
It  consist*  of  the  usual  fire-brick  structure  F,  fig.   12,  and  feeding 
hopper  H,  the  furnace  l>eing  hermetically 
sealed  in  order  to  exclude  atmospheric  air. 
Adischarge  flue  Acarries  off  the  gases  and 
vapor.s  formed  during  the  process,  and  the 
interior  of  the  chamber  is  contrmrtcd  at  its 
lower  portion,  as  shown,  to  form  a  hearth, 
'  Mutiplc  electrodes  E  E  are  emph>ycd, 
facing  one  another  in  two  rows,  pajssing 
through  the  side  walls  of  the  structure, 
while  smaller  electrodes  c  e^  below  them, 
which  can  be  brought  into  closer  prox- 
imity, are  employed  to  start  the  current  flow.     These  are  subsequently 
withdrawn,  and  the  action,  which  resembles  that  of  a  resistance  fur- 
nat^e  with  a  conducting  ]»ath  formed  of  the  material  under  treatment, 
is  maintained  Iwtween  the  main  electrodes  E  E, 

The  ingot  carbide  furnace  recently  patented  by  Mr.  Parker  should 
have  a  decided  future  before  it.  The  principle  of  it-s  construction  is 
represented  in  sectional  plan  in  fig.  13,  in  which  K  is  a  cylindricaJ|p 
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retort  or  crucible  lined  throughout  with  carbon  C,  forming  one  elec- 
trode, the  other  being  a  massive  carbon  block  of  rectangular  section 
B,  which  is  supported  at  the  center  of  the  retort,  and  iu  of  such 
dimensions  that  its  corners  approach  very  closely  to  tbeimer  carbon 
walls  of  that  vessel.  The  raw  material  is  fed  in  at  hnppn«  on  either 
-side  of  B,  their  position  being  indicated  by  the  circles  a  aad  6.  While 
working  the  crucible  and  its  contents  revolve,  thus  constantly  bring- 
ing fresh  portions  of  the  mass  within  the  zone  of  activity,  while  by  a 
carefully  proportioned  train  of  gearing  the  electrode  B  is  gradually 
raised  at  such  a  rate  that  its  lower  extremity  is  always  immersed  at  a 
constant  depth  in  the  mass  under  treatment,  while  an  ingot  of  fini^^hed 
carbide  is  gradually  built  up  beneath  it  in  the  crucible. 

A  series  of  patents  have  been  recently  granted  in  the  United  States 
on  electric  furnaces  for  the  manufacture  of  such  comminuted  products 
as  pigments,  abrasives,  oxides,  retined  metals,  and  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  similar  character.  The  general  arrangement  consists  of 
an  arc  or  resistance  furnace,  with  which  is  combined  an  air  blast 
device,  playing  either  immediately  onto  the  furnace  contents  or  upon 
the  vapors  arising  from  it  An  ex- 
ample will  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
general  principle  involved. 

Fig.  11  represents  a  furnace  of  this 
description,  devised  by  C.  S.  Lomax 
and  patented  as  recently  ks  March, 
1902.     It  is  intended  for  the  manufac- 
Fii;  u,  ture  of  the  various  commercial  oxides 

of  lead  and  tin.  A  refractory  block  F  has  a  narrow  channel  c  cut  in 
its  upper  surface;  this  constitutes  the  hearth  of  the  furnat^,  and  is  of 
uniform  cross  section  for  about  the  center  third  of  its  length.  At  each 
extremity  it  merges  into  a  deeper  and  wider  wedge-shaped  cavity,  in 
either  of  which  is  placed,  vertically,  an  electrode;  Tis  a  main,  supply- 
ing cold  or  heated  air  to  the  discharge  jebs  1 1,  which  are  set  at  such  an 
angle  that  the  air  emerging  from  them  is  projected  downward  into  the 
central  trough  or  channel;  L  is  a  cover  or  screen  which  collect.'^  the 
products  and  guides  them  into  the  chamber  K. 

The  mode  of  procedure  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  channel  e, 
together  with  its  enlarged  ends,  is  filled  with  the  molten  leatl  or  tin  to 
be  converted;  the  current  is  turned  on,  and  that  portion  of  the  molten 
column  bounded  by  the  narrow  central  channel  immediately  attains 
a  considerable  temperature,  owingto  its  smallercrows  section.  When 
the  required  heat  has  been  reached  the  air  blast  is  brought  into  play, 
causing  the  finely  divided  metallic  particles  to  combine  witli  its  oxygen, 
the  resulting  compound  being  carried  over  into  the  chamber  B.  This 
form  of  furnace  is  adaptable  to  making  a  variety  of  oxides,  the  neces- 
sary changes  in  chemical  combination  being  brought  about  by  varying 
the  respective  temperatures  of  the  air  blast  and  the  molten  metAl. 
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RuthenbiirgV  electro-m^netic  furnace  is  another  practical  example 
of  the  proverb  "Necessity  ia  the  mother  of  invention."  One  of  the 
purest  sources  for  the  extraction  of  metallic  iron  is  "iron  sand"  and 
similar  ores,  the  process  of  treating  which  has  hitherto  been  hampered 
by  their  finely  divided  state  and  consequent  clogging  of  the  smelting 
furnacflB.  Huthenbui^'s  invention  has  in  view  the  preliminary  a^lom- 
cratioB«»f  this  sand,  with  the  object  of  thus  converting  it  into  a  form 
more  antable  for  the  ordinary  operation  of  smelting. 

His  furnace  is  represented  in  fig.  15,  and  consists  of  two  similar 
cast-iron  hoppers  II  H,  hinged  together  at  the  point  of  support  a,  and 
into  which  the  iron  sand  is  fed  at  equal  i-ates.    The  discharge  orifices 
o  o  are  opposite  to  each  other,  and  the  distance  between  them  can  be 
varied  at  will  by  the  handwhee]  and  worm  W.     The  two  hoppers  con- 
stitute the  electrodes,  t^'nninal  con- 
nection with  them  being  secured  as 
shown  at  t  i,  where  the  discharge  noz- 
zles are  also  water  jacketed;  C  C  are 
magnetizing  coils  encircling  the  hop- 
pers and  having  their  windings  con- 
nected either  in  series  with  or  in  shunt  i 
a<Toas  the  hoppers.     Their  office  is 
to  magnetize  the  individual  particles 
of  the  sand,  causing  them  to  adhere 
together  temporarily,  and  thus  assist 
in  forming  a  self-supporting  mass  M 
across  the  discharge  apertures.     This 
mass   is  subjected   to  the  maximum 
heating  effect,   and   the   semimolten 
product  drops  away  into  the  crucible 
R,  placed  to  receive  it.  r^^ 

A  novel  type  of  resistance  furnace,  wi^ 

patented   independently,   with   some 

slight  variation  of  detail,  by  Oolby,  Ferranti,  and  Kjellin.  is  worked 
on  the  inductive  principle,  and  consists  of  an  annular  or  helical 
channel  in  a  refractory  base,  filled  with  a  conducting  or  semiconduct- 
ing medium,  which  c^mstitutes  the  furnace  charge,  and  has  a  heavy 
current  induced  in  it  by  a  surrounding  coil  of  many  turns,  carry- 
ing an  alternating  current.  The  device,  in  point  of  fact,  acts  as  the 
closed  circuit  secondary  of  a  step-down  ti'ansformer,  and  is  said  to 
be  admimbly  adapted  for  the  fusing  of  such  metals  as  platinum, 
which,  if  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  during  the  process,  as  in  the 
ordinary  type  of  furnace,  occlude  oxygen  and  other  gases  in  their 
mass,  which  lead  subsequently  to  blowholes  and  other  imperfections 
in  the  existing.  The  Kjellin  furnace  principle  has  recently  been 
applied  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  at  Gysinge,  Sweden,  with,  great 
success.  CnOOgIc 
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The  experience  of  late  j'ears  in  the  construction  and  iise  of  electric 
furnaces  trends  toward  the  establishment  of  the  resistance  fumaco  as 
a  type;  more  readily  capalilo  of  efficient  regulation.  Thit)  is  further 
accentuated  by  the  fact  that  overheating  is,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
poM^iblc,  and,  indeed,  prevalent  in  many  types  of  furnace,  ejspccially 
those  of  the  arc  variety.  ScientiHta  and  others  unversed  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  electric  furnace  a^  a  source  of  artificial  heat  hailed  its 
introduction  with  delight  as  a  means  of  overcoming  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties previously  imposed  by  the  limitations  of  temperature.  In  so 
doing  they  in  many  <^ases  overlooked  the  very  simple  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  the  consequent  tend- 
ency wan  to  overrate  rather  than  underrate  the  temperature  required 
for  various  commercial  processes. 

Experience,  howe%'er,hasexposed  this  fallacy,  and  as  a  natural  result 
we  turn  to  that  type  of  furnace  which  offers  the  best  means  of  regula- 
tion and  the  absence  of  excessive  \'ariation,  viz,  the  resistance  furnace. 
Here  again  we  are  beset  with  fur- 
ther difficulties,  for  if  we  employ 
a  portion  of  the  charge  itself  as  a 
high- resistance  column,  excessive 
variations  creep  in,  owing  to  the 
changeable  nature  of  the  column 
with  the  reactions  taking  place 
I  within  it,  whereas  if  we  employ  a 

definite  coreof  small  cross  section, 
as  in  the  Borchei-s  class,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  furnace  is  limited,  and 
i^o- 1«-  the  cost  <if  its  upkeep  is  increased 

by  the  very  necessary  and  freqiient  i-enewnl  of  the  conducting  i-ods. 
With  a  view  to  minimizing  these  various  di-awlmcks,  Mr.  H.  I. 
Irvine,  of  Niagara  Falls,  has  brought  out  a  resistance  furnace  in  which 
the  heated  column  consists  of  a  fused  electrolyte,  maintained  in  a  state 
of  fusion  by  the  passage  of  the  current  and  communicating  its  beat  by 
radiation  and  diffusion  to  the  encircling  chat^e  which  is  packed 
around  it. 

The  general  construction  of  this  furnace,  which  was  mainly  designed 
for  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus,  is  represented  in  (ig.  16.  It  con- 
sists of  a  refractory  structure  F,  lined  with  carbon  C,  and  fitted  with  a 
domed  roof  R,  in  the  center  of  which  is  a  hopper  H.  Two  vertical 
carbon  electrodes  li  B  descend  vertically  through  R  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  hearth,  wbil-^t  a  possible  variation  in  the  direction  of 
the  heating  effe<'t  is  provided  by  lateral  elei-trodes  i  b,  connected  with 
the  hearth  itself.  The  action  of  the  furnace  is  first  started  thniugh  a 
mass  of  coke  K,  which  fonns  n  bridge  Iiotweeii  the  electrodes  B  B,  and 
is  subsequentlv  maintained  bv  the  fused  slag  from  the  furnace  charge 
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which  flows  down  between  the  electrodes  and  ia  maintained  at  constant 
level  t»y  the  overflow  outlets  "  o.    , 

As  pointed  out  hy  Mr.  Carl  Hering,  the  fire  brick  or  othei"  refrac- 
tory lining  of  all  furnmreH  when  heated  becomes  a  conductor  after  the 
manner  of  a  Nern^t  lamp  glower.  Though  unavoidable,  this  is  a  con- 
tingency which,  with  furnaces  of  the  resistance  type  at  least,  uiust  be 
taken  into  account,  in  that  it  incrca<«es  the  total  conductivity  of  the 
device  and  necessitates  a  corresponding  inci'eajje  in  the  working  cur- 
rent. He  further  poinbj-out  that  the  heat  thus  coutmunicated  is  not 
lost,  except  in  u  snmll  degree,  consequent  upon  the  decrease  in  the 
thicknesH  of  the  nonconducting  walls  and  the  diminution  of  their  heat- 
conserving  <{U  all  ties. 

Rjually  iuiiwrtant  with  the  selection  of  an  easily  regulated  and  com- 
paratively invariable  electric  furnace,  ranks  the  question  of  tempera- 
ture determination.  At  the  enormous  temperatures  developed  in  the 
electric  furnace  all  previously  known  methods  of  temperature  measure- 
ment, whether  by  thermometer  or  pyrometer,  desert  us,  in  that  the 
constituent  partd  of  these  various  apparatuses  will  not  stand  the  direct 
application  of  such  terrific  heat.  Hero  again  stern  necessity  has  been 
the  means  of  inspiring  investigators  to  action,  with  a  view  to  discov- 
ering some  efficient  method  for  the  measurement  or  comparison  of 
these  high  temperatures. 

Fery's  suggested  method  for  determining  the  high  temperatures 
usually  encountered  in  electric  furnaces  consists  in  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  Stefan's  law,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  radiation  of  an 
absolutely  bluck  body  is  proportional  to  the  fourth  power  of  its  altso- 
lute  temperature.  Kirchoff  bas  proved  that  the  interior  of  an  inclosure 
of  which  the  walls  are  at  a  uniform  temperature  is  equivalent  to  an 
"absolutely  black  body,"'  i.  e.,  a  body  which  absorbs  all  the  heat 
imparted  lo  it,  giving  it  out  again  by  radiation,  and  not  by  reflection. 
In  this  connection,  therefore,  the  interior  wall  of  an  electric  or  other 
inclosed  furnace  may  be  regarded  as  an  al)solutely  black  body,  a  small 
aperture  in  which  docs  not  materially  affect  the  conditions  governing 
this  definition. 

Fery's  practical  application  of  this  law  to  the  measurement  of  fur- 
nace temperatures  consists  in  a  species  of  telescope  with  a  fluorspar 
objective.  This  telescope  is  placed  in  line  with  the  aperture  in  the  fur- 
nace wall,  and,  receiving  the  heat  radiated  therefrom,  concentrates  it 
upon  a  small  thermo-couple.  By  an  inner  diaphragm,  regulating  the 
number  of  rays  which  reach  the  thermo-couple,  the  device  is  rendered 
independent  of  its  distance  from  the  furnace  wall.  The  fluorspar 
objective,  by  its  absorption  of  radiant  heat,  i-educes  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  arrangement  by  about  10  per  cent;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
hatt  proved  of  extreme  utility,  owing  to  its  enormous  range  and  its 
applicabilitv  in  such  cases  as  those  with  which  we  are  dealing  %t  the 
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present  moment,  where  other  generally  accepted  metliods  are  out  of 
the  question.  The  actual  temperature  is,  of  course,  obtained  from  a 
specially  prepared  table  or  curve,  and  is  read  from  the  electro-motive 
force  recorded  by  the  thermo-couple. 

Another,  somewhat  crude,  method  of  mensuring  furnace  tempera- 
tures, into  which  the  personal  element  is  liable  to  enter,  causing  an 
error  of  judgment,  consists  in  a  telescope,  as  before,  mounted  on  a 
convenient  stand  and  placed  in  line  with  a  small  aperture  in  the  furnace 
wall.  Inside  the  tube  of  the  telescope  is  located  a  small  incandescent 
lamp,  which  can  be  enei^ized  by  one  or  two  tnttery  cells,  and  the 
current  through  it,  and  an  ammeter  placed  in  iwries  with  it,  regulated 
by  a  suitable  switeh  and  rheostat.  Tlie  principle  upon  which  its  action 
depends  is  that  which  involves  the  apparent  disappearance  of  the 
filament  when  raised  to  the  same  degree  of  incandeacence  as  the  fur- 
nace lining  and  viewed  gainst  the  latter  as  a  backgronnd.  If  the 
lamp  be  inactive,  the  filament  appears  as  a  black  line;  at  equal  incan- 
descence it  bet^omet}  invisible,  while  if  its  state  of  incandescence  be 
above  that  of  the  furnace  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  white  line. 
By  regulating,  therefore,  the  current  through  the  lamp  until  the  fila- 
ment apparently  disappears,  its  temperature  is  made  equivalent  to  that 
of  the  furnace,  and  the  result  is  read  on  a  specially  prepared  table. 
The  limit  of  the  apparatus  is  3,600'^  F.,  so  that  for  electric-furnace 
work  its  Geld  of  utility  is  somewhat  limited. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  writer  has  by  no  means  covered  the 
entire  field  of  development  of  the  electric  furnace,  but  has  confined 
himself  to  a  brief  description  of  those  examples  which  servo  as  a 
general  type  of  the  class  to  which  they,  respectively,  belong.  The 
subject  is  a  large  one,  and  its  comprehensive  study  would  fill  a  volume 
of  no  mean  dimensions,  while  its  importence  from  a  chemical  and 
metallurgical  point  of  view  must  not  be  underrated. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1900  the  power  used  in  electric  furnaces  wae 
estimated  at  225,000  horaepower,  of  which  185,000  horsepower  were 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide,  27,000  horsepower 
in  the  manufacture  of  aluminum,  11,000  horsepower  in  that  of  copper, 
while  carborundum  was  responsible  for  the  output  of  some  2,000 
horsepower.  Any  gain,  therefore,  in  the  construction  or  working  of 
electric  furnaces,  however  slight,  or  apparently  worthless,  provides 
food  for  serious  reflection,  in  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  large 
sums  of  money  annually. 
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The  electric  railway  in  to  perform  a  service  for  mankind  as  notable 
and  perhaps  uUimatelj  as  great  as  that  rendered  by  its  steam-operated 
precursor.  Already  it  bandies  the  bulk  of  suburban  and  short-dbtance 
interurban  passenger  traffic;  it  carries  f  raight,  mail,  express,  and  b^- 
gage;  it  operates  at  speeds  reaching  60  miles  per  hour;  its  cars  are 
operated  on  time  schedules  and  dispatched  by  telephone;  its  roadbed 
is  often  as  expensive  and  heavy  of  construction  as  that  of  the  best  steam 
lines;  and,  what  is  more  interesting  to  the  investor,  it  pays  large  divi- 
dends. At  the  present  time  $1,6(X),0(H),(M)0  are  nominally  invested  in 
electric  roads  in  the  United  States  and  upon  this  simi  $",(MKl.(XH)  are 
paid  in  yearly  dividends;  S00,00()  employees  receive  yearly  in  wages 
$250,(XKI,(NKI,  and  there  are  20,000  miles  of  track  on  which  60,(HH>  cars 
are  run.  In  1899,  10  miles  of  electric  road  were  built  for  every  mile 
of  steam  road  constructed. 

The  greatest  development  of  interurban  roads  has  taken  place  in  the 
great  ^ricultural  districts  of  the  Middle  Western  States,  where  they 
liave  grown  to  a  truly  surprising  extent.  It  is  often  said  that  electric 
railways  have  checked  the  concentration  of  population  in  great  cities 
by  creating  suburban  districts,  but  in  the  farming  regions  they  have 
had  a  still  greater  effect  in  buik  ing  up  many  small  centers  of  popuU- 
tion.  The  Union  Traction  Comp  ny,  of  Indiana,  operates  100  miles  of 
interurban  track  and  54  miles  o*  city  track  in  the  gas  belt  of  that  State 
and  serves  a  population  of  ^50,000.  It  connects  the  cities  of  Ander- 
son, Marion,  Muncie,  Indianapolis,  and  about  20  smaller  towns,  and 
traverses  6  of  the  most  prosperous  counties  of  the  State.  The  interur- 
ban lines  are  located  almost  entirely  c  n  private  right  of  way,  protected 
by  fences  and  cattle  ijuards.  Tes'a  nave.shown  ths*  a  maximum  speed 
cf  >8  miles  an  hour  miiy  bo  reasued  and  an  average  speed  of  45  miles 
t>    hour  maintained.     Cai.^  are  run  in  each  direction  every  hour,  and 

,ccial  cars  are  furnished  for  theater  pai^ies,  excursions,  and  picnics. 
f'he  rates  of  fare  are  approximately  1  cent  a  mile.  The  daily  receipts 
of  the  interurban  linos  are  said  to  be  $3,000  on  an  average,  but  this  is 
frequently  increased  to  i^,000,  and  on  one  occasion  was  1^1I.0(K)  in  a 

Q B«priitt<!<J,  by  i>emii»8ion  of  the  publishers,  from  The  EngioeerinK  Magazine, 
New  York  and  London,  Vol.  XXIII,  No.  6,  September,  1902.  Some  of  the  illnft- 
tratioDS  and  partis  of  the  original  article  are  here  umitUKl. 
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sinffle  day.  Lai^e  additions  are  contemplated — about  doubling  the 
present  mileage.  Power  is  generated  in  a  central  station  at  Anderson, 
containing  tbree  1,000-kilowatt  Westingbouse  alternators,  and  is  trans- 
mitted by  3-phase  alternating  current  at  14,000  volts  to  8  substations, 
which  are  supplemented  by  storage  batteries. 

One  of  the  greatest  possibilities  of  the  interuxbag/road  lies  in  the 
development  of  freight  traffic.  It  is  well  fitted  for  the  transfer  of 
farm  produce  and  supplies  for  farmers  and  for  carrying  package 
merchandise,  and  it  can  often  give  great  convenience  of  delivery  and 
the  possibility  of  handling  freight  economically,  especially  in  small 
cities.  The  Chicago,  Harvard  and  Lake  Geneva  Railway  has  not  only 
a  large  freight  traffic  of  its  own,  but  carries  on  an  interchange  of  busi- 
ness with  steam  ixmds  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  any  other 
electric  road  in  the  United  States.  Its  southern  terminus  is  at  Har- 
vard, on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway,  and  at  Walworth, 
8i  miles  north  of  this  place,  the  i-oad  crosses  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee and  St.  Paul  Railway,  thence  running  2  miles  northeast  to  Lake 
Geneva,  one  of  Wisconsin's  most  popular  summer  i-esorts.  One-third 
of  the  business  of  the  road  is  in  handling  freight.  Freight  cars  from 
the  railroads  are  hauled  to  sidings  on  the  electric  road  at  a  flat  rate  of 
$5  per  car,  and  piece  freight  is  transported  on  a  one-rate  plan  between 
any  two  points  on  the  road  for  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  no  package 
being  handled  for  less  than  10  cents.  A  freight  motar  car  with  a  crew 
of  2  men  carries  package  freight  and  hauls  from  1  to  4  siteam-road 
freight  cars.  There  are  6  freight  sidings  along  the  road,  not  including 
the  company's  yards.  Live-stock  shipments  are  an  important  part  of 
the  business.  In  summer  refrigerator  cars  are  run  twice  a  week  over 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestei-n  Railway  fur  the  benefit  of  creameries 
situated  on  the  electric  road,  and  last  winter  3,0(>0  tons  of  ice  were 
hauled  from  Lake  Geneva  for  local  use  along  the  line.  The  dompany 
receives  ?500  per  year  for  hauling  mail  two  trips  daily  each  way. 
Passenger  tickets  ai'e  sold  by  the  electric  road  to  points  on  the  steam 
roads  and  baggage  is  carried  free.  The  power  house  is  located  at 
Murray  and  contains  two  generators  of  500  kilowatts  eoch.  The 
equipment  consJHts  10  motor  cars  and  6  trail  cars.  The  maximum 
speed  is  45  mik-s  per  hour. 

While  many  electric  ix^ads  have  been  constructed  cheaply  and  of 
light  materials,  the  tendency  is  more  and  more  toward  a  substantial 
type  of  construction  similar  to  the  best  sb^am-railway  pi-actice.  The 
Grand  Rapids,  Grand  Haven  and  Muskegon  Railway,  recently  com- 
pleted, is  equipped  with  standard  70-pound  T-i-ails  laid  on  a  private 
right  of  way.  The  road  runs  from  Grand  Rapids  to  Muskegon,  Mich., 
a  distance  of  35  miles,  with  a  hi-anch  7  miles  long  to  Grand  Haven. 
It  parallels  steam  roads  to  both  cities,  the  running  time  of  the  electric 
and  steam  cars  being  about  the  same.     The  country  is  well  developed 
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mdustrially,  containiag  tin-plate  and  paper  tnillt),  knitting  factories, 
and  machine  shops.  Grand  Rapids  has  a  population  of  96,000,  Muske- 
gon 26,000,  and  Grand  Haven  5,000.  The  country  near  Grand  Haven 
is  largely  occupied  as  a  summer  resort  by  people  from  Grand  Rapids, 
Chicago,  and  Milwaukee.  In  passing  through  town;^  and  cities  the 
road  uses  the  overhead-trolley  .system,  for  which  the  cars  are  equipped 
with  a  trolley  arm,  while  upon  the  inclosed  right  of  way  through  the 
country  the  third-rail  system  is  employed.  The  third  rail  is  discon- 
tinued at  crossings,  the  current  being  carried  under  the  highways  by 
conductors  imbedded  in  pitch  in  underground  conduits.  The  conductor 
rail  is  of  65-pound  section  and  standard  composition,  and  is  supported 
upon  reconstructed  granite  insulators.  The  power  house,  located  at 
Fruitport,  contains  five  250-kilowatt  generators,  three  of  which  are 
double -cur  rent  ma<rbincs,  genci-ating  both  direct  and  alternating  cur- 
rents, while  two  are  .standard  alternators.  All  aix;  direct-connected  to 
Westinghouse  vertical  compound  engines  and  are  arranged  for  opera- 
tion in  multiple. 

Another  interesting  road  running  out  from  Grand  Rapids  is  the 
Grand  Rapids,  Holland  and  Lake  Michigan  Rapid  liailway,  extending 
from  Grand  Rapids  to  Holland  and  there  connecting  with  two  short 
lines  to  the  lake  shore.  This  road  traverses  a  rich  farming  country, 
thickly  settled  by  Dutt-h  and  Germans,  and  the  two  lines  to  the  lake 
shore  reach  a  favorite  summer-resort  district.  The  aggregate  length 
of  track  of  the  combined  roads  is  71  miles,  the  total  distance  covered 
being  45  miles,  19  miles  of  this  comprising  the  two  roads  running 
from  Holland  to  the  lake.     •     •     • 

While  electric  roads  are  approaching  steam  lines  in  type  of  con- 
struction and  methods  of  operation,  many  of  the  latter  are  finding  it 
advantageous  to  adopt  electric  traction,  especially  for  short-haul  and 
suburban  service.  The  Quebec,  Montmorency  and  Charlevoix  liailway 
has  in  this  way  within  two  years  increased  its  total  yearly  capacity 
and  receipts  from  ^,221  to  $73,292.  The  overhead  trolley  is  used, 
and  the  cars  are  equipped  with  two  50-horsepower  motors  and  air 
brakes  and  are  capable  of  running  45  miles  per  hour.  The  total  cost 
of  the  electrical  installation  for  30  miles  of  track,  including  6  double- 
truck  cars  and  a  600-kiIowatt  alternating-current  generating  station, 
was  ¥169,376.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  road  is  used  so  exten- 
sively that  its  resourees  are  fully  taxed,  and  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  rolling  stock  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
cat's,  specials  may  be  run  at  ten  and  fifteen  minute  intervals.  It  will 
further  l>e  necessary  to  construct  a  double  track  between  Quebec  and 
Montmorency.  In  addition  te  the  electric  traffic,  steam,  freight,  and 
special  pilgrimage  trains  are  constantly  bandied,  and  no  collision  or 
other  accident  has  so  far  occurred. 
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Another  road  which  ha^  greatly  improved  its  service  by  adopting 
electric  traction  ia  the  Buffalo  and  Lockport  Railway.  The  company 
operating  this  road  was  organized  in  April,  1898,  and  leased  for  ninety- 
nine  years  the  Lockport  Branch  of  the  Erie  Bailroad,  running  from 
Jjoekport  to  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  and  comprising  13i  miles  of 
single  track.  It  has  since  Iwught  5i  miles  of  road  in  the  streets  of 
Lockport,  7i  miles  of  single  ti-ack  between  Buffalo  and  North  Tona- 
wanda, and  a  mile  of  tiwk  in  Buffalo,  making  the  total  length  of  the 
line  at  present  29  miles  and  giving  through  service  from  Buffalo  to 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls.  Power  is  obtained  from  the  Niagara 
Falls  Power  Company,  and  is  transmitted  at  10,500  volts  to  a  rotary 
converter  substation  located  at  Lockport,  from  which  it  is  fed  as 
direct  current  at  1,500  volts  to  the  trolley  wires.     •     •     • 

A  numlier  o£  roads  used  chiefly  for  pleasure  nding  have  been  built 
in  southern  California,  in  the  neighljorhood  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
population  is  composed  largely  of  wealthy  people,  who  have  sought 
that  part  of  the  country  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  and  who 
patronize  the  roads  liberally.  One  of  the  roads  from  Los  Angeles 
extends  to  Pasadena,  and  from  there  to  Echo  Mountain  and  Mount 
Lowe.  Another  line  runs  from  Los  Angeles  to  Santa  Monica,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  Los  Angeles- Pasadena  line  was  so  well  patronized 
the  iirst  year  that  it  was  necessary  to  double-track  the  road.  It  corii- 
petcs  with  three  steam  lines,  and  one  of  the  latter  has  been  compelled 
to  reduce  its  t.win  .service  by  half,  and  would  reduce  it  still  further 
if  that  were  not  prevented  by  its  franchise.  The  cai-s  on  the  Pasadena 
line  are  each  equipped  with  two  40-horsepower  motors  and  Standard 
air  brakes,  and  make  a  maximum  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour.  The 
road  to  Santa  Monica  has  <iuadniple  equipments  of  50-horsepower 
motors  and  can  maintain  a  speed  of  40  miles  per  hour.  Another  road 
which  is  Yming  built  from  Los  Angeles  20  miles  to  Long  Beach  will 
have  as  one  of  its  features  a  broad  boulevard,  18-1  feet  wide,  on  each 
side  of  the  track. 

Perhaps  the  field  of  greatest  activity  in  the  United  States  for  the 
construction  of  high-speed  intx^rurban  lines  has  been  in  northern  Ohio 
and  southern  Michigan,  where  there  is  now  a  network  of  highly 
equip)wd  roads  upon  which  thi-ough  traffic  is  being  established,  offer- 
ing even  such  accommodations  as  parlor  and  sleeping  cars.  It  is  said 
that  a  service  of  this  charact^^r  will  shoitly  be  established  between 
Columbus  and  Cincinnati.  The  roads  utilized  will  be  the  Southern 
Traction  Comjmny'a  lines  from  Cincinnati  to  Dayton;  the  Dayton- 
Springfield  and  Urimna  to  Springfield;  and  the  Columbus,  London 
and  Springfield  to  Columbu.s,  the  service  to  lie  established  as  soon  as 
the  latter  i-oad  is  completed.  The  schedule  time  between  Columbus 
and  Cincinnati  will  be  alwut  six  hours.  It  is  also  proposed  to  operate 
through  cars  between  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  the  route  from  Cleve- 
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laod  Ijeing  over  the  Cleveland,  Elyria  and  Western,  the  Cleveland, 
Asbland  nnd  Mansfield,  the  Manttfield,  Galion  and  Crestline,  and  the 
Columbnt),  Delaware  and  Marion,  roads  all  either  in  operation  or 
under  construction. 

A  few  notes  regarding  the  Cleveland,  Elyria  and  Western  may  be  of 
interest,  since  it>-  power  house  will  he  the  first  railway  power  station 
in  the  United  States  to  be  equipped  with  wteani  turbines.  Two  West- 
iii^hou.se  turbines,  running  at  1,5<X)  revolutions  per  minute,  are  to  bo 
direct-connected  to  two  1,000  kilowatt,  2-pole  generators,  delivering 
alternating  current  at  iOO  volte  and  25  cycles  per  second.  8team  will 
bo  supplied  to  the  turbines  at  150-pounds  pres.-'ure  and  200-degrees 
8Ui>orheat,  and  the  exhaust  will  be  under  a  28-inch  vacuum.  The 
steam  consutnption  is  guaranteed  not  to  exceed  10.8  pounds  of  steam 
per  ho i-se power- hour;  and  at  one-half  load  the  st«ani  consumption  per 
horsepower  is  not  to  increase  more  than  15  per  cent.  These  turbines 
arc  somewhat  novel  in  construction  iu  that  the  steam  is  expanded  con- 
secutively in  two  chambers— that  is,  the  steam  first  passes  through  a 
high-pressure  cylinder,  then  through  a  reheatcr,  and  finally  through 
a  low-pressui-e  cylinder.  The  rotating  parts  of  both  the  high  and 
low  pressure  cylinders  are  upon  one  shaft,  the  bearing  being  placed 
between  the  two  cylinders.  Full  load  may  be  carried  without  super- 
heat or  vacuum.  The  adoption  of  steam  turbines  has  increased  the 
possible  capacity  with  the  space  available  in  the  existing  powerhouse 
from  2,000  to  5,000  kilowatts.  Two  30O-kilowatt  rotary  converters  are 
being  installed  as  connecting  links  between  the  present  direct-current 
plant  and  the  alternating-current  apparatus.  The  power  is  transmitted 
to  substations  along  the  road  by  alternating  current  at  20,000  volte. 

Cleveland  is  the  center  of  an  extensive  interurhan  electric- rail  way 
system,  extending  in  one  direction  nearly  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the 
other  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  is  also  the  terminus  of  a  large  number 
of  roads.  One  of  the  roads  connecting  Cleveland  and  Toledo  is  the 
Toledo,  Fremont  and  Norwalk,  about  60  miles  in  length  and  controlled 
by  the  Lake  Shore  Electric  Company.  The  powerhouse  at  Fremont, 
alxjut  the  middle  of  the  line,  contains  four  alternating-current  gen- 
erators, direct-connected  to  1,750-horsepower  Westinghouse  steam 
engines.  Current  is  transmitted  at  16,000  volts  to  six  substations, 
which  are  combined  with  passenger  and  freight  stations  in  order  to 
cut  down  the  cost  of  attendance.  The  high-tension  transmission  wires 
are  carried  upon  the  poles  supporting  the  trolly  brackets.  The  road- 
l)ed,  partly  upon  private  right  of  way  and  partly  upon  public  turnpike, 
is  constructed  for  speeds  exceeding  iO  miles  per  hour.  In  preparing 
for  a  through  sendee  between  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments are  being  made  by  the  Lake  Shore  Electric  Company  with  a 
view  of  determining  the  most  desirable  motors  for  the  traffic.  A 
cross-country  schedule  of  35  to  40  miles  per  hour  has  been  established 
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and  a  speed  of  over  CO  miles  per  hour  has  been  maintained  for  short 
distances.  Some  of  the  cars  are  fitt«d  with  four  100-horaepower  elec- 
tric motors.  The  cars  now  in  service  on  the  Toledo,  Fremont  and 
Norwalk  are  equipped  with  75-horsepower  Westinghouse  motors. 
That  part  of  the  Lake  Shore  Electric  Company's  line  between  Cleve- 
land and  NorwFilk  is  entirely  on  private  right  of  way  and  is  rock  bal- 
lasted and  laid  with  75-pound  T-raila.  This  company  is  making  an 
especial  effort  to  develop  fi-eight  traffic  in  fruit  and  dairy  products. 
Passenger  milc^e  books  are  so!d  for  $12.50  per  1,000  miles,  and  local 
fares  are  about  one-half  of  those  charged  by  steam  roads. 

Toledo  and  Detroit  are  connected  by  a  series  of  electric  roads,  one 
of  the  most  completely  equipped  of  which  is  the  Toledo  and  Monroe 
Railway,  having  18  miles  of  single  truck  laid  with  TO-pound  T-rails 
and  ballasted  with  broken  limestone.  The  equipment  consists  of  ordi- 
nary passenger  cars,  chair  cars,  combined  passenger  and  baggage  cars, 
and  freight  cars.  The  passenger  cars  are  40  feet  long  and  a  regular 
schedule  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  including  stops,  is  maintained. 
The  powerhouse  contains  two  400-kilowatt  Westinghouse  3-phase 
alternators,  and  a  substation  contains  a  200-kilowatt  rotary  converter. 
The  long  distance  transmission  is  at  15,0(Xl  volts,  the  wires  being  car- 
ried on  45-foot  pine  poles  set  6  feet  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by 
concrete,  so  that  no  guy  wires  are  necessary.  The  same  poles  support 
the  double  trolley  wire. 

One  of  the  oldest  high-speed  roads  in  America  is  the  Deti-oit,  Ypsil- 
anti  and  Ann  Arbor  Kailway.  As  originally  constructed  this  road  had 
a  length  of  50  miles,  40  miles  between  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor,  with  a 
branch  line  of  10  miles  to  Saline.  The  line  has  recently  been  consider- 
ably extended,  now  reaching  to  Jackson,  Mich. ,  where  it  connects 
with  other  interurban  roads.  It  is  composed  of  single  tiiick  through- 
out. The  e(inipment  consists  of  20  cars,  each  provided  with  four 
50-horsepower  motors  and  quick-acting  air  brakes.  The  motors  can 
all  be  thrown  in  series  for  slow  speed  through  cities.  A  regular  half- 
hour  service  is  maintained,  with  an  occasional  fifteen-minute  service, 
and  all  cars  are  dispatched  by  telephone,  telephone  stations  being 
located  at  turn-outs.  The  most  remarkable  effect  of  this  road  has 
been  the  development  of  an  enormous  passenger  traffic.  During  the 
first  year  4,000  passengers  were  carried  per  day,  against  200  previ- 
ously carried  per  day  by  the  steam  road  passing  through  the  same 
towns.  The  fare  for  40  miles  is  50  cents,  while  the  fare  charged  by  the 
steam  roads  for  the  same  distance  is  $1. 12.  A  1,000-mile  mileage  book 
is  sold  fori  cent  per  mile.  The  average  fare  per  passenger  is  15.9 
cents.  Many  houses  are  being  built  in  the  small  towns  along  the 
route  and  market  gardening  is  rapidly  developing  in  the  country  trav- 
ersed.    Freight  service  is  given  twice  a  day  and  express  packages  are 
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carried  in  the  baggie  compartments  of  the  passenger  cars.  When 
the  line  was  tirat  opened,  more  freight  wa'j  offered  than  could  be  car- 
ried, although  the  ratca  were  two-thirds  more  than  those  asked  by  the 
st«am- rail  road  company. 

Extending  north  from  Detroit  73  miles  to  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and 
comprising  in  all  110  miles  of  single  track  exclusive  of  sidings,  are  the 
lines  of  the  Rapid  Railway  Company,  another  early  pioneer  in  the  elec- 
tric interurban  railway  Held.  This  road  is  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  great  advances  in  the  building  of  electric  roads  made  possible  by 
high-tension  power  transmission.  All  power  is  generated  at  a  main 
station  at  New  Baltimore  and  ti'ansmitted  in  either  direction  by  alter- 
nating currents  at  16,500  volts.  The  power  house  is  equipped  with  all 
the  latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  coal  and  ash  handling  machin- 
ery, mec'lianical  draft,  economizers,  etc.,  and  contains  three  1,000- 
horsGpower  Westinghouse  steam  engines,  all  direct-connected  to 
3-phase  generators.  There  are  five  rotary -converter  substations — 
two  north  of,  two  south  of,  and  one  at  the  power  house.  This  rail- 
way passe.'j  through  a  rich  agricultural  coimtry  and  at  its  middle  part 
through  a  noted  summer-resort  district,  which  is  rapidly  being  built 
up  in  consequence  of  the  tmnsportation  facilities  furnished  by  the  elec- 
tric line.  AlH)ut  the  same  fares  are  charged  as  upon  the  Detroit,  Ypsi- 
lanti  and  Ann  Arbor  road,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  an 
extensive  freight  traffic  in  fruit,  tish.  vegetables,  groceries,  and  gen- 
eral merchandise.  It  is  said  that  50  per  cent  of  the  lighter  trade  going 
to  Detroit  is  now  carried  by  the  cle<'tric  road.  The  cars  are  run  on 
train  di.spatchers'  orders,  telephone  stations  being  placed  at  all  sidings. 
After  leaving  the  city  limits  of  Detroit  there  are  no  grade  crossings, 
and  the  track  is  thoroughly  well  laid  and  ballasted.  One  of  the  branches 
of  the  road  closely  follows  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  road  follows  the  St.  Clair  River,  passing  through 
many  fishing,  hunting,  and  boating  resorts.  Hourly  sei'vice  is  given 
regularly  over  the  whole  line,  and  cars  are  operated  at  shorter  intervals 
between  points  where  traffic  h  dense.  The  schedule  time  for  the  cara 
is  27  miles  per  hour,  including  stops,  and  between  stations  the  speed 
reaches  45  miles  per  hour.     •     *     * 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  there  are  24  interurban  lines  actually  in 
operation,  and  franchises  have  been  asked  for  47  more.  The  great 
activity  in  building  electric  roads  in  this  territory  is  due,  perhaps  more 
than  to  anything  else,  to  the  fact  that  it  was  here  that  a  number  of  the 
earliest  and  most  successful  roads  in  the  country  were  constructed,  thus 
bringing  the  possibilities  of  electric  traction  before  the  eyes  of  business 
men  and  capitalists. 

While  the  Middle  West  has  l)een  the  scene  of  the  most  active  electric 
railway  building  in  the  United  States,  considerable  progress  has  been 
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made  in  some  of  the  more  thickly  populated  Eastern  States.  At  Hud- 
son, N,  Y.,  begins  a  long  electric  railway  system  which  extends  a  dis- 
tance of  105  miles  to  Warrenslmrg,  near  Lake  George,  running  for  a 
great  part  of  tlie  way  along  the  Hudson  and  through  a  eeaiimountain- 
ous  country  and  giving  a  view  of  the  Catskills  and  the  Berkshire  Hills. 
The  first  37  miles  is  covered  by  the  Albany  and  Hudson  Railway,  a 
small  part  of  which  is  operated  by  trolley  and  the  remainder  by  the 
thii-d-rail  system.  Except  through  city  streets,  the  company  owns  its 
own  right  of  way,  which  is  fenced  in  and  laid  in  a  very  substantial 
manner.  Both  i-unning  and  conductor  rails  are  of  T  section  and  weigh 
80  pounds  to  the  yard,  the  third  rail  being  somewhat  lower  in  carbon 
than  the  .service  mils  in  order  to  reduire  the  electrical  resistance.  The 
track  has  been  heavily  balhistcd  and  the  ties  are  laid  3  feet  center  to 
center,  every  fifth  tie  being  extended  to  support  the  third-rail  insulat- 
ors. The  latter  are  supported  C  inches  above  the  tic  and  are  made  of 
wooden  blocks,  topped  by  malleable  cast-iron  caps  or  chairs.  At  all 
highways  and  farm  crossings  the  third  rail  is  internipted,  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  circuit  is  not  broken.  Power  is  supplied  from  a 
hydraulic  plant  at  Stuyvesant  Falls,  on  Kinderhook  Creek,  about  10 
miles  north  of  Hudson,  and  is  transmitted  by  3-phase  current  at 
12,000  volta  to  three  substations  along  the  line,  where  it  is  transformed 
to  direct  current  at  600  volts.     *     •     • 

In  view  of  the  high-speed  experiments  with  3-phase  motors  that  have 
recently  been  carried  on  in  Germany,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  sim- 
ilar experiments  with  direct-current  motors  arc  shortly  to  be  made  in 
America.  The  Aurora,  Elgin  and  Chicago  Railway  has  lieen  designed 
for  a  continuous  maximum  speed  of  70  miles  per  hour,  and  the  track 
is  of  such  substantial  character  and  easy  alignment  that  higher  speeds 
can  be  attained.  The  service  rails  are  to  weigh  80  pounds  to  the  yard, 
the  track  is  to  be  rock  ballasted,  and  all  bridges  will  be  of  concrete 
and  steel  construction.  The  third  mil  is  to  weigh  100  pounds  to  the 
yard  and  is  to  be  supplied  with  direct  current  from  substations,  to 
which  power  will  be  transmitted  at  26,000  volts  by  3-phase  alternating 
current  over  aluminum  feeders.  The  schedule  speed  will  bo  40  miles 
per  hour,  including  stops  at  stations  3  miles  apart.  Cars  are  to  weigh 
40  tons,  and  are  to  run  at  a  maximum  speed  of  65  miles  per  hour, 
with  a  possible  70  miles  per  hour  on  a  level  trtu-k  and  with  normal 
voltage  on  the  third  rail,  Tlie  c«rs  are  to  be  operated  either  singly 
01"  in  ti'ains  and  are  to  be  equipped  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

This  paper  might  seem  unduly  partial  if  no  mention  were  made  of 
European  roada.  However,  of  high-speed  intcrurban  roads  in  Europe 
there  arc  extremely  few.  In  Great  Britain  it  can  truthfully  bo  said 
there  arc  no  high-speed  electric  roads  at  all.  The  difference  Iwtween 
America  anil  Europe  with  respect  to  the  development  of  electric  trac- 
tion is  very  strikingly  shown  by  the  following  figures;  The  miles  of 
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electricnlly  operated  milways  arc,  in  the  whole  world  outside  of  the 
United  States,  4.6i  per  million  people;  in  Germany,  the  highest  of 
continental  countries,  41.8  miles;  and  in  the  United  States,  276.2 
milcK.  It  in  said  that  the  now  plant  of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  Rail- 
way Company,  of  New  York  City,  which  will  have  a  total  power  of 
4fl,00<>  kilowatts,  efjuak  in  ('aimcity  the  total  electric  power  available 
for  traction  purposes  in  France.  The  United  States  has  76  per  cent 
of  all  the  electricity  available  in  the  world  for  traction,  7('.i  per  cent 
of  the  electric-railway  milea^,  and  8;H  pf"  oent  of  all  the  trolley  cars. 

A  German  steam  road  upon  which  electric  traction  lias  been  tried 
is  the  Wannsec  line,  between  lieriin  and  Zehlendorf.  Since  August, 
1900,  an  electric  train  ha^  been  interspersed  in  the  regular  8er\'ice,  a 
speed  of  al>oiit  ^5  miles  per  hour  being  maintained.  The  train  weighs 
19;-{  tons  empty  and  2'20  tons  loaded,  and  is  composed  of  ten  eoaches, 
the  iii"st  and  lawt  having  three  motors  each,  c»f  an  aggregate  capacity 
of  !t75  horsepower.  It  runs  225  miles  per  day,  the  maximum  speed 
being  31  niiloH  per  hour.  Direct  current  is  used  at  750  volts.  The 
efficiency  of  the  power  tmnsmission  between  switch)>oard  and  axle 
was  found  to  be  from  70  per  cent  to  Ho  per  cent.  The  Government 
railroad  authorities  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  electric  8er\'ico, 
but  the  failure  of  the  road  has  Iwen  due  more  to  half-hearted  meas- 
ures than  to  any  defect  in  the  system. 

The  first  installation  of  a  high-sjwed  electric  road  in  Europe  was 
between  DusMcldorf  and  Krefeld,  a  total  distance  of  13,(;  miles,  the 
longest  stretch  between  stopping  places  Iwing  10.4  miles.  Since  the 
road  parallels  the  steam  I'ailway  for  the  great4'r  part  of  it«  length,  it 
is  consideivd  necessary  to  maintain  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  on 
the  open  stretches.  A  speed  of  37.2  miles  per  hour  has  Iieen  reached 
on  trial  trips.  (PI.  iv.)  The  road  does  not  pass  through  the  inter- 
vening towns,  but  only  touches  the  outskirt-<.  It  it  double- tracked 
from  Dfisseldorf  to  01>erkasst'l,  the  terminus  of  the  Diisseldorf  local 
tniffic.  Direct  current  is  used  at  600  volts  pressure,  and  the  cars  are 
moiniti'd  upon  double  trucks,  each  truck  carrying  a  40-liorsepower 
motor.  The  passengers  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  the  total  seating 
capacity  of  a  car  being  34.  Three  kinds  of  brakes  are  used — viz.,  hand 
brakes,  electric  short-circiiit  brakes,  and  Standard  air-brakes — and  each 
motor  car  is  also  equipped  with  two  trolloj'  poles.  Ti-ains  leave  each 
terminal  station  every  half  hour.  The  ixmd  has  developed  a  quite 
cousidera])lo  freight  and  farm  service. 

A  road  whi<'h  has  ntti'act*!d  considerable  attention  by  its  novel  and 
unique  features  is  the  suspended  railway  at  EMicrfc  Id -Barmen,  where 
the  cars  arc  hung  from  a  single  rail  without  any  side  guards  or  sup- 
ports, so  that  in  going  around  curves  the  cars  may  assume  an  inclined 
position.     {I'l.  v,  fig.  1.)    Of  the  S  miles  originally  planned,  only  4i 
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have  been  built.  The  speed  of  the  cars  ia  from  12i  to  14  miles  per 
hour.  The  switching  construction  is  highly  interesting,  but  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  and  la  used  only  by  empty  cai-a. 

The  Swiss"  roads  are  very  interesting  because  of  the  original  engi- 
neering methods  which  they  embody.  Most  of  them  are  mountain 
roads  and  are  provided  with  rack  i-ails.  They  are  largely  patronized 
by  tourists  and  chaise  very  high  fares.  The  road  starting  at  Zermatt 
and  ascending  the  Gornergrat  has  a  maximum  grade  of  20  per  cent 
and  is  composed  of  curves  throughout  30  per  cent  of  its  total  length, 
which  is  5.7  miles.  The  entire  roadbed  was  cut  from  solid  ixwlt  or 
built  upon  projections,  ■  The  rack  system  is  of  the  Abt  type.  The 
locomotives  weigh  lOi  tons  each  and  are  equipped  with  two  motors 
having  an  aggregate  of  90  horsepower  and  operating  at  500  volta. 
(PI.  T,  fig.  2.)  The  speed  is  only  4i  miles  per  hour,  and  double- 
reduction  gearing  is  used.  In  addition  to  the  two  spindle  brakes,  one 
operated  on  the  rack  wheels  and  the  other  on  the  surface  wheels,  there 
is  an  electric  brake  which  comes  into  action  as  soon  as  the  speed  of  4^ 
miles  per  hour  is  exceeded.  The  motors  are  of  the  3-phaae  induction 
type  with  wound  rotors  and  collector  rings,  and  in  coasting  they  may 
be  ased  as  extra  brakes  by  inserting  resistance  in  the  rotor  circuit. 

The  longest  (25  miles),  Swiss  3-phase  railway  is  the  Burgdorf-Thun 
road,  opened  in  1809.  The  standard  trains  weigh  56  tons  and  have  a 
maximum  speed  of  22J  miles  per  hour.  Current  is  transmitted  at 
16,000  volts,  which  is  stepped  down,  by  means  of  transformers  located 
at  an  average  of  2  miles  apart,  to  750  volts  for  distribution  to  the 
trolley  line.  The  cars  carry  four  trolleys,  two  at  each  end  of  the  car. 
The  equipment  consists  of  two  2-axle  locomotives  and  six  4-axle  motor 
cars,  with  a  number  of  trailers  for  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  The 
total  power  of  the  locomotives  is  300  horsepower.  A  small  trans- 
former is  installed  on  each  locomotive  or  motor  car  for  lighting,  heat- 
ing, and  driving  an  air  compressor,  Westinghouse  air  brakes  being 
used.  At  present  only  five  trains  are  operated  on  the  lino  at  any 
time.     The  fare  for  the  entire  25  miles  is  40  and  CO  cents  for  the  two 


Tlie  Stansstad-Engelberg  Electric  Railway  has  a  total  length  of  13.8 
miles,  of  which  about  1  mile  is  rack  construction.  Three-phase  cur- 
rent is  supplied  to  the  trolley  line  at  750  volts,  at  which  voltage  most 
of  it  ia  generated.  The  trolley  line  is  protected  by  Westinghouse 
lightning  arresters.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  three  locomotives 
and  seven  motor  cars  weighing  14  tons  and  seating  46  persons.  (PI,  v, 
fig-  3.) 

"The  itiiporlant  electric  ingtallations  of  Italy  were  reviewed  at  gome  length  by 
Signor  Enrico  Biirnami  in  Tlie  Engineering  Ma^faiiine  for  November,  1900.  For  tJiie 
reason  they  are  omitted  from  Mr.  UibBon's  summery.— The  Editors. 
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Perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  Swiss  railways  is  the  Jungf rau 
line,  which  ruDs  for  H  miles  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  and  then 
oi^ceDda  by  meant^  of  a  tunnel  Ui  miles  long  to  an  altitude  of  13,435 
feet.  After  leaving  the  terminal  station,  the  passengers  are  raised  a 
further  240  feet  by  an  elevator.  The  grade  is  25  per  cent  along  the 
entire  road,  with  the  exception  of  a  2.2-mile  section  which  has  67  per 
cent  grade.  The  rolling  stock  consists  of  live  locomotives,  ten  pas- 
senger cars,  and  two  freight  cars.  The  locomotives  in  reality  form  the 
i-ear  truck  of  the  cars,  but  can  only  !«  iwed  without  the  latter.  Three 
independent  brakes  insure  safety  during  the  descent.  The  locomo- 
tives are  equipped  with  two  3-phase  motors,  having  a  normal  capa^^ity 
of  25  horsepower  each,  and  the  speed  is  43  miles.  The  forward  motor 
is  coupled  to  a  continuous-current  dynamo,  which  serves  to  exite  both 
motors  dui-ing  the  descent,  thus  turning  them  into  generators.  There 
are  but  few  days  when  the  summit  presents  a  clear  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  and  the  traffic  is  therefore  concenti-ated  in  a  very 
short  time,  when  the  rush  is  very  great,  and  at  such  time  eight  trains 
per  day  operate.     •     •     * 

[Mr.  Gibson's  paper  concludes  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Berlin- 
Zossen  experiments,  which  are  treated  in  this  report  by  the  following 
article  by  Doctor  Gradcnwitz.J 
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FiQ.  1.— Suspended  Railway  a 


Fig.  2.— Truck  of  the  Gobmergrat  locomoti 


FiQ.  3.— Stansstao-Engelbehq  Electbic 
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MAKIENFELDR-ZOSSEN    IinJIl-SPEKD    ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY  TRIALS." 


By  Dr.  ALfuiiii  aHAi>BN»-ny. 

The  Marienfelde-Zosseii  high-«pce<i  clectric-i-ailway  trials,  as  is 
known,  were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  obtaining  tl.e  necessary  tech- 
nical and  economical  data  for  a  regular  electric- railway  sei'vicc  up  to 
speeds  as  high  as  200  kilometers  per  hour.  Useful  data  wei-e  available 
from  previous  trials  made  by  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  on  their 
special  experimental  lino  in  Gross-Lichtcrfeldc,  near  IJerlin,  which 
line  was  intended  to  be  a  model  railway  for  operation  by  ll),00»-volt 
currents.  It  is  due  mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  the  two  leading  electric 
firms  in  Germany,  the  Siemens  &  Halskc  Company  and  the  Allgemeine 
ElektrizitAts  Gese  User  haft,*  as  well  as  to  the  assistimcc  of  the  most 
impoi-tant  German  banking  firms  and  the  authorities  concerned,  that 
as  early  as  the  fall  of  1899  a  special  concern  was  formed  under  the 
name  "Studiengesellschaft  fur  Elcktrischo  Schnelllmhnen."  The 
Gorman  railway  aitthontics  platted  at  the  disposal  of  the  undertaking 
the  Marienfelde-Zossen  military  railway,  and  two  cars  to  be  con- 
structed respectively  by  the  firms  mentioned  above  were  to  be  used 
for  the  experiments. 

The  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  undertook  the  construction  of  the 
line  supplying  the  electric  power,  whereas  the  AUgemeine  Elektrizitdta 
Gcsellschaft  were  willing  to  generate  the  power  in  their  Ober  SchOn- 
weide  electricity  works  as  well  a.-*  to  construct  the  feeding  wires  thence 
to  Marienfelde-Zossen.  The  line  was  to  be  constructed  after  the 
model  of  the  Gross- Lichterfelde  experimental  track,  and  the  same 
arrangement  of  the  conductors  and  collectors,  as  well  as  the  same  kind 
of  current,  namely,  10,1X10  volts  rotary  current  Iwtween  two  con- 
ductors, was  to  be  used. 

The  Marienfelde-Zossen  military  line,  23  kilonietci's  in  length, 
seemed  specially  available,  as  there  are  no  curves  of  less  than  :i,OllO 
meters  radius,  the  short  gradients  being  not  more  than  1:200.  The 
permanent  way,  however,  corresponded  only  with  the  older  types  of 

"  Reprinteil,  by  pcnnissiim  of  the  publii'lierK,  fmm  (lie  Kngiuefriiig  Mapizine, 
New  York  anil  Ixinilon,  Vol.  XXVI,  .Vy.  4,  January,  19(H.  t^oaw.  illuBtratioM  of 
original  article  are  here  omitted, 

A  Familiarly  known  by  the  cod venient  abbreviation  "A.  E.  U."  ,--  . 
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PmssiaD  railways,  consisting  of  light  rails  of  33.4  kilograms  per 
meter  (67  pounds  per  yard),  placed  partly  on  wooden  sleepers  and 
partly  on  short  iron  sleepers,  the  roadbed  consisting  mainly  of  inferior 
material.  Though  it  accordingly  was  anticipated  at  the  very  outset 
that  the  existing  permanent  way  would  not  be  sufficiently  resistant  for 
maximum  speeds  as  high  as  200  kilometers  per  hour,  it  was  decided 
to  begin  the  trials  without  any  rebuilding  of  the  track,  apart  from 
some  immaterial  improvements.  After  the  numl)er  of  sleepers  had 
been  somewliat  increa<ted,  and  the  roadbed  reenforced  with  consider- 
able amounts  of  broken  stone,  the  ti-ack  stood  perfectly  well  the  strain 
involved  by  speeds  up  to  130  kilometers  (80.8  mtles)  per  hour.  As, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  experiments  made  in  the  fall  of  1901, 
serious  troubles  were  experienced  for  the  maximum  speeds  of  140  to 
160  kilometers  per  hour,  a  thorongh  rebuilding  of  the  trat^k  was 
eventually  carried  out  in  the  course  of  the  sunmier  of  1902.  The  now 
rails  have  a  weight  of  42  kilograms  per  meter  (about  84i  pounds  per 
yard)  and  a  length  of  12  nietcra,  Ijeing  placed  on  18  fir  sleepers  with 
hard-wood  pegs;  15,00il  cubic  meters  broken  basalt  were  used  for  the 
roadbed.  About  17  kilometers  of  the  track  wei-o  fitted  with  guard 
rails  such  as  used  in  connection  with  ordinary  railways  on  bridges,  etc. 
These  guard  mils,  the  foot  of  which  is  50  millimeters  distant  from  the 
main  rail,  are  fixed  on  cast-iron  beds,  screwed  to  every  sleeper,  this 
arrangement,  in  addition  to  preventing  derailments,  imparting  an 
extraordinary  strength  to  the  whole  of  the  roadbed.     (Plate  i.) 

Tlie  m\i-head  line. — The  arrangement  of  the  overhead  line  is  shown 
in  plates  i  and  ii,  the  middle  of  the  pole  being  about  2i  meters  distant 
from  the  middle  of  the  track  and  the  three  horizontal  wires  conduct- 
ing the  3-phase  current  being  about  1  meter  apart.  The  whole  of 
the  line  is  divided  into  actions  of  atiout  1  kilometer,  each  of  which 
is  provided  in  the  middle  with  a  device  for  compensating  losses  in 
pressure.  The  neutral  point  of  the  system  is  connected  to  the  earth 
and  to  the  rails.  The  sus[)ension  point  moves  aside  somewhat  as  the 
collector  presses  against  the  horiitontal  wire,  a  satisfactory  and  simul- 
taneous contact  between  the  three  horizontal  wires  and  the  contact 
ares  being  thus  possible.  This  is  insured  by  having  the  single  parts 
on  the  outrigger,  intended  for  carrying  the  insulators,  connected  by 
joints.  The  horizontal  wires  have  a  double  insulation  against  earth, 
and  each  insulation  separately  is  susceptible  of  standing  the  whole  of 
the  maximum  pressure  of  20,0i)0  volts  occurring  during  the  service. 
The  wires  have  cross  sections  of  lOlt  stjuare  millimeters  (0.155  square 
inch)  each,  the  tension  between  each  two  wires  varying  Ijetween  10,iXH) 
and  12,000  volts.  Hard  copper  wii-e  with  a  breaking  strength  as  high 
as  38  kilograms  per  s(juare  millimeter  and  a  conductivity  more  than 
97  per  cent  of  that  of  chemically  pure  copper  is  used;  lightning 
ari-esters  are  provided,  as  well  as  siifety  devices  in  case  of  a  fracture 
by  which  the  wire  is  automatically  earthed.  doO«?lc 


The  Mahienfelde-Zossen  Track. 
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E  Marienfelde-Zossen 


i.  2.— The  A.  E,  G.  Car  Used  in  the  Mariehfelde-Zossen  High-speed  Runs. 
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The  cdUectOTs. — The  collectors  are  constructed  according  to  the  sys- 
tem developed  by  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  on  their  Gross- 
Lichterfclde  experimental  track;  they  are  nearly » identical  on  both 
cars,  differing  only  as  to  the  details.  In  the  Siemens  car  they  have 
the  form  of  two  nuists  supported  by  the  cars  at  eit-her  end  and  mov- 
able around  their  vertical  axis.  These  masts  consis't.of  two  Manoes- 
niann  tubes,  each  a)>out  200  millimeters  in  diameter',  inserted  one  into 
the  other.  By  means  of  a  crant  acting  on  a  double-toothed  gearing, 
any  desired  rotation  of  the  mast«  may  be  effected'^from  the  motorman^s 
stand.  The  sliding  rings  arc  attached  to  .an-insulaledltnbe,.  Contact 
springs,  screwed  by  means  of  hard-Fubber  insulators-on  !a  special  flat 
iron  frame,  arc  fixed  ;to  tbeithre^  s>idB«g: rings;  Into'bhe  insulating 
tubes  and  partly  into  the  lower  part  of  the  colloetorT  the  upper  tube  is 
slipped,  so  lis  to.be  readily  dismounted  a'fterlloosening.a  few  screws. 
This  tube  bears,  at  central  distances-  of  ;i  meter  each,  three  rotating 
axlcsjfor.Ihe  contact  bows  proper.  ■  The  wind-pressure  against  the  bow 
oitoncsideofthc  rotatmg  axle  is  balanced  by  means  of  a  vane  attached 
to  the  other  side  of  the  axle!  TheAllgemeine  ElektilzitatsGesell- 
schaft  car  is.  likewise  fitted  with  two  groups  of  <three  collectors  each', 
one  for  each  phase,  which,  however,  instead  of  being  placed  on  one 
common  mast,  are  arranged  one  behind  the  other.  Both  arrangements 
have  so  far  given  full  satisfaction,  it  being  impossible  to  decide  which 
is  the  more  available.  Sparking  between  the  overhead  wires  and  the 
cx>l!ector  bows,  us  occasionally  noted  in  connection  with  the  earlier 
experiments,  was  recently  prevented  by  .some  slight  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  collectoi-s.  One  of  the  most  difficult  proble/us, 
namely,  the  transmis.-sion  of  high  mnountsof  energy  from  u  stationary 
conductor  to  a  train  running  at  enormous  speeds,  has  thus  been  satis- 
factorily solved.  * 

Tlte  motor  ttirx. — The  two  motor  cars  used  with  these  trials  were 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Van  der  Zypen  &  Charlier,  Cologne- Dcut«,  in 
accoi-dance  with  the  electric  apparatus  supplied  by  the  two  electric 
firms.  The  cars,  intended  for  about  50  passengers,  are  21  and. 22 
meters  in  length,  respectively,  and  correspondastotheir  dimensions 
and  equipment  mth  the  technical 'regulations  of  the  Association  of 
German  llailway.  Administrations.  The  liod-y;  of  the  car  rests  by 
means  of  two  center. l>olts  on  two  trucks  wRliont  any  special  springs. 
In  luldition  there  are  on  the  frames:of  each  truck  four  steps  limiting 
the  lateral  oscillation  of  the  body  by.bearing  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
car.  Lateral  osciUations  .of  the,  body  were  moreover: observed- only 
for  lower  speeds,  up  to  100  kilometers  per  hour^  whereas  with-  higher 
speeds,  the  runof  the  curs  was  perfectly  steady  ,>  much  inore  so  than 
with  ordinary  rapid  trains.  Each  of  the  trucks  is  fitted  with  three 
axles,  the  external  axles  twaring  the  motor,  whereas  the  central  ones 
serve  as  running  axles.    The  distance  between  the  axles  was  at  tlie 
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beginning  3.8  metorn;  this  hiw  been  invreawnd  up  U)  5  nietci's  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  successful  trialH.  The  di.staiice  between  the 
centers  of  each  two  trucks  is  13.3  and  l-t.3  meters,  respectively,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  tread  1.^5  moUrs.  Two  springs  are  placed 
against  the  axle  Ixtxes,  namely,  one  plate  spring,  1.5  meters  in  length, 
above  each  axle  box,  the»u  plate  springs  being  in  turi\  maintained  at 
tiieir  ends  by  spiral  springs,  the  tension  of  which  is  regulated  by 
means  of  screws.  As  the  trucks,  in  connection  with  the  earlier  exper- 
iments, followed  any  deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  track,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  wheels,  as  altove  said,  was  increased  to  5  metei-s,  and  the 
bearing  springs  placed  so  as  to  be  visible  and  coiinectetl  with  one 
another  by  compensating  levers.  The  center  iKilts,  which  formerly 
were  rigidly  fixed  to  the  lower  fraine,  were  in  the  course  of  the  recent 
reconstruction  provided  with  latenil  pegs  fitted  with  springs,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  transmission  of  the  oscillations  of  the  body  to  the  frame. 

77k.'  connect loiiM  iif  tlui  airs.- — The  connections  of  the  cars  are  shown 
in  plate  iii.  In  the  Allgemeine  Elektrizitflts  Gesellschaft  cur,  the 
current  is  led  by  means  of  armored  cables  from  the  two  groups  of  col- 
lectors to  the  main  switch  in  the  machine  room  and  thence  by  .separate 
conductoiw  to  the  transformers.  The  main  cut-out  swit<'h  is  opemtcd 
only  after  the  run  is  completed,  or  as  an  emergency  switch  in  case  of 
disturbances  occurring  during  the  run.  Fi-om  the  tmnsformers  the 
low-tension  conductors  lead  through  the  main  controller  to  the  motoi-s. 
The  main  controller  is  also  place<1  in  the  machine  room  of  the  car, 
beiug  easily  actuated  from  each  driver's  stdind  through  a  steering  wheel 
connected  by  toothed  gearing  to  an  axle  travei-sing  the  whole  length 
of  the  car.  This  controller  directs  the  working  current  to  the  motors 
and  through  the  resistances,  and  permits  forward  and  reverse  running, 
besides  providing  for  the  braking  of  the  car  by  means  of  reverse  cur- 
rent. There  is  in  addition  a  small  contivller  in  the  driver's  stand, 
conveying  low-tension  current  from  the  transformer  to  tlic  motor  for 
opemtiiig  the  air  compressor  in  connection  with  the  compressed-air 
brake. 

The  connections  in  the  Siemens  &  Halske  car  are  somewhat  different, 
the  high-tension  current  being  first  conveyed  to  one  of  the  two  main 
switches  for  forward  and  Imckward  running,  which  may  l>e  controlled 
from  the  driver's  stand,  and  thence  to  the  two  large  tmnsformers, 
whence  the  working  current  is  again  conveyed  through  individual 
switches  toward  the  motors  and  the  resistances.  From  the  main  con- 
ductors on  the  roof  of  the  car,  part  of  the  current  is  in  ad<lition  Itranched 
off  toward  the  small  ti-ansfornier  placed  above  the  motorman's  stand, 
and  conveyed  to  the  electric  motor  opei-ating  the  two  air  pump.s.  Two 
special  cranks  are  provided  in  the  motorman's  stand  for  actuating  the 
reversing  syitch  and  the  motor  switch,  resp3ctively,  the  working  re- 
sistances being  controlled  bv  tl'o  driver  through  a  special  controlling 
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wheel  with  or  without  the  agency  of  comprGsscd  aii'.  These  equip- 
mentjj  have  given  satisfactory  results  with  both  carriages  and  proved 
very  effective,  affording  full  protection  against  the  electric  current. 

Transformers. — The  main  characteristics  of  the  transformera  used 
in  each  of  the  cars  are  as  follows: 

In  the  transformers  of  the  Siemens  &  Halak©  car  the  effective  iron  • 
sheets  are  placed  vertically  on  tlicir  small  edges  and  distributed  in 
groups,  l)etween  which  there  is  space  for  the  passage  of  air.  The 
secondary  coil  is  well  insulated  from  the  iron  cores,  the  coils  of  the 
primary  winding  being  placed  above  it.  In  the  ventihiting  channel 
of  the  iron  cores  there  are  protective  boxes  prolonged  as  far  as  the 
front  plates  of  the  casing  and  exoanding  into  the  latter  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  di-awing  in  of  the  air. 


Su-pviuluii  u[  tliu  motor  on  thv  Alluumi-lnD  Kick IrlzlUIiHlL'.wnK haft  tur. 

The  transformers  in  the  AUgemeine  Elektrizitats-Gesellschaft  car  are 
designed,  according  to  the  patente  of  this  company,  with  three  parallel 
iron  cores,  the  axes  of  whi/-h  run'  longitudinally.  Each  iron  core  is 
pro"vid«!d  with  a  longitudinal  Hlot,  through  which,  as  well  as  between 
the  rectangular  cores  and  the  round  coil,  an  air  current  is  allowed  to 
pa.'^s.  The  transformci's  in  both  cars  have  given  full  satisfaction,  the 
strong  air  currents  proving  particularly  effective  and  preventing  any 
considerable  heating  effects. 

The  m')torn. — The  motors  of  the  AUgemeine  Elektrizitftts-Gesell- 
Bchaft  car  are  designed  for  an  output  of  250  horsepower  each,  provided 
with  fork-bar  coils.  The  exciting  current  has  a  tension  of  i35  volta. 
The  motor  cases  are  fixed  on  an  ii-on  frame  supported  on  both  sides  of 
the  carriage  by  plate  springs,  each  of  which  is  fixed  on  the  main  bear- 
ing spring  of  the  car.  The  motor  casings  each  bear  a  hollow  axle. 
m  11)03—^2  v'^ 
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slipped  over  the  car  axle,  on  which  the  armature  of  the  motor  is  built. 
The  motor  is  coupled  to  the  wheek  of  the  corresponding  axle  by  meana 
of  double  arms  attached  on  boUi  ends  of  the  hollow  axle  and  touching 
the  sliding  pieces  placed  on  the  wheels.  The  weight  of  the  motor, 
instead  of  resting  Immediately  on  the  axles  of  the  car,  is  thus  sup- 
ported by  bearing  springs  on  the  axle  boxes  of  the  truck. 

The  motors  constructed  by  the  Siemens  &  Halske  Company  on  the 
other  hand  are  6-pole  motors,  also  for  outputs  of  250  horsepower  each, 
the  energy  cui-rent  being  conveyed  to  the  rotor  at  a  tension  of  1,150 
volts  by  means  of  three  sliding  rings.  Tlie  pressure  in  the  secondary 
circuit  at  rest  and  at  first  starting  is  050  volts.  The  rotor  is  provided 
with  closed  direct-current  bar  windings,  whereas  the  stationary  part 
of  the  motor  has  rotary -current  bar  windings.  The  rotor  with  its  box 
is  pressed  strongly  on  the  axle  of  the  car.  The  stationary  part  of  the 
motor,  inclosed  by  a  double  east-iron  easing,  rest*  without  any  inter- 
mediate spring  on  the  car-axle  bearings.  The  diameter  of  the  rotor  is 
780  millimet«rs,  whereas  the  external  diameter  of  the  motor  is  1,050 
miltimetcrs. 

Both  the  diretit  fixing  of  the  motors  on  the  axles  and  the  suspension 
by  springs  on  the  truck  have  given  full  satisfaction  in  connection  with 
the  experiments  so  far  made.  In  general,  the  spring  suspension  seems 
to  be  preferable  to  the  rigid  suspension  of  the  motor. 

Ejxito's  iind  resistaruvn.—Thc  exciters  and  resistances,  necessary  in 
starting  and  in  controlling  the  speed,  show  also  some  essential  differ- 
ences in  the  two  carriages.  In  order  to  avoid  any  abrupt  variations 
in  the  speed  and  any  excessive  sparking  in  the  car,  the  resistances  must 
be  switched  off  from  the  circuit  quite  gradually.  In  the  AllgemeSne 
EloktrizitSts  Gesellschaft  car  there  are  to 'this  effect  liquid  resistances 
of  the  following  construction: 

The  terminal  plates  of  the  opened  circuits  are  placed  in  two  reser- 
voirs in  the  central  machine  room  of  the  car.  Beside  each  of  the 
reservoirs  there  is  an  electrically  driven  centrifugal  pump,  conveying 
into  the  upper  resei-voir  a  soda  solution  placed  in  a  box  below  the 
can'iage.  The  higher  the  liquid  in  the  latter  the  smaller  will  be  the 
resistance  between  the  electrodes.  The  height  of  the  liquid  is  regulated 
from  the  driver's  cab'  by  means  of  a  valve.  The  pumps  work  perma- 
nenflj'  during  the  run,  the  liquid  circulating  in  a  tube  conduit  insuring 
a  permanent  cooling  (refrigeration).  This  exciter  affords  the  advan- 
tage of  dispensing  with  the  contacts  and  cable  joints  necessary  in  con- 
nection with  solid  exciters. 

In  the  Siemens  &  Halske  car,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  metallic 
resistances,  formed  of  "Kruppine"  bands  45  by  2  millimeters  in  section. 
These  bands  are  placed  by  groups  in  flat  boxes  fitted  outside  on  the 
longitudinal  wall  of  the  cai,  below  the  window.  There  are  in  all  29 
stei)s,  four  being  intended  for  the  first  inserting  and  25  for  iucreasing 
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and  regulating  the  speed  of  the  motors.  Below  the  resistance  boxes 
there  are  the  exciter  rollers  placed  longitudinally  and  bearing  bronze 
contact  pieces;  the  corresponding  contacts  are  attat^hed  to  two  steel 
tubes  placed  one  beside  the  other  and  isolated  from  them.  In  order 
to  avoid  any  such  disturbances  as  would  attend  on  an  abrupt  increase 
in  collecting  the  current,  the  single  contacts  are  inserted  not  simul- 
taneously but  successively.  The  exciting  rollers  aie  actuated  through 
a  longitudinal  spindle  traversing  the  whole  of  the  car,  rotated  from 
the  driver's  stand  by  means  of  a  conical  toothed  gearing.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  this  controlling  device,  there  In  a  compressed- 
air  apparatus  assisting  the  driver  in  starting  and  reducing  automatically 
the  exciter  to  it^  zero  position  if  the  current  has  to  be  switched  off. 
By  means  of  a  special  gearing  the  controlling  may  be  effected  also 
without  the  aid  of  compressed  air. 

The  trials. — In  connection  witli  the  trials  made  in  the  course  of  the 
fall  of  1901,  .speeds  as  high  as  150  kilometers,  and  even  in  one  case  160 
kilometers,  were  obtained.  As,  however,  rather  material  oscillations 
and  shocks  were  experienced  even  at  speeds  of  liO  kilometers  per  hour, 
no  further  increase  of  the  speed  was  thought  advisable  for  the  moment, 
the  remainder  of  the  year  being  given  up  to  very  valuable  measure- 
ments and  recoi-ds  on  the  consumption  of  electric  energy.  The 
acceleration  obtained  after  starting  was  different  according  to  the  strain 
the  source  of  power  was  put  to  and  the  performance  of  the  motors. 
In  order  to  attain  speeds  of  100  kilometers,  starting  distances  of  2,000 
to  3,200  metal's,  and  starting  times  ranging  bstween  138  and  220  seconds 
were  necessary,  these  figures  corresponding  with  a  mean  acceleration 
as  high  as0.13  to  0.20  meters  per  second.  As,  however,  the  motors  are 
capable  of  supplying  for  short  intervals  about  3,001)  horsepower, 
whereas  for  the  above  acceleration  only  700  to  1,000  horsepower  are 
required,  this  represents  by  no  means  an  upper  limit. 

As  regards  the  braking  of  the  cars,  both  cars  may  be  stopped  eitlier 
by  means  of  Westinghouse  rapid  brakes,  hand  bi-akea,  or  using  back 
current;  the  Allgemeine  EiektrizitJlta  tlesellschaft  car  is  in  addition 
Utted  with  an  electric  brake.  The  Westinghouse  and  electric  brakes 
may  he  operated  from  each  motorman's  stand  simultaneously,  though 
the  braking  equipments  are  independent  for  either  of  the  trucks.  In 
the  case  of  an  air  pressure  as  high  as  6  atmospheres  in  the  braking 
cylinder,  two  of  which  are  placed  on  each  truck,  the  pressure  on  each 
of  the  24  braking  shoes  arranged  on  both  sides  of  the  wheel  is  about 
6,000  kilograms,  the  braking  shoes  thus  receiving  a  total  pressure  as 
as  high  as  144,000  kilograms — 156  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
carriage.     *    *    • 

After  the  trials  made  in  the  course  of  1901,  a  thorough  rebuilding 
of  the  track,  as  above  stated,  was  found  necessary.  This  occupied 
part  of  the  year  1902,  the  remainder  of  which  was  taken  up  in  the 
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continuation  of  the  experiments  on  the  consumption  of  energy,  etc., 
for  speeds  up  to  130  kilometers.  The  results  of  the  improvements 
made  last  year  were  shown,  in  connection  with  the  recent  trials,  to  be 
most  satisfactory  and  even  surprising.  The  track  not  only  stood  easily 
the  strain  to  which  it  was  put  by  trials  at  ever  increasing  speeds,  but 
the  cars  would  now  run  with  such  safety  and  steadiness  as  to  make  the 
shocks  of  the  rails  nearly  unnoticeable. 

The  Steuien^j  car  was  first  given  a  chance  to  show  its  possibilities; 
after  reaching  speeds  as  high  as  189  kilometei-s  per  hour  at  the  end 
of  September  last,  it  was  anticipated  that  resuming  the  experiments 
at  the  Ijcginning  of  Octol)er  would  load  to  the  muximimi  speed  of  200 
kilometers  being  finally  reached.  This  was  actually  the  case  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  the  event  being  watched  by  a  great  number  of  lookers-on. 
The  distance  between  Marienfelde  and  Zossen  was  repeatedly  trav- 
ersed in  not  more  than  eight  minutes  each  way,  including  starting 
and  braking,  the  maximum  speed  of  201  kilometers  (1:^0  miles)  being 
actually  reached  on  the  section  Mahlow-Dahlwitz-Itangsdorff,  traversed 
in  one  and  one-half  minutes,  throughout  a)M>ut  5  kilometers.  The 
mean  speed  of  175  kilometei-s  per  hour  would  enable  the  journey 
hetween  Berlin  and  Cologne  (577  kilometers)  to  be  completed  in  about 
three  and  one-fourth  hours,  whereas  the  fastest  present  trains  require 
fully  nine  hours. 

This  result,  which  aroused  such  sensation  in  the  engineering  world, 
was  exceeded  on  October  23,  when  207  kilometers  were  reached  with- 
out any  disturbing  fa<rtors  l>eing  noted. 

The  Allgemeine  Elektrizttftts  Gesellschaft  ear  had  meanwhile  in 
turn  resumed  the  experiments,  both  cars  l)eing  alternately  used  in  the 
course  of  October.  In  order  to  ascertain  first  the  working  conditions 
of  the  cal',  moderate  speeds  were  used  at  the  beginning,  which,  how- 
ever, could  rapidly  he  increased,  so  that  the  high-speed  car  of  the  All- 
gemeine Elektrizitats  Gesellschaft  on  October  28  even  slightly  exceeded 
the  record  made  by  the  Siemens  car,  reaching  the  enormous  speed  of 
210  kilometers  per  hour.  Both  care  ran  so  steadily  tliat  all  those 
present  were  highly  satisfied. 

From  a  car  running  at  such  exceedingly  high  speeds  neighlioring 
objects,  of  coHr.-*c,  will  disappear  from  view.  Though  the  motorman 
would  be  able  to  distinguish  obstacles  on  the  track,  this  would  be  of 
little  use,  the  braking  distance,  i.  e.,  the  distance  from  the  l>cginning 
of  braking  to  the  stopping  of  the  train,  being  2  kilometers,  and  1,000 
horsepower  having  been  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  speed. 
Lookers-on  could  just  distinguish  the  presence  of  men  in  the  car; 
before,  however,  they  were  able  to  fix  their  figure  the  oar  had  disap- 
peared from  view.  Though  the  tmck  is  very  straight  there  elapsed 
at  most  one-half  minut«  between  the  first  appearing  of  the  train  and 
its  pas-sago  and  thence  to  the  instant  of  its  disappearance  on  the 
horizon.  GoO»^lc 
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As  the  maximum  authorized  speed  has  now  been  reached  it  is  not 
intended,  for  the  moment  being,  to  drive  the  wpeeds  up  to  any  higher 
figurcM,  but  to  complete  the  measurements  already  made  by  an  exten- 
sive series  of  records,  so  as  to  ascertain  fully  the  working  condition 
of  high-speed  electric  railways.  It  \»  thought  probable  that  under 
existing  conditions  speeds  as  high  as  230  to  240  kilomctci's  per  hour 
may  be  obtained  without  any  difficulty,  but  as  no  authoiization  is 
obtained  for  the  moment  this  will  have  to  wait  for  next  year.  It  is 
thought  probable  that  after  the  successful  results  of  these  trials  some 
railway  will  be  equipped  according  to  the  principles  ajscertained  on  the 
military  railway  so  as  to  allow  of  these  interesting  trials  being  con- 
tinued on  a  larirer  scale. 
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THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY -A  CHAPTER  IN 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PHOTOG- 
RAPHY WITH  THE  SALTS  OF  SILVER." 

By  Maj.  Gen.  J.  Watbrhousb,  I.  A. 

Photography  proper,  i.  e.,  the  art  of  delineating  images  of  external 
objects  by  the  agency  of  light  upon  chemically  prepared  .sensitive  sur- 
faces, does  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  thought  of,  still  less  prac- 
ticed, before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  publication  of 
Wedgwood  and  Davy's  experiments  in  1802  showed  not  only  the 
possibility  of  reproducing  copies  of  drawings  or  paintings  on  glass, 
by  contact,  upon  a  sensitive  surface  of  paper  or  leather  impregnated 
with  silver  nitrate,  but  also  gave  the  first  idea  of  fixing  the  images  of 
the  caTiiera  obscura  on  such  a  surface.  The  i-esults  obtained  by  them 
were,  however,  very  imperfect,  and  photography  did  not  take  any 
practical  shape  until  the  time  of  Nifipce,  Daguecre,  Reade,  and  Talbot, 
between  the  years  1825  and  1840,  But  long  before  Wedgwood's  time, 
and  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  science  of  chemistry  received  -■^uch  rapid  develop- 
ment, considerable  attention  had  been  given  to  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical action  of  tight  in  changing  the  appearance  of  many  metallic 
compounds  and  organic  substances,  notably  the  blackening  of  animal 
or  vegetable  tissues  by  silver  nitrate,  the  darkening  of  the  white  sil- 
ver chloride  and  other  metallic  salts,  and  the  darkening  or  bleaching 
of  many  organic  dyes  and  resins,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  compound  nature  of  white  light  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  physical  nature  and  of  the  chemical  and  optical  prop- 
erties of  light  and  color  which  in  more  recent  years  has  had  and  must 
continue  to  have  a  very  strong  influence  on  the  furtiier  development 
and  progress  of  photography.  Again,  Kepler's  investigations  of  the 
optical  principles  connected  with  the  projection  of  images  of  external 
objects  upon  a  screen  by  means  of  lenses,  single  or  combined,  and  the 
camera  obscura  form  the  basis  of  modern  photographic  optics. 

About  three  years  ago,  when  looking  up  some  of  the  earlier  chem- 
ical writers  for  inquiries  of  my  own  relative  to  the  action  of  light  upon 

"Read  before  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  April  28,  1903, 
and  reiirintixl,  aftor  reviflion  by  the  author,  from  The  Photographic  Journal,  London, 
Vol,  XUIJ,  June,  1903. 
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silver  and  its  compounds,  I  commenced  collecting  material  for  an 
investigation  into  the  evolution  of  photography  with  the  salts  of  silver. 
My  attention  was,  however,  diverted  to  the  optical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  history  of  the  camera  obscura  and  the 
telephoto  lens,  and  the  results  of  those  inquiries  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal. 

The  publication  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  B,  Litclitield'a  biography  of  Tom 
Wedgwood,  the  first  photographer,  which  was  intended  as  a.  centenary 
memoir  of  the  founder  of  the  art,  has  renewed  my  interest  in  the 
subject,  and  the  further  investigations  I  have  lately  made  have,  I 
think,  thrown  quite  a  new  light  upon  the  early  history  of  photography 
and  shown  how  it  was  gi-adually  developed  from  Sohulzc's  rough 
experiment  with  silver  nitrate  and  chalk,  and  finally  brought  about, 
though  imperfectly,  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy:  This  retrospect  seems 
the  more  opportune  now  that  a  century  has  passed  since  Wedgwood's 
work  was  first  made  known,  and  we  are  about  to  celebrate  the  jubilee 
of  our  society  which,  however,  was  not  founded  until  after  the  inven- 
tion of  collodion  had  put  photography  on  a  thoroughly  practical 
basis. 

The  main  facts  in  the  early  liistory  of  the  progress  of  photo-chem- 
istry and  optics  tending  to  photography  liave  t>een  noted  in  Prof. 
J,  M.  Eder's  ft<imirable  AusfQlirliches  Ilandbuch  dcr  Photographic 
(Part  I,  18^1),  in  which  1  have  found  many  useful  references  to  the 
early  writers  and  literature.  1  know  of  no  English  work  in  which 
the  subject  has  l>cen  treated  with  the  fullness  it  deserves.  And  this  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  because  so  much  of  the  early  investigation 
was  done  by  Englishmen  and  is  almost  unknown.  Itobert  Hunt's 
Researches  on  Light  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  history,  while  W.  J. 
Harrison's  History  of  Photc^raphy,  though  it  contains  a  short  sum- 
mary of  the  early  work,  is  more  devoted  to  the  record  of  progress  in 
practical  photography  since  1839.  The  story  of  these  early  experi- 
ments is,  however,  an  interesting  one;  and  although  1  can  only  give  a 
brief  and  necessarily  very  incomplete  sketch  of  it,  this  may  serve  to 
draw  attention  to  the  subject  and  incite  further  inquiry. 

EABCY    NOTICES  OP   SALTS  OF  8ILVKR, 

Nitrate  of  silver  seems  to  have  been  known  from  very  early  times. 
Doctor  Vogel  infers  from  llerapath's  statement  that  silver  has  been 
found  on  linen  mummy  cloths  marked  with  hieroglyphs  that  the 
ancient  Egyptians  knew  of  the  darkening  action  of  light  upon  silver 
nitrate.  (W.  and  T.  J.  Herapath,  Phil.  Mag.  (iv)  3,  528,  and  5,  339.) 
One  of  the  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  it  is  given  by  Jabir  ibn  Hay- 
yam  (commonly  known  as  Geber),  who  lived  about  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century.  In  the  quaint  English  translations  of  his  works  by 
Richai'd  Russel  (1C78)  we  find  a  clear  description  of  nitric  acid  (dis- 
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solutive  water)  prepared  by  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  vitriol  of 
Cyprus  (copperas),  saltpeter,  and  alum.  By  adding  sal  ammoniac  a 
kind  of  a(]ua  regia  was  formed,  which  he  says  would  dissolve  gold, 
sulphur,  and  silver.  By  dissolving  calcined  silver  in  its  solutive  water 
(nitric  ncid),  and  allowing  a  third  part  to  evaporate,  he  obtained  the 
nitrate  in  the  form  of  small  fusible  stones,  like  crystal.  (Invention  of 
Verity,  cap.  2,  p.  26(>.)  He  also  mentions  a  peculiar  celestine  or 
hyacinth  color  produced  by  exposing  sih-er  to  the  fumes  of  acute 
things — as  of  vinegar,  .sal  ammoniac,  etc.  Later  on  we  find  a  great 
many  references  to  this  silver  blue  pigment  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
chemists  and  painters.  In  some  cases  the  color  was  no  doubt  diie  to 
the  verdigris  formed  by  the  action  of  strong  vinegar  on  the  copper 
alloy  mixed  with  the  silver,  but  in  others  it  may  have  been  a  form  of 
chloride  or  compound  chloride  of  silver  with  ammonia  and  copper  of 
an  intense  blue  color.  So  that  silver  chloride  may  have  taken  its  place 
in  pictorialart  very  much  earlier  than  is  generally  supposed.  Entzelius, 
in  his  De  Ke  Metallica  (Frankfort,  1557,  p.  17),  mentions  a  plum  col- 
ored silver  ore  which,  according  to  Theophrastus,  was  used  as  a  fine 
pigment.  He  also  notes  the  great  variety  of  color  shown  by  the  ores 
of  silver. 

We  may  pass  over  Al)>ertus  Magnus  and  the  alchemists  of  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  centuries,  whose  methods  of  making  nitric 
acid,  silver  niti-ate,  and  a<iu!i  regia  were  for  the  most  part  derived  from 
{jel>cr.  And  though  they  must  have  Ijcon  acquainted  with  silver 
chloride,  they  have,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  left  no 
record  of  the  action  of  light  upon  it  or  any  other  silver  compound. 
Little,  indeed,  to  this  effect  can  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier 
mineralogists  and  metallurgists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  mention 
several  different  ores  of  native  silver,  but  seldom  under  the  name  of 
horn  silver,  or  luna  cornea,  and  it  i.H  very  difficult  to  ascei'tiiin  which 
of  the  many  translucent  ores  dfcscribe<l  by  them  really  was  the  native 
chloride. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  by  fur  the  most  important  of  these  writers, 
Gcot^ius  Agricola  (tjeorg  Bauer),  in  his  De  Natura  Fossilium,  liter  8, 
written  about  1546,  mentions  silver  as  producing  black  lines  and  dirty- 
ing the  hands;  acids  also  corrode  it,  tinge  it  blue,  and  destroy  it.  In 
another  ]>assage,  in  liber  10  of  the  same  work,  he  describes  an  excellent 
method  i>f  making  the  blue  pigment  above  referred  to  by  exposing 
sheets  of  .silver  full  of  small  fissures,  which  stiould  bo  filled  up  with 
mercury,  to  the  vapors  of  a  mixture  of  sal  ammoniac  dissolved  in  the 
strongest  vinegar  in  a  closetl  vessel  buried  in  the  earth  or  in  dung  for 
about  twenty  days. 

The  best  edition  of  his  Do  Ro  Mctallica  and  other  works,  published 
at  Basel  in  ltJ57,  is  a  complete  treatise  on  mining  and  metallurgy, 
illustrated  with  many  curious  pictures  of  mines  and  mining  imKshinerv. 
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From  the  sixteenth  century  onward  the  science  of  chemistry  as  dis- 
tinct from  alchemy,  or  the  search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
transmutation  of  metals,  l>egan  to  develop  in  connection  with  medicine 
under  the  impulse  of  the  teaching  of  Paracelsus  and  his  followers. 
Tinctures  of  gold  and  silver  being  considered  of  high  remedial  value, 
attention  was  paid  to  the  preparation  of  salts  of  these  metals.  It  is  in 
a  book  of  this  kind,  the  Basilica  Chymica,  by  Oswald  CroU  {Frank- 
fort, 1608),  we  have  perhaps  tiie  first  distinct  mention  of  the  precipita- 
tion of  silver  chloride  by  adding  salt  water  to  a  solution  of  silver  in 
aqua  fortis.  He  'mentions  Its  fusibility,  softness,  and  capability  of 
being  cut  by  a  knife,  and  calls  it,  from  its  horn-like  appearance  after 
fusion,  'Hbat  unknown  luna  cornea,"  and  warns  his  readers  against 
it  being  used  in  combination  with  lead  to  prove  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  the  falsified  lead  being  apparently  turned  into  silver.  He 
says  nothing,  however,  about  any  darkening  in  light. 

In  the  translation  of  Erckem's  book  on  Assaying,  by  Sir  John 
Pettus  (Fleta  Minor,  1683),  page  5,  he  refers  to  the  homy  ore  of  silver 
as  being  called  so  from  its  transparency,  or  rather  lucidation,  like 
horn,  and  very  rich  in  silver  next  to  certain  glass  ores,  or  sulphides. 
In  the  same  way,  C.  K.  Scliindler,  in  Der  Cieheimbde  Milnz  Guardein 
und  Berg  Probierer  (1705),  mentions  horn  ore  as  a  kind  of  transparent 
ore  like  the  horn  of  a  lantern  and  of  nch  yield. 

That  these  horny  ores  of  silver  were  identical  with  the  luna  cornea 
or  horn  silver,  formed  by  fusing  the  precipitated  chloride,  seems 
doubtful  from  the  account  of  them  given  by  J.  A.  Cramer  in  his 
Eletnenta  Artis  Docima-^tica?  (1739),  of  which  there  is  an  English  trans- 
lation by  Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer  (1764).  Horny  silver  ore  is  dej«:ribed 
as  somitransparent,  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  yellow  or  brown  color, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  pieces,  looking  like  resin,  easily  powdered, 
and  lamellar  in  structure.  When  strongly  heated  it  emits  sulphurous 
and  arsenical  fumes  and  only  contains  two-thirds  of  silver. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  book  he  describes  the  purification  of  silver 
by  precipitation  as  chloride  with  muriatic  acid  from  the  solution  of  the 
nitrate.  If  the  pretipitate  is  dried  and  melted  and  poured  out  quickly 
"it  appears  a.s  a  Itody  of  a  light  scarlet  color,  half  transparent,  pon- 
derous enough,  and  so  tenacious  that  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  pow- 
der, and  if  you  break  it,  it  seems  to  Iw  of  a  fibrous  texture  within; 
whence  it  is  called  'Luna>  cornua,'  on  account  of  its  resembling  the 
horns  of  animals  on  the  outside."  He,  however,  says  nothing  about 
this  substance  l)cing  darkened  by  exposure  to  light,  nor  of  its  relation 
to  the  horny  silver  ore. 

CRONSTEDT   AND   WOULFK. 

We  find  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the  identity  of  the  true 
hornertz,  or  horny  silver  ore,  with  the  luna  cornea,  or  horn  silver,  pre- 
pared by  precipitation  from  the  nitrate  in  Cronsledf s  essay  towatjit'  a 
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system  of  miDeralogy  (1758),  of  which  an  English  translation  Uy  von 
Engestrom  and  Costa  appeared  in  1770,  and  a  second  edition  by 
Mi^llan  in  1788.  He  says  that  the  horn  silver  ore  is  the  scarcest 
silver  ore;  it  is  of  a  white  or  pearl  color,  changeable  on  the  surface, 
semitransparent,  and  somewhat  ductile  when  crude  and  when  melted. 
It  can  not  be  decomposed  without  some  admixture  of  such  substances 
as  attract  the  combined  acid  of  the  sea  salt.  Although  he  notes  the 
blackening  of  the  glassy  ore  or  sulphide  in  the  air,  he  does  not  clearly 
mention  the  blackening  of  the  horn  silver.  In  Magellan's  edition  the 
darkening  of  this  ore  to  a  violaceous  brown  when  exposed  to  the  sun's 
beams,  as  happens  also  to  the  artificial  horn  silver,  is  mentioned  in  a 
note. 

The  first  definite  chemical  analysis  of  crude  mineral  horn  silver 
compared  with  the  artificially  prepared,  was  made  by  Peter  Woiilfe 
(Phil.  Trans.,  6fi,  1776,  008).  He  notes  the  confusion  existing  between 
the  horny  ores  and  the  glassy  ores,  containing  sulphur  and  arsenic, 
and  says  that  Cronstedt  and  Le  Sage  asserted  that  the  native  horn 
silver  was  composed  of  silver  and  sea  salt  only.  VVoulfe  also  found 
liome  sulphate,  amounting  to  alwut  one-third  of  the  chloride,  and  in 
some  samples  admixture  of  sulphides.  He  says  nothing  al>out  the 
darkening  in  light,  but  mentions  a  black  horn  silver. 

DARKENING   ACTION   OF   HLVEK    NtTiUTE. 

On  the  other  band,  the  darkening  action  of  silvcj-  nitrate  was  known 
much  earlier.  It  is  generally  said  that  Allwrtiis  Magnus  was  the  first 
to  record  it  in  his  Compositum  de  Compositis,  but  this  is  not  correct. 
After  his  description  of  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  which  is  very 
similar  to  Geber's,  he  says:  "  It  dissolves  silver  and  separates  it  from 
gold;  it  calcines  mercury  and  crocus  martins;  it  stains  the  human 
skin  with  ar  black  color  difficult  to  remove."  As  given  in  the  texts 
this  latter  passage  certainly  refers  to  the  acid  and  not  to  the  solution 
of  silver.     But  there  may  have  Iteen  some  silver  in  the  acid. 

In  J.  B.  Porte's  Magia  Natnralis  (1589)  liber  10,  caption  20,  we  find 
a  modification  of  Geber's  old  recipe  for  making  aqua  fortis,  for  part- 
ing silver  from  gold,  by  distilling  niter  and  alum,  also  for  making 
aqua  regia  by  adding  sal  ammoniac  to  the  other  ingredients,  and  another 
for  sulphuric  acid.  In  liber  16  he  gives  a  number  of  methods  for 
secret  writing,  among  others  writing  on  the  skin  with  a  solution  of 
silver  in  aqua  fortis,  and  in  liber  20  he  gives  a  method  of  disguising 
oneself  for  some  time  by  applying  the  same  solution  over  the  body. 
It  is  curious  that  he  should  not  have  thought  of  applying  the  solution 
to  paper. 

In  the  well-known  work  by  Caneparius,  Dc  Atramentis  (1619),  deal- 
ing with  the  preparation  of  pigments  and  inks  of  various  kinds,  we 
might  have  expected  to  find  mention  of  the  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate 
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of  Mlvcr  a«  n  sympathetic  ink  or  an  an  indelliblo  marking  ink,  but  he 
says  nothing  of  tht)^,  though  he  niontionfi  the  use  of  silver  for  writing. 

He  gives,  however,  several  recipes  for  making  azure  blue  pigments 
from  silver,  gold,  and  mercury,  which,  in  the  case  of  silver,  all  depend 
on  the  formation  of  an  impure  chloride,  or  double  chloride  of  silver 
and  copper,  by  the  action  of  the  vapors  of  vinegar  and  sal  ammoniac 
upon  thin  plates  of  silver  inclosed  in  a  tight  vessel  and  left  for  some 
time  under  warm  dimg  or  grape  husks,  etc.  There  is  no  mention  of 
any  addition  of  mercury  as  recommended  by  Agricola. 

Angclus  Sala,  in  hisOpcraMedico-Chymica  (1647),  mentions  the  stain- 
ing of  the  hands  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  but  says  it  has  not  the 
strong  corrosive  action  of  nitric  acid,  and  when  some  of  the  salt  was 
kei)t  in  paper  for  about  a  year  the  paper  was  darkened  but  not  cor- 
roded. He  also  notes  that  powdered  lunar  caustic  (lapis  funaris) 
exposed  to  sunshine  appeared  like  the  blackest  ink;  this  was  after- 
wards quoted  by  Kirchcr.  He  noticed  the  same  change  of  color  if  it 
was  mixed  with  solution  of  gold.  He  gives  full  instructions  for  crys- 
tallizing the  solution  of  lapis  lunaris.  Sala  was  the  first  to  recognize 
ammonia  as  a  separate  body. 

In  Glauber's  Opera  Oliymica  (l(i5S)  there  are  several  passages  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  nitmtc  of  silver  solution  for  staining  hard  woods  like 
ebony,  or  for  dyeing  leather  or  featiers  black,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
tirst  mention  of  the  pi-actical  hse  of  it  for  such  purposes.  In  Chriato- 
pber  Packe's  excellent  translation  of  Glauber's  works  (1089),  Philo- 
sophical Furnaces,  Part  H,  caption  28,  page  26,  a  method  of  preparing 
crystallized  silver  nitrate  is  described,  and  the  solubility  of  the  chlo- 
ride in  ammonia  is  noted  as  follows: 


The  remaining  solution  whicii  is  not  oryntallized,  you  may,  in  a  copper  veseet  by 
adding  sweet  waU^r  thereto,  prei'ipitate  over  Ihe  fire  into  a  i^lx  and  tlien  edulcorate 
it  and  dry  it  and  keep  it  for  other  use.  Or  else  you  may  precipital*;  the  same  with 
salt  water  and  so  edulcorate  and  dry  it;  and  you  will  have  a  calx  which  doth  melt 
by  a  gentle  Are  and  ia  of  a  special  nature,  and  in  the  Hpirit  of  urin,  of  salanimoniak, 
of  hartshorn,  of  amber,  of  soot,  and  of  liair  it  doth  easily  disaolve,  and  it  may  be 
prepared  or  turned  into  good  medicineH  as  shortly  in  our  treating  of  the  spirit  of 
urin  shall  be  taught. 

After  describing  scvei-at  medicinal  preparations  of  silver,  as  well  as 
a  green  oil,  made  with  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac  and  useful  for  silvering 
metals  or  glass  he  goes  on  to  mention  other  iLses  of  silver  crystals: 

Lastly,  there  be  many  pretty  things  more  effected  (besides  the  medicinal  use)  by 
means  of  crystal  of  silver — viz,  when  you  dissolve  them  in  ordinary  sweet  rainwater 
you  may  dye  beard,  hair,  skin,  and  nails  of  men  or  beasts  into  carnation  or  pink  red, 
brown,  or  black,  according  as  you  have  put  more  or  leas  thereof  in  the  water,  or  else 
according  as  the  hair  was  more  or  less  wetted  therewith,  whereby  Ihe  asj>ect  of  man 
or  beast  (which  sojiietimes  in  several  occasions  may  not  be  contemned)  is  changed 
so  that  they  can  not  he  known. 
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He  saya  very  little  about  the  chloride,  and  bad  appsi'ently  no  idea  of 
the  action  of  light  or  sunshine  in  producing  tbe  change  of  color  in 
organic  matter  by  the  action  of  sliver  nitrate. 

In  the  same  way  Robert  Boyle  frequently  mentions  the  staining  of 
the  skin  by  solutions  of  silver  or  of  gold  and  also  the  darkening  of  the 
chloride  in  the  air,  but  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  that  it  was  due  to 
the  action  of  light.  Thus,  in  his  General  History  of  the  Air  (1692), 
page  53,  he  says: 

If  we  precipitate  a  strong  solution  of  good  silver  made  in  aqiia  fortis  with  a  c^om- 
jiet«nt  <jiuu)tity  of  Hpirit  of  Mea  salt  we  shall  have  a  poudsr  which  at  Srst  will  be  very 
white;  but  if  the  liquor  ]te  not  poured  oft|  thla  being  expust^d  for  a  good  while  to 
the  air,  it  wuuld  acquiru  on  tbe  surface  a  dark  colour,  which  jterliaps  an  attentive 
eye  will  discern  winewhat  various,  as  this  or  that  kind  of  sattnesa  happens  to  be 
predominant  iu  the  air. 

At  page  52  he  mentions  that  silver  plate  exposed  to  the  air  in  Amster- 
diiui  is  vciy  readily  tarnished,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  Itwkcd  upon  the 
darkening  of  the  chloride  as  something  analogous  and  due  to  saltness 
or  impurity  in  the  air. 

Nicolas  Ijciiiery  also  describes  the  preparation  of  a  medicinal  "  lunar 
tincture"  made  by  dissolving  precipitated  silver  chloride  in  spirit  of 
urine  and  spirit  of  wine.  He  says,  further,  that  the  precipitate  of  sil- 
ver with  salt  darkens  on  drying,  even  in  the  shade,  no  doubt  on 
account  of  a  small  quantity  of  copijer  present. 

SCHULZE'B  OB3EBVATION8. 

Although  the  writings  of  Kunckel  and  Stahl  contain  a  good  deal 
about  the  chemistry  of  the  compounds  of  silver  and  their  reduction  by 
beat  and  chemical  methods,  we  find  no  observations  of  the  darkening 
by  light,  and  the  first  investigation  of  this  action  was  made  by  Johann 
Heinrich  Schulze,  who  published  an  ac<rount  of  his  experiments  in  the 
Acta  of  the  Cesarean  Academy  for  1727.  (A  full  translation  of  this 
paper  appeared  in  this  journal  for  1898,  p.  53.)  Though  these  exper- 
iments were  mentioned  by  Priestley  and  other  authors,  and,  as  I  propose 
to  show,  in  all  probability  led  the  way  to  Wedgwood's  work,  they 
seemed  to  lia\e  entirely"  dropped  out  of  sight  until  they  were  brought 
forward  by  Doctor  Edor  in  1881,  in  his  history  of  photography  pub- 
lished in  the  Photo.  Oorrespondenz.  Like  manj'  valuable  discoveries, 
they  originated  with  the  investigation  of  an  at.«ident.  Schulze  tells  us 
that  while  experimenting  on  the  prejaration  of  the  Bolognian  phos- 
phorus, with  a  mixture  of  chalk  saturated  with  some  aqua  fortis  which 
contained  a  small  quantit5'  of  silver,  at  an  open  window,  he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  color  of  the  surface  changed  to  a  dark  purplish  red, 
while  the  part  untouched  by  the  sun's  rays  remained  unchanged. 
This  curious  fact  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  he  put  aside  his  original 
experiments  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  darkening.     His  Jriends  > 
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siiggeuted  tlmt  it  was  due  to  heat,  but  experiment  showed  it  was  not 
eo.  He  then  divided  the  mixture  into  two  parts,  one  being  kept  in 
the  dark  while  the  bottle  containing  the  other  was  put  in  the  hot  sun 
with  a  thread  passed  round  it  about  the  middle  of  the  jmrt  exposed  to 
the  aun.  After  some  hours'  exposure  the  thread  was  removed,  and 
he'  was  delighted  to  find  that  under  it  the  color  of  the  mixture  was  the 
same  as  that  in  the  back  part  of  the  bottle,  which  had  not  been  exposed. 
The  experiment  was  repeated  in  various  waj's,  and  proved  that  the 
change  of  color  depended  entirely  on  the  sun'a  light,  and  that  heat  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  then  tried  experiments  in  the  converse 
way,  i.  e.,  he  mixed  up  the  fluid  to  give  it  a  uniform  color,  and  then 
covered  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  with  opatpie  bodies,  or  with  cut- 
out words  or  sentences  on  paper,  leaving  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
'  mixture  exposed.  In  this  way  the  words  or  sentences  were  accurately 
and  distinctly  reproduced  on  the  clialk  sediment,  and  the  result  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  man'cl  by  ignorant  people. 

Feeling  tliat  still  further  investigation  was  neccs.sary,  and  believing 
that  the  effects  were  dependent  on  the  mixture  of  chalk  and  aqua  fortis, 
he  tried  several  experiments  with  fuming  spirits  of  niter  and  ordinary 
aqua  fortis  mixed  with  chalk,  but  obtaining  no  result,  he  remembered 
tliat  the  aqua  fortis  he  had  tirst  used  contained  some  silver,  and  that 
the  effects  must  have  l>cen  due  to  it,  l)ecause  he  had  already  noticed 
that  solutions  of  silver  in  aqua  fortis  turned  dark  red  after  exposure 
to  the  sun.  He  then  repeated  iiis  first  experiments  with  an  aqua  fortis 
containing  more  silver,  and  observed  that  the  color  was  more  distinctly 
marked  than  before.  Ho  found  also  that  reflected  sunlight  was  capable 
of  producing  the  same  result.  He  notes  that  other  white  substances, 
sucli  as  hartshorn,  white  magnesia,  ceruse  of  lea<l,  can  be  used  to  show 
the  same  effect  as  with  the  chalk.  Even  then  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  bad  not  penetrated  to  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  and 
only  suggests  the  use  of  it  as  a  means  of  testing  the  presence  of  silver 
in  a  solution.  He  evidently  had  no  idea  of  its  photographic  possi- 
bilities. 

Although  Schulze  did  not  set  out  witli  the  idea  of  making  photo- 
graphic copies  by  means  of  his  silver  and  chalk  mixture,  and  his 
cut-out  stencils  were  only  used  to  give  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
action  of  light,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  experiments  were 
distinctly  photographic  in  that  he  first  produces  his  negative  images 
of  the  thread,  leaving  a  white  line  on  a  dark  ground,  and  then  the 
positive  images,  dark  on  a  white  ground,  of  his  cut-out  words  and 
sentences,  or  in  modern  parlance  his  negative,  or  ciich<5.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  photographic  idea,  and 
further  on  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  how  it  was  taken  up  in  this  coun- 
try and  led  more  or  less  directly  to  Wedgwood's  own  experiments. 
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IIU  FAY   ANI>   HEIJ/JT. 

Ill  the  Mciiioiiri  of  this  French  Academy  for  17;iK,  page  50,  Du  Fay 
has  descrilwd  u  method  of  staining  aerates  l>y  ti'eating  them  with  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  when  dry  exposing  them  to  sunshine; 
the  Holution,  penetrating  to  different  deptlin  in  the  more  or  less  ahisorb- 
ent  laycrn  of  the  stone,  produced  variegated  effects  not  shown  in  the 
original.  In  some  cases  the  solution  was  applied  with  a  pen.  ■  Du  Fay 
aeetn?,  however,  to  have  had  no  idea  of  using  a  steneil,  and  to  have 
worked,  though  almost  contemporaneously,  quite  independently  of 
anything  done  hy  Schulze,  the  staining  of  oltjects  by  silver  nitrate 
solutions  being,  as  we  have  already  seen,  well  known,  though  the 
necessity  of  the  objects  lieing  ex|)osed  to  light  waa  not  so  clearly 
recognized.  He  also  used  solutions  of  gold  and  biHumth,  and  notey 
the  favoral)lc  effect  of  a  eertain  amount  of  moisture  in  strengthening 
the  reduction. 

Similarly,  Hellot,  in  the  same  memoirs  for  1737,  mentions  the  use  of 
a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate  as  a  sympathetic  ink  which  would 
show  nothing  so  long  as  the  paper  were  kept  in  darkness, 'but  on 
exposure  to  the  sun  darkened  and  showed  the  writing  in  a  slaty  gray, 
this  effect  being  due,  as  Ilellot  thought,  to  the  a^'tion  of  some  sulphur- 
ons  principle  in  the  nitric  acid  which  blackened  the  silver.  This  is 
interesting  as,  apparently,  the  first  recorded  graphic  ai>plieiition  of 
silver  nitrate  to  paper. 

BECCAKl's  OBSERVATIONS. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  the  incorrectness  of  the  commonly 
accepted  statement  that  treorgius  Fabricius  was  the  first  to  publish  the 
fact  that  luna  cornea,  or  silver  chloride,  darkened  on  exposure  to 
light,  and,  although  this  darkening  roust  have  been  constantly  observed, 
it  was,  even  up  to  Boyle's  time,  not  attributed  to  the  action  of  light, 
hut  rather  to  some  effect  of  the  air  or  sulphurous  vapors.  That  it  waa 
due  to  the  action  of  light  was  first  i)roved  by  Jacopo  Bartolonieo  Bec- 
cari,  of  Bologna,  in  1757,  by  a  method  very  similar  to  Schulze's  with 
the  nitrate.  His  paper,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Commentaries  of 
the  Bolognian  Academy,  deals  with  the  power  which  I  ight  possesses  of 
itself  to  change  not  only  the  colors  but  likewise  the  texture  of  things. 

Having  a  suspicion  that  the  change  in  color  of  luna  cornea,  gener- 
ally attributed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  was  due  to  light,  he  inclosed 
some  in  a  glass  vessel  and  placed  it  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the 
window  of  a  room  not  very  brilliantly  lighted.  After  some  time  he 
noticed  that  the  luna  cornea  on  the  side  toward  the  window  had  turned 
violet,  while  that  on  the  other  side  away  from  the  light  retained  its 
original  color.  This  showed  that  there  was  some  influence  in  light 
which  caus<^>d  clianges  of  color.  To  make  ijuite  sure,  however,  he  fixed 
SM  mrs 23  Google 
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some  l)lack  paper  on  the  unchanffed  side  of  the  vessel  to  see  if  it  would 
protect  tlie  silver  salt,  and  left  it  again  exposed  till  next  day, when,  on 
returning  to  it,  he  found  that  the  luna  cornea  had  turned  violet  every- 
where except  in  the  parts  protected  by  the  paper.  From  this  he  con- 
cluded that  the  change  was  due  more  to  the  action  of  the  light  than  of 
the  air,  and  that  the  same  is  probably  the  case  with  the  fading  of  the 
colors  of  garments,  for  fullers  when  dyeing  the  more  costly  cloths  only 
consider  a  dye  good  if  the  color  remains  unchanged  after  a  long  exposure 
in  full  daylight,  though  they  probably  attribute  the  injury  to  the  effect 
of  the  air  rather  than  of  light.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted 
to  experiments  by  Bonzo  on  the  changes  of  color  of  silken  I'ibbons  in 
light.  Here,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Schulze,  Beccari's  experiment  was  more 
photochemical  than  photographic. 

DB.  WILLIAM  lewis's-  INVESTIGATIONS. 

So  far  it  had  been  recognized  that  the  change  of  color  of  silver 
compounds  wns  due  to  the  action  of  light,  but  nothing  had  been  done 
to  show  what  chemical  changes  took  place  during  this  action  or  what 
were  the  conditions  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  first  to  make  any  investiga- 
tion in  this  dii-ection  was  Dr.  William  Lewis,  M.  D.,  F,  R.  S.,  the 
author  of  many  works  on  technical  chemistry.  In  hi.s  Commercium 
Philosophicum  Technicum,  or  Philosophical  Commerce  of  Arts  (1763), 
he  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  his  investigations  into  the  cause  of 
the  coloration  of  ivory,  bone,  wood,  or  stone  treated  with  solution  ol 
silver  nitrate  and  exposed  to  sunshine.  He  repeated  Schulze's  experi- 
ments with  chalk  moistened  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  both  while 
wet  and  after  being  dried,  and  notes  that  the  color  is  produced  only 
on  those  parts  on  which  the  sun  shines,  and  that  distinct  characters  may 
be  exhibited  on  the  ma.ss  by  intercepting  a  part  of  the  sun's  light  by 
threads  or  cut  paper.  He  found  that  the  color  thus  produced  on  the 
chalky  mixture  was  not  so  deep  as  it  was  on  bone  or  ivory  and  was 
entirely  superficial,  so  that  by  shaking  up  the  mixture  it  again  appeared 
white.  By  exposing  the  mixtni-e  constantly  to  light  for  many  weeks 
and  frequently  shaking  it,  he  was  able  to  darken  it  throughout,  though 
weakly.  The  light  of  a  candle  or  the  ordinary  warmth  of  a  fire  had 
no  effect,  but  at  a  considerable  heat  the  matter  liecamo  brown,  though 
it  did  not  become  black  as  it  did  in  the  sun. 

Ho  also  tried  several  earthy  bodies  and  found  that  thase  which 
dissolve  in  acids,  the  ashes  of  vegetables,  of  bones  and  horns,  darkened 
in  the  same  way  as  chalk  and  other  mineral  calcareous  earths.  Pow- 
dered flint  remained  perfectly  iincolored,  oven  after  six  months' 
exposure  in  the  sun.  White  clay,  plaster  of  Paris,  and  powdered  talc 
also  remained  uncolored;  and  even  chalk  itself,  previously  satiated  with 
vitriolic  acid  so  as  not  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  acid  in  which  the  silver 
was  dissolved,  was  unchanged.     He  concluded,  therefore,  that  to  pro- 
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duce  a  black  utain  from  solution  of  wilver,  it  was  necessar)-  not  only 
that  the  substance  moistened  with  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  a<;tioii 
of  solar  light,  but  that  it  should  contain  some  matter  which  tho  nitrous 
acid  might  dissolve  preferably  to  the  silver  which  it  already  held  dis- 
solved. He  observes  that  though  this  is  plainly  the  case  with  bones, 
horns,  hair,  marble,  and  other  bodies  which  are  stained  l>y  the  silver 
solution,  there  are  also  some  stones,  such  as  agate,  in  which  a  sub- 
stance soluble  l>y  the  acid  has  not  yet  discovered  itself.  (In  another 
place  he  refers  to  Du  Fay's  experiments  with  ^^ates  already  noted.) 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  this  production  of  a  dark  <'olor  by  the  action 
of  the  sun  is  not  peculiar  to  .TOlution  of  silver,  or  to  a  combination  of 
this  solution  with  soluble  earths,  and  notes  that  precipitated  nitrate  of 
bismuth  and  mercurius  dulcis,  a  combination  of  quicksilver  with  the 
marine  acid  (calomel),  suffer  a  like  change,  but  do  not  become  black  ' 
like  silver.     He  does  not  mention  the  action  of  light  on  silver  chloride. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  book  he  notes  also  that  the  solution  of  gold 
in  atjua  regia  stains  the  skin  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  sulwtances 
purple,  the  coloring  being  hastened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  free 
air  and  favored  by  the  presence  of  moisture.  He  mentions  several 
other  preparations  of  the  muriate  of  gold  combined  with  seal  salt, 
nit«r,  or  .-Mil  ammoniac,  as  well  as  solutions  in,  ether  and  volatile  oils. 
He  also  discusses  the  staining  power  of  a  solution  of  platinum  in  aqua 
re^a  in  the  light  and  finds  it  much  less  than  that  of  gold.  It  gives  a 
brown  stain  to  organic  materials  dipped  in  it,  but  in  most  cases  water 
washes  off  the  stain. 

CONNKCnON    BKTWKKN   S<:iIUiaK   ANI»   WKIXIWOOK. 

These  very  interesting  researches  are,  like  the  previous  ones  of 
Schulze  and  Beccari,  more  photochemical  than  photographic,  though 
they  fonn  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  history  of  silver  printing 
which  has  hitherto  been  quite  overlooked.  They  are  the  more  impor- 
tant because  it  appears  extremely  probable  that  they  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  Schulze  and  Wedgwood,  for  we  find  in  Dr. 
Thomas  Thomson's  History  of  Chemistry  (Vol.  I,  p.  2f)(}),  that  at  Doc- 
tor Lewis's  death,  in  1781,  all  the  manuscript  volumes  containing  hia 
experiments  and  collet^tions  from  other  authors  which  had  been  com- 
piled by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Chicholm,  who  had  been  with  him  for  many 
years,  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  also  took  Mr.  Chicholm 
into  his  own  service  and  put  him  in  charge  of  his  lalioratory.  Accord- 
ing to  Miss  Meteyard  (Life  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  2.  p.  465),  the  name 
of  this  assistant  was  Alexander  Chisholm;  he  had  been  thirty  yeai-s 
with  Doctor  Lewis,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  and  entered  Wedgwood's 
service  at  Etruria  as  secretar}-  and  chemical  assistant  in  1782,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  his  light-hand  man.  He  died  in  18i'7.  From 
Mr,  Litchfield's  "Tom  Wedgwood"  (p.  5),  it  appears  that  Chisholqi  (or 
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Chisolm,  as  Litcb6eld  spells  it)  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  educa- 
tion of  young  Tom.  He  waa  a  good  chemist,  a  man  of  education,  and 
at  least  something  of  a  classical  scholar,  and  the  boy  secraa  to  have 
received  much  of  his  scicntiiic  and  classical  training  from  him,  and 
when  at  the  university  corresponded  freely  with  him,  chiefly  on  chem- 
ical topics,  lie  no  doubt  also  assisted  him  in  bis  early  experiments. 
This  connection  of  Chisliolm,  first  with  Doctor  Lewis  and  the  photo- 
chemical experiments  recorded  in  tlie  Commercium  Philosophicunj 
Tecbnicum,  and  then  with  the  Wedgwoods,  throws  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  probable  origin  of  Tom  Wedgwood's  photographic 
experiments,  and  it  is  possible  that  if  any  of  the  correspondence 
between  Tom  Wedgwood  and  Cbisholm,  or  any  of  the  latters  manu- 
script notes,  are  still  available,  some  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  may  yet  be  obtainable. 

DOCTOK  PRIESTLBT. 

In  177si  Dr.  Josupb  Priestley  published  his  valuable  History  of  Dis- 
coveries relating  to  Light,  Vision,  and  Color,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  {p.  378)  that  he  was  a  believer  in  the  theory  that  light  was  a  real 
substance,  consisting  of  particles  of  matter  emitted  by  luminous  bodies, 
and  considered  that  this  view  was  favored  by  experimenta  demonstrat- 
ing that  the  color  and  inward  texture  of  some  bodies  are  »^hanged  I>y 
exposure  to  light.  He  notes  Duhamers  researches  on  the  purple 
color  extracted  from  a  shellfish  found  in  Provence,  which  is  developed 
by  sunshine;  also  Beceari's  expeiiraents  with  luna  cornea,  already 
mentioned.  With  regard  to  this  he  remarks  that  it  does  not  appear 
that  Beccarius  knew  on  what  ingredient  in  the  composition  the  chan^ 
of  color  depended,  and  then  he  fully  describes  Schulze's  experiments, 
which  prove  it  to  have  been  the  silver.  Although  Doctor  Lewis's 
book  is  mentioned  in  the  list  of  authorities  consulted  )»y  Priestley  io 
the  preparation  of  his  history,  ho  makes  no  mention  of  his  chemical 
investigation  of  Schulze's  experiment,  but  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
further  experiments  of  Bonzius  and  Beccarius  on  the  action  of  light 
on  ribbons,  etc. ;  but  these  do  not  concern  us  at  present. 

In  connection  with  Priestley  it  may  be  noted  that  Josiah  Wedgwood, 
the  father  of  Tom,  waj*  a  sulwcriber  to  this  book  of  Priestley's,  and 
we  may  agree  with  Miss  Meteyard  that  it  was  not  unlikely  that  young 
Wedgwood  would  know  the  book,  especially  as  ho  was  interested  in 
questions  bearing  on  light  and  heat.  Moreover,  Mr.  Litchfield  men- 
tions (op.  cit.,  p.  19)  that  while  working  at  the  long  series  of  experi- 
ments descrit)ed  in  his  two  papers  of  1791-92  Tom  Wedgwood  was 
corresponding  with  Priestley,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family, 
and  if  he  were  working  ut  photography  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
improbal)lo  that  his  attention  would  have  been  drawn  to  Schulze's 
experiment,  even  if  Cbisholm  had  not  already  told  him  of  it. 
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"We  next  find  Schulze's  experiment  included  by  Di-.  William  Hooper 
in  hia  Rational  Reereationu  (1774,  4,  143)  under  the  heading  "Writing 
on  glass  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,"  It  was  repeated  by  Halle  in  1784 
in  his  Magie,  oder  die  Zanberkrafte  der  Natur,  who  mentions  writing 
with  sympathetic  inks  made  of  .solutions  of  gold  or  silver,  and  it 
appears  also  in  later  collections  of  cbeuiical  experiments.  Here  we 
have  the  first  distinctly  graphic  application  of  Hchulze's  experiment, 
and  nothing  else  of  the  kind  is  given  by  Hooper.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  experiment  the  cut-out  stencils  (or,  as  Schtcndl  calls  them,  "  nega- 
tives") were  more  suitable  than  the  positive  prints  or  projections  used 
by  Wedgwood  and  Davy.  No  thought  of  fixing  or  of  multiplying 
copies  of  his  light  images  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Schulze  or  to  any 
of  those  who  deMcril>ed  his  experiment,  and,  indeed,  from  the  nature 
of  it,  it  was  not  likely  to  do  so.  In  this  sense  he  certai  nly  fell  short  of 
the  photographic  ideal  which  Davy  and  Wedgwood  undoubtedly  had 
before  them. 

schkele's  observations. 

In  1777  Carl  Wilhelm  Scheele  published  his  well-known  observations 
and  experiments  on  air  and  fire  (Aeris  atque  Ignis  examen  chemicum. 
Upsala  and  Lips,  1777),  of  which  translations  were  published  in  Ger- 
man, French,  and  English.  He  also  was  a  believer  in  the  prevailing 
theory  of  light  being  a  body,  and  that  the  light  of  the  sun  v/aa  the 
same  as  of  a  burning  candle.  He  sets  himself  to  prove  the  presence 
of  an  inflammable  principle  in  light  (sec.  60),  and  starts  with  the 
blackening  of  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  piece 
of  chalk,  noting  that  reflected  white  light  produces  the  same  cfi'ect, 
but  heat  does  not;  then  he  asks  whether  this  black  color  should  be 
real  silver,  and  in  the  following  sections  describes  a  series  of  experi- 
ments he  made  to  prove  it.  The  most  important,  photographically, 
are  in  section  63,  in  which  he  describes  how  he  first  of  all  prepared 
silver  chloride  by  precipitation  with  sal  ammoniac  from  solution  of 
the  nitrate,  washed  and  dried  the  precipitate,  and  expo-sed  it  on  paper 
to  the  sun  for  two  weeks,  when  the  surface  of  the  white  powder  grew 
blat^k.  The  powder  was  then  stirred  and  the  operation  repeated 
several  times.  He  then  poured  some  caustic  spirit  of  sal  ammoniac 
upon  the  darkened  chloride,  and  found  that  the  anmionia  dissolved  a 
quantity  of  the  chloride,  though  some  black  powder  remained.  This 
was  washed  and  dissolved  in  pure  nitrous  acid  and  was  again  precipi- 
tated as  luna  cornea.  Consequently  the  blackness  which  the  luna 
cornea  acquires  from  the  sun's  light,  and  likewise  the  solution  of  silver 
poured  on  chalk,  is  silver  by  reduction.  In  further  experiments  he 
showed  that  during  the  exposure  of  luna  cornea  to  light  under  water 
the  latter  takes  up  nmriatic  acid,  which  can  be  pro\ed  by  its  again 
precipitating  luna  cornea  in   a  solution  of  silver  nitrate;   also  that 
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luna  cornea,  wbcii  exposed  to  light,  moistened  with  nitric  acid,  does 
not  change  color.  In  section  (Iti  he  demonstrative  the  prenence  of 
phlogiston  in  light,  and  nhows  that  light  itself  is  not  phlogiston  bj 
placing  in  the  colored  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  paper  on  which  some 
luna  cornea  had  been  spread,  when  it  was  found  that  the  darkening 
took  place  much  more  rapidly  in  the  violet  rays  than  in  theothei's; 
i.  e,,  the  calx  of  silver  more  quickly  separates  the  phlogiston  from  the 
violet  than  from  the  other  rays,  lie  thus  shows  that  light  can  not  be 
considered  as  a  simple  substance  or  an  element.  These  observations 
of  Scheele's.  scanty  as  they  are,  mark  a  very  distinct  advance  in  photo- 
chemical knowledge,  and  demonstrate  fully  the  decompositions  that 
take  place  by  the  exposure  of  silver  compounds  to  light,  so  far  as  the 
imperfect  I'hemical  theories  of  the  time  allowed.  It  may  >«  noted  that 
Scheele  did  not  discover  the  solubility  of  silyer  chloride  in  ammonia, 
as  it  apparently  was  known  to  some  of  the  alchemists,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Glauber  and  Lemery;  also,  in  17(tl, 
by  Marggraf,  who  describes  the  preparation  of  ammonia  (spiritum 
urinosura),  and  says  that  he  can  only  say  of  it  that  it  dissolves  luna 
cornea  in  the  cold.     (Chymist-her  iichriften,  pp.  02  and  28i.) 

SENEBIER   AND   PHOTOHETBY. 

Scheele's  ol>servations  were  repeated  and  developed  further  by  Jean 
Senel)ier,  but  more  particularly  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  light 
on  vegetation.  His  book,  M^moires  Physico-chymiques  sur  I'intiuence 
de  la  lumiere  solaire  pom  nioditier  Ics  Ptres  dea  trois  regnes  de  la 
Nature,  et  surtout  ceux  du  r^gne  vi?g6tal  (1782),  contains  a  vast  num- 
ber of  interesting  ob8er\ations  on  the  disengagement  of  air  or  gas 
from  leaves  under  water  in  sunshine,  on  the  production  and  devel- 
opment of  conferva;  in  water,  on  etiolation  and  the  effects  of  colored 
lights  and  of  the  different  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum  on  the  growth 
of  plants.  He  recognized  the  greater  activity  of  the  violet  ray.  He 
preceded  Herschel  in  the  examination  of  the  temperature  of  the  differ- 
ent rays  of  the  spectrum  but  failed  to  note  the  special  heating  power 
of  the  ultra-red  rays  or  tlic  extension  of  action  beyond  the  violet.  In 
the  latter  case  he  placed  the  chloride  in  saucers  and  threw  the  spectrum 
on  them.  Had  he  used  strips  of  paper  he  would  probably  have 
observed  the  ultra-violet  rays.  In  many  of  his  experiments  he  used 
cut-out  masks  or  shades  of  metal  or  other  material  to  cut  off  the  light 
of  the  sun  from  fruit  or  plants  under  observation.  He,  like  others  of 
his  time,  t>elicvod  tluit  light  was  a  material  substance,  and  also  in  the 
existence  of  phlogiston,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  translate  bis 
meaning  into  conformity  with  modern  ideas. 

He  investigated  tlie  changes  of  color  in  various  woods  by  the  action 
of  light,  using  slips  of  sheet  lead  as  shades,  also  glazed  boxes  litted 
with  various  colored  glasses  or  different  thicknesses  of  the  samo.glass. 
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He  alaouacd  colored  ribbons  or  pupcrs  indifferent  thicknesses  to  jfrad- 
uatt^  the  amount  and  eolor  of  the  li^rht  falling  on  tlic  woods,  and  thus 
appears  to  have  been  the  lirst  to  use  a  ])hotonicter.  He  found  that 
the  change  of  color  was  due  to  the  resinous  constituents  of  the  wood 
and  the  liability  to  change  depended  on  the  amount  of  resin  present. 
He  doe!4  not  seem  to  have  made  any  observations  on  changes  in  the 
solubility  of  rosins  after  exposure  to  light,  hut  apparently  recognized 
that  the  light  brought  about  an  oxidation,  and  that  some  resins  are 
bleached  while  others  are  darkened. 

In  the  fourteenth  memoir  (Vol.  Ill,  p.  ItH)  ho  discusses  the  action 
of  light  on  mineral  substances  and,  B-fUr  briefly  noting  its  action  on 
several  metallic  compounds,  he  deals,  in  section  3,  page  192,  with 
the  compounds  of  silver,  and  especially  the  chloride  (luna  cornea). 
He  refers  to  the  previous  work  of  Beccari,  Meyer,  Schulze,  and 
Scheele,  and  proposes  to  extend  it.  Not  content  with  the  simple 
experiment  with  a  cut-out  stencil  of  sheet  brass,  he  instituted  a  series 
of  photometric  observations,  by  exposing  the  chloride  under  a  varying 
number  of  thicknesses  of  paper  or  slips  of  different  woods  or  of  glass. 
He  confirmed  Scheele's  experiment  with  the  spectrum  and  extended 
it  by  measuring  the  length  of  time  it  took  each  ray  to  darken  the 
chloride,  and  found  that  while  the  more  refrangible  rays  at  the  blue 
end  only  took  from  fifteen  to  thirty-live  seconds  the  less  refrangible 
from  the  yellow  to  the  red  required  from  five  and  one-half  to  twenty 
minutes. 

Valuable  and  interesting  as  Senebier's  observations  are  as  a  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology,  they  did  not  advance 
photography  very  much,  except  in  so  far  as  they  marked  the  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  photometric  measurement,  which  in  recent 
yeai-8  has  been  recognized  as  the  only  reliable  basis  of  scientific 
photographic  investif^tion,  and  perhaps  no  one  has  contributed  more 
to  this  than  our  esteemed  president.  Sir  William  Abney. 

BEBTHOLLET. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  1785  Borthollet  pub- 
lished some  researches  on  the  action  of  light  upon  plaTiLs,  etc.,  as  well 
as  upon  silver  chloride  under  water,  and  attributed  the  darkening  of 
the  silver  salt  to  a  partial  reduction  of  the  metal  caused  by  the  disen- 
gagement of  oxygen  loosely  combined  with  it.  He  explains  this  as 
being  conformable  to  a  law  of  affinity  under  which  the  adherence  of 
any  element  increases  in  proportion  as  its  quantity  grows  less,  and 
remarks  that  gold,  silver,  and  mercury  are  precipitated  on  animal 
substances  in  this  medium  state  between  the  oxide  and  the  metal. 
Doctor  Eder  notes  that  Berthollet  was  thus  the  first  to  suggest  the 
formation  of  a  subchloride  or  oxj'subchloride  by  the  action  of  light 
on  silver  chloride.     BorthoIietV  views  were  afterwards  changed  moret 
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in  tonfonuity  with  Scheele's  observation  that  liydi-ochloriu  acid  Tvas 
found  in  the  water  after  exposure  of  the  chloride  to  lijrht.  (Kssai  de 
IStatique  Oliiniique,  1803.)  He  also  found  that  the  ))la<^tkcnod  chloride 
dissolved  in  umiuonia  as  well  as  the  white  and  wa^  unchanged.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  disengagement  of  oxygen  from  the  chloride,  the 
gas  bubbles  noticed  being  due  to  air  adhering  to  it.  This  was  further 
proved  by  melting  some  blackened  chloride  in  a  retort,  iis  well  as  by 
exposing  some  white  chloride  to  a  moderate  heat  till  it  blackenttd 
before  melting.  In  Iroth  cases  hydrochloric  acid  waw  evolved,  but  no 
oxygen.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  light  simply  brings  about  the 
separation  of  a  portion  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  the 
silver,  and  the  same  effect  cim  lie  produced  by  heat.  Another  portion 
of  white  chloride  set  in  a  dark  place  in  a  current  of  air  darkened 
almost  as  quickly  a.s  if  light  had  acted  upon  it.  The  air,  therefore, 
had  caused  the  disengagement  of  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
must  escape  if  the  chloride  blackens,  and  this  result  can  be  brought 
about  iu  various  ways.  We  may  note  that  Stahl  {Anweisung  zur 
Mctallurgie,  1720)  mentions  this  remarkable  volatility  of  the  precipi- 
tated chloride  and  it»  visible  fuming  and  loss  of  substance  when 
exposed  to  a  strong  current  of  air.  In  another  work  he  also  notes  the 
darkening  and  volatilization  of  luna  cornea  when  heated  with  access 
of  air,  and  attributes  the  change  of  color  to  the  action  of  sulphur. 

Some  experiments  by  the  Abb^  A.  M.  Vassali,  described  in  two 
papers  entitled  "Pamlleie  de  la  Lumiere  Solaire  avec  celle  du  Feu 
commnn,"  published  in  Vol.  V  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Turin  Academy 
(1791-92),  may  be  noticed.  He  shows  that  precipitated  silver  chloride 
can  be  darkened,  though  slowly,  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  as  well  as  by 
solar  rays;  also  that  it  could  be  slightly  darkened  by  the  light  of  the 
full  moon,  especially  if  it  were  concentrated  by  a  lens.  (This  result 
was  disputed  by  subsequent  observers.)  He  concludes,  therefore,  that 
the  light  of  the  moon  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  flame  or  of  sunlight,  but 
not  so  intense.  He  used  the  chloride  taken  moist  from  a  bottle  and 
spread  on  unsized  paper.  In  the  second  paper,  he  describes  an  experi- 
ment made  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  dry  chloride  after 
exposure  to  light,  and  how  on  concentrating  the  sunlight  with  a  lens 
the  chloride  was  partly  reduced  to  luetal. 


More  closely  connected  with  photograph}'  is  the  work  of  Mrs.  Ful- 
hamc,  as  described  in  her  IxKik,  An  Essa}'  on  Combustion,  with  a  view 
to  a  new  Art  of  Dying  and  Painting,  etc.  (1794).  She  began  her 
experiments  in  17S0  in  making  cloths  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals 
by  chemical  protresses.  She  also  prepared  maps  iu  w  Inch  the  rivers 
were  shown  in  silver  and  the  towns,  etc.,  in  gold,  and  it  is  evident 
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from  tbiti  and  from  tbc  titlu  of  her  book  that  ahe  had  an  idL>a  of  the 
graphic  applieutiun  of  reducing  solutions  of  silver  and  gold  upon  silk. 
It  is  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  she  docs  not  seem  to  have 
thought  of  making  patterns  on  her  silken  tissues  hy  using  stencils. 
She  refers  to  Doctor  Ijcwis's  experiments,  already  noticed,  and  could 
have  got  tlic  idea  from  his  account  of  Schulze's  experiment.  There 
is,  howe\er,  iio  mention  of  it,  and  she,  like  her  predecessors,  treated 
the  question  of  the  reduction  of  metallic  salts  or  solutions  by  light 
almost  entirely  from  its  chemical  side.  Though  at  fault  as  regards 
her  ideas  of  the  nature  of  light,  she  made  a  great  mauy  very  interest- 
ing experiments  on  the  reduction  of  gold  and  silver  by  chemical  proc- 
esses, as  well  as  by  the  action  of  light  on  pieces  of  silk  treated  with 
solutions  of  chloride  of  gold  or  nitrate  of  silver.  She  found  that  light 
had  little  or  no  action  on  them  when  they  were  carefully  dried  l)efore 
exposure,  while  if  they  were  moistened  with  water,  the  metal  was  very 
easily  reduced.  She  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  water 
was  necessary  to  effect  the  reduction,  as  it  also  was  in  the  case  of  other 
reducing  agents  she  tried,  including  hydi-ogen  gas,  phosphorus,  sul- 
phur, and  some  of  its  volatile  compounds,  charcoal,  acids,  ett^  The 
favoring  etfect  of  moisture  in  the  case  of  the  reduction  of  gold  and 
silver  by  light,  had,  as  we  have  alreadj'  seen,  Ixsen  noticed  by  Du  Fay 
and  Lewis,  but  not  investigated  as  it  was  by  Mrs.  Fuihame. 

The  account  of  her  experiments  with  light  is  in  the  eighth  chapter, 
of  her  book  (p.  14!i},  beaded  ''Reduction  of  Metals  by  Light."  She 
first  shows  by  experiments  with  strips  of  silk  treated  with  solutions  of 
nitro-muriate  of  gold  and  niti-ate  of  silver,  dried  and  suspended  over 
water  and  kept  in  darkness  for  three  months,  that  water  alone  has  not 
the  |)ower  of  reducing  metals  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 
She  then  describes  a  series  of  parallel  experiments  with  strips  of  silk 
treated  with  solutions  of  the  same  salts;  (3  and  7)  dried  in  the  air  and 
suspended  in  a  window  exposed  to  the  sun  for  about  three  months, 
both  showing  considerable  darkening  and  partial  reduction,  stronger 
with  the  silver  than  the  gold;  (4  and  8)  dried  and  suspended  in  crystal 
phials  over  dry  carbonate  of  potush,  the  phials  being  sealed  with  wax 
and  expost'd  to  the  sun  as  l»cfore,  both  strips  showing  only  a  very 
slight  reduction  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  silk;  (5  and  10)  the  slips 
after  being  dipped  in  the  .solutions  of  gold  aud  silver  were  placed  upon 
china  plates  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  being  kept  wet  with  water  during 
the  exposure.  In  the  case  of  the  gold  the  color  soon  changed  to  purple 
and  after  an  hour  the  silk  was  covered  with  a  coating  of  bright  reduced 
gold.  With  silver  the  silk  also  soon  darkened  and  in  four  hours  had 
acquired  a  hlackish-gray  color,  but  further  exposure  was  required  to 
show  purticles  of  silver  on  the  under  side  of  the  silk;  (tJ  and  11)  the 
slips  were  dipped  in  alcoholic  .solutions  of  the  gold  and  silver  salts  and 
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.  exposed  ill  the  same  way  on  china  plates,  hut  kept  iiiuitit  with  alcohol. 
In  the  case  o(  the  gold  no  change  took  plaio  in  an  hour.  The  experi- 
ment was  interrupted  by  want  of  sun,  and  on  subsequent  exposure  there 
was  a  faint  change  of  color  and  some  reduced  gold.  With  silver  there 
was  more  darketiing,  up  to  reddish  brown,  but  no  blackening  after 
four  days'  exposure.  -  In  (9)  a  slip  of  silk  was  dipped  in  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  and  after  very  careful  drying  in  darkness  over 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  phial  waM  exposed  to  light  over  the  acid  for  about 
three  months  without  the  slightest  change  of  color. 

From  these  experimentn  she  concludes:  (1)  That  water  is  essential 
to  the  reduction  of  metals  by  light;  (2)  that  light  does  not  reduce 
metals  by  giving  them  phlogiston;  nor  (3)  bj'  fusing  and  expelltng- 
their  oxygen;  (4)  light  is  a  combustible  body,  for  it  a«'ts  like  hydro- 
gen, phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  in  the  reduction  of  metals, 
and  further,  that  it  is  obvious  that  light  reduces  metals  by  decompos- 
ing water  attracting  the  oxygen,  while  the  hj-drogen  unites,  in  its 
nascent  state,  to  the  oxygen  of  the  metal  and  reduces  it,  forming  at  the 
same  time  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  decomposed.  In  chapter 
10  she  gives  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  decomposition  of  water 
which  takes  place  when  -silver  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic  form  by 
iron  and  other  metals,  the  precipitant  uniting  with  the  oxygen,  while 
tlie  hydrogen  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  precipitated  metal, 
forming  water,  and  reduces  the  metal. 

These  principles  are  applicable  in  the  same  way  to  the  reduction  of 
silver  by  acid  ii-on  solutions,  as  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  She  also 
notes  the  reducing  power  of  gallic,  tartaric,  and  formic  acids  on 
metallic  salts.  In  considering  her  work  it  must  be  remembered  that 
chemical  science  was  in  a  very  trafisitional  state  at  the  time  she  wrote, 
but  it  is  interesting  because  it  led  to  further  investigation  of  the  action 
of  light  on  silver  compounds  by  Count  Rumford,  Ritter,  Berthollet, 
and  others.  Her  little  treatise  was  translated  into  German  by  Lentia, 
and  favorably  reviewed  by  Ritter.  A  very  appreciative  account  of 
the  experiments  with  light  is  to  be  found  in  Placidus  Heiurich's  prize 
essay,  "Von  der  Natur  und den  EigenschaftendesLichtes"(St.  Peters- 
burg, 1808,  p.  lOfi).  We  find  several  of  her  experiments  repeated  in 
a  little  book  of  chemical  recreations  (Rational  Amusement,  by  W.  M. 
Toulmin,  Calcutta,  1822),  among  them  niethods  of  drawing  silver  or 
gold  figures  of  flowers,  etc.,  upon  silken  ribbons.  Many  of  her  obser- 
vations were  confirmed  and  extended  by  Count  Rumford  in  a  paper 
entitled  "An  inquiry  concerning  the  chemical  properties  that  have 
been  attributed  tolight"  {Phil.  Trans.  R.  S.,  1798),  m  which  he  tried 
to  show  that  the  reduction  of  the  gold  or  silver  on  the  tissues  was 
produced,  not  by  any  chemical  combination  of  the  matter  of  light  with 
such  bodies,  but  merely  by  the  heat  which  is  generated  or  excited  by 
the  light  that  is  absorl>ed  by  them. 
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In  Dr.  Josnpli  Black's  Lectures  on  the  Elemeiita  of  Chemistry 
(2,  6tiO),  he  has  fully  treated  of  the  stilts  and  Wst  known  ores  of  silver 
And  discuHsed  ttie  action  of  light  in  <^^hanging  the  color  of  the  chloride 
and  permanently  staining  organic  and  mineral  substances  moistened 
with  the  niti-ate.  Hia  explanation  is  similar  to  Doctor  Lewis's,  and  he 
ways  thoHC  bodies  to  which  the  solution  is  applied  attract  the  acid 
from  the  calcined  silver,  while  at  the  same  time  this  metal  is  restored 
to  itfi  metallic  state,  or  made  to  approach  tliat  state,  by  the  action  of 
the  light,  which  expels  from  the  calx  a  quantity  of  vital  air.  This 
effect  of  light  in  this  and  other  similar  examples  is  well  known  by 
experience,  biit  it  is  not  clearly  understood  how  it  is  produced.  Of 
the  chloride  he  says  that  if  perfectly  dry  and  white  it  will  not  change 
its  color  in  air  that  is  also  perfectly  dry,  although  atrcessible  to  light, 
and  then  he  discusses  Scheele's  and  Berthollet's  experiments  upon  it. 
These  lectures  were  written  before  1790. 

WILLIAM    HERSCHKL    AND   RITTEK. 

In  1800  William  Herschel,  following  somewhat  in  the  footsteps  of 
Senebier,  discovered  the  heat  rays  beyond  the  visible  red  rays,  by 
means  of  thermometrical  observations,  and  this  discovery  was  followed 
in  1801  by  the  almost  more  important  one,  so  far  as  photography  is 
concerned,  made  by  J.  W.  Kitter  of  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays  and 
of  their  strong  chemical  action  upon  salts  of  silver.  The  first  account 
of  these  results  appears  in  an  extract  from  a  letter  from  Herren  Hit- 
ter and  BOckmann,  in  Gilbert's  Annalen,  Volume  VII,  1801,  page  527, 
discussing  HerschePs  results.  He  (Ritter)  says:  "On  February  22, 
I  also  came  upon  solar  rays  on  the  violet  side  of  the  color  spectrum 
and  beyond  it,  and  indeed  proved  it  by  means  of  horn  silver.  They 
reduce  even  more  strongly  than  the  violet  light  itself,  and  the  extent 
of  these  rays  is  very  great."  A  further  communication  was  made  in 
the  Erlangen  Literatur  Zeitung,  ISOl,  No.  16,  page  121,  and  a  complete 
account  of  the-  investigations  was  given  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Jena  Society  for  the  Investigation  of  Nature,  in  the  spring  of  1801 
(reprinted  in  the  collected  works  of  Ritter,  Physisch-Chemisch 
Abhandlungen,  II,  81).  It  is  entitled  "  Remarks  on  Herschel's  recent 
researches  on  light,"  and  is  a  most  interesting  paper,  more  so  as 
regards  the  chemical  action  of  the  red  and  violet  ends  of  the  spec- 
trum than  for  any  photographic  application. 

As  the  thermometrical  method  used  by  Herschel  for  showing  the 
extension  of  the  spectrum  at  the  red  end  would  have  been  useless  in 
investigating  an  extension  of  the  violet  end,  where  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  not  indicated,  Ritter,  noting  Scheele's  observation  that 
horn  silver,  or  muriate  of  silver,  darkened  much  more  rapidlyjn  the  . 
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violet  than  in  any  other  ray  of  the  Hpectniiii,  followed  his  method. 
A  strip  of  strong  white  paper  was  t-oated  very  evenly  by  iiioaus  of  a 
brush  with  precipitated  silver  chloride  finely  rublwd  down  with  water 
into  a  fteniifluid  luag^a.  When  exposed  moist  in  a  dark  room  to  the 
scJiir  spectrum  of  a  prism,  it  at  once  quickly  darkened  at  a  considerable 
distance  beyond  the  outer  violet,  then  in  the  violet  itself,  and  finally 
showed  the  weakest  action  in  that  part  where  the  blue  loses  itself  in 
the  green.  Through  the  yellow  and  red  and  on  beyond,  the  chloride 
remained  white,  however  long  it  might  be  exposed. 

This  expeiiment,  be  says,  shows  the  presence  of  invisible  rays 
beyond  the  violet  in  continuation  of  the  visible  rays,  and  possessing 
the  same  action,  and  that,  just  as  is  shown  at  tlie  red  end  by  the  ther- 
mometer, their  maximum  action  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  the  visible 
rays  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them.  In  the  same  way  as 
the  heating  action  shown  by  the  thermometer  is  almost  confined  to 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  so  the  darkening  action  on  the  chloride 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  blue  and  violet.  He  reo^rks  that 
Scheele  must  have  made  his  observation  very  casually  not  to  have 
noticed  that  in  half  the  spectrum  there  was  no  action  at  all,  and  it  id 
to  be  regretted  that  he  overlooked  this  fact  and  the  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena  connected  with  it. 

He  then  discusses  the  chemical  nature  of  the  change  in  the  horn 
silver,  which  consists  of  muriatic  acid  and  silver  oxide  (silver  and 
oxygen).  By  the  blackening  of  this  substance  the  silver  loses  its  oxy- 
gen, and,  since  it  can  not  remain  combined  with  the  acid,  reverts  to  the 
metallic  state,  appearing  black  on  account  of  its  being  finely  divided. 
Consequently  what  occurred  on  the  blue  side  of  the  spectrum  was 
deoxidation,  one  of  the  two  great  processes  into  which  every  chemical 
reaction  finally  resolves  itself.  Its  opposite  is  oxidation.  Seeing 
that  the  deoxidation  took  place  only  at  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum, 
the  question  wa.s  whether  corresponding  oxidation  took  place  at  the 
red  end.  He  -set  himself  to  prove  it  by  exposing  a  strip  of  paper 
coated  with  the  chloride,  but  already  evenly  darkened  in  the  violet  or 
other  part  of  the  blue  end,  so  that  the  i-ed  rays  fell  od  the  darkened 
part,  comparing  it  from  time  to  time  with  a  similarly  darkened  strip. 
He  found  that  near  the  red  and  beyond  it  there  wan  a  place  at  which 
the  darkened  strip  became  distinctly  paler,  and  it  gradually  spread 
till,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  had 
retained  its  original  tint,  which  became  gradually  weaker  until  it 
almost  disappeared  at  a  point  beyond  the  red  and  then  increased  again 
for  a  short  space. 

From  this  he  argues  that  the  lobs  of  color  in  the  darkened  chloride 
was  due  to  oxidation  of  the  silver,  and  that  tliei-eforc  the  red  rays 
have  oxidizing  properties,  agreeing  very  closely  in  gradation  with 
that  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  t^nipcratnrt!  in  Herschel's^cxperiments. 
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Thiw  tho  whole  pmtnatic  spectrum  atiqiiirei*  a  new  dignity  as  chem- 
ical. In  white  light,  >>oth  forces,  oxidation  and  the  chamcteriHtic 
deoxidation,  are  in  a  state  of  opposite  combination.  The  whole  spec- 
trum in  divided  into  two  parts,  tlie  sphere  of  the  one  toward  tlie 
red  being  oxidation,  and  of  the  other,  toward  the  blue,  deoxidation. 

In  a  third  experiment  a  loop,  darkened  atrip  of  the  chloride  pajwr  was 
placed  in  the  spectrum  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  the  outer  ends  of 
the  strip  were  found  unchanged;  l)ut  the  whole  blue  and  violet  side  had 
darkened,  the  maximum  lieiiig  beyond  the  visible  violet  rays,  as  in  the 
first  experiment.  The  whole  of  the  red  end,  on  the  contrary,  became 
lighter,  and  the  maximum  bleaching  action  was,  as  before,  beyond  the 
visible  red  rays.  Similar  results  were  obtained  by  exposing  a  strip  of 
the  white  chloride  paper  in  a  bright  light  and  at  the  same  time  throw- 
ing the  spectrum  upon  it. 

Aiter  discussing  the  relative  oxidizing  and  deoxidizing  powers  of  the 
two  ends  of  the  siwctrum  and  expressing  his  desire  for  exact  measure- 
ments of  the  intcnsit}'  of  the  energy  of  the  various  rays  throughout 
the  ."pectrum,  as  well  as  of  its  extent,  he  says  that  in  chemistry  it  is 
known  that  water  is  the  chemical  medium  in  all  processes  of  oxidation 
and  <l(H>xidation  l>y  the  wet  method.  Bj'  it  alone  can  the  oxidizable  bo 
oxidized  and  the  oxidized  deoxidized,  and  in  I>oth  cases  decomposition 
of  the  water  takes  place.  In  the  first  case  the  oxygen  combines  with 
the  oxidizable  body  and  the  hydrogen  is  set  free  or  combines  with  any 
oxygen  present  in  a  free  or  combined  state  to  form  water  anew.  In 
the  second  case  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  oxidizaldc  body  to  form  water,  while  the  oxygen  formerly  com- 
bined with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water  goes  to  the  oxidizable  body 
present,  the  deoxidation  of  which  it  usually  only  indirectly  brings 
about.  The  active  agent  in  the  first  is  therefore  oxygen,  and  in  the 
second  is  something  which  possesses  the  same  strong  affinity  for 
oxj'gcn  as  hydrogen,  or  is  hydrogen  itself.  He  gives  as  a  parallel 
the  decomposition  of  water  by  electricity  or  magnetism.  In  a  later 
paper  he  completes  the  parallel  by  showing  that  if  the  two  poles  of  a 
voltaic  pile  are  placed  in  half-blackened  silver  oxide  or  chloride  the 
negative  pole  increases  the  darkening,  while  the  positive  entirely  pre- 
vents it.  Perfectly  dry  horn  silver  appears  to  remain  perfectly 
unchanged  in  sunlight  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  water  to  be 
decomposed  and  supply  the  hydn^en  necessary  forthe  reduction.  In 
this  theory  of  the  action  of  water  he  quite  supports  the  theory  put 
forward  by  Mrs.  Fulhame.  Thefa<rt  that  perfectly  dry  silver  chloride 
exposed  in  a  vacuum  remains  white  has  been  proved  bv  Sir  William 
Abney. 

Although  it  appears  from  a  later  paper  that  Ritter  saw  how  impor- 
tant his  results  would  lie  in  connection  with  the  action  of  light  on 
organic  bodies,  it  is  curious  that  he  made  no  similar  experiments  with 
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resinous  and  other  organic  subatances  ehown  by  Senebier  to  be  sensi- 
tive to  light.  He  makes  no  mention  of  Senebier;  but,  Imd  he  known 
of  his  work,  he  would  probably  have  done  so,  as  he  recognized  that  all 
bodies  were  move  or  less  sensitive  to  light. 

Kitter  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  tlie  electrical 
nature  of  sunlight  and  the  unity  of  principle  in  the  i>oIarity  of  chem- 
istry, electricity,  magnetism,  and  heat.  I  can  not  now  dwell  upon  this 
aspect  of  his  work,  but  in  the  light  of  modern  physit^o-chemicai  scien<» 
it  seems  wortbj'  of  attention. 

DOCTOll   WOLLAffrON. 

The  exist*?ncc  of  the  ultra  violet  ray«  was  also  noticed  by  Dr.  .1.  H. 
Wollaston  in  IHiil,  almut  the  same  time  as  they  were  observed  by 
Rittcr.  In  a  note  to  a  communication  to  the  Royal  Society  (Phil. 
Trans.,  1802,  p.  H79),  ho  says: 

Althoutih  what  I  have  alxive  described  comprises  the  whole  of  llie  prjitmatic  wpec- 
trum  that  can  be  rendered  visible,  there  also  pass  on  each  side  of  it  other  rays 
whereof  the  eye  is  not  senaiiile.  From  Doctor  IlertH'hel'eexperimenla  (Phil.  Trana., 
1800)  we  learn  that  on  one  aide  there  are  invisible  raye  oecaxioning  heat  that  are  leee 
refrangible  than  red  light,  and  on  the  other  I  have  myself  observed  (and  the  same 
remark  hae  b«'en  made  by  Mr.  Ritter)  that  there  are  likewise  invisible  rays  of  another 
kind  that  are  more  refracted  than  the  violet.  It  is  by  their  chemical  effects  alone 
that  the  existence  of  the*«  can  be  discovered,  and  by  far  the  most  delicate  test  of 
their  presence  is  tlie  white  muriate  of  silver. 

To  Scheele,  among  many  valuable  discoveriee,  we  are  inilebted  for  having  first 
duly  distinguished  i>etween  radiant  heat  and  light  (Traits  ile  I'Air  et  <ln  Feu,  sees. 
56,  57),  and  to  himalsoweowetheobservation  that  when  muriate  of  silver  is  exposed 
to  the  common  prismatic  spectrum  it  is  blackened  more  in  the  \'iolet  than  in  any 
other  kind  of  light  (sec.  66).  In  repeating  this  experiment  I  found  tliat  the  btack- 
neae  extended  not  only  through  the  space  i>ccupied  by  the  violet,  but  t<)  an  equal 
degree  and  to  alwut  an  equal  distance  beyond  the  visible  fjiectrum,  and  that  by 
narrowing  the  pencil  of  light  received  on  the  prism  the  discoloration  may  be  made 
to  fall  almost  entirely  beyond  the  violet. 

In  a  suKsequent  communication  to  Nicholson's  Journal  (Vol.  VIII, 
1804,  p.  2y3),  he  explains  that  in  tbe  above  note  he  was  careful  to 
express  the  power  exerted  by  the  most  refrangible  rays  on  muriate  of 
silvei"  in  general  terms  as  chemical,  not  merely  from  a  doubt  whether 
they  would  in  other  cases  prodm^e  a  corresponding  etfect,  but  because 
he  had  at  that  time  made  experiments  which  proved  that  the  same  rays 
which  cause  the  emission  of  oxygen  by  muriate  of  silver  occasion  its 
absorption  by  the  resin  usually  called  gum  guaiacuni,  which  turns 
gre<'n  by  absorption  of  oxygen  when  exposed  in  the  air  to  sunshine, 
and  consequently  he  objected  to  Hitter's  designation  of  the  ultra  violet 
rays  as  disoxidizing. 

He  adopted  an  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  prismatic  images  for 
the  purpose  of  his  experiments,  and  in  this  way  must  have  been  one  of 
the  first  to  produce  a  photographic  image  on  silver  chloride  by  means 
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of  a  lena.  Over  a  lens  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  about  twenty- 
four  and  one-fourth  inches  foc-us  ho  pasted  u  circular  piece  of  paper 
having  it:^  radius  one-tenth  of  an  inch  lean  than  tlutt  of  the  lens, 
thus  leaving  a  prismatic  annuliw  corrcHponding  in  the  length  of  its 
circumference  to  a  prism  twenty-two  inches  long,  so  arranged  by 
its  circular  fonii  that  any  one  of  the  colors  might  at  pleasure 
be  brought  to  a  focus,  or  the  spectrum  could  be  received  on  a  ring 
of  any  diameter  retjuired  by  mere  variation  of  the  distance  of  the 
lens.  At  short  distances  the  exterior  margin  of  the  spectrum  was 
red  and  the  violet  within;  at  great^ir  distances  than  the  foi'us  the  order 
of  the  colors  was  reversed,  the  violet  being  on  the  margin  and  the  red 
within.  With  this  apparatus  he  found  that  the  effect  on  umriate  of 
ailver  was  much  accelerated.  At  distances  short  of  twenty-two  and 
one-fouith  inches  a  ring  was  produced,  at  twenty-two  and  one-half  a 
circular  dark-colored  spot,  and  at  about  twenty-three  inches  appeared 
to  be  the  focus  of  these  rays,  as  the  spot  was  then  smallest;  at  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  it  was  larger,  at  twenty-four  and  one-fourth  it  again 
became  a  ring  shaded  to  the  center,  and  at  twenty-four  and  one-half 
(unless  the  pajwr  had  twen  wetted)  the  center  remained  completely 
white,  though  strongly  illuminated.  He  was,  Iiowever,  unable  to 
restore  the  whit«  color  to  the  muriate  after  it  hiul  once  been  tinged, 
however  slightly,  by  exposure  to  the  most  refmngil)lc  rays.  Himilar 
experiments  weif  tried  with  the  gum  guaiacum  on  paper  tinged  with 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  gum. 

THOMAS   WKIKJWOOO. 

We  now  come  to  Thomas  Wedgwood's  experiments.  Though  they 
may  have  been  carried  out  some  years  liefore  thoy  were  published,  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  discuss  them  in  order  of  the  dat*  of  their 
publication  liy  Davy  iii  1802.  Miss  Mcteyard  mentions  (Life  of 
Wedgwood,  2.  586)  with  regard  to  Thomas  Wedgwood's  early  work: 
"His  father  early  in  1774  had  used  the  cameni  obscura  for  taking 
views  for  the  Kussian  service,  and  Doctor  (Matthew)  Turner,  of 
Liverpool,  as  it  was  well  known,  had  either  invented  or  brought  to 
tolerable  perfection  the  art  of  copying  prints  upon  glass  by  striking 
off  impressions  with  a  colored  solution  of  silver  and  fixing  them  on 
the  glass  by  baking  on  an  iron  plat^  in  a  heat  sufficient  to  incorporate 
the  solution  with  the  glass.  With  knowledge  thus  ol>tained  and 
obsen'ation  directed,  it  amounts  to  absolute  certainty  that  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  during  some  of  his  experiments  on  the  production  of  light 
from  different  bodies  by  heat  and  attrition,  made  certain  discoveries 
which  led  practically  to  the  first  principles  of  photogi-aphy."  She 
goes  on  to  discuss  his  sub-sequenl  experiments  with  Davy  and  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  the  images,  and  falls  into  the  mistake  about  the  two 
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early  photographs,  supposed  to  be  by  T.  Wedgwood,  which  were 
brought  before  this  society  in  18fi3,  and  are  now  in  the  society's  col- 
lection. Where  she  got  the  information  about  Dr.  Matthew  Turner's 
burnt-in  silver  printa  she  does  not  say,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  any  other  reference  to  them. 

We  find,  however,  that  the  intimacy  between  I>octor  Turner  and 
the  Wedgwoods  began  in  1762,  and  afterwards  that  he  compounded 
varnishes,  fumigations,  bronze  powders,  and  other  chemical  appliances 
for  Josiah  Wedgwood.  In  a  letter  from  Wedgwood  to  Bentley,  alK>ut 
1767,  he  says:  "One  of  the  fumigations  is  a  most  excellent  enamel 
color — so  line  a  yellow  that  I  have  some  hopes  of  the  great  work 
being  perfected,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  turn  even  the  dirt  under 
our  feet  into  gold."  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  about  gWs  staining 
with  silver  and  other.yellow  enamels  in  Doctor  Lewis's  Philosophical 
Commerce  of  the  Arts  (1763)  already  noticed,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Doctor  Turner  may  have  used  this  source  of  information.  There 
is  evidence  to  show  that  T.  Wedgwood  was  engaged  in  experiments 
on  the  reduction  of  silver  for  the  ornamentation  of  pottery  a)*out 
1790.  Miss  Meteyard  says  (op.  cit..  ii,  585):  "To  solve  some  problems 
connected  with  light  he  used  silver  differently  prepared,  and  his  obser- 
vations thereon  led  to  the  invention  of  what  was  termed  'silvered 
ware,'  namely,  a  pattern  of  dead  or  burnished  silver  upon  a  black 
earthenware  body.  We  first  hear  of  this  ware  in  1791."  She  gives 
an  engraving  of  a  tea  tray  ornamented  with  patterns  which  could 
easily  have  been  obtained  from  stencils,  and  it  may  bo  noted  that 
whereas  the  previous  experimenters  in  this  direction  had  mostly  been 
chemists,  young  Wedgwood  had  very  strong  artistic  instincts,  and 
being  accustomed  to  prepare  designs  for  pottery  would  more  natu- 
rally be  led  to  the  pictorial  application  of  the  old  methods  of  obtain- 
ing images  by  the  reduction  of  silver  salt-*.  There  was  no  discovery 
of  any  new  principle  in  this  reduction,  but  the  application  of  it  to 
copying  drawings  on  paper  liy  contact  or  in  the  camera  was  a  distinct 
and  marked  advance  toward  practical  photography  of  which  the  whole 
credit  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Wedgwood.  We  tiiid  confirmatory  evi- 
dence that  silver  pictures  were  being  made  about  this  time  in  a  letter 
from  James  Watt  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  written  apparently  in  1790 
or  1791,  and  beginning  thus:  "  Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  silver  pictures,  al>out  which  when  at  home  1  will  make 
some  experiments." 

There  Ls  some  doubt  almut  the  date  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Litchfield  put- 
ting it  as  above  {Tom  Wedgwood,  p.  ISti),  while  Miss  Meteyard  notes 
it  as  docketed  "Hand  Mill — l7Jli>'"  (Group  of  Englishmen,  p.  150)  and 
says  it  was  written  a  few  days  after  Watt  visited  Etruria,  in  1799,  on 
business  connected  with  a  hand  mill.  From  correspondence  with 
Leslie,  moreover,  it  seems  probable  that  the  early  Experiments  were 
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resumed  about  this  date  or  in  1800.  Writing  to  T.  Wedgwood  in 
November,  1800,  Lieslie  mentions  an  object  glass  for  the  solar  micro- 
scope and  Honie  painted  glass  which  had  been  left  for  him  at  the 
Wedgwood  House,  in  York  street,  St.  James  square,  and  Wedgwood 
came  to  town  about  the  same  time.  Davy  could  not  have  taken  part 
in  these  experiments,  because  he  was  still  at  Bristol,  but  they  were 
old  acquaintances,  and  Davy  may  have  advised  him.  In  Wedgwood's 
earlier  experiments  of  1790  he  no  doubt  had  the  assistance  of  Ohisholm, 
who,  as  we  have  seen  already,  knew  a  good  deal  about  the  reduction 
of  silver  and  other  metals  by  light.  Davy  mentions  in  the  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  1802  that  to  copy 
the  images  formed  by  means  of  a  camera  obscura  was  W^edgwood's 
first  object  in  his  researches,  and  for  this  purpose  he  used  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  was  mentioned  to  him  bya  friend  as  a  substance  very 
scn?iible  to  the  influence  of  light,  but  the  images  thus  formed  in  the 
camera  were  too  faint  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  all  his  numerous  experiments  to  this  primary  end  proved  un- 
successful. 

From  the  scanty  details  of  the  experiments  given  by  Davy  in  this 
paper  it  is  very  difticult  to  ascertain  clearly  the  relative  share  that 
Wedgwood  and  Davy  had  in  producing  the  results  obtained.  It  is 
evident  from  the  above  that  the  idea  of  reproducing  the  images  formed 
in  the  camera  obscura  was  Wedgwood's  own,  for  he  had  been  familiar 
with  the  ase  of  it  from  his  youth,  and  his  first  experiments  were  no 
doubt  made  with  paper  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
For  certain  subjects,  copying  paintings  on  glass,  or  making  delinea- 
tions of  objects  partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent  in  texture,  such 
as  leaves,  or  wings  of  in,sects,  etc.,  white  leather  was  found  pi-eferable 
to  paper,  because  it  was  more  sensitive,  the  tanned  gelatine  no  doubt 
acting  as  an  accelerator.  Davy,  however,  says  that  in  following 
these  processes  he  found  that  the  images  of  small  objects  produced 
by  the  solar  microscope  might  be  copied  without  difficulty  on  paper, 
but  it  was  necessary  that  the  paper  should  be  but  a  small  distance 
from  the  lens.  He  notes  also  that  the  muriate  of  silver  was  more  sen- 
sitive than  the  nitrate  and  both  were  more  readily  acted  on  when 
moist  than  when  dry,  a  fact  long  known.  The  advantage  of  the  nitrate 
was  its  solubility,  but  leather  or  paper  could  bo  impregnated  with  ihe 
muriate  by  diffusing  it  through  water  and  applying  it  in  this  form 
(as  Ritter  did)  or  by  immersing  paper  moistened  with  the  solution  of 
the  nitrate  in  very  dilute  muriatic  acid. 

In  discussing  the  difficulty  of  preventing  the  uncolored  parts  of  the 
copies  or  profiles  from  being  acted  on  l»y  light,  even  after  repeated 
washings,  on  account  of  some  of  the  saline  matter  still  adhering  to  the 
white  parts  of  the  paper  or  leather  and  causing  them  to  darken  on 
exposure  to  the  sun,  he  says,  "It  is  probable  that  both  in  the  case  of 
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the  nitiute  iind  the  muriate,  a  jwrtion  of  the  metallic  oxide  al»nid<>ns 
its  acid  to  enter  into  union  with  the  aiiinml  or  vegetaltle  siihstanc*;,  so 
as  to  form  with  it  an  innoluble  compound.  If  ho,  it  was  not  improbable 
that  Hiibatances  mif^ht  l>c  found  capable  of  rfcMtroying  this  compound 
either  by  simple  or  comiround  affinities.  He  had  imagined  souie 
experiments  on  the  subject  and  hoped  to  publish  them  lttt«r."  Jn  con- 
clusion he  says:  "Nothing  but  a  method  of  preventing  the  nnslisded 
parts  of  the  delineation  from  I)oing  colored  by  exposure  to  the  day  is 
wanting  to  rendei'  the  process  aa  u.sef  ul  as  it  is  elegant.''  From  thit«  it 
is  verj'  evident  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  value  of  the  process  if  onlj- 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  images  permanent  could  be  overcome. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  want  of  sonsitivenes.'t  on  the  one 
hand  and  on  the  other  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  images  were  sufficient 
to  render  Wedgwood's  original  idea  of  reproducing  objects  in  the 
camera  nuite  impracticable  with  papers  prepared  with  the  nitrate  or 
chloride  of  silver.  Davy  does  not  mention  having  tried  any  chemical 
method  of  fixing  beyond  repeated  washings.  In  the  case  of  the  nitrated 
paper.s,  washing  with  warm  distilled  wat«r  should  have  been  sufficient 
to  render  the  pictures  fairly  permanent;  but  it  would  not  answer  with 
the  umriate,  for  which  the  only  method  available  at  the  time  would  be 
treatment  with  solution  of  salt  or  of  ammonia,  both  of  which  are 
unsatisfactory.  Davy,  being  well  acquainted  with  the  previous  work 
of  Scheele,  as  is  shown  by  his  note  in  the  paper,  would  have  known  of 
the  solvent  action  of  anunonia  on  the  unexposed  chloride,  but,  as 
Berthollet  showed,  it  also  attacks  the  exposed  and  darkened  parts. 
Robert  Hunt  says  it  can  be  used  effectively  as  a  fixing  agent  for  silver 
chloride  or  nitrate  prints,  but  requires  very  gi-eat  care  in  its  use  to 
avoid  the  solution  of  the  reduced  image.  With  chloride  prints  on 
paper  prepareil  as  described  above,  without  any  free  silver,  by  brush- 
ing on  the  chloride  (Talbot  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the 
method  of  preparing  the  muriated  paper  by  double  decomposition  with 
excess  of  silver)  I  found  that  the  image  was  weak  and  only  loosely 
adherent  to  the  paper. 

After  treatment  with  dilute  solution  of  ammonia  the  coating  dis- 
solved off,  leaving  a  faint  gray  image,  formed,  as  Davy  describes, 
by  the  combination  of  some  of  the  silver  with  the  organic  material  of 
the  paper.  A  10  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt  did  not  have  the 
same  solvent  and  clearing  action  as  the  ammonia,  and  the  paper  dark- 
ened again  readily  in  the  light.  The  solvent  action  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  on  salts  of  -silver  was  not  known  till  1819,  when  Sir  John  Ilor- 
schel  first  drew  attention  to  it.  Under  these  circumstances  one  can 
not  be  surprised  at  Davy  not  following  up  the  subject,  he  being  fully 
occupied  with  his  lloyal  Institution  lectures,  Iwsides  investigations 
and  researches  of  gi-eater  importance  at  the  time.  lie  published  the 
results  of  Wedgwood's  invention  with  his  own  observations,  as  far  as 
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they  went;  and  hiid  he  not  done  ao,  it  is  doubtful  whtsther  tnere  would 
have  been  any  record  of  them  at  all,  and  Wedgwood  would  have  lost 
all  the  credit  that  has  alwayii  been  considered  juistly  due  to  him  of 
being  the  first  to  apply  the  well-known  reduction  of  saltn  of  silver  by 
light  to  the  reproduction  of  pictui'es  and  uatural  objects  either  by  con- 
tact or  in  the  camei-a.  Like  ao  many  other  discoverers,  he  was  before 
his  time,  and  it  must  be  agreed  that  there  is  an  immense  gap  betweeu 
these  imperfect  and  unsuccessful  trials  and  the  brilliant  practical 
results  achieved  some  years  later  by  Haguerre,  Keadc,  and  Talbot, 
with  the  more  sensitive  iodide  of  sil%'cr,  the  use  of  which,  it  must  be 
recollected,  was  rendered  possible  by  Davy's  investigation  of  C-ourtois's 
discovery  of  iodine,  and  Herschel's,  of  an  efiicient  and  suitable  fixing 
salt.  To  this  ultimate  suct^ess  Wedgwood's  early  trials  with  the  camera 
no  doubt  contri>iuted  as  embodying  the  first  idea  of  practical  photog- 
raphy of  natural  objects  and  demonstrating  its  possibility. 

At  this  point  I  must  conclude  my  sketch.  Although  during  the 
intermediate  period,  Iwtwcen  Wedgwood,  in  1802,  and  Daguerre  and 
Talbot,  in  1839,  no  marked  pix)gress  was  made  in  practical  photogra- 
phy, immense  sti'idea  were  made  in  the  chemistry  and  optics  connected 
with  it,  HO  that  it  was  gradually  being  made  possible  and  practicable. 
A  record  of  these  advances  would  appi-opriatcly  form  another  chapter 
in  this  history. 
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We  stand  to-day,  gentlemen,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  century. 
The  science  of  geology,  whose  devotees  we  are,  is  one  of  the  youngest 
of  the  great  family  of  the  striences.  The  years  since  first  it  became 
conscious  of  its  being  are  hot  few  in  number,  and  ita  struggle  for 
existence  has  from  the  first  been  incessant.  Yet  1  doubt  not  that 
there  are  many  observers  familiar  with  its  history  who  would  assert 
that  "yoimg  as  it  is  in  years,  it  is  already  old  in  achievements,  and 
that  the  roll  of  its  discoveries  and  the  numl>er  and  extent  of  its  con- 
quests stand  almost  unrivaled  for  their  far-reaching  influence  upon 
the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  mankind." 

But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  dignified  on  our  part  hero  to-day  to 
advance  or  even  su^e^t  this  claim.  For  it  is  not  our  self-esteem 
which  prompts  our  work,  or  the  applause  of  the  world  -that  cheers  us 
in  its  pursuit  Rather  is  it  the  delight  in  the  work  iteelf  which 
animates  our  labors;  and  it  is  in  the  sympathy  and  the  appreciation 
of  our  fellow-workers  that  we  rejoice  when  our  aim  is  achieved.  To 
geology  and  geologists  do  we  stand  or  fall. 

That  being  so,  I  have  asked  myself,  as  your  elected  representative, 
whether  it  would  not  he  good  for  us,  as  a  united  family  of  geologists 
met  here  together  at  the  close  of  one  era  and  the  opening  of  the  next, 
to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  the  work  which  geology  has  already 
accomplished,  and  note  how  we  are  prepared  to  face  the  tasks  which 
the  new  era  will  demand  of  our  science  and  of  ourselves. 

But  self-centered  though  we  may  be  as  iudividual  geologists,  and 
self-centered  though  we  may  consider  our  science,  we  share  tiie  com- 
mon lot  of  all  men,  and  our  science  shares  the  couuuon  lot  of  all  the 
sciences.  As  individuals  we  I'eceive  from  our  fellow-uien  all  that 
makes  for  our  social  well-being,  and  our  science  owes  its  very  exist- 
ence, and  most  of  the  conditions  that  make  for  its  progress,  to  the  aid 
and  sympathy  afforded  by  its  fellow-sciences. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  right  to  make  this  prospect  or  retrospect  in 
the  family  privacy  of  our  own  science  without  regard  to  the  feelings 

"Annivereary  addreiu!  by  llie  president  to  the  (iwlc^iial  Siiciety  iit  LiiiKtoii,  Feb- 
ruary 20,  19(Kl.  Reprinted  fnnii  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  tlie  Geological  Society, 
vol.  59,  part  2,  May  22,  1003,  pp.  Isvi-stax. 
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or  the  ckiuia  of  others.  Creoloj^y  has  not  only  its  privileges,  but  also 
ite  duties,  and  the  entire  world  of  science  and  practice  has  the  ri^^ht 
of  demanding  a,  jiistilication  of  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Nor  do  I  think 
that  it  asks  two  much  if  it  insists  upon  a  oategoricAl  answer  to  the 
questions,  What  is  this  geology  of  which  wc  are  so  proud  and  so  confi- 
dent? What  has  it  done  for  the  mental  or  material  beneht  of  the 
human  race!  and  on  what  grounds  docs  it  justify  its  claim  to  respect 
and  support  as  one  of  the  factors  in  the  advance  of  humanity ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  presimie  to  attempt  to  reply  on  your  behalf  to 
questions  of  so  serious  an  import.  That  task  must  be  left  in  part  to 
the  eloquent  apologists  of  <mr  science  and  in  part  to  the  results 
achieved  by  the  great  workers  in  geology — results  that  carry  the 
answer  with  them.  But  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  1  doubt 
whether  we  can  do  anything  better  or  moi'e  appropriate  to  the  time 
than  have  a  quiet  but  open  talk  together  over  the  position  and  rela- 
tions of  our  science. 

I. — GEOlXKjy  AND   IT8   FeI.LOW-ScIENCKS, 
OEOLtKlT    AND  ASTRONOMY. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  devot«d  adherents  of  our  science, 
we  might  say,  "  without  impropriety,  that  all  the  physical  sciences  are 
included  under  two  great  heads— astronomy  and  geology;  the  one 
comprehending  all  those  sciences  which  teach  us  the  constitution,  the 
motionN,  the  I'elativc  places,  and  the  mutual  action  of  the  astra,  or 
heavenly  Ixxiies,  while  the  other  singles  out  for  study  the  one  astrum 
on  which  we  live,  namely,  the  earth." 

This  definition,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  is  one  which  is  not  only  simple 
and  convenient,  but  it  gives  perhaps  the  broadest  and  clearest  view  of 
the  place  and  mission  of  geology,  regarded  from  an  outside  standpoint. 
And  there  is  a  naturalness  in  this  association  of  geology  and  astroo.- 
omy  which  can  not  be  ignored. 

Astronomy  concerns  itself  with  the  whole  of  the  visible  universe, 
of  which  our  earth  forms  but  a  relatively  insignificant  part;  while 
geology  deals  with  that  earth  regarded  as  an  individual.  Astronomy 
is  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  while  geology  is  one  of  the  newest.  But 
the  two  sciences  have  this  in  common — that  to  both  are  granted  a  mag- 
nificence of  outlook  and  an  immensity  of  grasp  denied  to  all  the  rest 

Yet,  compared  with  other  sciences,  few  perhaps  have  so  small  a 
number  of  adherents  and  working  members.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
due  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  both  of  the  past  and  the  present 
generation  that  these  two  sciences  seem  to  demand  for  their  success- 
ful prosecution  an  abnegation  of  emotion  and  of  all  human  sympathies; 
their  grandest  results  are  not  the  conquests  of  the  heart,  but  of  the 
head,  wrought  out  in  the  cold,  dry  light  of  reason. 
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It  is  needless  in  tbese  days  to  insist  upon-  the  fierce  and  pained 
resiatance  which  both  have  encountei'ed  at  almost  every  f  rash  advance. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  end  every  such  advance  has  proved 
itself  to  be  a  higher  stage  in  the  mental  or  material  progress  of  man- 
kind at  large,  there  still  exists,  even  at  the  present  time,  an  instinctive 
antagonism  to  astronomy  and  geology  in  the  minds  of  many,  especially 
from  the  sides  of  literature  and  of  philosophy. 

The  bewildering  immensities  of  space  and  time  with  which  these 
two  sciences  deal,  and  their  insistent  claim  to  be  the  only  authorities 
that  can  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  man  tiie  awful  ideas  of  infinity 
and  eternity,  cause  them  to  be  shunned  and  dreaded  by  the  man  of 
letters,  and  wring  now  and  again  a  wail  of  impotence  and  sadness  from 
the  poet: 

Wliat  be  these  two  shapes  high  over  the  sacred  fountain, 
Taller  than  all  the  muses,  anil  higher  than  all  the  iiiuunlain? 
On  theHe  two  peaks  they  etand,  ever  spreading  and  heigh Ittniiig. 

Look  in  their  deep  double  shadow,  the  crowned  onen  all  ■liBap|>eflriiig! 
These  are  Astronomy  and  Geol(^y — terrible  Muses! 

But,ivhile  astronomy  and  geology  share  almost  equally  in  thf  vague 
dread  which  thev  inspire  in  the  minds  of  those  who  loolc  only  at  nature 
from  the  side  of  the  emotional  and  the  beautiful,  they  by  no  means 
share  equally  in  the  admiration  instinctively  accorded  by  the  average 
thinking  man  to  the  sciences  in  general.  Along  the  whole  range  of 
the  concrete  sciences  there  is  perhaps  not  one  that  has  so  effectually 
compelled  the  respect  of  men  as  astronomy.  There  is  not  one  in  whose 
progress  they  have  taken  so  keen  an  interest,  or  whose  (■onclusions 
have  been  so  unhesitatingly  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  every  new 
discovery  arrived  at  by  geology  appears  to  have  come  upon  the  minds 
of  men  with  something  of  the  nature  of  a  shock.  The  conclusions  of 
our  science  seem  rarely  or  never  to  have  been  accepted  with  pleasure 
because  of  their  value  or  their  grandeur,  but  rather  to  have  been 
adopted  with  reluctance  and  regret  and  be-cause  they  were  foimd  to 
be  irresistible. 

Yet,  after  all,  this  is  hardly  a  matter  for  astonishment,  for  it  has 
its  root  in  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  the  two  sciences  themseh'es. 
Astronomy  had  its  birth  in  the  childhood  of  mankind,  in  the  silence  and 
calm  of  the  night,  and  in  the  wonder  of  curiosity  and  awe.  It  carried 
with  it  from  the  very  first  the  mystic  fascination  of  the  distant  and 
unknown.  It  was  associated  in  man's  mind  with  the  peaceful  hours 
of  rest  and  of  contemplation.  It  held  within  it  much  of  the  enthusi- 
asm and  elevation  of  religion,  for  it  lifted  man's  eyes  upward  and 
heavenward,  away  from  the  never-ending  struggle  in  the  world  below. 

Geology  had  none  of  these  attractions.  The  world  over  which  early 
man  wandered  was  to  him  the  theater  of  a  never-ending  conflict,  in 
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which  wei^  ariuyed  against  him  impassable  »ca.t,  unscalable  moun- 
tains, tfloomv  foicsts  pe«]>!tHi  by  <l('adly  beasts  of  pi"cy,  raginjj  streams 
and  foaminjr  torrents,  each  and  all  the  haunts  of  spirits  luring  bitn  to 
doom. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  astronomy  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
sciences  to  come  into  being,  and  that  the  successive  ^enerationt*  of 
mankind  have  mingled  witli  an  awe  of  her  grt^tness  a  tender  and 
respectful  appreciation  of  her  work  and  of  her  results? 

And  it  was  but  natural  that  geology  should  be  nonexistent  until 
long  after  most  of  the  other  sciences  had  come  into  being  and  MOine 
had  grown  almost  to  maturity.  Even  when  she  at  last  apjjeared  and 
thrust  herself,  a^  it  were,  into  the  established  aristocracy  of  the 
sciences,  she  bi-ought  with  her  the  stigma  of  her  lowly  origin.  And 
to  that  she  added  much  of  the  recklessness  and  assurance  of  youth 
and  a  l)ewildering  absence  of  respect  for  the  settled  conventionalities 
of  opinion  and  tradition.  This  is.  no  excuse;  but  it  is  in  its  way  a 
reason  why  she  is  still  supposed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  parvenu  among 
the  s<^iences,  and  is  often  only  listened  to  with  patience  because  of  her 
powers  and  her  genius. 

But  there  is  also  another  reason  for  the  reluctance  with  which  the 
conclusions  of  geology  are  received  by  men  in  geneml,  when  compared 
with  the  reception  a<!Corded  to  those  of  astronomy,  namel>-.  the  rehi- 
tive  iwckwardness  of  the  nue  in  its  appreciation  of  the  concept  of 
the  extension  of  time  as  compared  with  its  advanced  appreciation 
of  the  concept  of  the  extension  of  space.  Note  the  willingness,  and 
even  the  welcome,  with  which  any  average  audience  of  the  present  day 
accepts  the  statements  and  sympathizes  with  the  conclusions  of  an  astro- 
nomical lecturer  who  demands  for  his  remoter  starry  distances,  it  may 
be,  myriads  of  millions  of  miles.  Compare  that  reception  with  the 
coldne.'ds,  or  at  all  events  the  smiling  incredulity,  of  the  same  audience 
when  a  geologist  suggests  for  the  development  of  all  the  geol<^icaI 
formations  at  the  very  mo.sta  hundred  millions  of  years.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  popular  audience,  but  also  the  majority  of  the  men  of 
education  and  experience,  who  still  feel  this  curious  hesitation  and 
difficulty.  ■  And  nothing  perha[>s  has  so  retarded  the  reception  of  the 
higher  conclusions  of  geology  among  men  in  general  as  this  instinc- 
tive parsimony  of  the  human  mind  iu  matters  where  time  is  concerned. 

Yet,  after  all,  perhaps  this  is  easily  accounted  for.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  "the  intellectual  advancement  of  men  is  due  to  the  relatively 
small  effects  of  individual  experiences  added  to  the  large  effci^tsof  the 
experiences  of  the  antecedent  individuals."  The  concept  of  the  vast- 
ness  of  space  has  been  familiar  to  mankind  for  untold  ages,  and  hiu: 
gi-own  and  expanded  with  the  growth  of  the  race.  The  concept  of  the 
immensity  of  time  has  entered  so  little  into  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  mankind  has  a  whole,  and  in  its  grander  aspects  so  recently, 
that  the  mce  is  as  yet  inca]^ble  of  adetjuately  graspingjit.  ^  -^  -,|  , 
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Tho  wand'trings  of  early  man  from  place  to  pW-e  and  land  to  land 
soon  familiari/.cd  him  with  the  idea  of  the  extension  of  Kpuce.  He  had 
learned  by  bitter  experience,  time^i  out  of  nmulier,  that  the  distant 
horizon  which  to  the  ej'c  bounded  the  vast  canopy  of  the  sky  above 
him  was  no  boundary  at  all,  but  shaded  away  in  all  directions  into  a 
limitless  world  beyond,  whose  practical  infinity  bad  been  proved  to 
him  by  his  own  wanderings,  and  by  those  of  his  forefathers  generation 
after  generation.  Thus  the  idea  of  the  vastness  of  space  bad  already 
become  a  part  of  man's  intellectual  equipment  long  before  the  origin 
of  astronomy  itself.  And  this  idea  has  been  deepened,  broadened, 
and  strengthened  during  the  successive  centuries  of  progress  by  the 
employment  of  constantly  improving  instruments  of  accurate  meas- 
urement, by  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  the  discoveries  of  geogra- 
phy, and  by  the  application  of  the  higher  mathematics  to  astronomy 
as  a  whole. 

But  early  man  (and,  indeed,  his  successors  even  down  to  and  l>eyond 
the  Middle  Ages)  was  misei-ably  provided  with  the  experiences  which 
might  bring  home  to  his  mind  the  immensity  of  time.  Early  man 
himself  had  for  his  longest  trustworthy  chronological  base  line  a  short 
seventy  years — the  span  of  his  own  existence — or  at  most,  perhaps,  a 
■hundred  years,  if  he  include<1  the  experience  of  his  parents.  Even  in 
classical  times  all  the  past  was  to  his  experience  vague  and  indetinite. 
He  had,  it  is  true,  mythical  traditions  of  heroic  ages,  golden  ^ges,  and 
the  like,  but  these  when  summed  up  were  merely  the  legendary  total 
of  the  experiences  of  but  a  few  generations.  Bound  down  as  was 
man^s  mind  by  bis  anthropomorphic  ideas,  he  naturally  assigned  to 
the  earth  and  mankind  a  correspondingly  brief  existence;  a  few  gen- 
erations— a  few  centuries  at  the  most — must  have  witnessed  its  birth; 
a  few  generations  more  must  inevitably  bring  about  its  death  and  disap- 
pearance. Even  since  the  invention  of  letters  and  the  compilation  of 
accurate  historical  records  the  period  of  time  of  which  man  possesses 
experience,  either  personally  or  collectively,  is  at  most  a  very  few 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect,  therefore,  that  for  a  long 
period  to  come  the  geological  concept  of  the  immensity  of  past  time 
"  will  pei-nieate  the  minds  of  the  many,  or  that  they  will  accept  the  con- 
clusions of  geology,  where  time  is  concerned,  with  the  same  conKdence 
as  that  with  which  they  ha\'e  long  since  accepted  the  conclusions  of 
astronomy. 

But  this  intellectual  liackwardness  of  the  race  in  tho  matter  of  the 
appreciation  of  the  viLstness  of  geological  time  is  not  only  a  stumbing 
block  in  the  way  of  the  acccptanw  of  the  results  of  geology  among 
the  public  at  large,  but  also  to  the  workers  in  other  sciences,  and  even 
to  the  students  of  geology  itself.  It  is  well  within  the  memory  of 
many  of  us  how  even  those  holding  the  most  advanced  views  in  other 
sciences  wci-e  intensely  reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  possibilityof  the  ■  ^ 
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existeii<;c  of  man  upon  tho  eurtfa  for  more  than  a  few  thou»>and9  of  years. 
And  anion^  tlip  geologi^ti)  of  the  preceding  generation  the  demand  of 
the  so-called  '•uniformitarians"  for  those  vast  a;ons  which  must  be 
granted  if  the  geological  formations  were  accuumlated  and  deposited 
at  the  same  rate  as  correwponding  aocumuUtions  are  hrought  together 
at-the  present  day,  was  only  rohictantly  conceded  hy  the  majority  after 
yeai-s  of  conflict  and  denial.  Even  at  the  present  time  it  is  the  habit 
not  only  of  eminent  physicists,  mathematicians,  and  chemists,  hut  also 
of  some  of  our  geological  authoritieii,  to  scout  all  i-easonings  that  sug- 
gest a  geological  antiquity  for  our  glohe  of  more  than  a  few  millions  of 
years. 

Far  l)e  it  from  me  to  surest  that  geologists  should  be  reckless  in 
their  drafts  upon  the  bank  of  time;  but  nothing  whatever  is  gained, 
and  very  much  is  lost,  by  persistent  niggardliness  in  this  direction. 
Tho  astronomer,  although  persuaded  of  the  possible  infinity  of  tlie 
universe,  is  just  as  careful  in  estimating  the  length  of  his  grander 
base  lines  of  millions  of  miles  as  is  the  geographical  surveyor  who 
takes  years,  it  may  be,  to  measure  aecuratel}'  the  length  of  a  hase  line 
a  few  miles  in  extent  before  he  commences  the  triangulation  of  a  single 
country.  But  the  consciousness  of  the  astronomer  of  the  practical 
infinity  of  bis  realms  gives  him  a  freedom  of  action  in  dealing  with 
space  which  is  delightful.  In  the  same  way  the  geologist,  who  is  blest 
with  an  assured  conviction  of  the  immensity  of  geological  time,  moves 
with  an  ease  and  freedom  from  cause  to  effect  wholly  denied  to  those 
wanting  in  this  conviction.  No  doctrine  in  geology  has  resulted  in 
such  brilliance  of  discovery  as  the  doctrine  of  uniformitarianism, 
which  sets  no  theoretical  bounds  either  to  the  efficacy  of  pi-esent 
causes  or  to  the  duration  of  past  time.  It  is  not,  however,  the  eternity 
of  geological  time  that  this  doctrine  demands,  but  the  assumption  of 
the  vast  duration  of  the  geological  periods  of  which  it  haj*  been  made 
up.  And  if  to  this  assumption  the  geologist  adds  the  conscientious 
accuracy  of  the  geodesist  and  astronomer,  and  not  only  takes  for  pos- 
sible, but  aljsolutely  demonstrates  by  discovery  after  discovery  the 
true  cxttmt  of  the  a-ons  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  the  geological 
formations,  he  is  certain  to  foster  and  eventually  to  establish  in  the 
minds  of  men  a  full  and  ade<iuatc  conception  of  the  immensity  of  geo- 
logical time. 

fiEOUXtY   IN    PABTICUIAR. 

I  have  said  that  the  widest  definition  of  geology  is  that  it  is  that 
science  which,  leaving  to  astronomy  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  a  soeietj',  devotes  itself  to  the  study  of  tho  earth  as  an  individual; 
in  other  words,  that  it  is  a  "geonomj"  as  conti-asted  with  an 
"astronomy,"  But  while  this  description  is  justifiable  in  principle,  it 
is  open  to  the  natural  objection  that  it  shares  this  earth-knowledge 
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with  many  other  sciences,  especially  with  the  science  of  geography. 
Perliaps  the  shortest  definition  that  has  been  niade  of  our  science,  and 
one  equally  ac-ceptable  to  its  students  and  to  those  who  view  it  from 
the  outside,  is  that  geology  is  the  "science  of  the  structure  of  the 
earth.  It  is  in  and  around  that  earth  structure,  that  all  geological 
ideas  center.  In  working  out  the  solutions  of  the  problems  presented 
by  that  structure,  geologr  not  only  iinds  her  own  special  and  peculiai; 
mission,  but  extends  a  hand  to  all  her  sister  sciences. 

In  studying  the  solid  elements  of  that  structure,  gcol<^y  shades 
through  the  science  of  mineralogy  into  that  of  chemistry.  In  the 
study  of  the  changes  which  the  parts  of  that  structure  have  undergone 
and  are  now  imdergoing  it  shades  through  the  science  of  meteorology 
into  that  of  physics.  In  the  study  of  the  successive  surfaces  of  that 
structure  it  grades  into  the  science  of  geography.  In  the  study  of  the 
stony  relics  of  the  vanished  beings  that  once  dwelt  upon  those  surfaces 
it  joins  hands  with  the  sciences  of  zoology  and  botany.  In  studying 
the  phenomena  presented  by  the  sequence  and  interrelations  of  the 
rock  formations  which  go  to  the  building  up  of  that  structure,  it  tinds 
the  means  of  reading  the  past  history  of  the  earth  and  its  living 
inhabitants — a  glory  reserved  for  geology  alone. 

It  was  not  until  geologists  discovered  that  the  solid  earth  crust  had 
a  structure  which  was  made  iipof  definite  parts  or  "formations"  capa- 
ble of  individual  recognition  and  description,  each  .showing  a  special 
distribution  in  space  and  in  time,  and  each  marked  by  characteristic 
features  capable  of  being  compared,  contrasted,  and  reasoned  about, 
that  the  science  of  geology  attained  individuality  and  became  worthy  of 
its  name.  It  was  this  discovery — inaugurated  by  Lehmann  and  Guet- 
tard  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  made  famous  by 
Werner  and  his  contemporaries  toward  its  close,  and  established  be- 
yond all  dispute  V»y  William  Smith  at  the  dawn  of  the  next— that  gave 
geology  a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  concrete  sciences,  and 
placed  in  her  hands  the  weapons  with  which  she  htm  fought  her  way 
onward  irresistibly  to  the  conquest  of  her  kingdom. 

Since  the  days  of  William  Smith,  the  careful  in\estigntion  and 
mappingoutof  these  geological  formations,  igneous  as  wellasatiueous, 
has  spread  outward  from  the  original  centers  of  investigation  with 
extraordinary  rapiditj',  until  at  the  present  day  there  is  hardly  a 
civilized  nation  that  does  not  possess  a  government  geological  survey. 
The  fascinating  problems  presentt^d  by  these  formations  and  the  light 
which  their  solution  has  thrown  upon  all  that  concerns  the  past 
development  of  the  earth  and  of  its  living  inhabitants,  have  not  only 
attracted  hosts  of  enthusiastic  students  to  the  science  itself,  but  have 
given  it  a  far-reaching  interest  to  countless  workers  in  other  branches 
of  knowledge  and  opinion.  As  aconsequence,  there  is  hardlj'  a  single 
important  intellectual  center  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New  which  has 
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not  itn  own  geological  society,  emulative  of  our  own,  whose  members 
are  either  eiig^ed  in  aiding;  the  advance  of  that  neicnce  or  profitiDg 
by  the  benefit*!  of  that  advance.  Oae  and  all — national  surveyors, 
members  of  geological  societies,  sympathizers  in  other  sciences,  col- 
lective bodies  or  isolated  individuals — are  united  in  a  cAtholii':  free- 
masonary  by  their  common  study  of,  and  interest  in,  the  rocky 
etructui-e  of  the  earth, 

I  will  not  attempt  the  impossible  by  endeavoring  to  follow  in 
detail  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  geological  science,  or 
by  trying  to  distinguish  between  what  is  due  to  the  researches  of  it*i 
own  students,  and  what  is  due  to  the  aids  afforded  them  by  the  fellow- 
sciences.  But  none  among  us  would  venture  to  deny  the  assertion 
that  no  branch  of  scientific  inquiry  has  profited  more  than  geolt^j 
from  what  has  been  termed  the  "consensus  of  the  sciences."  No 
science  has  received  more  ungrudging  assistance  from  other  sciences, 
or  has  repaid  more  fully  that  assistance  in  kind.  Almost  every  problem 
attacked  by  geology  has  needed  the  aid  of  some  other  branch  of 
knowledge  for  its  solution;  almost  every  advance  made  by  geology 
haw  furthered  the  progress  of  one  or  more  of  its  fellow-sciences. 

OEOLOOY    AND   MINRKAIXiOY. 

The  discovery  of  the  geological  formations  themselves  may  be  said 
to  have  been  essentially'  the  outcome  of  the  early  association  of 
geology  and  mineralogy.  The  brilliant  ideas  of  Werner,  embodied  in 
his  so-called  "geognosy,"  in  which  the.se  formations  were  first  identi- 
fied by  their  mineral  characters,  and  then  followed  over  their  vast 
geographical  extension  until  they  were  shown  to  stand  related  to  the 
whole  of  terrestrial  nature  and  of  life,  had  unquestionably  their  root 
in  mineralogy;  and  the  geological  student  of  the  igneous  formations 
is  incapable  of  his  task  unless  lie  is  well  acquainted  with  the  latest 
methods  and  results  of  mineralogical  science.  Biit  the  idea  of  the 
inevitable  association  of  mineralogy  and  geology  must  not  be  pressed 
too  far,  nor  should  it  bo  allowed  to  give  to  the  whole  of  geology  that 
dominant  mineralogical  color  in  which  it  is  often  erroneously  supposed 
to  I>e  steeped.  It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  advantagejs  which 
have  accrued  to  the  science  of  geology  by  its  association  with  miner- 
alogy. But  that  association  is  an  alliance  and  not  a  conquest.  Geol- 
ogy is  not  a  province  of  mineralogy,  but  an  empire  in  its  own  right, 
and  between  it  and  that  of  chemistry,  mineralogy  is,  as  it  were,  a  kind 
of  buffer  kingdom  having  alliances  with  l>oth. 

But  if  geologj'  owes  much  to  its  alliance  with  mineralogy,  minei-al- 
ogy  has  benetited  by  that  alliance  to  quite  as  great  an  extent.  Not 
only  have  all  the  minerals  their  home  and  habitat  in  the  rock  forma- 
tions, but  the  mineralogist  owes  to  the  geologist  all  that  ho  knows  of 
their  association  and  distribution.     In  no  branch  of  pur  sc-ience  has 
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mineralogy  aided  un  mora  than  in  that  of  petrology,  which  huH  made 
9Ucb  marvelous  strides  during  the  past  generation;  but  that  debt  of 
obligation  has  been  well  repaid.  To  the  petrologist  is  owing  the  dis- 
covery of  tlie  special  association  of  the  minerals  in  the  igneous  rocks, 
their  relative  order  of  generation,  and  their  mutual  interferences; 
and  following  upon  this  be  has  made  known  hosts  of  unexpected  data 
ricb  in  fascinating  problems,  opening  out  a  new  world  of  speculation 
and  research  both  for  the  mineralogist  and  for  the  chemist. 

OEOLOOY    AND   BIOLOGY. 

But  if  geology  owes  the  first  suggestion  of  the  geological  forma- 
tions and  their  individualization  to  minemlogy,  she  has  received  bene- 
fits of  as  long  standing  and  of  as  great  a  moment  from  biology  and 
biolt^ists.  The  solid  foundations  of  the  paIt>ontological  side  of 
geology  were  laid  by  the  continental  biologists,  ranging  from  Steno  to 
Cuvier,  simultaneously  with  the  discovery  and  the  working  out  of  the 
order  of  the  geological  foi^nations.  Nothing  in  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  geolt^y  so  astonished  mankind  or  so  effectually  aided  in 
lifting  and  dispersing  the  dark  cloud  of  obloquy  and  neglect  which 
hid  from  the  world  the  magnitude  of  the  results  attained  by  the  early 
geologists  as  the  demonstration  by  the  biologist  that  the  extin<!t 
organic  remains  collected  from  the  geological  formations  were  iden- 
tical in  structure  with  creatures  living  upon  the  earth  at  the  present 
day  and  that  all  these  fossil  forms  fell  naturally  into  a  place  in  the 
accepted  biological  classifications.  At  every  successive  stage  in  the 
progress  of  stratigraphy  since  that  time  the  geologist  has  been  simi- 
larly indebted  to  the  biologist  for  the  interpretation  and  classification 
of  his  fossils;  and  when  we  have  respect  to  the  rarity  and  to  the  frag- 
mentary condition  of  many  of  these  forms,  we  can  not  sufficiently 
express  our  gratitude  to  biology  for  the  aid  which  she  has  afforded  us. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  claim  that  geol<^-  has  repaid  the  debt.  It 
will  be  enough  if  I  quote  here  two  short  receipts  banded  in  on  our 
behalf,  one  by  the  most  distinguished  biologist  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  century  just  closed,  and  another  by  the  present  occupant  of  his 
chair.  In  the  words  of  Huxley,  "The  doctrine  of  evolution  in  biology 
is  a  necessary  result  of  the  logical  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
-geological  doctrine  of  uniformitarianism  to  the  phenomena  of  life; 
Darwin  is  the  natural  successor  of  Hutton  and  Lyell,  and  the  'Origin 
of  Species'  the  logi<»l  sequence  of  the  'Principles  of  Geology.'" 
These  words  were  written  by  him  about  twenty  years  since,  and  his 
successor,  in  renewing  from  a  morphological  standpoint  a  few  months 
ago  the  work  of  zoologists  accomplished  during  these  twenty  years, 
speaks  as  follows: 

The  progrew)  through  whicti  we  have  jiasBeil  haa  produced  revolutionary  n«ulla; 
our  knowlet^  of  facta  has  bvcome  matermlly  enhanced,  and  our  chuwiflcatioiis  lisve  ■ 
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beeu  tu  a  lante  extent  ivplaceil  in  clearvr  end  more  comprehenfive  iwheme*;  and  we 
are  enablvd  Unlay  to  il«lm*  with  a»  awuracy  proportiimate  to  our  increased  knowl- 
edge of  fact  the  nature  of  the  intt^rrelatJonHhipt)  of  the  living  bein§3<,  nhioh  with 
ouTHelvea  inhabit  the  tarth.  *  •  •  Satisfactory  as  is  the  tepulC,  it  must  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  that  its  realization  coidd  not  have  ci>iiie  aliont  hat  for  a  knowledge  of 
the  animals  of  the  [laHt. 

It  is  at  the  presL'nt  day  the  habit  of  some  to  hint  that  paleontology', 
as  gcologis-tM  understand  it,  in  a  mere  branch  of  biology,  just  as  it 
wais  the  fashion  half  a  century  t^o  to  look  upon  it  ati  a  branch  of 
geology.  But  the  proper  view,  I  take  it,  in  to  regard  it  as  the  common 
po8se8ision  of  both  these  sciences.  Here,  as  in  so  many  contests  of 
opinion,  the  truth  lies  in  the  middle.  It  is  undeniable  that  all  the 
organic  remains  discovered  l)y  the  geologist  were  in  their  day  mem- 
bers of  the  great  biological  chain  of  life,  and  have,  therefore,  their  indi- 
vidual places  and  r elation shij^s  in  Che  scheme  of  biological  classification; 
and  tliat  as  a  consequence  the  study  of  their  structure  and  their  rela- 
tionships falls  within  thct  province  of  biology.  But  it  is  equally  unde- 
niable that  each  of  these  creatures  had  nn  existence  during  a  definite 
range  of  geological  time,  and  that  ita  fossilized  remains  occur  at  a 
certain  horizon  in  the  ascending  series  of  the  geological  fonnations. 
They  have  thus  a  geological  arrangement  and  grouping  as  inevitable 
and  necessary  as  the  biological  one.  While  we  grant  that  the  biolo- 
gist has  not  only  a  right  but  fflmost  an  obligation  to  place  in  its  sys- 
tematic biological  position  in  his  mui:ieuni  an  example  of  every  species 
hitherto  discovered  by  the  geologist,  it  is  equally  important  for  the 
advancement  of  science  in  general  that  the  geologist  shall  have  in  his 
museum  a  stratigraphical  grouping  and  chronologi(«l  arrangement  of 
fossil  species  always  available  for  his  geological  work.  There  is  a 
phylogenetic  grouping  by  affinity  for  which  the  biologist  is  constantly 
striving,  and  to  which  he  is  daily  more  and  more  approximating;  but 
there  is  also  a  chronological  grouping  by  geological  position,  which 
for  every  individual  specimen  in  the  paleontological  department  of  a 
geological  nutseum  was  practically  fixed  the  day  when  that  specimen 
was  collected  from  a  known  stratigraphical  horizon.  We  may  rest 
assured  that  year  by  jear  the  stratigraphical  classification  in  our 
geological  museum  will  iH'conie  more  detailed  and  more  refined. 
This  chronoli^cal  grouping  constitut^'s  a  tool  with  which  geology  can 
not  possibly  disp(Miso.  Again  and  again  in  the  years  gone  by  the 
apparent  setiuence  and  the  known  paleontology  have  been  in  conflict 
as  to  the  true  stratigmphicul  ])osition  of  local  formations,  and  in  every 
known  case  hitherto  the  paleontological  side  haw  scored  the  victory. 

But,  indeed,  if  wo  giv.logiNtj;  were  ever  to  become  so  benighted  as  to 
neglect  this  detailed  si-iiuential  claHsirtcation  of  the  fo&siLs  in  our 
museum.s,  the  bioh  Ues  would  soon  force  it  upon  us  for 

the  sake  of  their  '^ossils  as  thus  arranged  are  and  can 

be  the  only  tang'  3  chronological  order  iu  which  the 
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various  types  and  forms  of  life  made  their  successive  apivGumtice  on 
the  earth;  and  they  are  in  consequence  the  clearest  and  most  widely 
accepted  evidences  of  the  doctrine  of  hiological  evolution.  And, 
further,  the  more  minutely  they  are  an-anged  in  stratigraphlcal  detMit 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  species,  varieties,  or  mutations  which, 
are  arranged  under  each  horizon,  the  sooner  will  biologists  have  at 
their  command  the  necessary  materials  enabling  them  to  solve  those 
great  outstanding  problems  that  bear  upon  the  laws  which  have  ruled 
in  the  origin,  variation,  and  distribution  of  species. 

UEOLOOy    AND   (JEOORAPHY. 

Turning  next  to  the  relations  l>etweeii  geography  and  geology,  we 
may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  are  uo  two  sciences  more  intimately  con- 
nect«<l  or  more  mutually  beneficial.  I  have  alreadj-  referred  to  the 
natural  claim  of  some  geologists  that,  logically,  geology  includes  all 
that  IS  contained  in  the  study  of  the  earth.  But  it  might  better,  per- 
haps, be  said  that  geology  and  geography  share  much  of  this  collective 
study  between  them.  Geology  deals  with  the  past  of  the  globe  and 
geography  with  its  present — the  former  having,  so  to  speak,  the 
charge  of  it«  history,  and  the  latter  of  its  politics.  The  surface  of  the 
globt-  is  their  common  limit,  and  in  a  way  tlieir  common  property.  All 
that  comes  above  that  surface  lies  within  the  province  of  geography; 
all  that  comes  below  that  surface  lies  inside  the  realm  of  geology.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  is  that  which,  so  to  speak,  divides  them  and  at 
the  same  time  "  binds  them  together  in  indissoluble  union."  We  may, 
perhaps,  put  the  case  metaphorically.  The  relationships  of  the  two 
are  rather  like  that  of  man  and  wife.  Geogiuphy,  like  a  prudent 
woman,  has  followed  the  sage  advice  of  Shakespeare  and  taken  unto 
her  "an  elder  than  herself;"  but  she  does  not  trespass  on  the  domain 
of  her  consort,  nor  could  she  possibly  maintain  the  respect  of  her  chil- 
dren were  she  to  flaunt  before  the  world  the  assertion  that  she  is  "a 
woman  with  a  past." 

It  is  almost  superfluous  even  to  hint  at  the  aid  afforded  by  physical 
geography  to  physical  geology,  or  to  attempt  to  show  how  nmtually 
dependent  the  two  have  always  been  one  upon  the  other.  At  fii-st  geol- 
ogy was  looked  upon  merely  as  a  branch  of  physical  geogiuphy.  De 
Haussure,  who  first  gave  the  name  of  geology  to  our  science,  waji  him- 
self in  the  front  rank  of  the  physical  geographers  of  his  day.  The 
study  of  the  whole  array  of  terrestrial  phenomena  descrilKsd  by  the 
physical  geographer  is,  if  anything,  even  more  necessary  to  the  edu- 
cational outfit  of  the  young  geologist  than  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  chemistry.  Without  the  aid  afforded  by  the  study  of  the  present 
phenomena,  which  properly  fall  within  the  ken  of  the  physical  geog- 
rapher, "the  conquests  of  Hutton  and  Lyell  would  never  have  been 
achieved,  and  the  true  philosophy  of  geology  would  hava,  been  . 
impossible."  LiOOglc 
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Aguiii,  every  advance  made  by  the  geographical  surveyor  in  the 
accuracy  and  details  of  his  maps  has  resulted  in  n  correspondiog 
improvement  in  geolt^cai  mappiug  and  surveying.  Every  advance 
made  by  the  descriptive  geographer  in  the  discovery,  delineation,  and 
description  of  the  geographical  relief  of  continental  lands  or  of  the 
depths  and  deposits  of  the  sea  has  increased  gcolc^cal  knowledge, 
and  has  stimulated  geological  inquiry  and  discovery  in  an  almost  cor- 
responding ratio. 

But  in  this  case  of  geography  and  geology,  as  in  others,  the  benefits 
have  certainly  been  mutual.  Broadly  speaking,  almost  the  whole  of 
that  vast  mass  of  infonnation  which  geographers  now  possess  respect- 
ing the  work  of  those  agencies  which  rule  upon  the  dynamical  side  of 
physical  geography  has  been  wrought  out  and  accumulated  by  geolo- 
gists engaged-  in  searching  for  the  causes  of  geological  action  in  the 
past  The  grand  processes  of  denudation,  erosion,  and  deposition; 
the  multifarious  action  of  rain,  rivers,  and  ice;  the  phenomena  of 
earthr)uakes  and  volcanoes,  and  the  rock-making  activities  of  animals 
and  plants  were  most  of  them  first  laboriously  investigated  by  geolo- 
gists, who  welde<l  them  into  tools  for  work  in  their  own  science  and 
then  handed  them  over  bodily  for  permanent  lodgment  in  the  well- 
filled  storehouse  of  the  physical  geographer. 

As  regards  the  surface  of  the  earth  itself,  so  numberle8>>  of  late 
years  have  gi'own  the  visible  and  certain  points  of  contact  between 
the  phenomena  previously  regarded  as  proi>er  to  the  one  or  the  other 
of  tlic  two  sciences  of  geology  and  physical  geography,  and  so  evident 
to  all  has  become  the  sequence  of  geological  causes  and  geographical  ■ 
effects,  that  many  geographers  have  of  late  year.s  almost  lost  con- 
sciousness even  of  the  existence  of  a  possible  downward  limit  to  their 
science,  Keveling  in  the  wealth  of  geological  facts  and  ideas  already 
accumulated  and  lying  ready  to  their  hand,  scientific  writers  have 
combined  with  their  geographical  description  of  the  '"forms"  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  geological  explanation  of  their  origins  in  that 
most  interesting  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  sometimes  named 
"geomorphology.''  This  is  undoubtedly  a  section  of  geonomic 
science  which  is  of  great  value,  and  is  destined  to  grow  in  importance 
as  time  goes  on.  But  its  study  presupposes  a  picliniinary  education 
in  which  geology  and  geological  causes  take  perhaps  the  largest  share; 
and  those  who  would  cWs  it  merely  as  a  siibscicnce  of  geography 
arc  as  wrong  as  those  who  class  it  merely  as  a  subscicnce  of  geology. 
It  is  the  healthy  and  vigorous  child  of  both. 

GEOLOGY   ANIJ   PIIYfllCS. 

Here  we  enter  upon  more  '^^'"~'^  -  -i  dubious  ground,  namely,  the 

i-elations  of  geology  to  the  ^ics,  especially  in  the  matter 

of  the  so-called  "hypog  The  mechanical  modes  and 

means  of  formation  of  o  -ock  sheets  have  long  since 
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been  recognized  and  agreed  upon,  but  the  mechHnical  modes  and  means 
of  their  deformation  have,  many  of  them,  yet  to  be  identified  and 
established.  In  the  matters  of  cleavage,  jointing,  and  foliation  we 
have  advanced,  and  in  the  modes  and  effects  of  faulting  we  have 
already  made  some  headway.  But  in  the  grander  problems  of  orogeny, 
crust  warping,  and  secular  elevation  and  depression  we  are  still  very 
much  in  the  dark.  In  spite  of  all  the  brilliant  work  which  has  been 
done  of  recent  years,  we  are  forced  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  still 
busied  in  collecting  data  upon  which  to  found  a  philosophic  system  of 
crust  deformation.  Nothing  yet  formulatetl  in  this  direction  is  of 
sufficient  detiniteness  and  breadth  of  grasp  to  afford  matter  from 
which  anything  more  than  suggestive  deductions  may  be  drawn  by 
the  higher  physics  and  mathematics. 

Rut  although  our  materials  are  as  yet  too  heterogeneous  and  too 
complicated  to  admit  satisfactorily  of  such  outside  analysis,  yet  among 
geologists  themselve-s  there  is  being  developed  a  tendency  to  assoH 
and  interpret  them  from  two  extreme  points  of  view,  which  may  per- 
haps be  distinguished  as  the  astronomical  and  tlie  geonomical. 

The  working  theorj'  employed  by  the  many  at  tlic  one  extreme  is 
the  collapse  theory,  which  is  founded  essentially  upon  the  (contraction) 
hj'pothesis  of  the  gradual  loss  of  heat  of  the  earth's  interior.  Thia 
theory  starts  from  the  original  covering  of  our  globe,  and  regards  tlie 
present  state  of  that  covering  as  that  of  a  solid  and  more  or  less  cooled 
crust,  which  warps,  folds,  and  fractures  as  it  follows  down  upon  the 
slowly  contra<rting.  but  still  intensely  heated  (and  probably  solid), 
nucleus.  This  crust  shows  in  its  structure  and  in  the  major  forms  of 
the  outer  surface  the  combined  effects  of  the  radial  and  tangential 
deformations  due  to  the  contraction  and  <-ollapse,  tliese  deformations 
being  grouped  about  tlie  remains  of  the  chief  irregularities  proper  to 
the  crust  at  the  time  of  its  original  consolidation. 

The  working  theory  employed  by  the  few  at  the  other  extreme  is 
the  fold  theory,  founded  essentially  on  the  (undulation)  hypothesis  that 
the  deformation  may  l)e  largely  due  to  tidal  movements  and  to  the  con- 
stant redistribution  of  load  and  resistances.  It  starts  from  the  known 
modes  of  deformation  of  the  rock  sheets  which  make  up  the  present 
supercrust  and  of  those  of  its  superposed  coverings  of  water  and  of  air. 
It  regards  the  earth  crust  as  a  spherical  shell  or  liridge  snrroimding 
and  balanced  upon  a  fluid  nucleus  (probably  gas-like),  the  shell  being 
in  a  staie  of  general  vibration  and  its  parts  in  a  state  of  regional  and 
local  strain.  This  shell  yields  harmonically  as  a  whole,  and  its  various 
parts  yield  in  groups  or  individually  to  the  several  stresses,  but  always 
in  theoretic  units  (duads),  each  made  up  of  two  moieties  which  are  the 
positive  and  negative  e<iuivalents  of  each  other. 

Accoi-ding  to  both  theories,  the  type  of  deformation  may  be  that  of 
undulation,  warjjing,  folding,  gliding,  fracture,  or  flow,  according  aa 
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the  magnitude  of  the  stres.",  the  speed  of  the  action,  or  the  relative 
elasticity  of  Uio  materia)  may  determine.  Its  development  may  range 
in  time  from  that  of  an  instant  to  that  of  an  feon,  and  it^  extent  from 
microscopic  to  hemispheric. 

According  to  the  tirst  theory,  however,  the  deformation  is  not 
theoretically  symmetrical,  hut  is  consequent  upon  and  ha«  ever  been 
controlled  by  the  salient  features  of  the  original  earth  crust.  Accord- 
ing to  the  second,  the  deformation  is  theoretically  symmetrical,  and  is 
due  to  the  continual  breaking  down  and  readjustment  of  equilibrium; 
it  is  at  every  stage  (controlled  l)y  the  length  and  direction  of  the  iDstan- 
taneous  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  the  earth,  and  by  the  sum- 
mational and  individual  deformations  already  effected. 

The  tendencies  of  the  tirst  theory  are  to  compare  all  the  phenomena 
of  yieldage  with  those  characteristic  of  solid  iKjdies  and  to  dwell 
especially  upon  the  proofs  of  fracture  (with  the  fault  as  the  central 
type);  to  ]>arallel  such  signs  of  symmetry  as  are  apparent  with  that  of 
crystals,  and  the  loxodromic  trend  lines  of  the  earth's  surface  with 
those  of  crystalline  cleavage.  The  tendencies  of  the  second  theory  are 
to  compire  the  yieldage  phenomena  with  those  of  flexible  bodies  (with 
tlie  fold  as  the  central  type),  gi-ading  on  the  one  hand  into  those  of 
rigid  and  on  the  other  into  those  of  li()uid  bodies,  and  including'  all 
types;  to  {>arallel  the  symnu-tries  with  those  of  wave  forms,  and  to 
refer  the  trends  to  composition,  interference,  or  superposition,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

In  the  first  theory  there  is  inherent  the  expectation  of  continuous 
accretion  and  discontinuous  collapse;  in  the  second  the  expectation 
of  rhythmic  recurrence  of  form  in  space  and  of  movement  in  time. 
According  to  the  first  theory  the  locus  of  the  pole  of  the  land  hemi- 
sphere on  or  al)out  the  foity-fifth  jHirallel  is  an  accident  of  evolution 
and  a  survival;  accoi'ding  to  the  second  it  is  a  theoretic  necessity  and  a 
resultant. 

How  much  of  each  of  these  views  is  a  mere  mental  expedient,  and 
how  much  is  an  expression  of  fact,  nnist  be  left  for  future  research  to 
determine.  The  discovery  of  the  true  |)ath  lying  I>etween  the  two 
extremes  will  form  one  of  the  tasks  which  await  the  geologist*  of  the 
coming  era. 

II.--(tKol<kjy  ami  Vb 


(iKOLOGV    AND   THK    fSKFI'I-   ARTS. 


Up  to  this  iK)int  I  have  dealt  mainly  with  the  so-called  "scientific" 
aspect  of  geology,  retrarding  it  from  the  inside  jwint  of  view  as  an 
interpreter  of  nature  and  a  mcnitMT  of  the  great  family  of  the 
sciences.  Hut.  a-*  1  hiivc  already  hinled,  we  are  bound  also  to  consider 
it  from  the  i  u'tical"  (Kiint  of  view  as  being  one  of  the 
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servants  of  mankind  and  an  a^^sociate  of  the  u^icfiil  arts.  Indeed  it  is 
wholly  impo!«.siblti  to  avoid  dealing;  with  it  from  thi»  outside  aspect. 
In  the  words  of  Herbert  Spencer: 

Not  only  are  thi?  wienoes  involved  with  each  other,  but  they  are  all  inextriimbly 
interwoven  with  the  coni|ilex  weh  of  the  arti>,  anil  are  only  conventionally  inde- 
pendent of  it.  Originally  the  two  were  one,  An<l  there  han  been  a  perpetual  inonrula- 
tjoii  of  the  two  ever  Bin(«.  Scientt^  has  been  siipplriiig  art  with  higher  genemlizationB 
and  more  ii>ttipktely  qualitative  previsions;  art  has  been  eupplyinK  i^'ience  with  bet- 
ter niaterials  and  more  perfect  iiistrumentw.  •  •  •  And  all  along  this  interde- 
pendence has  l)een  growing  cl(«er,  not  only  lietween  the  arta  and  ucient-en,  Initarnong 
the  arts  themselvt's  and  aniong  the  sciences  themselves. 


1  havi-  already  noted  how  jjreatly  ^eoXogy  is  indebted  to  her  sister 
sciuncps,  and  how  in  every  case  the  aid  which  she  ha-s  lH;en  given  has 
lieen  fully  reiiproi-ated  and  the  mutual  Hyiiipatliy  broadened  and 
enlarged.  Surely  there  iw  no  neeil  for  nie  to  recall  how  deep  and  how 
fundamental  are  the  oiilifjations  which  geology  owes  to  the  arts  in 
general,  and  to  thost^  of  mining,  engineering,  and  topographic  Mur- 
veying  in  [jarticular.  But  it  may  not  \>c  without  advantage  if  we 
geologists  remind  ourselves  of  that  which  in  the  absorption  of  our 
researches  we  are  sadly  prone  to  forget,  namely,  the  existence  of  those 
many  links  that  bind  our  science  to  the  world  of  practice,  and  the 
vital  need  there  is  of  strengthening  those  links  by  every  means  in  our 
power. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  duty  of  every  science  is  to  move  incessantly 
forward  from  discovery  to  (Uscovery  along  tlie  straight  path  of  un- 
remitting investigation  and  research,  following  truth  withersoever  it 
may  lead,  wholly  unbia.'^ed  liy  the  (|ue.stion  as  to  whether  that  dis- 
covery bears  any  rolatiim  whatever  to  the  mab^rial  wants  of  mankind. 
But  it  is  e«iually  true  that  oikk  a  fresh  fact  has  I>een  discovered,  or 
.  once  a  new  and  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been  n^acliwl,  if  that  fact 
or  that  conclusion  Ik-  of  evident  benefit  to  mankind  at  large,  every 
lover  of  his  science  should  welcome  its  utility  and  do  his  lw.st  to  en- 
courage its  use. 

Here,  however,  we  can  not  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  iiniwssible  that 
full  use  can  be  made  of  the  results  of  any  science  until  those  to  whom 
such  resultif  would  be  of  practical  value  arc  educated  at  least  in  the 
principles  of  that  science.  And  such  education  has  a  double  value;  it 
is  not  only  of  especial  advantage  to  those  who  intend  to  make  use  of 
the  results  of  the  science,  but  it  redounds  to  the  benertt  of  the  science 
it-<elf,  for  it  trains  up  a  host  of  sympathetic  studenta  all  concerned  in 
its  advancement. 

We  can  not  fail  to  recognize  that  tho.-4e.  sciences  —such  as  chemistry, 
physics,  biology,  and  the  like — which  are  generally  acknowledged 
to  he  in()st  intimately  bound  uj*  with  pmctice,  and  an  education  in 
which  is  held  to  l>e  absolutely  necessary  for  success  in  one  or  more  of 
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the  arts  or  professiona,  are  the  wcieiiccs  which  have  the  greatest  uum- 
ber  of  students  and  are  making  the  swiftest  progress.  It  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  imagine  tiiat  geology  cftii,  any  more  than  any  other 
science,  possibly  restrict  ib<  activity  to  research  alone.  Rather  may 
we  say  tliat  tlie  corporate  geological  organism  has  three  necessary 
functions — reseai-cli,  practice,  and  education,  ijo  long  as  all  three 
functions  ai-e  naturally  and  healthfully  performed,  so  long  will  geology 
live  and  flourish.  Whenever  either  function  remains  long  unexercised, 
or  falls  into  disuse,  there  follows,  of  necessity,  a  weakness  thi-oughout 
the  entire  organism,  which  must  in  the  end  bei'ome  lethargic  and  cri|>- 
plod,  and  fall  behind  in  the  race. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  all  three  fimvtions  are  most  vigorously 
exercised,  the  progress  of  the  science  must  be  at  its  swiftest  ami  its 
surest.  And  this  fact  has  been  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  our 
science;  for  whenever  these  three  functions  of  geology  have  Ijeen  most 
clearly  appreciated  and  simidtuneously  energized  by  its  leaders.  jf€?ol- 
ogj-  has  shown  forth  with  an  csiK-cial  and  peculiar  luster,  and  has  won 
the  attention  and  regard  of  the  world. 

Those  who  came  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  attend  the  lecturer  of 
Werner  were  di'awn  to  him  by  his  conviction  that  geology  was  one 
of  the  most  useful  <if  ti-ainings,  not  only  for  the  men  of  the  mining  and 
metallurgical  world,  hut  also  for  those  who  were  interested  in  all  that 
concerns  man's  relation  to  the  earth  in  general.  They  listened  with 
delight  and  with  profit  to  tlie  brilliant  exposition  of  his  far-reiu-hing 
ideas,  not  only  l>ecause  they  felt  the  fascination  of  these  ideas,  but  also 
l>ecause  they  were  impressed  by  his  assurance  of  their  material  and 
intellectual  utility.  The  geological  education  which  they  received 
from  him  they  conniiunicatcd  in  their  turn  to  their  own  pupils,  and 
rapidlj-  spread  the  Ix'netits  and  influence  of  geologj-  far  and  wide  over 
the  economic  and  intellectual  world  of  their  time. 

But  we  have  even  a  more  striking  instance  nearer  home.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  too  much  to  assert  that  no  single  geologist  whose  name 
adorns  the  long  roll  of  the  past  members  of  this  society  secured  at 
one  and  the  same  time  m)  far  rcdihing  an  influence  upon  the  spread  of 
geological  knowledge  at  large  so  smcere  a  respect  for  our  science 
from  the  governments  of  (i\ili/(d  countries  and  so  kindly  a  regard 
and  affection  for  it  from  tiic  nia--s  of  nninkind,  as  Sir  Henry  De  la 
lleche.  And  I  tuke  it  that  all  this  wa.s  due  to  the  fact  that  he,  more 
than  any  other  British  geologist  b»  fore  him  or  after  him,  had  a  clear 
and  well-balanced  conception  of  the  three  functions  of  geolog)'.  He 
was  at  once  a  scientist,  a  practical  man,  jmd  an  educationalist. 

No  one  familiar  with  his  Geology  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  or  with 
his  (ieological  0!)server  but  will  grant  tliat  he  was.  lioth  from  the 
side  of  research  and  of  theoiy.  u  scientist  to  the  liackbone.  But  he  was 
more  tha"  "    -• — ♦'•*t.     He  was  u  man  whose  life  work  had  convinced 
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him  that  the  useful  side  of  g;eol<>^y  is  hh  im[iortuiit  as  the  itit«tlectual 
and,  indeed,  <if  the  m-cessity  then'  is  for  the  <;i>iistant  union  of  ncience 
and  pi-actice,  or.  as  he  puts  it  himself.  "Scieiu-e  and  pnietieo  are  not 
antagonistic;  they  are  mutual  aids."  And  mainly,  jjerhaps  l>e(»use 
of  this  <-oiiviotion,  he  was  also  a  keen  edm-ationali'<t;  for,  as  he  himself 
expresses  it,  as  "  some  i-eason,  rijfht  or  wrong,  i.s  suit  to  be  imsigoed 
to  every  pittctiee,  it  is  most  important  for  those  connccte*!  with  that 
practice  that  they  should  possess  the  existing  knowledge  upon  whieh 
it  rests." 

De  la  Bedie  devoted  some  of  the  Ix'st  years  of  his  life  to  the  tank  of 
convincing  the  Govenuncnt  and  the  people  of  this  country  of  the 
importance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  and  piiictiee  of  geology 
and  its  related  sciences  to  the  material  and  intx-llectual  advunveinent  of 
the  nation.  ()e  Itrought  round  the  (Tovemment  of  the  day  to  his 
views,  and  the  lK!st  minds  of  his  time,  from  the  Prince  tlonsort  down- 
ward. l)ecame  his  enthusiastic  .support^T,-!.  He  created  the  British 
National  Geologiail  Survey,  which  has  proved  itself  as  l>eneficial  to 
the  advance  of  pure  geology  as  it  has  to  the  development  of  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Kingdom,  while  it  has  l«'en  the  proUtic  [larent  of 
similar  national  geological  surveys  in  almost  all  countries  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  I  le  founde<l  the  Museum  of  Practical  <  leology  as  a  national 
h<mi«  for  the  collections  made  by  geological  if'scarch  and  for  the  illus- 
trations of  geology  in  all  its  prat^tical  applications,  con.seerating  the 
building,  even  in  its  title,  to  that  idea  of  the  comliination  of  knowledge 
and  utility  which  justified  the  nation  in  its  foundation  and  its  main- 
tenance. And  more,  he  made  that  museum,  through  his  genuis  and 
his  knowledge  of  men,  a  living  and  growing  wnter  nf  instruction  in 
geological  science  and  its  useful  applications,  selecting  as  the  teachers 
of  that  special  education  some  of  the  highest  intellects  of  his  day. 

What  other  scientitic  leader  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  show  so 
famous  a  roll  of  lieutenants!  It  is  almost  invidious  to  select  names 
from  the  list.  But  so  long  as  natural  science,  pure  or  applied,  shall 
command  the  respect  of  men  the  names  of  Thomas  Huxley,  Lyon 
Play  fair.  Edward  Frankland,  John  Percy,  Kdwai-d  Forbes,  and 
Andrew  Kainsay  will  lie  held  in  honored  memory  as  those  of  men 
whose  life  work  in  scicm-e,  or  in  pnictice,  or  in  education,  or  in  all 
three  combined,  plac*!  them  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Ix'uefactors  of 
their  day  and  their  generation. 

We  might  go  on  to  point  out  how  the  success  of  De  la  !ie<'he\  scheme 
caused  it  to  outgrow  rapidly  the  limits  of  its  original  home,  for  we  are 
most  of  us  familiar  with  the  fact  that  while  the  geological  survey  and 
the  national  geological  collections  are  .still  retained  in  the  original 
museum,  the  educational  sections  liecanie  developed  ifito  the  lioyal 
School  of  Mines  and  eventually  into  the  Iloyal  College  of  Science, 
which  in  it)*  turn  pmctically  IxH-ame  the  center  of  that  widcspi-ead 
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si-beinc  of  iiHtioiiHl  iiislrtx-tioii  known  iis  llir  "sci<>iut>  mid  art  depart- 
ment." But  what  pspfcially  <-on<'('niM  us  liprc.  is  that  the.s<^  results 
demourttrate,  on  tlio  ono  hand,  the  nitturahies.'^  and  fertility  of 
De  la  llethe's  conception  of  the  necessary  association  of  science,  prac- 
tice, and  education  and,  on  the  other,  the  far-reaching  influence  that 
geology  and  geologists  have  hitd  on  the  cxteiiHion  and  invigoration  of 
tseieiititic  prat^tictt  and  education  in  Britain. 

GK0r.O(iY    AND    KCOXOMirS. 

It  is  almost  an  iinpertinciici-  to  iHJtnt  out  to  an  anaenihlagc  of  geolo- 
gistfi  like  this  the  relation.shi]>s  of  geology  and  its  appliaitions  to  the 
material  welfare  of  our  fellow-i-omitrynien:  liut  those  of  us  who  are 
aliMorlied  in  the  charms  of  reseai-ch  are  now  itnd  again  tempted  to  look 
ajskance  at  those  who  lire  eng^etl  in  ndvaiicing  gi'ology  and  the  appli- 
cations of  geology  fioni  the  side  of  economics.  Yet  for  all  that  every 
one  of  u.s  is  well  awBi-e  that  geology  is  hound  up  liody  and  soul  with 
the  deveUipment  of  the  minenil  wealth  of  our  land  -that  niiiiend  wealth 
by  means  of  which  the  enterprise  of  our  pi-ople  has  placed  our  country 
at  the  head  of  the  nianuf maturing  and  connnercitd  jH)wers  of  the  world. 
Our  science  hiis  not  only  the  charge  of  the  working  out  of  all  the 
detailed  phenomena,  suhterriincan  and  suiK-rticial,  of  the  great  coal 
fiold-i  iiiid  iron-oi-e  fields  which  lie  at  the  foun<lation  of  our  connnen-ial 
supremit<^y  as  a  nation,  Imt  it  works  out  the  characters  and  tixcs  the 
places  of  all  the  stony  materials  of  which  our  cities  and  towns  are 
built,  our  humblest  dwellings  are  constructed,  mid  all  our  roads  and 
railways  aiv  made.  It  deals  with  the  sources  and  the  <|uantities  and 
charactei's  of  onr  water  supi>lies,  whether  deep  seated  or  superficial, 
the  nature  and  distribution  of  our  soils,  and  indeed  with  everything 
which  we  derive  directly  f  I'om  the  ground  ujjoti  which  we  ti-ead.  Thus 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  applications  of  geology  is  indispen- 
sjible  to  the  education  of  the  miner,  the  mine  owner,  the  prospector,  tlie 
land  agent,  the  land  owner,  the  agriculturist,  the  civil  engineer,  and 
the  military  engineer. 

»iK(»I.«M5Y   ANI>    MAN. 

It  is  lis  true  now  iis  it  was  in  the  days  when  Werner  lii-st  drew  hi» 
far-reaching  inferences  l)efore  his  clianuM  listeners  that  in  the  cliar- 
actcristie  phenomena  and  varying  distribution  of  the  gnind  mineral 
masses  of  the  rock  formations  almost  all  that  concerns  the  relative 
habitahility  of  a  land  depends.  Where  the  hard,  intmctable  rock 
formations  rise  lioldly  nut  we  have  our  mountain  region.s— our  uplands 
and  highlaiKls-  -wild  areas  of  pastuTV  anil  s<'anly  populations,  it  is  true, 
but  tlie  lands  of  refuge  and  of  freedom  in  the  jHist  and  of  health  and 
holiday  i-- ''~ "sent.  Where  the  soft,  easily  weathered  roi'.k  forma- 
tions rentle  slopes  or  broad  undulations  we  have  the  wide 
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plains  of  ourKiefttagi'ieiiltmal  districts — iho  lands,  it  iimy  be,  of  itoace 
and  plenty,  )>ut  whpi-e  life  is  so  oasy-g'oing  and  ko  monotonous  that 
there  is  little  incentive  or  opportunity  to  vary  the  t!stalilishe<]  order 
of  thinffs,  and  the  loi'al  country  life  remains  much  the  same  genera- 
tion after  generation.  Between  these  two  extremes  lie  the  areas 
floored  by  the  gently  inclined  rocks  of  our  grejit  coal  fields,  the  theaters 
of  an  incessant  and  fierce  industrial  strJi^le— a  struggle  that  has  ita 
reflection  and  its  effects  in  the  restless  energy  and  the  determined 
advance  of  their  inhabitants. 

What  well-read  geologist  among  ns  is  not  aware  that  every  variation 
in  the  contour  of  our  country,  as  it  ri.ses  from  the  encircling  seas  that 
have  guarded  our  f  reedoiu,  is  clependent  uiKin  \U  geology  i  Where 
the  hard  rock  formations  niach  the  .seaboard,  project  the  l>old  head- 
land and  its  cliffs,  When*  the  soft  rocks  come  down  to  the  shore  line, 
open  out  the  liroad  bays.  Where  the  highly  resistant  ita-ks  mv  lifted 
up  in  broad  nia.ss  and  face  the  wild  ocean,  we  find  a  shore  land  of 
rugged  cliffs  and  wild  inlets,  inhabited  only  by  a  few  hai"dy  iSsho.rmen. 
Wheiv  the  easily  yielding  rocks  have  I>een  depr-essed  in  mass  by  geo- 
logical inovenn'iits,  we  have  the  long  withdrawing  estuary,  alive  with 
the  ships  of  comnien'e  moving  to  and  fii)  from  the  l)UMy  and  populous 
seaport  at  its  head. 

Or,  turning  inland  and  looking  over  the  general  nst>ei't  of  the  country, 
we  recognize  everywhere  not  only  the  paramount  influence  of  the 
geological  formations  and  geoh)gi<»l  conditions  on  the  scenery  and  the 
relief  of  the  land,  but  we  tra<-e  everywhere  the  persistent  effects  of 
these  conditions  upon  the  past  and  pre.sent  of  the  people.  All  the 
activities  of  .struggling  humanity,  in  the  conte~st  for  the  bare  nece.ssi- 
ties  of  existence,  for  mutual  protection,  for  trade  and  for  progress 
have  been  linuted  and  controlled  by  the  natural  bounds  marked  out  by 
the  unvarying  geological  factors.  The  original  sites  of  almost  every 
city  and  town,  vilhige  and  hamlet,  ancient  castle  and  modern  mansion 
were  all  determined  praetieally  by  geological  considerations.  The 
sites  of  the  old  fortresstw  were  fixed  by  the  places  of  the  more  oi-  less 
inaccessible  cliffs  and  scarps,  the  position  of  the  villages  and  hamlets 
by  the  abundance  of  tht*  springs,  and  the  settlement  of  the  lands  by 
the  comparative  richness  of  the  soils.  All  down  the  long  stream  of 
hist<»ry  the  successive  waves  of  invasion,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  con- 
quering armies,  the  tracki^  of  inland  trade  and  communication,  from 
the  time  of  the  Roman  ways,  through  the  roads  of  the  middle  ages 
and  later,  down  to  the  main  threads  of  the  network  of  railways  of  the 
present  day.  have  all  more  or  less  followed  the  same  general  courses, 
courses  determined  by  the  geogmphical  phenomenaconsequent  upon  the 
geological  structure  of  the  land. 

It  is  idle  to  pursue  these  matters  further  or  recall  how  all  the 
variations  'n  s<'cnery  and  scenic  beauty  are  dependent  ujhui  geological 
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cau.sei4,  or  how  thene  cnuwos  dctermini-  the  pi-oductivp.nerts  or  the 
heaithfiilne.'s.s  of  n  district.  But  it  is  inipossiblc  for  us,  to  whom  these 
matters  are  aw  familiar  as  hoasehold  words,  to  conceive  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  jfeograpber,  the  traveler,  the  man  of  eomiuerce.  the  student 
of  hygiene,  the  artist,  the  archtvologist,  the  historian,  or  even  the 
politician  can  possibly  pretend  to  coniplet^mess  unles.s  that  education 
has  shown  him  something  of  the  wealth  of  facts  and  ideate  that  How 
even  from  an  elementary  &C(]uaintance  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
things. 

Here  perhaps  we  may  call  to  miiul  the  fact  that  what  gives  character 
and  especial  i-olor  to  the  science  of  geology  is  that  it  is  the  exponent 
of  the  idea  of  continuous  evolution.  1  had  almost  said  tlie  discoverer: 
for  "  he  discovers  who  proves."  Its  widest  conclusions  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  and  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  small  causes  to  bring  a)>out 
the  greatest  cumulative  effects.  There  is  pi-olwhly  no  educational 
gymnastic  more  captivating  and  invigorating  than  to  work  out  and 
fully  appreciate  the  quietly  ciinmlative  effects  of  present  natural 
causes— the  seji  waves  gnawing  away  the  uliore,  the  slow  sinking  of 
mud  layer  by  layer  on  the  sea  floor,  the  quiet  burj'ing  up  of  organisms; 
next  to  trace  these  phenomena  l>ackward  stage  by  stage  through  the  rock 
formations  that  mark  the  eons  of  the  past,  down  to  the  very  iiasc  of 
the  geological  scale:  and,  them^c  returning,  to  climb  back  step  by  step 
up  the  long  ladder  of  life,  and  note  the  suece,ssive  incoming  of  the 
ascending  tyiK-s  of  the  animate  creation,  rising  higher  and  higher  yet 
in  the  scale  of  being  to  the  crown  of  all — man  himsclf^ — "  the  heir  of 
all  the  ages." 

The  discoveries  which  geology,  in  company  with  arcbieology  and 
anthi-opology,  has  made  in  aid  of  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of 
the  antiquity  of  man  are  so  revolutionary  and  so  recent  that  they  are 
practically  familiar  to  all. 

To  one  who  has  gone  through  a  geological  training  and  appreciated 
its  meaning  the  idea  of  slow  and  continuous  evolution  becomes,  as  it 
were,  part  and  parcel  of  his  mental  constitution.  He  natuiullv  carries 
the  same  geological  methods  into  the  study  of  hmnanity  in  general — 
always  from  the  developmental  point  of  view,  always  on  the  watch  for 
those  sim])le  natural  causes  that  miiy  have  been  capable  of  bringing 
about  the  present  known  effects,  and  always  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
a  slow  and  natural  evolution.  It  is  in  this  way  that  he  studies  the 
races  of  mankind,  the  growth  and  relations  of  languages,  the  forms 
and  distributions  of  beliefs,  the  trends  of  political  practice  and 
opinion,  the  origin  and  expansion  of  commerce.  He  is  watching  and 
indeed,  as  it  were,  assistingin  the  devclopmentof  a  living  thing  grow- 
ing up  before  !"■«  montnl  eyes.  His  interest  is  excited,  his  curiosity 
piqued,  an''  stirred;  and  while  his  imagination  is  allowed 

full  play  ely  conlined  within  the  logical  bounds  of 

inductiot  •eritication.  CioO«?  Ic 
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Surely  aome  kind  of  knowledge  iind  training  of  this  kind  is  much 
to  be  desired  for  the  ordinary  man  of  education  and  leii^ure,  the  lit- 
erary man,  the  arts  man,  the  mathematician.  Only  by  some  means 
of  this  kind  doe.s  it  ueem  possible  to  restore  the  lo.ss  of  balance  due  to 
the  self- absorptive  and  introspective  tendency  of  much  of  the  so-trailed 
culture  of  the  present  day.  Only  by  some  means  of  this  kind  can 
one  attain  to  the  needed  breadth  of  outlook  and  freedom  of  opinion  as 
respects  all  that  concerns  the  relation  of  man  and  nature. 

III. — Geology  and  Education, 

We  have  se^n  that  a  knowledffe  of  geology  is  indispensable  to  the 
complete  education  of  the  miner,  the  prospector,  the  civil  engineer, 
and  the  military  engineer,  and  that  a  tirst-hand  acquaintance  with  at 
least  its  elements  is  eminently  desirable  for  the  agriculturist,  the 
geographer,  the  traveler,  and  the  biologist.  Many  may  even  be  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  literary  man  and  the  man  of  culture  would  be 
the  better  for  knowing  fwmethingof  its  principles  and  its  (inclusions. 
But  as  geologiat-i  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to  go  much  further  than 
this,  and  urge  upon  the  educationalist-^  of  the  day  the  necessity  of 
affording  the  rising  generation  such  u  full  opportunity  of  instruction 
in  that  kind  of  knowledge,  of  which  geology  is  the  key.stone,  as  shall 
enable  our  youth  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  more  important 
phenomena  i>f  the  world  at  large  and  the  bearing  of  these  uj)on  their 
own  life  and  surroundings. 

Nothing,  however,  is  further-  from  my  intention  than  to  suggest 
that  all  the  youth  of  the  country  shall  be  instructed  in  the  science  of 
geology  as  such  or  that  geology  shall  be  introduced  as  a  special  sub- 
ject of  education  except  into  the  higher  classes  of  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities.  But  what  I  have  in  my  mind  is  that  geology  is  the  center 
of  that  group  of  knowledges  which  are  sometimes  collectively  referred 
to  as  "nature  knowledge"  and  their  study  as  "nature  study."  The 
more  advanced  educationalists  have  long  since  suggested  and  even 
strongly  advocated  instruction  in  nature  study  for  all  our  youth;  but, 
alas,  they  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  what  "  nature  study  "  shall  include  or 
how  it  shall  be  taught.  At  the  one  extreme  are  those  wlio  apparently 
would  embrace  within  it  instruction  in  and  explanation  of  all  such  con- 
crete facts  and  phenomena  an  can  be  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
youthful  pupil  soas  to  direct  his  attention  to  external  nature  in  general. 
At  the  other  extreme  arc  those  to  whom  this  dwelling  upon  facts  and 
phenomena  appears  to  Ite  repugnant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  which  I  take  from  a  recently  published  book  catalogue: 
"To  those  who  are  striving  to  make  nature  study  more  vital  and 
attiBCtive  hj'  revealing  a  vast  realm  of  nature  outside  the  realm  of 
science  and  a  world  of  ideas  alx)ve  and  beyond  the  world  of  facta  the 
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pagea  following,  giviiij;  tbi'  titles  of  books  dealing  witb  nature  and 
tiiiturti  studies,  arc-  dedicated,"  As  geologistt*,  however,  we  should 
presume,  1  take  it,  that  education  in  nature  study  is,  in  the  wordH  of 
Huxley,  "education  in  that  diligent,  patient,  loving  study  of  all  the 
aspects  of  nature  the  results  of  which  constitute  exact  knowledge  or 
science." 

EDUCATION    IN    EARTH    KNOWLEDGE. 

However  that  may  be,  this  at  all  events  is  clear:  The  branch  of 
nature  knowledge  with  which  geology  and  geologists  have  to  do  is  that 
which  Huxley  terms  "erdkunde,  or  earth  knowledge,  or  geology  in 
its  etymological  sense."  So  impreaicd  was  Huxley  with  the  general 
need  for  instruction  in  this  kind  of  earth  knowledge  that  he  practi- 
cally founded  for  its  study  the  educational  subject  which  he  named 
"physiogniphy."  Yet  physiography  has  come  to  enibi-ace  much  that 
truly  l>elongs  to  astronomy;  and,  indeed,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  subject  of  physiography,  as  taught  in  many  schools  and  colleges 
in  Britain  at  the  present  day,  is  essentially  astronomical.  But  here  we 
have  to  bear  in  nitnd  that  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  nature  that 
of  the  (mt.side  univers*^  which  is  proper  to  iistrononiy  concern:*  indi- 
vidual men  but  indirectly.  The  other  half  of  nature,  if  we  may  call 
it  soothe  world  upon  which  we  live  and  amidst  who.se  phenomena  we 
move  and  have  our  l>eing— is  always  with  u.s  and  around  us,  and  its 
conscious  systematic  study,  which  we  call  "earth  knowledge,"  is,  in 
truth,  only  a  methodizing  and  an  extension  of  the  unconscious  and 
unsy.stematic  study  that  we  call  "experience,"  which  we  are  always 
making  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  our  consciousness  to  the  tinal  dark- 
ness of  old  age.  This  is  the  kind  of  nature  knowledge — namely,  earth 
knowledge  proper,  or.  in  other  words,  '"geonomy  "  as  conti-asted  with 
■'a.stronomy" — of  which  our  youth  has  the  greatest  need,  and  it  is 
instruction  in  this  which  it  is  one  of  the  missions  of  geology  to  claim 
for  the  rising  generation. 

The  day  ha.s  not  yet  arrived  when  it  will  be  possible  to  define  pre- 
cisely what  should  Ihs  taught  under  the  head  of  this  earth  knowledge. 
But  what  I  would  underst^md  by  it  is  that  it  should  embrace  instruc- 
tion which  woukl  direct  the  attention  of  the  scholar  not  only  to  the 
natural  phenomena  of  tlie  world  at  large,  but  also  to  those  particular 
phenomena  of  the  world  immediately  around  him.  In  its  general  inter- 
pretation its  centra!  plane  would  l>e  the  surfact*  of  the  earth,  and  from 
this  it  would  pass  upward  by  proper  stages  to  consider  the  distribution 
of  all  the  phenomena,  organic  and  inorganic,  aliove  that  surface;  out- 
ward to  the  study  of  the  meaning  and  interaction  of  these  phenomena; 
downward  to  the  study  of  their  history,  and  onward  to  the  study  of 
their  evolution, 

Tht5  teac>-'  '  "  '  "arth  knowledge  could  begin  in  the  elementary 
classes  of  tinned  in  rising  gi-ades  through  the  higher 
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clawson,  and  them-p  extended  Ut  the  univei-sitit's,  Sijcakinf;  tbeorotic- 
allj',  in  its  earliest  stnf^es  it  ihimld  lie  as  simple  as  possible  and  cover 
tlie  ground  which  is  familiar  t<>  dailj'  experiem-e  or  which  is  funda- 
mental to  several  of  the  natural  seieiices.  In  its  higher  stages  it  should 
become  more  specialized  and  include  the  facts  and  principles  coiunion 
to  the  special  group  of  sciences  which  will  become  of  value  to  the 
scholar  in  his  later  studies  or  in  his  after  life.  In  the  university  it  might 
finally  be  rej^tricted  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  that  one  science  which 
the  M^holar  has  selected  for  his  specialty  and  as  umch  of  the  fellow 
Hciciicos  an  has  an  intimate  iM-aring  ujwn  the  science  which  he  selects 
as  his  own.  At  every  stage  a  broad  foundation  xhould  be  laid  for  the 
supei"structure  to  l>c  erected  in  the  next  stage  of  advance. 

But,  speaking  practiiiilly,  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  lay 
down  any  genenil  rules  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  subjeits  dealt 
with  under  the  head  of  geonomy  should  be  taken  up  or  as  to  the  way 
in  which  those  subjects  should  be  individually  treat^'d.  For  while  it 
la  quite  true  that  the  aim  should  i>e  to  instruct  in  those  generalities 
which  an'  conmion  t<i  many  or  all  of  the  sciences,  we  should  most 
strictl}'  guard  ourselves  from  falling  into  the  error  implied  by  nianj- 
of  the  text-lKK»k  writers  on  physiography,  who  stjiii  with  an  ojx'ning 
chapter  on  unitter,  energy,  gravity,  and  the  like— generalities  in  their 
essence  as  j-et  hardly  capable  of  conception  even  by  the  highest  intel- 
lects. And  while  it  is  (piite  trud  that  the  most  vivid  and  lasting  means 
of  edm-ation  is  by  experiments  and  deductions  ovmed  out  by  the  pupil 
himself,  we  should  ss  cai-pfully  avoid  the  equally  fatal  error  of  imag- 
ining that  instruction  in  a  single  exiH'rimentnl  science,  such  as  chem- 
istry and  physics,  can  do  more  for  the  pupil  than  give  him  a  glimpse 
of  a  corner  of  rniture. 

It  is  sometimes  siiggested  that  instruction  in  earth  knowledge  should 
commence  with  the  simplest  facts  and  deductions  and  lead  up,  stage 
by  stage,  to  the  highest  philosophical  conceptions  and  generalizations. 
But  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  any  branch  of  knowledge  has  grown 
and  developed  in  the  ])ast.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it 
can  often  appreciate  tlie  broadest  generalizations  in  some  directions 
before  it  cjin  interest  itself  in  the  most  elementarj'  facts  and  dmw  the 
simplest  conclusions  in  others.  What  must  Im?  done  is  to  ascertain 
from  the  study  of  the  seveml  branches  of  knowledge  how  they  have 
individually  gi-own  during  their  developmental  history  in  past  ages, 
note  the  order  of  subjects  which  were  earliest  and  most  easily  appre- 
ciated by  the  human  intellect,  and  give  the  successive  phases  of 
education  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  that  order. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  hinted  that  the  only  fruitful  education  is  that 
which  is  purely  experimental,  the  deductions  and  generalizations  in 
which  shall  be  worked  out  by  Ihc  scholar  himself;  and  also  that  all 
knowledge  which  is  imparted  by  the  didacti<;  method  is  not  true 
knowledge  and  is  comjmratively   infertile.     But  I  firmly  hold  thablc 
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both  inethotLs  are  ("orrwt,  each  for  ilsejf,  and  should  both  be  utiliztMl. 
Tbcro  are  u n quest! on itbly  some  things  which  are  best  taught  by 
experiment,  and  by  that  demonstmtion  in  which  the  pupj!  takes  the 
whole  or  tbe  larjfest  share.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facts  of 
science  are  so  overwhelming  in  number,  and  some  of  it«  grandest 
conclusions  are  so  dependent  on  the  highest  extremes  of  knowledge, 
that  they  must  be  communicated  didactically  and  must  be  accepted  by 
the  scholar  more  or  less  as  an  article  of  faith.  Indeed,  the  younger 
tbe  scholar  and  the  less  his  experience,  the  more  certain  is  he  to  accept 
as  unquestionable  truths  the  assertions  of  his  instructors.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  folly  to  neglect  the  advnntAgcs  of  all  this  wide  of  a 
youth\4  education  in  those  years  of  his  life  when  he  is  most  qualified 
to  profit  by  it. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  imparting  of  earth  knowledge,  as  in  any  other 
kind  of  instruction,  Iwth  educational  methods — didactic  and  experi- 
mental, authoritative  and  original— should  I)c  utilized  t<^ether.  It  is 
a  matter  for  the  educationalist  to  find  out  what  sections  of  a  subject 
and  what  stages  of  a  subject  arc  best  imparted  by  one  method  and 
what  by  another.  The  only  rule  which  can  be  laid  down  is  that  the 
didactic  and  authoritative  method  is  certain  to  have  less  and  less  effect 
as  the  scholar  grows  older  and  his  experience  broadens,  and  the 
experimental  and  original  more  and  more.  But  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  common  interest  of  the  teacher  and 
the  scholar  to  make  use  of  both  methods;  for  the  knowledge  of  every 
man — the  genius,  the  scholar,  the  wise  man,  and  the  fool— is  alike  in 
tliis,  that  it  is  the  sum  of  that  knowledge  which  is  due  to  his  own 
individual  experience  and  that  portion  of  the  collective  knowledge  of 
humanity  which  is  due  to  the  antecedent  experiences  of  his  fore- 
fathers and  which  he  has  received  at  second  hand.  It  is  not  that  the 
present  educational  systems  are  wrong  in  laying  stress  on  the  memo- 
rizing and  the  applying  of  what  is  already  known,  but  that  they  are 
defective  in  neglecting  the  individual  and  original  half  of  a  liberal 
education. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out.  the  central  plane  of  geonomy  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  whose  present  conditions 
belong  to  geogmphy,  and  whose  past  and  evolution  belong  to  geology. 
But  in  the  earlier  phases  of  the  education  of  the  scholar  there  can  and 
need  be  no  distinction  in  his  mind  between  these  two  .sciences;  they 
are  rather  combined  in  a  geononiic  stage — in  a  generalized  ot^nism, 
so  to  sp«!ak— destined  to  evolve  and  ditferentiafc  later  on.  Yet  in  this 
early  stage  the  dominating  section  of  tbe  subject  is  essentially  geog- 
raphy. As  such  it  presents  two  very  different  aspects— the  general 
geography,  namely,  that  of  the  world  and  its  surface  as  a  whole;  and 
the  local  geogrnphy  -ograpliy  of  the  home  and  the  sur- 

roundings of  the  St  iral  geography  must  be  taught  di- 
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d&cticallj,  with  the  aid  of  hucIi  lecture  illustrations  as  globes  and  maps; 
and  the  instruction  must  be  received  by  the  scholar  more  or  less  as  an 
artiole  of  faith.  The  local  geography,  however — and  hy  this  I  would 
understand  not  only  the  topography  of  the  district,  but  the  geography 
of  the  town  or  village,  the  playground,  and  the  very  schoolroom  itself — 
should  be  taught  practically  at  first  hand,  the  data  being  recognized, 
collected,  and  classified,  the  experiments  made,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn,  as  much  as  possible  by  the  scholar  himself. 

HAPS   AS   MEANS  AND   SYMBOLS  OF   EAKTH    KNOWLKDOE. 

It  is  along  this  local  side  of  geonomy  that  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant advantages  will  accrue  to  geology,  and  not  only  to  geology  but  to 
all  its  associated  sciences.  One  of  the  most  necessary  qualifications 
for  the  ge<)logist  and  the  geographer,  and  indeed  for  all  students  of 
titose  sciences  and  arts  in  which  facts  and  phenomena  have  to  be 
arranged  in  their  order  of  distribution,  is  a  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
maps  and  a  Icnuwledgc  of  how  they  are  constructed.  But  one  of  the 
conmionest  results  of  the  present  modes  of  giving  instruction  in  maps 
and  map  making  in  most  schools  is  to  cause  this  kind  of  knowledge  to 
become  distasteful  to  the  leAiTier.  And  the  consequence  is  that  for  one 
fairly  well  educated  man  who  can  read  a  good  map  of  his  own  native 
district,  there  are  hundreds  to  whom  this  is  impossible.  A  detailed 
topographical  map  or  a  geological  map  is  pi-actically  a  mystery  to  the 
average  man,  and  yet  the  training  which  would  have  enabled  him  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  them  both  might,  if  given  properly  in  his  early 
years,  have  afforded  him  many  a  pleasant  and  interesting  break  in  the 
monotony  of  his  ordinary  school  work.  He  has  doubtless  been  shown 
in  his  geographical  classes  the  ordinary  maps  of  the  world,  and  those 
of  the  continents  and  his  own  country;  he  has  perhaps  copied  some  of 
them  laboriously  in  manuscript  and  very  probably  passed  examinations 
in  drawing  them  from  memory.  But  they  were  always  more  or  less 
dead  things  to  him,  because  thev  dealt  with  lands  and  districts  which 
be  had  never  beheld  and  not  with  the  familiar  objects  of  the  school  and 
the  home.  He  has  never  seen  them  grow  up  before  his  own  eyes, 
built  up  from  facts  collected  by  himself  and  his  fellows. 

We  should  like  to  see  the  lower  classes  of  all  schools  making  a  map 
of  their  own  schoolroom  and  playground.  We  should  like  to  see 
the  scholars  at  a  higher  stage  studying  and  exercLsed  in  the  large  scale 
25-inch  map  of  the  locality,  with  the  school  in  the  center;  those  at  a 
higher  stage  engaged  on  the  6-inch  map  of  the  neighborhood,  and  so 
on.  Stage  by  stage  the  scholars  might  pass  to  the  study  of  the  1-inch 
map  of  the  district  or  county.  Then,  when  once  these  maps  had 
become  familiar  objects,  the  learners  should  [te  taken  out  on  occasional 
excursions  into  the  country  with  the  maps  in  their  hands,  and  edu- 
cated in  some  of  the  higher  grades  of  that  earth  knowledge  which  canip 
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only  be  seen  and  appreciated  in  the  open  air.  Later  on  the  scholars 
might  pass  to  the  study  of  natui'al  agencies,  the  origin  and  niesoing  of 
landscape,  to  geology  projx'r,  and  thenoo  to  the  study  of  the  intimate 
relations  of  nature  and  man. 

But  it  must  \)9  acknowledged  that  the  pi-esent  lack  of  this  kind  of 
instnietion  is  not  to  be  wholly  a-sfrilred  to  the  teachers.  Good  loi-al 
maps  won'  until  i-ecently  piuctically  nonexistent.  The  Government 
ordnance  and  geological  surveys  have  now  made  these  at  great  national 
expeuNe,  but  s(»  hidden  away  are  they  that  few  except  military  and 
civil  engineer,s  and  surveyors  use  them  freely,  and  very  few  have  rec- 
ognized their  perfection  and  importance.  Now,  that  these  maps  are 
becoming  completed,  we  are  lieginning  to  dis<-over  that  they  constitute 
a  most  imjxtrtaiit  educational  engine.  They  are  still,  however,  sold 
at  ttHi  high  a  price.  When  we  l>ear  in  mind  the  important  fact  tliat 
each  member  of  a  class  should  be  jirovided  with  a  fresh  map  at  every 
successive  stage,  the  cost  to  parents  and  school  managers  of  this 
branch  of  geonomic  training,  as  matters  stind,  would  be  considerable. 
Yet  we  may  be  sure  that  this  kind  of  instruction  is  certain  to  come 
about.  It  l)ecomes,  therefore,  a  serious  ({ue-stion  whether  the  Govern- 
ment depiirtmenta  concerned  with  the  surveying  of  our  country  tvjuld 
not  lie  authorized  to  supply  these  maps  to  school  classes,  either  as 
part  of  the  local  Government  grant  or  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  The  at^'tual 
surveying  of  the  country  and  the  preparation  of  the  maps  already 
costs  several  thousands  of  pounds  annually,  which  are  ungrudgingly 
piid  by  the  nation.  Surely  an  extra  yearly  grant  of  a  few  scores  of 
pinmds  to  enable  the  (lovernment  map-making  departments  to  supply 
these  maps  to  schools  at  a  nominal  price  would  be  so  trivial,  whether 
coni|Hired  on  the  one  hand  with  the  large  grant  already  made  for  the 
original  production  of  these  maps  or  on  the  other  hand  with  their 
edu<'ationaI  value  to  the  rising  generation,  that  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  welcomed  liy  all. 

And  once  oiu'  people  became  aware  of  the  excellence  of  these  national 
maps,  t.upogniphical  and  geological,  the  demand  for  them,  which  is 
comparatively  small  at  present,  would  certainly  grow.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  puiilic  are  hardly  aware  even  of  their  existence.  A  great 
advance  has  been  made  of  late  bj'  hanghig  up  selected,  hut  unfortu- 
nately not  local,  portions  of  these  map.t  in  post-offices,  with  a  notice 
that  the  maps  can  be  obtained  from  the  local  agent.  But  what  aiv 
really  wanted  in  all  post-offices  arc  framed  copies  of  the  1-inch  and 
6-inch  maps  of  the  locality,  hung  up  so  a,s  to  !«•  available  for  reference 
by  all  comers,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  these  and  the  other  local  ma[>s 
kept  in  sto>-k,  together  with  a  simple  catalogue  of  all  the  national 
maps  and  memoirs,  any  one  of  which  slmuld  be  obtainable  Ity  return 
of  pont.  The  post-offices  iiiw  i"  111,,  very  nature  of  things,  the  liost 
advertising  places  in  ^d  they  ai-e  in  direct  touch  with 
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the  map-issuing  departments  of  thi-  (iovernment.  Once  the  people 
become  accustomed  by  means  of  their  sihool  teaching,  and  hv  constant 
sight  of  these  maps  in  the  post-officen  to  regavH  tliem  as  a  factor  in 
their  daily  life,  that  which  is  now  a  luxury  for  the  learned  and  the 
few  -will  l>ecome  more  or  less  a  nwessity  for  the  general  and  the  many, 
and  they  will  demand  for  themselves  and  their  children  a  more  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  that  earth  knowledge  of  which  the^e  mapoare 
a  symbol — a  consummation  in  which  the  science  of  geology  will  benefit 
by  no  means  last  and  by  no  means  leiLst. 

(XJNri,UHION. 

But  to  what  extent  instruction  in  that  earth  kuowleilge  of  which 
geology  in  the  soul  and  center  will  constitute  an  integral  iH)rtion  of  the 
general  education  during  tlie  present  century  nmst  depend  in  part  on 
the  efforts  of  geologists  and  in  i>art  on  the  enlightenment  and  emanci- 
pation of  the  educationalists  themselves.  As  geologists,  however,  we 
have  the  assurance,  justitied  by  unltroken  tradition,  that  our  views 
will  eventually  Iw  acivpted  simply  because  they  are  inevitable. 

In  the  direction  of  practice  also  we  nniy  look  forward  with  equal 
confidence,  enpecialh'  to  the  spread  of  geological  facts  and  prin<'iples 
and  to  tlic  extension  of  the  applications  of  any  science.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  utilization  of  the  mineral  resources  of  our  country 
which  is  now  going  on,  and  tha  rapid  opening  up  of  the  uiuny  mineral 
districts  throughout  the  worlil-wide  jiossessions  of  the  Kuipire.  bring 
day  by  day  a  larger  array  of  students  to  our  science  from  tln'  side  of 
economics. 

And  turning  to  the  side  of  reseitrch  we  are  all  of  us  HWare  that  some 
of  the  grandest  and  m()st  <lifticult  probleuis  of  our  science  still  await 
solution-  -problems  as  attractive,  as  stimulating,  and  as  rich  in  pr<mi- 
ise  as  were  any  of  those  of  the  past.  And  if  that  ptL-t  !m'  a  true  index 
of  the  futuii"  we  may  he  well  satisfied  that  there  is  no  science  which 
need  outstrip  ours  in  its  rate  of  priigrcss,  ■  When  we  call  to  mind  that  at 
the  conuuencenient  of  the  great  French  Revolution,  whose  echoes  have 
as  yet  hardly  died  away,  our  si-ieuce  was  just  struggling  into  exist- 
ence, and  that  in  the  short  time  which  has  since  elapsed  it  has  placed 
itself  abreast  of  the  foremost,  we  have  every  incentive  to  push  for- 
ward and  to  emulate  those  great  pioneers  in  the  science,  in  the  mighty 
sum  of  whose  eonijuests  we  rejoice  and  take  a  paitlonable  pride. 

We  have  indeed  abimdant  cause  for  pride,  yet  none  for  vainglory. 
No  science,  it  is  true,  has  made  so  swift  an  advance  as  geology,  but 
certainly  to  none  has  ever  been  afforded  so  magnificent  an  opjM)rtunity. 
The  veil  of  ignorance  and  of  traditional  opinitui  which  hid  from  the  nu'n 
of  the  Middle  Ages  the  wonders  whi<-h  geology  has  sinee  re  ■  ealed  was 
so  dark  and  oi)ai[ue  that  until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  no 
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light  couM  penetrate  beyond.  But  so  old  and  flimsy  was  it  that  when 
once  the  strong  hand  of  the  geologist  had  torn  it,  it  was  soon  rent 
through  from  top  to  bottom,  and  in  the  flood  of  light  which  entered 
what  wonder  that  discovery  followed-  discovery  in  almost  endless 
succession. 

And  we  have  deep  cause  for  thankfulness  in  that  these  discoveries 
have  been  of  benefit  not  for  our  science  alone,  but  for  all  ih  fellow- 
sciencee;  and  more,  that  they  have  been  from  the  first  of  supreme 
importance  to  man  himself,  his  industries,  and  his  progress,  and  to  the 
study  of  his  history,  his  origin,  and  indeed  of  all  that  binds  him  and 
his  fellow-creatures  to  the  world  on  which  he  lives. 

While,  therefore,  wo  move  on  confidently  together  in  this  dawn  of  a 
new  era,  blazing  forwai-d  the  straight  and  narrow  trail  of  research 
marked  out  up  to  this  point  by  our  geological  forefathers — "the  old 
trail,  the  lone  trail,  the  trail  that's  always  new'"^ — let  us  ever  remem- 
ber that  our  -science  is  not  only  the  interpreter  of  nature,  but  also  the 
servant  of  humanity. 
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GEOGRAPHY." 


By  Capt.  Ettrutk  W.  Ckeak,  C.  B.,  R.  N.,  F.  R.  K. 


Of  the  six  ditstinguinhcd  naval  officers  who  have  previously  presided 
over  tbi«  section,  four  were  arctic  explorers,  and  therefore,  possessing 
personal  experience  in  arctic  regions,  they  naturally  gave  prominence 
to  the  deeply  interesting  subject  of  the  \M»t  and  future  of  arctic  dis- 
covery in  their  addresses,  while  not  forgetting  other  matters  relating 
to  the  geography  of  the  sea.  The  remaining  officers,  from  their  imme- 
diate connection  with  ail  tliat  relates  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
ocean,  in  its  widest  sense,  coupled  with  the  great  importance  of  giving 
the  fruits  of  their  knowledge  to  the  world,  took  that  subject  as  their 
principal  theme. 

Valuable  an  are  contritmtions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  the 
ocean  to  the  world  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  marineraud  water- 
borne  landsman,  I  propose  to  take  a  diiferent  course,  and  bring  to  your 
notice  the  subject  of  teriestrial  magnetism  in  its  relation  to geograpliy. 
In  doing  so  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  much  may  be  done  by  the 
traveler  on  land  and  the  seaman  at  sea  in  helping  to  fathom  the  mys- 
teries connected  with  the  behavior  of  the  freely  suspended  magnetic 
needle  as  it  is  carried  about  over  that  great  magnet,  the  earth,  by 
observations  in  different  regions,  and  even  in  limited  areas. 

I  would,  however,  pause  a  moment  to  call  attention  to  the  presence 
of  several  distinguished  meteorologistw  at  this  meeting,  who  will  surely 
attract  many  to  the  consideration  of  matters  connected  with  the  impor- 
tant science  of  meteoi-ology,  which  already  occupieii  considerable  atten- 
tion from  travelers.  I  feel  sure,  therefore,  that  geographers  will  be 
glad  to  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  members  of  the  International 
Meteorological  Congress  now  assembled  in  this  town,  and  especially 
to  the  foreign  visitoi-s  who  honor  us  by  their  presence. 

Some  one  may  ask,  Wliat  has  terrestrial  magnetisui   to  do  with     , 
geography?     I  reply,  Excellent  lectures  on  that  subject  of  growing 
importance  have  l)ccn  given  under  the  dii'ect  auspices*  of  the  Royal 

"The  presiilt^nt's  mlilresH  t'l  Se<itiim  K  (>,i^>Kra|ihy)  Ht  the  Sonth|Kirt  nieetiiiK  of 
the  BritiHh  AHWXriatioii.     Hfprintvrl  rtfltr  rttvision  hy  the  author  from  the  Hootti^h     • 
Geographical  tiagazitm  (or  Or.tolwr,  ISXRf. 
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Geogiuphuml  Society;  one  in  1878  by  tli«  lat«  C'apt.  Sir  Frederick 
Evans,  and  another  in  IKU 7  by  Sir  Arthur  Uiicker.  And  I  would  here 
quote  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Mill,  when  defining  geography,  in  my  sup- 
port: ''Geography  is  the  science  which  deals  with  the  forms  of  the 
earth's  crust  and  with  the  influence  which  these  formn  exercise  on  the 
distribution  of  other  phenomena." 

We  know  now  that  the  normal  distribution  of  the  earth's  niagnetiisni 
for  any  epoch  is  in  many  localities  seriously  affected  atxiording  as  the 
nature  of  the  country  surveyed  t»e  mountainous,  or  generally  a  )>lain, 
in  the  form  of  islands  (or  mountains  i^tanding  out  of  the  sea),  and 
from  land  under  the  sea.  There  is  also  reason  to  suspect  that  the  mag- 
netism of  that  portion  of  tlie  earth  covered  by  the  oceans  differs  in 
intensity  from  that  of  the  dry  land  we  inhabit.  A  connection  Iwtween 
the  disturltanees  of  the  earth's  crust  in  earthiguakes  and  disturbances 
of  the  magnetic  needle  also  seems  to  exist,  although  the  evidence  on 
this  point  is  not  conclusive. 

MA(1^KTH:    SrKVEYB. 

Previously  to  the  year  1880  there  were  two  periods  of  exceptional 
activity  on  the  part  of  contributoi-s  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth's 
magnetism,  during  which  the  scientific  sailor  in  his  ship  on  the  trai^-k- 
less  ocean  combinwl  with  bis  brethren  on  land  in  making  a  magnetic 
survey  of  the  globe. 

The  first  period  was  that  of  1843-184ii,  during  which  not  only  wei-e 
fixed  observatories  established  a^  Toronto,  Saint  Helena,  Capetown, 
and  Holmrt  for  hourly  observations  of  the  movements  of  tlie  magnetic 
needle,  but  to  use  Sabine's  words,  "that  great  national  undertaking, 
the  m^netic  survey  of  the  south  polar  regions  i)f  the  globe,"  the  fore- 
runner of  ourprosent  antarctic  expedition,  was  accomplished  by  Ross 
and  his  companions  almost  entirely  at  sea. 

This  antarctic  survey  wa-s  carried  out  during  the  jeai-s  1840-1816, 
and  the  results  given  to  the  world  an  soon  as  possible  ]iy  Sabine.  The 
results  aftcrwai-ds  formed  a  valuable  contribution  when  constructing 
his  maps  of  e<|ual  lines  of  magnetic  declination,  inclination,  and  inten- 
sity for  the  whole  world,  a  gn-at  W()rk  for  the  completion  of  which 
Sabme  employed  every  avallalile  oliservation  made  up  t*»  the  year  lS7n. 
whether  on  land  or  at  .sea. 

Iteaders  of  these  contributions  can  not  fail  to  l)e  struck  with  the 
great  numlier  of  observatit>ns  niatle  by  such  travelers  as  Hansteen  and 
Due,  Ennan  and  Wningel,  extending  fi-om  west*^rn  Enroi>e  to  far 
into  Sit>ena. 

The  second  [(eriiHl  was  that  of  ls7tt-lS8il,  during  which  not  only  was 
thei-c  nmch  activity  among  observers  on  land.  Imt  that  expedition,  so 
fruitful  to  science,  the  voyage  of  II.  M.  H.  Vhiilhuy.  i;  took  place. 
Duri"-     "  --i  liS7:i-lx7H  we  find  the  sailor  in  the  Ch<illeiiij'-r  doing 

mc  k  in  carrying  out  a  magnetic  survey  of  certain  por- 
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tionf!  of  the  ^reat  ixTaiis,  valithlc  not  only  for  needful  u«e«  in  making   ' 
charts  for  the  seaman,  but  also  im  a  contribution  to  magnetic  scienee. 

Prior  to  this  exiwdition  very  little  was  known  from  observation  of 
the  distribution  of  terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  central  regions  of  the 
north  and  south  Paeiiic  oceans,  and  Sabine's  charts  are  consequently 
defective  there. 

Combining  the  <  imll'iiiji-r  magnetical  results  with  those  of  all  avail- 
able olwervatioiis  made  by  others  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  by  colo- 
nial and  foreign  governments,  I  was  enabled  to  compile  the  charts  of 
the  magnetic  elements  for  the  epoch  of  I8811,  which  were  jniblished  in 
the  reiwrtof  the  scientitic  results  of  H.  M.  S.  <,'hal!i>iiy,i:  I  will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  these  charts  give  a  fairly  accurate  representation  of 
the  normal  distribution  of  the  earth's  magnetism  between  jHtrallels  of 
7(1-  north  and  4<i"  south.  Il<'yond  these  limits,  either  northward  or 
southward,  there  is  a  degn'e  of  uncertainty  al>out  the  value  of  the  lines 
of  equal  value,  e.specially  in  (he  southern  regions— an  uncertainty 
which  we  Imve  reason  to  hope  will  be  dissipated  when  we  know  the 
full  results  obtained  by  Captain  Scott  and  the  gallant  Iwnd  he  com- 
mands, for  as  yet  we  have  to  l»e  content  with  some  eddies  of  the  full 
tide  of  his  success. 

I'ntil  the  Dixciiiwnj  was  built  the  i:hnJleniiei'\i'&»  the  last  vessel  spe- 
cially selected  with  a  view  to  obtaining  magnetic  olwen'ations  at  sea, 
so  that  for  several  years  past  results  obtained  on  land  have  In'en  our 
mainstay.  Thus,  elalmrat^^  magnetic  surveys  with  fi'uitful  ivsults 
have  iM-en  carried  out  in  i-ecent  years  in  the  Rritish  Isles  by  Kiicker 
and  Thorpe.  France.  (Jennany,  Holland,  and  some  smaller  districts 
in  Europe  have  also  lieen  carefully  surveyed,  and  British  India  par- 
tially so,  by  Messi-s.  Schlagintweit  in  18.">7-58.  The  latter  country  is 
being  again  magnetically  sur\eyed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indian 
government. 

On  the  American  continent  the  coast  and  geodetic  survey  of  the  vast 
tiTritories  comprised  in  the  United  Sbitcs,  which  has  l)eeii  no  many 
years  in  jirogress.  has  been  accom]>anied  by  an  extended  magnetic  sur- 
vey during  Ihe  last  lifty-two  years,  which  is  now  under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  L.  A.  Itnuer.  Resulting  from  this  some  excellent  charts 
of  tht!  magnetic  de<-linattt>n  in  the  United  States  have  been  published 
from  time  to  litue.  and  the  last,  for  the  epoch  l!tl):i,  is  iHised  up<m  M,(Hl(l 
observations. 

There  ai-e  other  contributions  t<i  ti'rre.strial  magnetism  for  jwsitions 
oil  various  coasts  frtau  the  surveying  servh*  of  the  niyal  navy,  and 
our  ships  of  war  are  constantly  assisting  with  ibeir  quota  t^)  the  mag- 
netic declination,  or  variation,  lus  sailors  prefer  to  call  it:  am)  wisely 
so,  1  trow,  for  have  they  not  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  other 
heavenly  IxkIics  constantly  in  use  in  the  computation  of  their  ship's 
pisitiouf  ^ 
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This  work  of  the  royal  navy  and  tlie  Indian  mariae  in  one  of  great 
importance,  both  in  the  interestj^  of  prurtical  navigation  and  of  science; 
for  besides  the  equipment  of  instruments  for  absolute  determinations 
of  the  declination,  dip,  and  horizontal  force  supplied  to  certain  of  our 
surveying  ships,  every  seagoing  vessel  in  the  service  carrier  a  landing 
compass,  specially  tested,  by  means  of  which  the  declination  can  be 
observed  with  considerable  accuracy  on  land. 

Although  observers  of  many  other  objects  may  still  speak  of  their 
"heritage,  the  sea,"  as  a  mine  of  wealth  waiting  for  them  to  explore, 
unfortunately  for  magnetic  obscr\'ations,  we  t^an  no  longer  say  "  the 
hollow  oak  our  palace  is,''  for  wood  has  been  everywhere  replaced  by 
iron  or  steel  in  our  ships,  to  the  destruction  of  accurate  observations 
of  dip  and  force  on  board  of  them.  Kxperience,  however,  has  shown 
that  very  useful  results,  an  regards  the  declination,  can  be  obtained 
every  time  a  ship  is  "swung,'"  either  for  that  purpose  alone  or  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  aM-ertaining  the  error^j  of  the  compass  due  to  the 
iron  or  steel  of  the  ship. 

Ah  an  example  of  this  method,  the  cruise  of  the  training  squadron 
to  Spitzbergen  and  Norway  in  1895  may  be  cited,  when  several  most 
useful  observations  were  made  at  sea  in  regions  but  seldom  visited. 
Again,  onlj-  this  year  a  squadron  of  our  ships  cruising  together  near 
Madagascar  separated  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  apart  and  "swung"  to 
ascertain  the  declination. 

1  w«uld  here  note  that  all  the  magnetic  observations  made  by  the 
officers  of  Iler  Majestj^'s  ships  during  the  years  ISHO-lftOO  have  l>een 
published  in  a  convenient  form  by  the  hydrographic  department  of 
the  Admiralty. 

The  fact  remains,  howciei',  that  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  other 
than  the  coasts,  <-ontinues  imknown  to  the__searching  action  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  while  the  two-thirds  of  the  globe  covered  by  water 
is  still  worse  off.  Among  other  regions  I  would  specify  Africa, 
which,  apart  from  tlic  coasts,  Cap<'  Colony,  and  the  Nile  valley  to  la^ 
itude  ■H'^  north,  is  absolutely  a  new  field  for  the  observer. 

Moi-eover,  the  clalKJi-ate  survcy.s  I  have  mentioned  show  how  much 
the  ri'sults  dejwnd  upon  the  nature  of  the  locality.  I  am  therefore 
convinced  that  travelers  on  land,  provided  with  a  proper  equipment 
of  iiHtrumonts  for  conducting  u  land  snr\ey  of  the  strange  countries 
which  they  may  visit,  and  mapping  the  same  correctly,  can.  with  a 
small  addition  to  the  weight  they  have  to  carry,  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  (^mmencing  with 
observations  at  their  princijml  stations  and  filling  in  the  intermediate 
space  with  as  many  others  as  circumstan<-cs  will  ]xjrmit. 
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THK   ANTAKCnC    KXl-KHITION. 


Of  the  magnetic  work  of  our  antan'tic  expedition  we  know  that 
since  tho  D'mciywi'y  enteivd  the  puck — and,  a.-^  fur  as  terrestrial  mag- 
netium  is  cxincenied,  upon  the  most  important  part  of  that  work — 
every  opportunity  has  been  seized  for  making  obsen'ationa. 

Lyttelton,  New  Zealand  (where  there  is  now  a  regular  tixed  magnetic 
observatory),  was  made  the  primary  southern  base  station  of  the  expedi- 
tion; the  winter  quarters  of  the  Dlxctrery,  the  secondary  southern  base 
station.  Before  settling  down  in  winter  quartci-s,  magnetic  observa- 
tions were  made  on  board  the  ship  during  the  cruise  tu  and  from  the 
most  easterly  position  attained  off  King  Edward  VII  Land  in  lati- 
tude 76°  south,  longitude  15"2i^  west,  and  she  was  successfullj'  swung 
off  Cape  Crozier  to  ascertain  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  iron  upon 
the  compasses  and  dip  and  force  instruments  mounted  in  the  ship's 
observatory. 

As  a  ship  fitted  to  meet  the  most  stormy  seas  and  to  buffet  with  the 
ice,  the  Dlfu:i"-erij  has  Ireen  a  great  success,  I^ct  me  add  another 
tribute  to  her  vabie.  Fi-om  Spithead  until  she  reached  New  Zea- 
land but  small  corrections  were  re^uii-cdfor  reducing  the  obser\'ations 
made  on  l>oard.  The  experience  of  Ross's  Antarctic  expedition  had, 
however,  tauglit  the  lesson  that  two  wood-built  ships,  the  KfihuM  and 
Terriir^  with  but  some  3  to  4  degrees  of  deviation  of  the  com^Mss  at 
Simons  Iky,  South  Africa,  found  as  much  as  flti  degi'ees  of  deviation 
at  thoir  position  farthest  south,  an  amount  almost  pi-oliibitory  of  good 
results  being  obtained  on  Ixiard. 

How  fared  the  Diyciivi-ryf  1  have  lieen  told  by  I^ieutcnant  Sha<'kle- 
ton — for  whose  return  lo  Kngland  on  account  of  his  health  we  must 
all  feel  great  syuipathy — that  a  maxiruum  of  only  11  degrees  of  de\ia- 
tion  was  ol>served  at  lier  most  southerly  position.  From  this  we  may 
look  forward  hopefully  to  magnetic  tvsults  of  a  value  hitherto  unat- 
tained  in  those  r'egions. 

At  winter  (juartcrs,  Ix^sides  the  monthly  absolute  observations  of 
the  magnetic  elements,  the  Eschenhagen  variometers  or  self- register- 
ing instruments  for  continuously  recording  the  changes  in  the  declina- 
tion, horizontal  force,  and  vertical  force  were  cstaiilished,  and  in 
good  working  order  at  tlie  time  appointed  for  commencing  the  year's 
ob.'jervationfl. 

I  may  here  remind  you  that  some  time  previously  to  the  departure 
of  the  British  and  German  Antarctic  expeditions  a  scheme  of  coopera- 
tion had  been  established  between  them,  atrcording  to  which  observa- 
tions of  exactly  the  same  nature,  with  the  same  form  of  variometers, 
were  to  be  carried  out  at  their  respective  winter  quarters  during  a 
whole  year,  commencing  MarcJi  1,  1902.  Besides  the  continuous 
observations  with  the  variometers,  regular  term  days  and  term  hours 
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wen'  agreed  upon  for  ohtiiining  M[H>eiiil  oliserviitioas  with  tlieiii  «t  the 
Miuiie  moment  of  (ireetiwicli  moHii  tinii>.  Both  cx{HK)itioiis  have  snc- 
cpsufull^'  completed  thi-s  part  of  thirir  intonded  work. 

To  cooperate  in  like  manner  with  thcHP  ftir  .loutbern  stationu,  the 
Argentine  (Jovernment  went  a  Hpecial  party  of  observers  to  Staten 
Island,  near  Cape  Horn,  and  the  OermanH  another  to  Kerguelen  Land, 
whilst  New  Zealand  entered  heartily  into  tlie  work.  In  additon,  similar 
observations  were  armnged  to  !»e  made  in  certain  Britiyh  and  colonial 
observatories,  which  include  Kew,  Falmouth,  Bombay,  Mauritius,  and 
Melbourne;  also  in  (lernmn  and  other  foreifrn  oliservatories. 

We  have  all  read  thrilling  accounts  of  the  journeys  of  the  several 
traveling  parties  which  set  ont  fi-oni  the  Dminvry,  and  of  the  immi- 
nent dangers  to  life  they  encounten^d  and  how  they  happily  escaped 
tbem  except  one  brave  fellow  named  Vince.  who  disappeared  over  one 
of  thase  miglity  ice  cliffs,  upon  which  all  Antarctic  voyagers  descant, 
into  the  sea.  In  spite  of  all  this  thei-e  is  a  record  of  magnetic  obser- 
vations taken  on  thesf?  joui'neys  of  which  only  an  outline  Inis  yet  been 
given.  Anticipations  of  the  value  of  these  ottservations  are  somewhat 
clouded  when  we  rend  in  oneii'port  that  hills  "more  inland  werecom- 
{wsttd  of  granite  rock,  split  and  broken,  a^  well  as  weatherworn,  into 
extmoi-dinary  shnjies.  The  lower  or  more  out*'r  hills  consisted  of 
quartz,  etc.,  with  Imsnltic  dikes  cutting  through  thorn."  Conse- 
quently, we  have  to  fear  the  effects  of  local  magnetic  disturbances  of 
the  needle  in  the  hind  observations,  while  buoyed  up  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  normal  results  «n  boai-d  the  ship. 

Judging  from  sonic  land  oliservations  which  have  lieen  received  it 
appears  that  considei-able  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  values  of 
the  magnetic  elements  In  thc^  regions  we  are  considering,  hut  when 
making  comparisons  we  have  to  remember  the  sixty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Koss's  time,  and  that  he  bad  nothing  like  the  advantage 
of  steam  for  his  ships,  or  of  instiuments  of  precision  like  our  present 
ship  DiKiirfi-rii.  His  siiips  also  were,  as  we  have  abeady  remarked, 
much  worse  magnetioilly.  causing  far  more  .serious  disturlMince  of  the 
iastrumentM.  Hence  the  changes  we  note  may  nut  Iw  entirely  due  to 
changes  in  the  earth's  magnetism. 

The  olwervations  made  by  the  officei-sof  the  SoiitlnTii  Vi-imn  at  Oipc 
Adarein  ISiin-litiMiaisocontributetothisquestionof  magnetic  cluinge. 

TllK    MAtJNKTir    IV)I.K.S   UV  THK    KAUTII. 

I  will  now  refer  to  those  two  areas  on  the  ylnbe  where  the  dipping 
needle  stands  vertically,  known  as  the  magnetic  [kjIcs.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  exact  position  of  these  areas  is  of  great  iniiwrtancc  to 
magnetic  science,  and  1  will  just  glanct^  at  what  is  Ijeing  done  to  solve 
the  problem. 
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Let  118  eonsidei'  tiiv  North  Pole  fiint,  the  approximate  poaitioa  of 
which  we  know  best  from  observutioii.  If  one  wei-e  asked  to  say  exactly 
where  that  pole  has  been  in  observation  tioies^  whether  it  ha^  moved, 
or  where  it  now  is,  the  answer  must  be,  "  I  do  not  know."  It  is  true 
that  Ross  in  1S81,  by  a  single  observation,  considered  that  he  had  tixed 
its  position,  and  I  believe  hoisted  the  British  flag  over  the  spot,  taking 
possession  thereof;  but  he  may  or  may  not  have  set  up  his  dip  circle 
over  a  position  affected  by  serious  magnetic  disturbance,  and  therefore 
we  must  still  be  doubtful  of  his  complete  success  from  a  m^netic 
point  of  view.  Although  eminent  mathematicians  have  calculated  its 
position,  and  Neumayer  in  18S5  gave  a  place  to  it  on  his  charts  of  that 
year,  we  have  still  to  wait  for  oiwervation  to  settle  the  question,  for 
one  epoch  at  least. 

Happily,  1  am  able  to  repeat  the  good  news  that  the  Niirweyuin^ 
Capt.  Uoald  Amundsen,  sailed  in  June  last  with  the  express  object  of 
making  a  magnetic  survey  of  Host's  position  and  of  the  surrounding 
regions,  in  order  to  tix  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole. 
Furnished  with  suitable  instruments  of  the  latest  pattern,  he  proposes 
to  continue  hts  investigations  until  1905,  when  we  may  look  for  his 
return  and  the  fullillment  of  our  hopes. 

As  far  as  we  can  now  see,  the  south  magnetic  pole  can  not  be 
approached  very  nearly  by  the  traveler,  and  we  can  only  lay  siege  to  it 
by  observing  at  stations  some  distance  off,  but  encircling  it.  We  have 
our  own  expedition  on  one  side  of  it,  and  now  with  the  return  of  the 
Oawx  to  Houth  Afiica  in  June  last  we  have  learned  that  that  vessel 
wintered  in  latitude  66*^  2'  south,  longitude  8i>'^  48'  east,  a  position  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  supposed  site  of  the  magnetic  pole  to  that  of 
the  Dlsaivt^-y.  We  may  now  piiusp  to  record  our  warm  congratula- 
tions to  Doctor  von  Drygalski  and  his  companions  on  their  safe  return, 
accompanied  by  the  welcome  i-eport  that  their  expedition  has  proved 
successful. 

In  addition  to  the  British  and  German  expeditions,  there  are  the 
Swedish  expedition  and  the  ScottiMh  expedition.  Then'fore,  with  so 
many  nationalities  working  in  widely  different  localities  surrounding 
it,  we  have  everj'  reason  to  expect  that  the  position  of  the  south  m^- 
netic  pole  will  be  determined. 

THK   SRCUI-All    CHANGE. 

When,  in  the  year  1600.  Gilliert  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
earth  is  a  great  magnet,  he  believed  it  to  be  a  stable  magnet;  and  it 
was  left  ttj  Gellibmiid,  sumo  thirty-four  years  later,  by  his  discovery  of 
the  annual  change  of  the  magnetic  declination  near  London,  to  show 
that  this  <'ould  hai'dly  lie  the  case.  Ever  since  then  the  remarkable  and 
unceasing  changes  in  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  have  been  the  subject 
of  constant  observation  by  raagneticians  and  of  investigation  by.eK>me  , 
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of  the  ablest  pbilosopheris  in  Europe  and  America.  Year  after  yea,r 
new  data  are  amaj^sed  a»  to  the  changes  going  on  in  the  diHtributiou  of 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth,  but  as  yet  we  have  been  favored  by 
hypothe»ea  only  as  to  the  t-au»e»i  of  the  wondroiis  changes  which  the 
m^netic  needle  records. 

These  hypotheses  were  at  one  time  chiefly  based  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  secular  change  in  the  declination,  but  it  is  now  certain  that 
we  must  take  into  account  the  whole  phenomena  connected  with  the 
movements  of  the  needle  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result. 
Besides,  it  will  not  suffice  to  take  our  data  solely  from  existing  fixed 
observatories,  however  relatively  well  placed  and  equipped,  and 
valuable  as  t^ey  certainly  are,  for  it  now  appears  that  liie  secular 
change  is  partly  dependent  upon  locality,  and  that  even  at  places  not 
many  miles  apart  differences  in  results  unaccounted  for  by  distance 
have  been  obtained. 

The  tendency  of  observation  is  increasingly  to  show  that  the  secu- 
Ur  change  of  the  magnetic  elements  is  not  a  world-wide  progress  of 
the  magnetic  needle  moving  regularly  in  certain  directions,  as  if  solelj' 
caused  by  the  regular  rotation  during  a  long  series  of  yearn  of  the 
magnetic  polos  round  the  geographical  poles,  for  if  you  examine  Map 
No.  1,"  .showing  the  results  of  observations  during  the  years  1840-1880. 
as  regard.-f  secular  cliange,  you  will  obser\'e  that  there  are  local  causes 
at  work  in  certain  n^gion^,  whilst  in  others  there  is  rest,  which  must 
largely  modify  the  effect  of  any  polar  rotation. 

Allow  me  to  explain  further.  The  plain  lines  on  Map  No.  1  indicate 
approximate  regions  of  no  secular  change  in  the  declination,  and  the 
small  arrows  the  general  direction  (not  the  amount)  in  which  the  north- 
seeking  end  of  the  horizontal  needle  was  moving  during  those  forty 
years.  The  foci  of  greatest  change  in  the  declination,  with  the  approxi- 
mate amount  of  annual  cliangr  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  are  shown 
in  the  German  Ocean  and  northwestern  Aiajika,  in  the  Southern  Hemis- 
phere off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  in  the  South  Pacific  between  New 
Zealand  and  Cape  Horn.  The  two  foci  of  greatest  annual  change  in 
the  dip  are  shown^one  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  where  the  north-seeking 
end  of  the  needle  was  l>eing  repelled  strongly  upward;  the  other  on  the 
west  side  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where  the  north-seeking  end  of  the 
needle  was  being  atti-actod  strongly  downwai-d. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  lines  of  no  change  in  the  declination  pass 
through  the  foci  of  greatest  change  in  the  dip.  If  the  needle  he  repelled 
upward,  as  at  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  focu.s,  it  will  be  found  to  be  moving 
to  the  eastward  on  the  east  side  of  the  whole  line  of  no  change  in  the 
declination  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho^ie  to  Labrador;  to  the  westward, 
on  the  west  side.     If  the  needle  lie  attracted  downwai-d,  as  at  the  Tierra 

"Originally  prei»red  by  U»e  author  for  thi'  "  Mimm-tic'al  Kegultw,"  H.  M.H.  du^aiger. 
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del  Fuego  focus,  it.  will  l>e  found  moving  to  the  westward  on  the  east 
Hide  of  the  whole  line  of  no  declination  fixtm  t^at  fociiPi  to  near  Van- 
couver Island;  to  the  eastwai'd  on  the  west  side. 

A  similar  result  may  be  seen  in  the  line  passing  through  a  minor 
focus  of  the  dip  near  Hongkong. 

Judging  from  anal<^y,  there  should  be  another  focus  of  change  in 
the  dip  in  latitude  70°  north,  longitude  115"  east,  or  about  the  posi- 
tion assigned  to  the  Siberian  focus  of  greatest  force, " 

On  Map  No.  2  are  shown  lines  of  equal  value  of  the  declination ^the 
red  lines  for  the  year  1880,  the  black  lines  for  the  year  1895.  From 
these,'  when  shown  on  a  large  scale,  we  may  deduce  the  mean  annual 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  declination  during  the  fifteen 
years  elapsed. 

In  this  map  we  are  reminded  of  the  different  results  we  obtain  in 
different  localities;  for  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  Wellington,  in  New 
Zealand,  past  Cape  York,  in  Australia,  to  Hongkong,  little  or  no 
change  will  be  found  in  the  neighboring  region  since  1840.  Again, 
the  line  of  no  change  in  the  declination  shown  on  Map  No.  1,  to  be 
following  much  the  same  direction  as  the  great  mountain  ranges  on 
the  we-st  .■iide  of  the  American  Continent,  ha:^  hardly  moved  for  many 
yeans,  according  to  the  ob.«ervatipn.s  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  now  turn  to  an  example  of  the  remarkable 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  declination  unexpectedly  and 
locally.  The  island  of  Zanzibar  and  the  e-a.st  <!oa.st  of  Africa  wore  con- 
stantly being  visited  by  our  surveying  ships  and  ships  of  war  up  to 
the  year  1880,  observations  of  the  declination  l>eing  made  every  year 
at  Zanzibar  during  the  epoch  1870-1880.  The  results  showed  that  from 
Cape  Town  nearly  to  Ca))e  (luardafui  the  annual  change  of  that  element 
hardly  exceeded  1', 

During  the  succeeding  years  of  18iW)-!tl  observations  were  made  by 
the  Germans  at  Dar-es-Salaam  and  some  other  places  on  the  neighbor- 
ing coasts,  with  the  result  that  the  declination  was  found  to  be  chang- 
ing at  first  3  minutes  annually,  and  since  that  period  it  had  reached  10 
to  12  minutes  at  Dar-os-Salaam.  Subsequent  observations  at  the 
latter  place  in  I89fi-18i*H  confirmed  the  fact  of  the  great  change,  and 
in  addition  our  surveying  ship  on  the  station,  specially  ordered  to 
"swing"  at  different  places  in  deep  y/aUtr  off  the  coast,  generally  con- 
firmed the  results.  It  is  remarkal)le  that  while  such  great  changes 
should  tiave  taken  place  between  Cape  Town  and  Cajx'  Guardafui, 
Aden  and  the  region  about  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandob  seem  to  be 
compai-ativeiy  unaffected. 

«Tlie  rtMulIs  descrilvl  in  tlii^  four  j>nHt^Hri^  jiarsgraphH  and  i;iven  in  Mup  No.  1 
were  alwj  exhibiltfi  im  ft  12-iiU'li  glolte  with  the  addition  of  iiiugnetiu  inerkliaiio  for 
tlieeiHH^h  1880,  tcmiinating  in  the -Fiippowi]  jHtsitionB  of  the  magnetic  jkolen.  Thie 
12-inch  globe  is  now  in  the  South  Kensingtuu  MuBeuni,  London. 
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In  Map  No.  a  normal  lines  of  equul  value  of  the  declination  are 
rofiii-ded,  and  as  far  as  tlui  greater  i>art  of  the  glolre  covered  Ity  water 
i.H  fi>necrncHl  we  may  awept  thcin  ah  undisturbed  values,  for  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  there  are  any  local  magnetic  disturbances  of  the  needle 
in  depth.-i  beyond  IIK)  fathoms. 

When,  however,  we  come  U>  the  land,  there  is  an  increasing  diffi- 
culty in  finding  districts  of  only  a  few  miles  in  extent  where  the 
ol»scr\'(-d  values  of  the  magnetic  elpiiients  at  different  stations  therein 
do  not  (litTcr  more  widely  than  they  should  if  we  considere<l  only  their 
relative  ix>sition  on  the  earth  as  a  magnet.  Take  Kucker  and  Thorpe's 
maps  of  the  British  Isles  and  those  of  the  United  States,  for  example, 
where  the  lines  of  equal  value  arc  drawn  in  accordamw  with  the 
observations,  with  the  result  that  they  form  extraordinary  loops  and 
curves  differing  largely  from  the  normal  curves  of  calculation. 
'  From  among  numerous  examples  of  disturltance  of  the  declination 
on  liuid,  two  may  be  quoted.  In  the  Itapakivi  district,  near  Wiborg, 
a  Rusttian  surveying  officer  in  the  year  1S1>0  ol)served  a  distnrbamre  of 
180  degrees,  or,  in  other  wonis,  the  north  poitit  of  his  compass  pointed 
due  south.  At  Invercargill,  in  New  Zealand,  within  a  circle  of  SO  feet 
i-adius  a  difference  of  5t)  degives  was  found.  Even  on  board  ships  in 
the  same  harlH>r  diffei-ent  results  are  sometimes  obsei'ved,  as  our  train- 
ing M[uadron  found  itt  Iteikiavik.  in  Iceland,  and  notably  in  our  shipu 
at  Bermuda. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  atld  that  the  dip  and  force  are  often  laigely 
subject  to  like  disturbance,  but  I  do  so  in  onier  to  warn  tmvelers  and 
suneyors  that  observations  in  one  ptisition  often  convey  but  a  partial 
truth;  they  should  be  supplemented  by  as  many  more  as  possible  in  the 
neigblK)rhoixI  m-  district.  Erroneous  values  of  the  secular  cliange  have 
also  Wen  published  from  the  varioiis  ol>servers  not  having  twcupied 
exactly  the  same  spot,  and  even  varied  heights  of  the  instrument  from 
the  ground  may  nnike  a  s»'rious  difference,  as  at  Rapakivi,  before  men- 
tioned, and  at  .Madeira,  where  the  officers  of  the  Chu/faiijir  expedition 
found  the  dip  at  afoot  above  the  gnmnd  to  be  4S' 4t>' north;  at  Zi 
feet  above  the  ground,  .'>(!'  |s'  iioftli,  at  the  sanui  spot. 

All  mountainous  districts  are  specially  ojien  U'  suspicion  of  magnetic 
disturbance,  and  we  know  from  comparison  with  normal  ol)ser\'ations 
lit  sea  that  those  mountains  standing  outof  the  deep  sea,  which  we  call 
islands,  are  eonsidembly  so  affected. 


maunktk;  sut 


The  idea  that  the  conijrasses  of  ships  could  lie  affected  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  neighboring  dry  land,  causing  those  ships  to  be  uusus- 
pei'tingly  diverti'd  from  their  cori-ect  course,  was  long  a  favorite 
theory  of  those  who  discussed  the  causes  of  shipwreck,  !)lit,U^«b  "a 
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fond  thinj^viiiiily  invented."  lean  hjirdly stiy  this  iden  isytrt  exploded, 
but  from  wliut  hits  iili-ciidy  lit'i;ii  siiid  ulxKit  lociil  iiiiL^rnotic  distiiHuince 
on  land,  it  is  not  ii  matti-r  of  suquLsc  thut  siinikr  soui'ccs  of  disturb- 
ance siioiild  exi.st  in  tho  land  tinder  tlie  ^^ca,  for  it  haH  l>coii  found  that 
in  I'ertain  localiti<>s.  in  depths*  of  wator  sufticient  to  float  the  largest 
ironclad,   considemltle  disturbances  are  caused  in  tlie  compasses  of 

An  area  of  rctiiarkubte  <listurhance  having  been  reported  as  existing 
off  (.'o.-ssack.norlh  western  Austnilia,!!.  M.S.  /W/j/if/H,  a  surveying  ship 
provided  witii  the  necess)ir\-  magnetite  instrunw'nts,  was  sent  by  the 
Admiralty  in  Tsui  (o  make  a  com  jjlete  magnetic  survey  of  the  locality, 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  facts  and  phicing  them  on  a  strientilic 
ba^^is.  An  area  of  dlsturliance  'i.!>  miles  long  by  '2  nules  broad,  with 
not  less  than  8  fathoms  of  water  over  it,  wa-s  found  lying  in  a  north- 
east bj'  eiLst  and  wonthwest  by  west  <iircction.  At  one  position  the  dis- 
turbing force  was  siitlicient  to  delicct  the  J'l-iKjuiii'x  compa.ss  .'iti  degrees; 
in  another—  the'fwus  of  princi)>al  distnrliance— the  dip  on  l>oard  was 
increased  liy  !ilt  degrees,  and  this  at  a  distance  of  over  2  miles  from 
the  nearest  visible  land,  upon  which  oidy  a  small  disturliance  of  the 
dip  Was  found. 

This  remarkable  an-a  of  distui'iNince  was  then  called  a  ■"nuignetic 
shoal,"  a  term  which  at  tiist  sight  hardlyaplxiirs  to  beapplicahle.  We 
have,  however,  lieconie  fandliar  witJi  the  terms  "  ridge  line,  valley  line, 
peak,  and  col,"  as  applied  to  areas  of  magnetic  distnrl(ance  on  land; 
therefore  I  think  we  nniy  cimveniently  designate  areas  of  magnetic 
disturlmnce  in  land  under  the  sea  "magnetic  siiotils," 

This  year  His  Majesty's  surveying  .ship  lirx-un-h  has  exaniine<l  and 
placed  a  inagncti<-  shoal  in  Kast  Loch  Roag  (island  of  Lewis),  but  as 
all  our  surveying  ships  ai-e  practically  litni  ships,  it  was  impossible 
from  ol)servations  on  l>oard  to  obtain  the  exact  values  of  tiie  distnrb- 
itig  forces  jnevailing  in  this  shoal.  The  reason  for  this  is  that, 
although  we  may  accurately  measure  the  ilistitrbing  forces  of  the  iron 
of  tliG  ship  in  deep  watir.  directly  she  is  placed  over  the  shimi  induc- 
tion takes  place,  and  we  can  no  longer  detj'rmine  to  what  cxteid  the 
ol>served  disturliances  are  due  to  the  ship's  newly  develoiwd  magnet- 
ism, or  to  what  extent  the  shoal  alone  pnKiuces  thein. 

We  can,  nevertheless,  even  in  an  irim  ship,  accurately  place  and 
show  the  dimensions  of  a  nnignctic  shoal  and  the  direction  in  whii-h  a 
ship's  compa-ss  will  Ih"  deflected  in  any  i>art  of  it  hv  compass  obseiva- 
tions  only.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  the  duty  of  any  ship  meeting  with 
i<uch  shoals  to  st<)p  and  fix  their  i)ositioni 

The  general  law  governing  the  distribution  of  nmgnetism  on  these 
magnetic  shoals  is  that  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  the  north  point  of 
thccompa.ss  is  drawn  toward  the  focus  of  gn-atest  dip:  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  it  is  repelled.     The  results  at  East  Loch  Koag  proved  an  . 
exception,  the  north  point  of  the  compass  i>eing  repelliidj       -   '^OOJ^IC 
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TF.RRKHTRIAI.   MAONRTI8M    AND   (IROIXXIY. 

1  hrtvp  iilrcftdy  ivfcrrt'd  to  tho  question  of  loi-al  inagneticdbturtunce 
an  one  of  grvat  importance  in  magnetic  survejM.  The  fausos  of  these 
dixturbancets  vh'YC  at  one  time  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  evidence  of 
tlie  elaborate  magnetic  surveys  I  have  alluded  to,  when  compared  with 
the  geological  maps  of  the  same  countries,  points  clearly  to  magnetic 
rocks  as  tlieir  chief  origin. 

Magnetic  rocks  may  I>e  present,  but  from  their  peculiar  position  fail 
to  disturb  the  needle;  on  the  other  band,  as  Rucker  writes  in  bis 
sunmiary  of  the  results  of  the  great  magnetic  survey  of  the  British 
Isles  conducted  by  Thorpt^  and  himself,  "the  magnet  would  be  capable 
of  detecting  large  masses  of  magnetic  rock  at  a  depth  of  several  miles," 
a  distance  not  yet  attained  by  the  science  of  the  geologist. 

Again,  Doctor  Uijckevorsel,  in  his  survey  of  Holland  for  the  epoch 
18i)l,  was  convinced  that  "in  some  cases,  in  many,  perhaps,  there 
must  be  a  dirci^^t  relation  between  geology  and  terrestrial  magnetism, 
and  that  many  of  the  magnetic  features  must  Iw  in  some  way  deter- 
mined by  the  geological  structure  of  the  underground." 

Dunng  tiie  years  1897-Is{*9  a  magnetic  survey  was  made  of  the 
Kuiserstubl,  a  mountainous  district  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freiburg, 
in  Jiaden,  by  Dr.  (J.  Meyer.  Exact  topographical  and  geological  sur- 
veys had  l»een  previously  made,  and  the  object  of  the  mi^netic  survey 
was  to  show  how  fur  the  magnetic  disturlmnces  of  the  needle  were  con- 
ne<rted  with  geological  conKrnwtionM.  Here,  again,  it  watt  found  that 
the  magnetic  and  geological  features  of  tho  district  showed  consider- 
able agreement,  iHusaltic  rocks  being  the  origin  of  the  disturbance. 
This  was  not  all,  for  in  the  level  country  adjacent  to  the  Rhine  and 
neai'  Bieisach.unsuspc<rted  masses  of  basalt  were  found  liy  the  agency 
of  the  magnetic  needle. 

More  recently  we  find  our  naval  officers  in  II.  M.  S.  J'e»ffvin,  with 
s  complete  outfit  of  magnetic  instruments,  nuiking  a  magnetic  survey 
of  Funafuti  atoll  and  assisting  the  geologist  by  pointing  out,  by  means 
of  the  observed  disturlwince  of  the  neeiUe,  the  probable  positions  in 
the  lagoon  in  which  ixick  would  be  most  accessible  to  their  boring 
apparatus. 

Ijeaving  the  geologist  and  the  magnetician  to  work  in  harmony  for 
their  common  weal,  let  us  turn  to  some  other  aspt^cts  of  the  good  work 
already  accomplished  and  to  I»e  accomplished  by  magnetite  ol>servers. 

MA(iNETir   ClIAUTS. 

Of  the  valuable  work  of  the  sevenil  fixed  magnetic  observatories  of 
the  world,  I  may  remark  that  they  an*  constttntly  recording  the  never- 
ceasing  movements  of  the  needle,  the  key  to  many  mysteries  to  .science 
existing  in  the  world  and  external  to  it,  but  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
learned  the  use.    Unfortunatt^ly,  many  of  these  once  fixed  observatories 
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have  become  travelers  to  po»itionii  where  tlie  earth  can  carry  on  its 
work  UD  the  needle  undisturbed  by  electric  trams  and  railways  which 
have  sprung  up  near  them,  and  it  ia  to  he  hoped  they  wilt  find-rest 
there  for  many  years  to  come. 

Of  the  42  obwervatories  which  publish  the  values  of  the  magnetic 
elements  obtained  tliere,  32  are  situated  northward  of  the  parallel  of 
30  degrees  north,  and  only  4  in  south  latitude;  and  it  is  a  grief  to 
ma^neticians  that  .so  important  a  position  aj^  Cape  Town  or  it^  neigh- 
borhood does  not  make  an  additional  tixed  magnetic  observatory  of  the 
first  order. 

Thus,  as  far  as  our  present  (|uestion  of  magnetic  charta  and  their 
compilatioD  is  ctmcerned,  the  ol>servatories  do  not  contribute  Urgely, 
but  we  should  l>e  very  grateful  to  them  for  the  accurate  observations 
of  the  secular  change  they  provide  which  are  so  difficult  to  obtain  else- 
where. 

Of  the  value  of  magnetic  cliarts  for  different  epochs  I  have  much  to 
say,  as  they  are  re(|uired  for  purely  scientific  inquirj'  as  well  as  for 
practical  uses.  It  is  only  by  their  means  that  wo  can  really  compare 
the  enormous  changes  which  take  place  in  the  magnetism  of  the  globe 
as  a  whole;  they  are  useful  to  the  miner,  but  considerably  more  so  to 
the  seaman.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  chart,  compiled  from  the  results 
of  the  untiring  laI>ors  of  travelers  by  land  and  observers  at  sea  in  the 
field  of  terrestrial  magnetism  during  the  last  centurj',  not  only  would 
science  have  been  miserably  poorer,  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  modem  iron  or  steel  steamship  traversing  the  ocean  on  the  darkest 
night  at  great  speed  would  have  been  almost  an  impossibility,  whereas 
with  their  aid  the  modern  navigators  can  drive  their  ships  at  a  speed 
of  26.-^  statute  miles  an  hour  with  coutparative  confidence,  even  when 
□either  sun,  moon,  nor  sturs  are  appearing. 

Of  the  large  number  of  travelers  hysea,  including  those  who  embark 
with  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  geographical  knowledge  of  distant 
lands  and  busying  them.si'lvcs  with  most  useful  inquiries  into  the  geol- 
ogy, botany,  zoology,  and  meteorology  of  the  regions  they  visit,  few 
realize  that  when  they  set  foot  on  board  ship  (for  all  ships  are  now 
constructed  of  iron  or  steel)  they  arc  living  inside  a  magnet.  Truly 
a  iii^net,  having  liecomc  one  by  the  inductive  action  of  that  great 
parent  magnet— the  earth. 

How  fares  the  <'oinpass  on  board  tho.nt^  magnets,  the  shijjs,  that 
instrument  so  indispensable  to  navigation,  which  Victor  Hugo  has 
forcibly  called  "  the  soul  of  the  ship,"  and  of  which  it  has  l»cen  written, 
!•  fail  I  if  tit  (Mni[HiJ«, 
ami  wn'c^k  an  HrjfiiHy. 

And  if  so  small  a  thing  as  an  iron  nail  be  a  danger,  what  are  we  to  say 
to  the  iron  .ship  J     Let  us  for  a  moment  consider  this  important  matter. 
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If  the  nutiire  of  thr  whole  of  the  inni  or  KU?ei  used  in  coiiatructiuD 
of  ships  were  such  us  Ui  become  pemmnently  uiiignetii',  their  naviga- 
tion would  be  niueh  siniplitied.  as  our  knowledge  of  terre»itrial  mag- 
nctiam  woiild  enable  ua  to  provide  correetor.-i  for  any  distiirbing  effects 
of  such  iron  on  the  compass,  whi<'h  would  then  point  correctly.  But 
ships,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  generally  more  or  less  unstable  magnets, 
and  constantly  subject  to  change,  not  only  on  change  of  geographical 
position,  but  also  of  direction  of  the  ship's  head  with  regani  to  the 
magnetic  meridian.  Thus,  a  ship  steering  on  an  easterly  course  may 
be  temporarily  magnetized  t<)  a  ceiiain  extent,  liut  on  revei-sing  the 
ship's  i-oursc  to  west  she  would  after  a  time  become  tem|K)rarily  mag- 
netized lo  the  same  amount  but  in  the  opjxtsite  direction,  the  north 
point  of  the  compass  being  attracted  in  each  case  to  that  side  of  the 
ship  which  is  southernmost. 

Shortly,  we  may  define  tlie  action  of  the  earth's  magiietisni  on  the 
iron  of  a  ship  as  follows:  The  earth  l>eing  surrounded  l)y  a  magnetic 
field  of  force  differing  greatly  in  intensity  and  direction  in  the  regions 
from  the  north  pole  to  the  equator  and  the  equator  to  the  .south  pole, 
the  ship's  magnetic  condition  is  largely  deiwndent  upon  the  direction 
•  of  her  head  while  Imilding  and  the  part  of  that  field  she  occupied  at 
the  time;  partly  uyou  her  position  in  the  magnetic  field  she  traverses 
at  any  given  time  during  a  voyage. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  magnetic  charts  ai-c  a  necessity  for 
practical  purp<ises  and  in  the  following  order  of  value:  That  of  the 
magnetic  declination  of  variation  which  is  ^instantly  in  use,  especially 
in  such  parts  of  the  world  as  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  the  approaches 
to  the  English  Channel,  where  the  declination  changes  very  rapidly  as 
the  ship  proceeds  on  her  course.  Next,  that  of  the  dip  and  force, 
which  are  not  only  immediately  useful  when  correcting  the  ship's  com- 
pass, but  are  re<iuired  in  the  analysis  of  a  ship's  magnetism  both  as 
regards  present  knowle^lge  and  future  improvements  in  placing  com- 
passes on  board. 

If  iLstninomers  have  for  a  vtrry  long  time  l)cen  able  to  publish  for 
several  years  in  advance  exact  datji  concerning  the  heavenly  iKidies,  is 
it  too  much  Ui  liojwthat  magneticians  will  before  long  also  Iks  able  to 
jmbltsh  correct  magnetic  charts  to  cover  several  jears  in  advance  <if 
any  present  epoch '(  If  this  is  to  be  done  within  resisonable  time,  thei-e 
must  be  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  i)ull  all  together  of  magnetic 
ol)Kcrvers  in  all  lands,  and  ac<-unuilatcd  datii  must  also  be  discussed. 

(IN    MACNKTK^   ISSTItUMKNTS   JX>K  TUAVKI.KRfi. 

Travelers  in  unsurveyed  countries,  if  pi-oiK^rly  instructtnl  and 
equipfwd,  can  do  good  service  to  scienie  liy  observing  the  tlirt^e  mag- 
netic elements  of  declination,  inclination  ov  dip,  and  force  at  as  many 
stations  as  circumstances  will  ^jcrmit.     Hence  the  following  remarks: 
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For  the  purpose  of  makiiijr  the  inuNt  exact  inagiu'tic  siirvcv  the  best 
equipment  of  JnHtrunionts  consists  of  the  well-known  uiiifilar  magneto- 
niet^^r,  with  fittingiS  for  oltiseiTing  the  decHnution,  and  a  Barrow  dip 
circle.  To  mouio  travclei-s  these  in.st rumen t-i  might  be  foitnd  too  bulky, 
and  in  some  regions  too  delicate,  as  well  as  heavy  to  tarry. 

Of  suitable  instruments  made  abroad,  those  used  l)y  M.  Aloureaux 
in  his  survey  of  Franco  may  be  mentioned,  as  they  are  of  similar 
type,  but  much  smaller  and  llght^'r  than  the  instnmient*;  above 
mentioned. 

Another  form  of  instrument  used  for  observing  Uith  the  im-lination 
and  total  force  is  called  an  "L,  C,"  instrument.  Originally  designed 
for  observations  on  bi>ard  ships  at  .sea,  where  the  ordinary  luiignetic 
instruments  above  mentioned  ai-e  nnmanageuble,  it  has  also  Ix'en  found 
to  give  satisfactory  result**  in  a  land  survey,  wImtc  grtsater  accuracy 
is  expected  than  at  sea.  Thus,  during  a  series  of  observations  extend- 
ing from  the  north  side  of  Lake  Superior  to  the  southern  i>art  of  Texas 
last  year,  comparisons  were  made  lietween  the  results  obtained  with  an 
L.  C.  instrument  and  those  of  the  regnhir  unifitar  magnetometer  and 
dip  circle,  when  the  agreement  was  found  satisfactory. 

I  am  therefore  of  the  opinion  that  a  traveler  furnished  with  a  the- 
odolite for  land-surveying  purposes,  but  fitted  with  a  reversible  mag- 
netic needle,  can  at  any  time  he  observes  a  true  )>earing  obtain  a 
trustworthy  value  of  the  declination.  Dismounting  the  theodolite  f  I'om 
his  tripod,  the  latter  will  serve  for  mounting  an  L.  C.  instrument  with 
which  to  ol)servc  the  inclination  and  force.  Tims,  by  adding  to  his 
ordinary  equipment  an  instrument  weighing  in  its  box  about  21  pounds 
he  can  obtain  valuable  contributions  to  terrestrial  magnetism  and  at 
the  same  time  gi\'e  usefid  assistance  to  geological  investigations. 

CONCLUIHNIl    HKMAKKS. 

Although  a  great  subject  like  terrestrial  magnetism,  even  to  exhibit 
our  present  knowledge  of  the  science,  can  not  be  brought  within  the 
compa-sH  of  an  address — for  it  recjuires  a  treatise  of  many  pages^l  have 
brought  some  of  the  broad  features  of  it  iM^fore  the  st-ction  in  <irder  to 
show  its  conTU'ction  with  geography. 

I  also  entertain  the  hojH!  that  geographers  will  become  more  inter- 
ested in  a  subject  so  imporlant  to  pure  science  and  in  its  pi-m^tical 
applications,  and  that  it  will  become  an  additional  subject  to  the  instruc- 
tion which  travelers  can  now  obtain  under  the  auspices  of  the  Koyal 
Geographical  .Society  in  geology,  botany,  zoology,  meteorology,  and 
surveying. 

There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  observers,  and  where  results  often 
depend  so  much  upon  locality  we  re^juire  to  explore  more  and  more 
with  the  magnetic  needle.  To  liwk  over  the  great  oceans  and  think 
how  little  is  being  done  for  terrestrial  magnetism  is  a  great  m^ter  fot  i 
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regret.  Yet  even  there  we  may  bej^in  to  be  more  than  hopeful,  for 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  authorities  are  making 
arrangements  to  tit  out  ite  vessels  with  the  necessary  instruments  for 
determining  the  magnetic  elements  at  sea. 

We  wish  them  all  success;  but  I  must  f^ain  remind  you  that 
although  we  can  not  compel  observers  to  start,  there  is  room  tor  them 
and  to  spare. 

I  would  fain  make  some  remarks  on  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
sound  geography  in  many  quarters  and  on  the  defective  methods  of 
teaching  the  science;  but  I  feel  that  the  subject  is  placed  in  very  able 
hands  and  will  be  fully  discussed  in  Sention  L  during  the  present 
meeting. 
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AX    EXPLORATION    TO  MOUNT    MoKINLEY,  AMERICA'S 
HIGHEST  MOUNTAIN." 


By  Alkkeo  M.  Brooks. 


Alaska'a  southern  uhore  line  nitikes  a  broad,  crescentie sweep,  embrac- 
ing^ that  part  of  the  northern  Pacific  known  as  the  "Gulf  of  Alaska." 
Of  the  many  indentations  which  give  tliis  coast  its  jagged  outline  the 
largest  is  Cook  Inlet,  a  deep  embajnient  in  the  western  arm  of  the 
crescent,  which  stretches  northward  for  150  miles  from  the  headlands 
marking  its  entrance.  There  it  receives  the  turbid  waterri  of  the 
Susliitna  Kiver,  laden  with  the  silt  of  glaciers  which  have  their  source 
in  the  great  Alaskan  Range  lying  northwest  of  the  valley.  (See  map, 
plate  n.) 

This  Alaskan  itange  curves  in  a  ru^ed  mass  around  the  headwaters 
of  the  Sushitna,  forming  the  divide  between  the  Cook  Inlet  drainage 
on  the  south  and  the  waters  flowing  into  Bering  Sea  through  the  Kus- 
kokwim  and  Yukon  rivers  on  the  north.  The  southern  end  of  the 
range  lies  in  an  unexplored  region  to  the  west  ©f  Cook  Inlet,  hut 
probably  does  not  include  any  peaks  over  7,000  ot  8,000  feet  high. 
Toward  the  north  its  relief  increases,  culminating  in  Mount  McKinley, 
over  20,000  fcet^  in  altitude,  and  the  highest  mountain  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Strange  as  it  may  .seem,  though  this  mountain  has  Ijeen  known  to 
white  men  for  upward  of  a  century — it  is  plainly  visible  from  tide 
water  at  Cook  Inlet  and  from  many  jjointij  in  the  Yukon  Basin — yet 
until  very  recent  years  it  did  not  appear  on  any  map  and  was  barely 
referred  to  in  literature.  When  the  famous  navigator  Captain  Cook 
in  1778  spent  a  few  weeks  exploring  the  inlet  which  now  bears  his 
name,  the  clouds  hung  low,  or  the  mountain  would  not  have  escaped 
his  attention. 

Vancouver,  fifteen  j-ears  later,  while  extending  Cook's  surveys  in 
the  inlet,  probably  also  had  no  view  of  it,  though  he  distinctly  men- 
tions the  range.     The  Ru.'^sians,  who  carried  on  their  fur  trade  on  this 

o  Reprinted  by  permiaeion  from  tlie  Joumsl  of  (jeography,  Chicago,  Vol.  II,  No. 
9,  November,  1»03.     UcjiyriKht,  19«U,  by  E.  M.  Lehnerts. 

''The  final  adjuetment  of  eiirvevH  has  not  yet  been  made,  so  that  the  exact  altitudea 
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coast  for  over  balf  a  century,  knew  the  mountain  and  called  it  "  Bul- 
shaia,''  whicii,  like  ttie  native  name  "  Trolika,"  signified  "  liigh  moun- 
tain;" but  Kus!jian  literature  on  Alaska,  8o  far  aa  we  know,  contains 
no  reference  to  this  important  geogmpbical  feature.  Lieut.  Henry  T. 
Allen,  too,  who,  in  1885,  made  his  hazardous  exploration  of  the  lower 
Xanana,  saw  this  peak,  but  at  so  great  a  distance  that  he  was  not  spe- 
cially impressed  with  its  altitude. 

Thus  it  was  that  explorers  and  tradei's  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that 
they  had  sighted  the  highest  peak  on  the  continent.  When,  in  1895, 
scores  of  prospectors  were  attracted  to  Cot>k  Inlet  by  the  discovery  of 
gold,  they,  too,  saw  the  mountain,  but  apparently  gave  it  no  thought 
until  the  following  year,  when  one  of  them,  W.  A.  Dickey,  recognized 
its  importance,  and  upon  his  return  published  a  description  of  it  and 
proposed  the  name  Mount  McKinley.  Though  the  mountain  had  been 
known  to  white  men  for  over  a  century,  and  though  scores  of  others 
had  been  as  near  it  as  this  prospector,  or  nearer,  he  was  termed  the 
discoverer  of  Mount  McKinley.  All  honor  to  him  for  calling  attention 
to  it,  but  let  us  not  make  the  absurd  blunder  of  crediting  him  with  its 
discovery. 

Two  years  after  the  naming  of  the  mountain,  George  H.  Eldridge 
and  Robert  Muldrow,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  the 
course  of  their  exploration  of  the  Sushitna  River,  located  it  accurately 
and  determined  iU  altitude  at  over  20,000  feet.  Ita  height  and  posi- 
tion were  thus  known,  and  something  of  the  character  of  the  southern 
flank  of  the  range  above  which  it  towers.  The  nortliern  face  of  the 
range  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  remained  to  be  explored,  and  this 
was  the  task  assigned  to  tne  as  part  of  the  gi'ueral  system  of  explora- 
tory 8ur\'eys  undertaken  by  the  Geological  Survey  in  Alaska.  I  was 
fortunate  in  having  as  associates  in  this  enterprise  Messrs.  D.  L.  Rea- 
burn  and  L.  M.  Prindle,  us  well  as  four  able  and  enthusiastic  camp 
men. 

On  May  27,  1902,  tlie  vessel  bearing  our  party  steamed  slowly  up 
Cook  Inlet.  Hardly  a  ripple  stirred  the  water,  and  through  the  hazy 
atmosphere  we  could  barely  discern  the  outline  of  the  low  coast,  beyond 
which,  in  a  bank  of  clouds,  lay  the  high  mountain  range  which  we 
were  to  explore.  At  noon  we  dropped  anchor  at  Tyonok,  a  small 
native  settlement  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Inlet  with  one  trading  post 
and  a  white  population  of  half  a  dozen  men.     (See  plate  in.) 

We  were  forced  to  wait  until  the  evening  tide  floated  a  large  scow 
destined  to  convey  our  horses  to  the  shore.  These,  in  spite  of  much 
struggling  and  kicking  on  their  part,  were  then  unceremoniously  hoisted 
out  of  the  hold  and  dropped  over  the  side  into  the  scow.  The  landing 
was  attended  with  some  excitement,  for  the  horses,  restless  after  their 
two  week's  confinement,  exhibited  a  strong  desire  to  leave  the  narrow 
gangway  which  reached  the  beach.     One  little  bnite  satisfied  his  curi- 
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o8ity  by  leaping  into  the  sea,  but  was  promptly  hauled  out,  and  on 
striking  the  beach  took  to  hi.s  heels.  After  the  entire  outtit  had  been 
dragged  ashore  by  the  inlinite  labor  of  all  hand»,  tbe  presence  of  great 
numt>ers  of  Indians  and  dogs  necef^itated  a  guard,  so  I  stood  watch 
while  the  others  slept.  Tbe  chilly  night  air  made  the  employment  of 
<-hKsing  the  Indian  or  '"  Siwa«h ''  dogs,  as  they  are  called,  not  unaccept- 
able. A  relief  was  called  at  5,  and  I  turned  in  and  i^lept  as  one  only 
can  sleep  who  has  been  active  for  twenty-four  hours. 

The  important  question  wan  which  route  should  be  chosen  to  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  for  the  crossing  of  the  swampy  and  heavily 
timbered  lowland  area  which  intervened  presented  tbe  most  serious 
difficulties.  The  agent  of  the  trading  company,  who  was  lirst  interro- 
gated, was  rather  skeptical  of  the  proposed  plans;  and  well  lie  might 
be.  for  he  had  seen  more  than  one  exploring  expedition  start  ont  with 
high  hopes  only  to  return  disappointed  a  few  months  later.  Should 
we  go  westward  directly  toward  the  mountains  our  northeasterly 
course  along  the  base  of  tbe  range  would  be  blocked  by  glaciers:  .should 
we  take  a  more  northerly  eour,«e  we  would  l)econie  lost  in  a  maze  of 
swamps  and  encounter  a  numl>er  of  turbulent  rivers.  Such  were  the 
stories  told  by  the  white  men,  and  the  Indians,  who  wore  assembled  in 
solemn  conclave,  were  equally  discouraging. 

Through  the  medium  of  signs,  eked  out  by  a  few  Russian  words,  I 
held  a  long  parley  with  an  old  Indian  chief  over  a  map  of  his  hunting 
grounds  which  he  drew  for  me,  but  when  I  pointed  out  my  proposed 
routt!  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  knowledge  he  gravely  shook  his 
head  as  if  to  say  that  I  was  attempting  the  impossible.  Some  of  the 
more  experienced  traders  admitted  that  we  might  reach  the  base  of 
the  range  during  the  course  of  the  summer,  but  wlien  we  unfolded  our 
plans  for  extenditig  our  journey  to  the  Tanana,  and  even  the  Yukon, 
they  smiled  knowingly  aud  told  us  when  we  i-oiild  catch  the  last  steamer 
in  the  fall,  before  the  ice  blocked  Cook  Inlet, 

Ad  a  matter  of  fact,  the  "zone  of  influence"  of  many  of  the  long- 
established  Alaskan  trading  posts  extends  hardlj'  a  day's  journey  from 
the  settlenient,  and  many  traders  of  long  residenee  are  astonishingly 
ignorant  of  the  "  hinterland."'  The  Indian's  knowledge  is  always  con- 
tincd  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  his  tribe,  and  he  is  apt  to  regard  the 
region  beyond  very  much  as  the  old  cartographer  represented  unex- 
plored areas,  as  the  aliode  of  hideous  monsters.  He  magnilics  unknown 
dangers,  and  this  fact,  together  with  his  ignorance  of  the  use  of  horses, 
makes  his  advice  in  n^gard  to  routes  of  little  value. 

The  party  paid  small  heed  to  the  stories  of  dire  failure  aud  disaster 
which  were  recounted,  for  alt  but  two  of  its  memliers  were  vet<>rans 
of  three  or  four  years'  standing  in  Ala-skan  explorations  and  had  made 
more  than  one  successful  trip  in  the  face  of  similar  gloomy  prophecies. 
While  some  were  reconnoitering  to  choose  a  route,  the  packers,  Fred 
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and  Von,  were  busy  breftkiog;  in  such  of  the  horses  as  were  unused  to 
packing — an  operation  which  afforded  great  amusement  to  the  natives, 
who  watched  it  from  afar  and  promptly  took  to  their  beels  if  one  of 
the  bucking  brutes  threatened  to  approach  them. 

Our  observations  finally  prompted  us  to  choose  the  northwesterly 
route  as  the  shortest,  other  conditions  being  about  equal,  or  at  least 
equally  impossible  to  foresee.  To  facilitate  the  crossing  of  the  large 
rivers  which  were  known  to  lie  athwart  our  loute  to  the  mountains,  a 
boat  was  sent  ahead  in  charge  of  Oeoi^  Eberhardt  and  Louis  Ander- 
son, both  experienced  in  frontier  life  and,  as  the  event  proved,  emi- 
nently reliable  men.  We  decided  not  to  use  Indian  guides,  in  spite  of 
the  advice  of  the  Tj'onok  sages,  both  because  of  the  Indian's  igno- 
rance of  horses  and  for  the  reason  that  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
white  men's  stores  makes  him  an  undesirable  addition  toa  party  when 
the  transportation  of  supplies  ia  the  difficult  prpblem. 

The  adequate  provisioning  of  a  party  like  ours  is  the  most  important 
feature  of  tbe  preparation.  If  the  allowance  of  food  is  insufficient, 
the  journey  has  to  be  curtailed  or  risk  of  starvation  encountered.  On 
the  other  band,  if  a  greater  quantity  is  taken  than  is  necessary,  it  may 
hamper  the  transportation  facilities  and  result  in  failure  to  the  expe- 
dition. A  proper  variety  of  food  is  also  imperative,  for  on  this  will 
depend  the  health  and  strength  of  the  party.  The  accumulated  expe- 
rience of  tive  years  of  Alaskan  travel  enabled  us  to  judge  the  propor- 
tions to  a  nicety.  Practically  nothing  but  dried  foods  were  chosen; 
the  staples — floiir,  bacon,  beans,  sugar,  and  eva[>orated  fruit — were  sup- 
plemented by  farinaceous  foods,  cheese,  evaporated  eggs  and  potatoes, 
condensed  soups,  together  with  tea,  coffee,  and  a  few  pounds  of  delica- 
cies, such  as  macaroni  and  jelly.  Our  ration  provided  for  3  pounds 
of  food  per  man  each  day,  an  ample  allowance  if  no  canned  goods  are 
taken. 

The  provisions,  sufficient  to  feed  seven  men  for  one  hundred  and  five 
days,  were  packed  in  50-pound  waterproof  bags.  As  for  the  i-est  of 
the  equipment,  everything  was  chosen  with  a  view  to  lightness,  the 
tents  weighing  only  a  few  pounds  and  carbines  being  carried  instead 
of  rifles.  Sleeping  b^^  were  substituted  for  blankets  because  thej' 
give  a  maximum  of  waimth  for  a  minimum  of  weight.  The  entire 
equipment  weighed  about  3,500  pounds,  of  which  1,000  pounds  were 
sent  by  boat  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the  20  horses". 

As  all  our  preparations  were  now  completed  and  the  grass  was  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  insure  an  ample  supply  of  feed  for  the  horses,  we 
set  out  from  Tyonok  on  June  2. 

At  the  outset  our  experience  was  a  hard  one.  The  horses  were  fresh 
and  some  of  them  objected  seriously  to  the  heavy  bxirdene.  Again 
and  again  they  bucked  their  packs  off  and  stampeded  the  entire  herd. 
Our  baggage  whs  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  pieces 
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had  to  be  sought  for  carefully  in  the  loag  grass  which  covered  the 
upper  part  of  the  beach;  the  natives,  meanwhile,  viewing  our  discom- 
fiture with  delight,  as  if  it  were  an  exhibition  prepared  for  their  special 
bene  lit. 

Beyond  the  town,  where  the  route  followed  the  beacli  between  the 
water  on  the  one  side  and  the  Hteep  gravel  bluffs  on  the  other,  the 
narrow  space  gave  opportunity  to  control  the  fractious  horses.  (See 
plate  m.) 

The  pack  train  was  not  without  a  certain  picturesqueness.  First 
came  Fred  mounted  on  the  lead  horse,  and  behind  him,  in  single  file, 
followed  the  other  horses,  their  new  white  pack  covers  glistening  in 
the  sun.  The  other  men  were  on  foot  scattered  along  at  intervals, 
with  George  at  the  close  of  the  procession,  leading  his  small  bay  mare 
with  the  cook  stove  on  top  of  her  pack.  This  stove  was  in  George's 
eyes  the  most  precious  possession  of  the  party,  and  for  three  months 
he  never  allowed  it  to  >«  out  of  his  sight.  It  finally  came  to  grief 
700  miles  inland,  when  both  horse  and  stove  rolled  into  the  rii'er. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Beluga  River,  20  miles  from  Tyonok,  the  boat 
met  the  party,  and  a  day  was  spent  in  crossing.  The  horses  were  made 
to  swim  over  at  full  tide,  little  relishing  the  plunge  into  the  cold  waters; 
and  they  probably  would  have  liked  it  still  leas  had  they  known  of  the 
score  or  more  of  icy  rivers  that  would  be  traversed  during  the  suc- 
ceeding journey.  Camp  was  pitched  on  the  north  bank  while  the  boat 
waa  utilized  for  a  two  days'  excursion  up  the  Sashitna  River. 

Lieaving  the  l>oat  at  an  Indian  tow^n  at  the  head  of  the  delta,  four  of 
us  made  our  way  to  Mount  8ushitna.  A  steep  climb  brought  us  to  the 
summit,  and  the  broad  lowland  of  the  Sushitna  Valley  lay  spread 
before  us,  the  dark  greens  of  its  spruce  forests  contrasting  with  the 
lighter  greens  of  the  open  marshes  and  the  bright  gleam  of  small  lakes 
or  winding  water  courses.  Beyond  rose  a  range  of  highlands,  and 
then,  foiTuing  the  sky-line,  snow-covered  Alaskan  mountains.  From 
our  vantage  point  the  rugged  crest  line  seemed  unbroken,  and  had  we 
not  known  that  it  was  in  fact  cleft  by  passes  we  might  have  despaired 
of  finding  a  route  through  such  a  forbidding  mountain  mass. 

As  we  gazed  a  mass  of  clouds  hanging  overwhatappeared  to  be  the 
center  of  the  range  broke  and  revealed  two  majestic  jx^aks,  Mount 
McKjnIey  and  Mount  Foraker,  glistening  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun.  Far  above  the  crest  line  they  towered,  enormous 
mountains,  even  at  a  distance  of  120  miles.  Four  years  before,  while 
making  an  exploratioo  down  the  Tanana  with  canoes,  I  had  seen  the 
same  peaks  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  but  from  the  opposite 
direction. 

The  task  before  us  was  to  find  a  route  across  the  swampy  lowland, 
ti-averse  the  mountains,  and,  following  their  northern  front,  approach 
from  the  inland  slope  as  near  the  base  of  this  culminating  mak  of  the 
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continent  as  conditions  and  means  would  permit;  we  mu-st  map  the 
countr}''  and  incidentally  explore  a  rout«  which  some  time  could  be 
uded  by  that  mountaineer  to  whom  should  iali  the  honor  of  first  set- 
ting foot  on  the  summit  of  Mount  McKinley. 

At  the  Beluga  Kiver  the  course  lay  inland,  and  by  good  fortune  an 
Indian  trail  lightened  the  labor  of  the  axmen  to  a  great  extent;  but 
it  was  designed  for  use  in  the  fall  and  winter  when  the  ground  was 
frozen,  and  its  many  bogs,  which  then  only  served  to  facilitate  travel- 
ing, now  caused  our  horses  one  long  struggle  to  wallow  through  it 
with  their  heavy  burdens.  Almost  continuously  one  or  more  of  the 
animals  became  mired,  and  often  the  entire  strength  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  party  was  required  to  drag  them  out. 

A  week  after  leaving  tide  water,  we  emerged  from  the  lowlands  into 
a  belt  of  foothills  covered  for  the  most  part  with  tall  grass,  inter- 
spersed with  symmetrical  spruces  and  open  groves  of  poplar.  The 
landscape  had  a  park-like  appearance  not  unlike  some  of  the  farming 
regions  of  the  East.  {See  plate  iv.)  The  many  familiar  wild  flowers 
added  to  the  delusion,  and  it  was  hard  to  realize  that  we  were  in  one 
of  the  unexplored  parts  of  the  world,  for  it  seemed  as  if  every  rise  of 
ground  must  bring  us  to  the  sight  of  a  farmhouse,  with  its  fields  and 
orchards. 

As  we  climbed  higher  we  left  all  timber  behind  us  except  the  omni- 
present willow  and  alder  thickets.  The  horses  reveled  in  an  abun- 
dance of  grass,  while  the  camp  larder  was  improved  by  the  ptarmigan 
which  were  shot  along  our  line  of  march.  Another  glimpse  of  Mount 
McKinley  enabled  Reaburn,  our  topographer,  to  determine  our  loca- 
tion accurately. 

The  daily  routine  was  now  well  established.  All  bands  were  called 
at  5  in  the  morning,  and  while  the  packers  drove  in  the  horses  the 
others  took  down  the  tents.  When  the  horses  had  been  saddled  and 
breakfast  had  been  eaten,  we  all  took  a  hand  in  the  packing.  It  was 
no  easy  task  to  lift  the  200-pound  packs  to  the  backs  of  the  horses 
and  adjust  them.  Nearly  all  of  the  men  were  now  fairly  expert  at 
lashing  them  in  place — "  throwing  the  diamond  hitch,"  as  it  is  called. 
(See  plate  IV.)  After  two  hours  of  bai'd  work  spent  in  this  operation, 
the  march  began.  In  a  timbered  region  two  or  three  axmen  pre- 
ceded the  train,  but  in  the  open  country  this  was  not  necessary. 
Camp  was  made  between  3  and  i,  and  after  an  early  supper  the  geolo- 
gist and  topographer  usually  made  an  excursion  to  some  neighboring 
peak  or  valley. 

In  this  foothill  region  we  came  in  contact  with  our  first  bear.  Fred, 
while  forging  ahead  of  the  party  in  search  of  a  trail,  came  upon  a 
she  bear  and  cub.  The  old  one  at  once  charged.  Hemmed  in  by 
alder  thicket's,  with  an  ax  as  hi.s  only  weapon,  he  faced  his  assailant 
with  what  seemed,  even  to  an  old  hunter  like  himself,  hardly  a  fighting 
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FiQ.  2— The  Route  Along  the  Beach  Beyond  Tvonok. 
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chance  for  life.  Fortunately,  however,  the  Kodiak  grizzly,  though 
larger,  is  not  so  ferocious  as  his  Rocky  Mountain  brother,  and  Fred 
made  his  escape,  thouj^h  the  animal  approached  within  a  few  feet  of 
him. 

The  good  traveling  came  to  an  end  all  too  soon,  and  we  plunged  into 
the  thick  growth  of  timber  covering  the  floor  of  the  Yentnu  Valley. 
When,  on  June  IH,  we  reached  the  banks  of  that  river,  the  turbrilcnt, 
silt-bearing  waters,  coursing  through  a  score  of  channels,  did  not 
look  inviting,  and  we  had  grave  doubts  whether  a  crossing  could  be 
made.  It  must  be  attempted,  however,  us  it  would  save  a  week's 
time.  Mounted  on  two  of  the  stronger  horses,  from  which  the  saddles 
had  been  stripped,  Fred  and  I  managed  to  ford  some  of  the  streams, 
though  the  horses  barely  kept  their  footing  in  the  rushing  waters, 
which  reached  their  shoulders.  There  still  remained  several  of  the 
widest  channels.  The  unwilling  animals  wei'e  urged  into  the  first 
of  these,  and  in  a  moment  were  swept  off  their  feet  by  the  muddy 
torrent,  which  for  an  instant  engulfed  Ijoth  riders  and  horses  and  bore 
them  downstream  at  a  terrific  rate.  By  an  almost  instinctive  move- 
ment, we  threw  ourselves  from  the  struggling  brutes,  seized  them  by 
their  manes,  and  swam  alongside,  thus  at  length  guiding  them  back 
to  the  bank.  We  dragged  ourselves  out,  both  we  and  the  horses 
shivering  from  our  ducking  in  the  icy  waters.  The  plunge  was  but 
one  of  many  similar  incidents  of  the  journey  before  us,  but  it  was 
more  significant,  in  that  it  showed  the  impossibility  of  making  a  cross- 
ing at  this  point  without  taking  serious  risks. 

So,  perforce,  we  headed  downstream  and  spent  weary  days  cutting 
a  trail  through  the  dense  growth  on  the  river  bank;  until  on  the  fourth 
day  a  welcome  rifle  shot  told  us  that  wo  were  near  the  rendezvous 
with  the  men  and  boat.  With  the  aid  of  these  we  at  last  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  river.  As  it  was,  the  passage  occupied  an  entire  day, 
and  was  not  without  its  dangers  to  the  horses,  who  had  to  be  towed 
across  behind  the  boat,  in  immiuent  risk  of  drowning  in  the  8-mile 
current,  which  at  times  carried  them  under  water.     (See  plate  v.) 

After  agreeing  upon  a  third  rendezvous,  the  land  party  continued 
its  ti-ail  chopping  and  corduroy  building.  This  was  the  most  disheart- 
ening part  of  the  whole  journey.  The  middays  were  sultry,  and  the 
endless  chopping,  harassed  as  we  were  by  clouds  of  mosquitoes,  was 
almost  maddening.  With  our  best  efforts  we  could  make  barelj'  3 
nules  a  day,  and  though  nearly  a  third  of  our  provisions  were  con- 
sumed, we  had  completed  hardly  an  eighth  of  our  800-milo  journey. 
Day  after  day  we  toiled  on,  fighting  mosquitoes,  dragging  horses  out  of 
iimd  holes,  cutting  our  way  through  dense  growths  of  alder.  Occa- 
sionally we  would  determine  our  position  by  compass  sights  from  the 
top  of  some  tall  cottonwood,  and  then  we  would  lay  a  new  course.  At 
last,  having  reason  to  believe  ourselves  near  the  Keechatna,  we  haltef* 
for  a  dav  to  reconnoiter  and  rest  the  tired  horses  and  men.      ,-.  . 
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Wliile  exploring  tlie  route  ahead  I  missed  camp,  whicfa  was  hidden 
in  a  bi'oad,  wooded  flat,  and  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  the  rain, 
vainly  attempting  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  in  spite  of  the  myriads 
of  mosquitoes,  and  my  supperless  plight.  When  I  finally  reached 
camp,  at  6  the  next  morning,  we  at  once  got  under  way.  A  day's 
ntarch  brought  us  to  the  banks  of  the  Keeehatna,  and  a  signal  smoke 
guided  us  to  where  the  boat  and  men  awaited  us.  My  thirty -six  hours 
of  almost  continuous  tramping  made  my  small  tent  seem  very  attractive. 

The  Keeehatna  was  a  less  turbulent  stream  than  the  Yentna,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  boat  a  crossing  was  effected  without  difficulty. 

We  now  parted  with  Eberhardt  and  Anderson,  who  returned  to 
Tyonok,  taking  the  laiit  letters  we  should  be  able  to  send  out.  Thence- 
forth until  we  reached  the  Yukon,  about  three  months  later,  we  were 
to  ])e  entirely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  outlook  was  not  encour^ing,  for  we  had  nearly  700  miles  of 
practically  unknown  territory  to  traverse,  and  the  incessant  labor  of 
toiling  through  the  swamp,  added  to  the  continual  annoyance  from 
mosquitoes  and  horseflies,  was  having  a  serious  effect  upon  the  strength 
of  our  horses.  Night  after  night  we  would  hear  the  tinkle  of  the  bell 
horse  as  he  led  the  band  of  horses,  maddened  by  the  insects,  back  and 
forth.  Though  we  blanketed  them  and  built  large  fires  as  smudges, 
they  seldom  got  relief  for  more  than  two  or  three  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four.  It  was  terrible  to  see  their  suffering  and  be  powerless  to  help 
them.  They  would  frequently  crowd  into  camp  as  if  to  implore  us  to 
relieve  them  from  their  misery. 

The  men,  too,  were  becoming  worn  out  by  the  mosquito  pest,  which 
harassed  them  continually  during  the  day,  though  they  found  relief 
at  night  in  the  mostiui  to-proof  tents.  The  soft  blanket  of  moss, 
usually  saturated  with  moisture,  which  nearly  everywhere  covers  the 
face  of  the  country,  offers  a  breeding-ground  for  myriads  of  the 
insects.  They  are  ever  active,  both  day  and  night;  on  the  mountain 
tops,  far  above  timber,  as  well  as  in  the  lowlands.  Five  years  of 
Alaskan  travel  have  convinced  me  that  there  is  no  hardship  so  diffi- 
cult to  bear  as  this  insect  pest.  I  have  seen  horses,  fairly  maddened 
by  the  torment,  blindly  cliarge  through  the  forest,  oblivious  to  the 
trees  and  branches  encountered,  until  they  wore  themselves  out,  then, 
in  utter  hopelessness,  drop  their  beads  and  patiently  endure  the  suf- 
fering. I  have  seen  strong  men,  after  days  and  nights  of  almost 
incessant  torment,  when  they  were  too  weary  to  offer  further  resist- 
ance to  their  relentless  foes,  weep  with  vexation.  No  part  of  an 
Alaskan  traveler's  outfit  is  more  important  than  his  mosquito-proof 
headdress  and  gloves.  The  former  is  made  to  fit  closely  around  the  rim 
of  his  hat  and  tohisshoulders,  for  the  mosquitoes  will  find  the  smallest 
opening.  Unfortunately,  the  headdress  has  only  too  often  to  be  dis- 
carded. When  pushing  through  the  undergrowth,  using  a  surveying 
instrument,  sighting  a  rifie,  or  chopping  ii  ti-ail,  the  traveler  is  at  [the 
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mercy  of  the  mosquitoesj  which  follow  him  in  i-louds.  While  every 
other  hardship  of  Alaskan  travel  is  often  grosiily  exaggerated,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  do  this  one  justice.  Men  capable  of  enduring  heat 
and  cold,  hunger  and  fatigue  without  murmuring,  will  become  almost 
8a\'age  under  the  torture.  However,  the  story  told  me  by  an  old 
prospector  of  the  days  on  "Fortymile,"  when  he  could  wave  a  pint 
cup  over  his  head  and  catch  a  quart  of  mosquitoes,  did^seem  somewhat 
beyond  the  bounds  of  prol>ability. 

As  we  could  not  know  but  that  the  party  might  be  forced  to  retreat 
along  the  same  line  as  the  advance,  we  left  an  emergency  cache  of 
provisions  at  this  point— that  is,  we  placed  bags  of  bacon  and  flour  in 
the  brunches  of  a  tall  spruce  out  of  the  reach  of  wolves.  There  they 
will  remain  until  they  decay,  for  a  cache  is  sacred  to  an  Indian,  and  he 
will  not  molest  it  even  if  he  be  at  the  point  of  starvation. 

On  the  30th  of  June  we  started  up  the  Keechatna  River,  taking 
turns  as  axmen  in  the  dense  growth  of  alder  and  willow  which  clothed 
the  valley  floor.  Sometimes  our  trail  lay  perilously  near  the  under- 
cut river  bank,  and  again  it  climbed  along  the  valley  wall  to  avoid 
precipitous  cliffs.  The  river  seemed  to  h^ve  a  strange  fascination  for 
some  of  the  horses,  and  more  than  once  they  delil»erately  jumped  in. 
A  ciy  for  help  one  day  brought  me  to  the  rear  of  the  pack  train  on  a 
run,  and  .there  wan  Prindle  lying  full  length  on  a  tree  trunk  which 
overhung  the  water,  clinging  desperately  to  the  halter  of  a  horse 
which  the  rushing  current  threatened  to  carry  down.  The  loss  would 
have  been  irretrievable,  for  his  pack  contained  nearly  all  the  records 
of  the  journey.  A  general  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  united  efi'orts 
of  seven  availed  at  last  to  rescue  the  animal. 

On  another  occasion  Medicine,  one  of  our  most  troublesome  horses, 
deliberately  jumped  into  the  river  and  became  mired  in  a  quicksand 
20  feet  from  the  bank.  The  horse  following,  known  as  "Grand- 
father," to  whose  pack  was  intrusted  the  folding  boat,  plunged  in 
after  Medicine,  as  if  to  the  rescue.  Both  were  dragged  out,  but  at  no 
small  danger  of  both  horses  and  men  being  engulfed  in  the  treacher- 
ous quicksand. 

One  day  the  steep  mountain  wall  closed  in  and  forced  us  to  ford  the 
river.  This  was  not  very  wide,  but  its  swift  current  tumbling  over 
huge  bowlders  looked  anything  but  inviting.  Climbing  on  top  of  a 
pack,  I  essayed  the  first  attempt,  but  my  horse  lost  his  footing  and 
i-olled  us  lH>th  over  in  the  icy  waters.  A  second  trial  proving  more 
successful,  the  other  horses  followed  one  by  one,  with  the  men  lying 
flat  on  the  tops  of  the  packs.  Odell,  with  characteristic  recklessness, 
had  chosen  the  wildest  one,  which  bucked  him  off  in  midstream,  giv- 
ing us  a  bad  scare,  but  he  managed  to  gain  his  feet  and  clamber 
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After  a  week  of  this  sort  of  thin^  we  entered  the  foothills  of  the 
range,  and  the  conditions  improved.  The  horeeM  being  now  thoroughly 
broken  in  and,  in  fact,  almost  devoid  of  spirit,  three  men  eould  easily 
manage  them  while  the  others  explored  the  adjacent  hills.  Grass 
was  plentiful;  and  as  the  mosquitoes  became  less  annoying  after  the 
timbered  region  was  left  behind,  most  of  the  horses  began  to  recover 
strength. 

The  jaded  horses  now  needed  a  day's  rest,  and  while  they  enjoyed 
the  abundant  grass  Reabiirn  and  I  climbed  a  neighboring  mountain. 
We  found  that  we  were  well  within  a  rugged  range  whose  jagged 
peaks  arose  on  every  hand  and  whose  higher  valleys  were  filled  with 
glacial  ice.  There  were  still  no  indications  of  the  pass  we  sought,  bo 
we  again  took  up  our  march.     (See  plate  v.) 

On  July  13  a  convenient  moose  walked  into  camp,  and  a  shot  from 
Fred's  carbine  gave  us  a  welcome  supply  of  fresh  meat.  Poor  Wild 
Bill,  who  had  been  playing  the  part  of  an  invalid  for  several  days, 
found  himself  under  a  load  of  100  pounds,  much  to  his  disgust. 

Fred,  Prindle,  and  I  now  set  out  to  explore  the  mountains  ahead, 
each  taking  a  different  direction.  When  we  met  again  in  camp  after 
a  twenty-four  hours'  absence,  it  was  Fred  who  reported  discovery  of 
the  pass  so  essential  to  our  further  progress. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July  when  we  threaded  the  narrow  gap  which 
led  us  from  waters  flowing  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  those  tributary 
to  Bering  Sea.  The  fair  weather  we  had  encountered  almost  from  the 
beginning  now  gave  place  to  storms,  naturally  su^esting  the  name 
"Rainy  Pass"  for  the  nowl)-  discovered  gap.  (See  plate  vi.)  We 
were  now  in  high  spirits,  for  we  all  felt  that  whatever  the  summer 
might  bring  forth,  we  had  at  least  located  a  route  through  this  high 
mountain  barrier. 

With  this  thought  to  encoumge  us  we  hastened  to  press  on.  Choos- 
ing as  guide  a  stream  which  headed  on  the  north  side  of  the  divide, 
we  entered  a  beautiful  mountain  valley,  whose  .steep  slopes,  clothed  in 
dark  green  spruce,  ended  above  in  abrupt  cliffs.  Here  Fred's  ever- 
ready  carbine  brought  us  our  first  mountain  sheep.  Farther  on  the 
valley  opened  up  info  a  brcmdorone  across  whose  level  floor  a  mighty 
river  meandered  with  great,  sweeping  liends,  and  we  recognized  the 
Kuskokwim,  the  second  river  of  Ala-^ka  in  size,  which  poured  its 
muddy  waters  into  the  Bering  Sea  a  thousand  miles  away.  Here  we 
came  upon  the  trail  of  a  previous  exploring  expedition  and  hailed  the 
half- obi  iterated  ax  marks  with  a  sense  of  companionship,  several  years 
old  though  they  were. 

While  the  pack  train  cut  it^  way  along  the  ri\'er  bank,  I  climbed  a 
peak  which  proved  to  be  a  part  of  the  valley  wall.  From  this  point 
I  could  see  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kuskokwim  stretching  to  the  north, 
opening  out  30  miles  below  to  a  broad  lowland  whose  limits  were  lost 
in  the  distant  haze.     South  of  me  rose  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  range 
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we  had  traversed,  nweeping  around  to  the  northeast  in  hh  apparpntly 
unbroken  crest  line,  without  a  suggestion  of  Rainy  Pa^.  Far  to  the 
southwest  distant  enow  peaks  belonging  to  some  unknown  range  com- 
pleted the  picture. 

On  my  way  down  1  kept  along  the  ridge  until  1  caught  the  glimmer 
of  white  tents  in  the  valley  5,(K)0  feet  below  me,  and  then,  noting  the 
course  liy  my  compass,  I  plunged  down  the  mountain  side  without 
further  consideration.  A  cliff  proved  a  temporary  obstacle,  then 
another,  and  linally  a  succession  of  steep  slopes  whicli  were  merely 
intervals  between  small  cliffs.  Once  started  it  was  impossible  to  turn 
back;  one  minut«  I  was  .'^liding  with  a  mass  of  loose  talus,  another  cau- 
tiously clambering  down  a  cleft  in  a  precipice,  bracing  myself  against 
either  wall  to  maintain  my  scant  foothold.  Once  a  huge  bowlder, 
which  I  had  loosened  in  my  descent,  whizzed  past  and  crashed  into 
the  timber  a  thousand  feet  below.  It  was  with  &  deep  sense  of  relief 
that  I  reached  the  timber  line  and  registered  a  silent  vow  never  to 
attempt  anything  so  foolhardy  again. 

By  the  last  week  in  July  we  reached  the  lowland  which  stretches 
northwestward  from  the  inland  front  of  the  Alaskan  Range.  Our 
i-oute  now  left  the  river,  turning  to  the  northwest.  As  we  slowly  cut 
our  way  through  the  dense  timber  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  valley 
another  horse  gave  out,  and  liis  load  was  distributed  among  the  others. 
Poor  brute!  Only  six  weeks  before  he  had  been  tearing  up  the  >)each 
at  Tyonok,  scattering  his  pack  to  right  and  left  to  the  terror  of  the 
Si  wash  dogs. 

Coming  shortly  after  into  an  open  spruce  forest,  we  were  startled 
by  the  discovery  of  a  i)lazed  trail,  which  was  plainly  not  the  work  of 
natives.  No  one  accustomed  to  the  frontier  can  ever  mistake  the  scars 
of  an  Alaskan  Indian's  ax,  for  he  has  never  learned  to  make  a  clean, 
sharp  cut.  No;  this  chopping  had  been  done  by  white  men,  in  win- 
ter, several  years  before.  We  followed  the  trail  for  some  miles  until 
it  turned  off  out  of  our  course.  Who  were  these  lonely  travelers 
of  this  wild  region  i  Whence  had  they  come  and  whither  did  they  go  t 
These  are  questions  that  may  never  be  answered.  That  they  belonged 
to  that  class  of  Alaskan  prospectors  who  have  traversed  the  territory 
from  the  almost  tropical  jungles  of  its  southern  coast  to  the  Imrrm 
grounds  which  skirt  the  frozen  sea  on  the  north  seems  not  unlikely. 
Often  these  pioneers  make  journeys  that  would  put  to  shame  the 
widely  advertised  explorations  of  many  a  well-equipped  government 
expedition.  M'ere  the  results  of  their  efforts  commensurate  with  the 
toil,  danger,  and  suffering  involved,  geographical  si-icnce  would  be 
much  enriched  thereby.  Unfortunately  their  ideas  of  where  they 
have  been  are  often  almost  as  vague  as  of  where  they  are  going. 
Many  a  life  has  been  lost  on  these  hazardous  journeys,  and  only  too 
often  are  bleaching  bones  the  sole  record  of  unproclaimed  and  unre- 
warded heroism.     These  adventurers  have  no  high  ideals,  often  no 
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thought  bej'ond  the  desirp  of  flnding  gold;  but  in  the  la-tt  three  decades 
they  have  beeu  carrying  civilization  northward  and  converted  an 
unknown  land  into  a  populated  territory  which  in  now  yielding  millions 
of  gold. 

From  the  forewt  we  now  entered  a  belt  of  foothilb,  which  formed 
a  northern  spur  of  the  main  range,  and  once  more  olttained  a  clear 
view  of  Mount  McKinley,  still  almost  as  far  distant  as  when  we  tirst 
saw  it  from  Mount  Sushitna  six  weeks  l«fore.  This  was  no  cause  for 
depression,  however,  for  then  we  were  separated  from  our  goal  by  an 
apparently  impenetrable  swamp  and  a  great,  ^now-covered  range, 
whereas  now  there  seemed  no  serious  obstacles  to  our  achieving  our 
purpose. 

Among  these  foothills,  averaging  11  height  of  3,0(XI  or  1,(HX)  feet, 
dwelt  large  numbers  of  mountain  sheep,  their  pure  whit«  color,  which 
in  thi^  r^ion  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  year,  making  them 
conspicuous  objects  on  the  bare  rocks  or  moss-covered  slopes.  In  the 
course  of  one  morning's  roaming  over  the  hills  I  counted  more  than 
100  of  these  mountain  dwellers.  In  fact,  the  abundance  of  sheep, 
bear,  moose,  and  caribou  found  along  the  north  slope  of  the  Alaskan 
Range  rank  it  as  one  of  the  finest  hunting  grounds  in  North  America. 

Our  descent  from  the  foothills  brought  us  to  a  gravel-floored  plateau 
which  abutted  directly  upon  the  Imse  of  the  range.  Its  smooth,  moss- 
t-overed  surface  afforded  such  excellent  footing  and  so  few  obstacles 
to  progress  that  for  days  we  hardly  varied  our  direction  a  degree, 
heading  straight  for  Mount  McKinley.  That  mountain  and  it«  twin 
peak.  Mount  Foraker,  now  only  50  miles  away,  seemed  to  us  to  rise 
almost  sheer  from  the  gravel  plain.  We  passed  many  large  glaciers 
which  deltouched  from  the  mountain  valleys  upon  the  plateau  and  dis- 
charged roaring,  turbulent,  bowlder-filled  rivers,  which  were  our  most 
serious  impediment. 

The  other  members  of  the  party  seemed  to  have  no  dread  of  these 
dangerous  crossings,  but  for  my  part,  I  crossed  ever-y  one  we  sighted 
a  dozen  times  before  we  reached  it.  Late  in  the  day,  after  the  glaciers 
had  felt  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  streams  would  often 
1h!  so  high  as  to  Ite  practically  impassable,  but  morning  would  generally 
find  the  water  fallen  1  or  2  feet.  The  large  rivers  were  always 
reeonnoitered  on  a  horse  stripped  to  the  halter;  then,  if  a  crossing 
proved  feasible,  each  man  would  mount  on  the  back  of  his  favorite 
horse  and  essay  the  perilous  passage,  guiding  the  unmanageable  steed 
as  best  he  could.  The  feat  was  ever  exciting,  with  the  animal  plunging 
shoulder  high  in  the  muddy,  suiting  water,  swaying  from  side  to  side, 
and  occasionally  slipping  on  some  hidden  bowlder.  More  than  once 
a  horee  was  carried  off  his  feet,  and  sometimes  rolled  quite  over.  Nor 
was  the  ludicrous  aspect  entirely  wanting,  for  often  when  the  farther 
bank  was  reached  the  iiorses  would  make  a  sudden  leap  for  it  and  u 
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careless  rider  vronld  be  unceremonioiisly  dumped  over  the  animars 
tail  into  the  glacial  water. 

Since  leaving  the  pass  we  had  subsisted  largely  upon  moose  and 
mountain  sheep.  Not  a  day  was  spent  in  hunting,  but  when  the  supply 
of  meat  ran  low  an  animal  was  shot  near  camp  or  on  the  march.  Not 
only  was  game  plentiful,  but  so  little  did  it  know  of  man  that  it 
regarded  ua  rather  with  curiosity  than  mistrust.  During  our  journey 
across  the  piedmont  plateau  for  days  and  weeks  together  we  were 
hardly  out  of  sight  of  caribou.  They  had  a  curious  way  of  approach- 
ing, either  individually  or  in  bands,  to  within  50  yards  of  the  moving 
train,  then  galloping  away  to  a  distance  and  returning  by  a  series  of 
large  circles.  Sometimes  a  lone  buck  would  encircle  our  camp  for 
hours  at  a  time,  one  minute  standing  erect  gazing  at  us  with  rapt 
attention,  another  flying  across  the  smooth  sod  at  a  breakneck  pace, 
only  to  approach  again  from  a  different  direction.  Their  curiosity 
was  apparently  never  satisfied,  their  wonder  ever  increasing  at  the 
unfamiliar  sight  of  the  pack  train  or  tents.  Even  the  sharp  crack  of 
the  rifle  did  not  frighten  them.  There  was  no  sport  in  hunting  such 
innocently  tame  creatures,  and  we  never  molested  them  except  when 
we  needed  meat. 

These  were  the  happiest  days  of  the  sunmier.  Cheered  by  the 
thought  that  e\'cry  day's  march  was  bringing  us  visibly  neaier  to  our 
goal,  wc  lent  ourselves  readily  to  the  influence  of  the  clear,  invigorating 
air  and  the  inspiration  of  that  majestic  peak  ever  looming  before  us, 
the  highest  mountain  of  North  America,  which  we  were  to  be  the  first 
to  explore. 

Yet  our  task  was  never  iin  easy  one;  for  the  very  fact  that  the  pack 
train  was  enabled  to  cover  longer  distances  rendered  it  all  the  harder 
to  o\-ertake  it  after  the  side  excursions  which  were  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  it  was  often  dusk  of  the  long  arctic 
day  before  the  geologists  and  topographer  reached  camp. 

George  alone  of  the  party  was  low-spirited.  His  great  ambition  in 
life — to  cook — had  too  narrow  a  scope  in  this  land  above  the  limit  of 
spruce  trees,  where  there  were  only  stunted  willow  and  alder  for  fiiel. 
His  spirits  registered  inversely  to  the  barometer,  rising  ns  we  went 
down  toward  timl>er,  falling  as  we  climbed  above  it.  Two  long  jour- 
neys in  the  barren  gitjunds  of  the  north  had  not  fi-eed  him  from  the 
traditions  of  the  Lake  Superior  woodsman,  and  he  could  never  regai-d 
anything  as  fuel  that  did  not  require  splitting  with  an  ax.  Notwith- 
standing, he  cooked  wonderful  meals,  as  the  following  menu  copied 
from  my  diary  will  show: 

Pea  Soup. 

Mountain  Klieep  il  la  Georgi-. 

Rici'.  Potal.iw. 

Mince  I'ie.  Stewe<i  Ajiricota. 

Johnny  Cake.  (^ rn-\n\r 
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a  meal  that  no  city  cook  need  be  ashamed  of,  yet  it  was  prepai-ed  in 
one  of  the  most  inacces-sible  points  on  the  continent,  with  only  green 
willow  jis  fuel.  (Jeor^  was  ever  faithful  to  his  task,  ready  at  any 
time  of  night  or  day  with  a  hot  meal  for  those  who  returned  late. 

Our  camp  of  August  1  was  pitched  in  a  grove  of  cottonwoods  near 
the  foot  of  a  glacier  which  flowed  down  from  the  nev^  fields  of  Mount 
Foraker.  This  we  called  the  "Hcrron  Glacier,"  in  honor  of  Capt. 
Joseph  S.  Herron,  our  predecessor  in  the  exploration  of  the  upper 
Kuskokwim  Basin.  A  short  scramble  through  the  underbrush  brought 
me  to  the  front  of  the  moraine,  which  stretched  like  a  cyclopean 
wall  across  the  valley.  Climbing  to  the  top,  I  surveyed  the  mass 
spread  out  before  me,  very  like  the  preliminarj'  dumping  ground 
of  a  i-ailway  excavation.  It  was  a  striking  scene  and  an  unusual  one, 
for  a  newly  formed  moraine  is  the  exception  in  land  forms.  Nature 
in  her  sculpturing  delights  in  rounded  and  symmetrical  outlines,  and 
it  is  only  when  the  forces  of  erosion  have  not  had  time  to  do  their 
molding  that  such  a  cmde,  unfinished  surface  is  exposed  to  view.  It 
is,  so  to  speak,  the  raw  material  which  streams  and  i-ains  will  carve 
into  beautifully  rounded  topography,  and  then  vegetation,  nature's 
decorative  artist,  will  clothe  with  greens  of  various  hues. 

Two  days  later  we  made  our  nearest  camp  to  Mount  McKinley  in  a 
broad,  shallow  valley  incised  in  the  piedmont  plateau  and  drained  by  a 
stream  which  found  its  source  in  the  ice-clad  slopes  of  the  high  moun- 
tain. We  had  reached  the  base  of  the  peak,  and  a  part  of  our  mission 
was  accomplished,  with  a  margin  of  six  weeks  left  for  its  completion. 
This  bade  us  make  haste,  for  we  must  still  traverse  .some  400  miles  of 
unexplored  region  Ijefore  we  could  hope  to  reach  even  the  outposts  of 
civilization.  Notwithstanding  all  of  this,  we  decided  to  allow  our- 
selves one  day's  delay,  so  that  we  might  actually  set  foot  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain.  The  ascentof  MountMcKinley  had  never  been  part 
of  our  plan,  for  our  mission  was  exploration  and  surveying,  not 
mountaineering,  but  it  now  seemed  very  hard  to  us  that  we  had  neither 
time  nor  equipment  to  attempt  the  mastery  of  this  highest  jwak  of  the 
continent. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear  and  bright.  Climbing  the  bluff 
ftlx)ve  our  camp,  1  overlooked  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  spread 
before  me  like  a  broad  amphitheater,  its  sides  formed  by  the  slopes  of 
the  mountain  and  its  spurs.  Here  and  there  glistened  in  the  sun  the 
white  surfaces  of  glaciers  which  found  their  way  down  from  the  peaks 
above.  The  great  mountain  rose  17,000  feet  above  our  camp,  appar- 
ently almost  sheer  from  the  flat  valley  floor,  {See  plate  vii.)  Its 
dome-shaped  summit  and  upper  slopes  were  white  with  snow,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  black  ai-eas  which  marked  cliffs  too  steep  for  the 
snow  to  lie  upon. 

A  two  hours'  walk  across  the  \alley,  through  several  dec(>  glacial 
streams,  brought  me  to  the  very  base  of  the  mountain.    As  I  approached 
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the  top  was  aoon  lost  to  view;  the  elopes  were  ateep,  and  i  had  to 
■icraniblfl  as  best  I  could.  (See  plate  i.)  Soon  all  vegetation  was 
left  behind  me,  and  my  way  zigzagged  across  smooth,  bare  rocks  aad 
talus  slopes  of  broken  fragments.  My  objective  point  was  a  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  about  10,000  feet  high,  but  at  3  in  the  afternoon  I 
found  my  route  blocked  by  a  smooth  expanse  of  ice.  With  the  aid 
of  my  geologic  pick  I  managed  to  cut  steps  in  the  slippery  surface, 
and  thus  climlied  100  feet  higher;  then  the  angle  of  slope  became 
steeper;  and  as  the  ridge  on  which  the  glacier  lay  fell  off  at  the  sides 
in  sheer  cliffs,  a  alip  would  have  been  fatal.  (See  plate  vin.)  Con- 
vinced at  length  that  it  would  be  utterly  foolhardy,  alotie  as  I  was,  to 
attempt  to  reach  the  shoulder  for  which  I  was  headed,  at  7,5i)0  feet  I 
turned  and  cautiously  retraced  my  steps,  finding  the  descent  to  bare 
ground  more  perilous  than  the  ascent. 

I  had  now  consumed  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared  to  explore 
this  mountain,  which  had  been  reached  at  the  expense  of  so  much  prep- 
aration and  hard  toil,  but  at  least  I  must  leave  a  record  to  mark  our 
highest  point.  On  a  prominentcliff  near  the  base  of  the  glacier  which 
had  turned  me  back  I  built  a  cairn,  in  which  I  buried  a  cartridge  shell 
fi-om  my  pistol,  conbiining  a  brief  account  of  the  journey,  together 
with  a  roster  of  the  party. 

By  this  time  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  fact  that  I  hod  forgot- 
ten to  eat  my  lunch.  As  I  sat  resting  from  my  lalxirs  I  surveyed  a 
striking  scene.  Around  me  were  bare  rock,  ice,  and  snow;  not  a  sign 
of  life,  the  silence  broken  now  and  then  by  the  roar  of  an  avalanche 
loosened  by  the  midday  .sun,  tumbling  like  a  waterfall  over  some  cliff 
to  find  a  resting  place  thousands  of  feet  below.  I  gazed  along  the 
precipitous  slopes  of  the  mountain  and  tried  to  realize  again  its  great 
altitude,  with  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  at  being  the  first  man  to  approach 
the  summit,  which  was  only  9  miles  from  where  I  smoked  my  pipe. 
No  white  man  had  ever  before  reached  the  base,  and  I  was  far  beyond 
where  the  moccasined  foot  of  the  roving  Indian  bad  never  trod.  The 
Alaskan  native  seldom  goes  beyond  the  limit  of  smooth  walking  and 
has  a  superstitious  horror  of  even  approaching  glacial  ice. 

Returning  to  camp  I  found  Reaburn  had  worked  all  day  over  his 
plane-table  board  sketching  the  topography  of  the  mountain,  which 
was  plainly  visible  from  his  station.  His  map  will  undoubtedly  serve 
as  a  guide  to  him  who  lirst  reaches  the  summit.  Prindle  had  spent 
the  day  making  an  excursion  into  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  my 
rout«,  and  had  come  back  burdened  with  geological  and  botanical 
specimens;  Von  and  Fred  had  Ijeen  shoeing  some  of  the  horses,  while 
George  had  cooked  a  meal  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

Our  immediate  goal  was  the  Tanana  River.  Hoping  to  reach  this 
by  the  valley  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Cantwell,  which  we  believed 
to  head  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Alaskan  Range,  we  continued  our 
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course  northeastward  along  the  front  of  the  range.  The  character  of 
the  country  remained  unchanged  for  100  miles,  and  we  pushed  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  our  surveys  and  investigations  would  permit,  the 
long  moves  of  the  party  often  making  it  difficult  for  Keabum  and  me 
to  reach  camp  before  dark.  More  than  once  we  were  forced  to  make 
a  lonely  bivouac  under  some  spruce  tree  until  the  return  of  daylight 
enabled  us  to  find  camp.  ITiese  irregularities  annoyed  George,  who 
liked  to  see  each  man  get  a  full  meal  three  times  a  day.  He  regarded 
it  as  a  kind  of  bad  habit  which  we  had  fallen  into,  and  when  Reabum 
was  gone  from  camp  for  two  nights  in  succession  remarked,  "When 
a  man  once  takes  to  the  spruce  you  can't  do  nothing  with  him.'" 

On  one  occasion,  after  an  all-day  tramp,  I  sighted  camp  from  a 
mountain  top  6  niiles  away,  its  location  marked  by  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
our  usual  uiethod  of  signaling.  Crossing  valleys,  ridges,  and  low- 
lands, from  every  high  point  I  could  see  the  column  of  smoke.  Dark- 
ness finally  overtook  mo  2  miles  from  camp,  but  1  held  my  course  by 
sighting  a  star  and  thus  made  my  way,  breaking  a  passage  through 
the  thick  maze  of  alder,  stumbling  over  fallen  logif,  wading  streams, 
and  even  plunging  through  a  rivci'  whose  opposite  bank  I  could  dis- 
cern only  in  dim  outline.  Suddenly  from  the  top  of  a  ridge  I  saw  a 
pillar  of  fire  shoot  toward  the  sk}'.  The  boys  had  heard  my  pistol 
shot  and  were  putting  fii-e  into  spruce  trees.  Thus  guided  by  the 
cloud  of  smoke  during  the  day  and  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  I  finally 
stumbled  into  camp,  weary,  with  clothing  torn,  and  face  and  hands 
scratched  by  the  underbrush  encountered  in  the  darkness. 

Alx>ut  the  middle  of  August  we  turned  to  the  south  again  into  the 
mountains  and  shortly  reached  the  forks  of  the  Cantwell,  where  two 
former  exploring  expeditions  had  been  forced  to  turn  back.  (See 
plate  IX.)  On  the  following  day  we  made  what  proved  to  be  our 
last  difficult  crossing.  When  I  saw  the  waters  suiting  around  the 
shoulders  of  the  big  horse  on  which  I  led  the  way  I  had  serious  fears 
for  the  smaller  animals.  All  crossed  in  safety,  except  that  Von,  who 
had  chosen  a  wild  mount,  was  tossed  oflE  in  shallow  water,  much  to  his 
disgust  and  the  amusement  of  the  others. 

On  its  way  to  the  Tanana  the  Cantwell  cuts  a  deep  canyon  through 
a  minor  range  which  lies  athwart  its  course.  Finding  this  canyon 
apparently  impassable  for  hoi'ses  we  began  to  fear  that  we  had 
encountered  a  check;  fortunately,  however,  a  short  search  was 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  pass.  The  numerous  old  camps  and 
caches  showed  us  that  this  route  liad  long  been  in  use  by  the  Indians, 
but  we  were  the  first  to  essay  it  with  horses. 

We  came  out  upon  the  northern  side  of  the  range  into  the  narrow 
valley  of  a  stream,  and  from  the  ridge  aliove  I  obtained  a  view  over 
the  broad  lowland  beyond.  Far  across  the  expanse  of  spruce  timber 
and  open  swamp  I  could  see  the  bright  ribbon  of  water  which  revealed 
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the  position  of  the  I'anana.  Meanwhile  the  pack  train  had  coatioued 
down  the  valley  below  me  into  a  rot-k-wallcd  canyon,  through  which 
the  stream  tumbled  over  huge  bowlders.  From  my  point  of  vantage 
I  could  see  through  the  glasses  the  horses  climbing  up  the  valley  slopes 
one  by  one,  like  flies  crawling  up  a  wall.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
they  could  extricate  themselves,  but  twenty  years  of  mountaineering 
in  Montana  had  taught  Fred  to  take  horses  where  no  other  man  could. 
That  night  we  camped  on  the  Tanana  side  of  the  range  and  our  moun- 
tain climbing  was  over. 

Two  days  later  the  signals  made  to  bring  me  to  camp  did  not  have 
that  result,  for  I  was  miles  away  seeking  shelter  from  the  driving  rain 
under  a  spruce  tree.  The  rifle  shots  did,  however,  attract  a  band  of 
Indians  and  a  white  prospector.  The  former  were  out  on  a  hunting 
trip  from  their  village  on  the  Tanana.  The  white  man,  traveling 
alone,  except  for  two  large  dogs  which  he  had  burdened  with  packs, 
was  on  one  of  those  wild-goose  chases  after  gold  which  are  so  common 
in  Alaska.  We  hailed  these  visitors  with  joy,  for  since  leaving  tide- 
water three  months  before  we  had  seen  no  human  beings,  and  only 
once  had  we  indication  of  their  existence,  by  a  smoke  sighted  miles 
away  across  the  flata  of  the  upper  Kuskokwim. 

The  Indians  were  hungry,  as  is  usually  the  case  witli  Ahiska  natives, 
and  had  to  be  regaled.  They  rewarded  our  hospitality  by  information 
of  a  ti-ail  across  the  swampy  lowland  to  their  village  on  the  Tanana. 
This  was  of  material  assistance  to  us,  for  by  its  aid  we  were  enabled 
to  cover  the  ground  rapidly,  and  three  days  later  emerged  from  the 
spruce-clothed  flats  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanana  at  the  native  settle- 
ment called  Tortella.     (See  plate  ix.) 

I  reached  the  village  some  distance  ahead  of  the  party.  Great  was 
the  astonishment  of  the  natives  at  my  sudden  appearance  from  the 
forest.  White  men  had  visited  them  before,  but  always  by  water,  in 
large  parties  and  with  ahnndant  supplies.  Who  wa-s  the  lone  stranger 
whose  baggage  consisted  solely  of  his  revolver,  field  glasses,  and  ham- 
mer, and  where  did  he  come  f  mm  1  One  boy  knew  some  English,  and, 
drawing  a  map  in  the  Hand  by  way  of  illustration,  I  explained  my  route, 
greatly  to  their  bewilderment.  One  old  man  had  made  the  trip  to 
Cook  Inlet  years  ago,  but  he  had  gone  by  the  direct  route  from  the 
head  of  the  Cantwell,  and  they  knew  nothing  of  the  roundabout  route 
we  had  followed. 

The  village  consisted  of  a  score  of  low  structures  built  of  spruce  logs, 
each  containing  two  or  more  families.  The  fire  was  built  in  the  center 
and  a  hole  in  the  roof  served  in  lieu  of  a  chimney.  At  night  the  occu- 
pants lay  on  either  side  of  the  fire  with  their  feet  toward  it,  warmlj- 
covered  with  caribou  skins.  Their  clothing  consisted  chiefly  of  articles 
procured  from  the  trading  post  on  the  Yukon  100  miles  away,  impart- 
ing an  aspect  that  was  |,udicrous  rather  than  picturesque.  ^Tl)e  old 
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chief  gravely  stalked  around,  peering  out  from  under  the  visor  of  a 
policeQ]arr»  helmet,  whieh  was  so  \tirgft  for  him  that  ia  rested  on  his 
ears. 

When  the  horses  arrived  their  delight  and  somewhat  childish  terror 
were  laughable.  Losing  no  time,  we  bargained  with  the  Indians  for 
a  boat  and  began  the  crossing.  Aft«r  one  horse  had  been  towed  over, 
the  rest  were  driven  in  and  swam  across  to  join  their  mate.  Thus  by 
nightfall  we  were  camped  on  the  north  bank. 

It  was  now  the  1st  of  September  and  we  were  still  100  miles  or 
more  from  our  goal  on  the  Yukon.  The  Indians  implored  us  not  to 
attempt  to  make  the  journey  by  land,  declaring  the  country  impassa- 
ble for  horses.  As  my  interpreter  stated  the  case,  "Plenty  water; 
plenty  stick  [thick  timber].  No  good!  No  good!"  But  we  were  not 
to  be  deterred  from  completing  the  exploration  we  had  planned,  though 
we  could  have  shot  the  horses  and  easily  reached  the  Yukon  by  boat. 
The  next  morning  a  delegation  of  our  friends  visit«d  our  camp  to  give 
us  a  final  warning:  "No  good!  No  good!  By  and  by  come  back. 
Maybe  so." 

Here  we  abandoned  all  except  the  most  necessary  part  of  our  outfit, 
for  the  early  frost  was  killing  the  grass  and  the  stock  was  beginning 
to  show  the  effects  of  insufficient  nourishment.  The  light  packs  were 
quickly  adjusted,  and  without  cutting  a  trail,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Indians,  we  let  the  horses  ci'ash  their  way  tlirough  the  underbrush. 
For  two  days  we  followed  a  ridge  leading  to  the  north  along  the  east- 
em  edge  of  a  broad  timbered  flat  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes  and 
crossed  bj'  many  sluggish  wat«r  courses.  This  it  was  that  the  Indians 
had  said  was  impassable.  Finding  that  the  raute  around  it  threatened 
to  protract  our  journey  100  miles  or  more,  we  boldly  headed  straight 
across  it. 

It  was  a  route  beset  with  difficulties.  Now  we  were  chopping  our 
way  through  a  dense  tangle  of  small  growth;  now  building  corduroy 
over  swamps  and  streams;  now  rafting  rivers  too  wide  to  bridge.  All 
worked  with  energy  born  of  the  consciousness  that  our  provisions  were 
getting  low  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  days  before  our  horses  would 
begin  to  play  out.  In  one  week  we  succeeded  in  rafting  five  rivera 
and  built  bridges  over  six  nioi-e.  More  than  once  our  temporary 
bridge  gave  way,  and  then  we  had  the  heartrending  toil  of  dragging 
the  poor,  weak  animals  up  on  the  bank.  The  traveling  was  not  all  of 
this  character,  for  occasionally  there  would  be  a  stretch  of  several 
miles  where  we  would  thread  our  way  through  open  forests  of  white 
birches.  The  glistening  white  trunks  and  yellow  autumnal  foliage 
presented  a  gayety  of  color  which  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  somber 
spruce  forest  we  had  been  traversing  for  so  many  miles.  The  small 
lakes  were  covered  with  wild  fowl  congregating  for  their  southward 
migration. 
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We  tinally  left  the  lowland  and  entered  an  upland  region,  wliere  we 
kept  for  the  most  part  above  timber.  The  poor  horses,  even  under 
the  lightened  loads,  began  to  fail.  Overtaking  the  pack  train  one  day. 
I  found  Prindle  and  George  laboring  with  Rabbit,  who  refused  to  take 
another  step.  Both  were  very  fond  of  the  little  mare — always  a  pet 
with  the  party — and  wanted  to  save  her  life.  We  worked  with  her  a 
while,  hut  it  was  no  use — her  heart  was  broken;  and  drawing  my 
revolver,  I  sent  a  bullet  through  the  brain  of  the  poor  beast  who  had 
sei-ved  us  so  well.     After  this  a  horse  was  shot  nearly  every  day. 

Leaving  the  party  one  morning,  I  took  a  long  side  trip,  expecting 
to  pick  up  their  trail  and  follow  it  into  camp  that  night,  but  they  had 
misunderstood  my  directions,  and  at  midnight  I  ^^in  sought  shelter 
from  the  rain  under  a  large  spruce.  I  roasted  a  ptarmigan  which  1 
had  shot,  and  tins,  together  with  a  few  hard-tack,  constituted  my  sup- 
per and  breakfa-it.  The  next  day  1  was  forced  to  go  back  to  the  old 
camp  to  pick  up  the  trail.  A  dead  horse  marked  the  siK>t,  and  a 
search  thi'ough  his  pack  revealing  a  bag  of  rice,  I  cooked  a  meal  of 
this  with  the  aid  of  an  abandoned  butter  can  and  started  on  the  trail. 
On  the  mountain  side  lay  another  dead  horse  with  some  bacon  left  in 
hia  pack,  which  I  took  for  an  emergency.  Nightfall  found  me  not  yet 
in  camp,  and  this  time  I  dined  and  breakfasted  on  bacon  and  another 
ptarmigan  which  had  fallen  to  my  revolver.  Late  in  the  afternoon  I 
reached  camp,  after  an  absence  of  two  nights  and  nearly  three  days, 
to  find  Reaburn  very  anxious  and  scouts  out  in  various  directions. 
This  camp  was  on  a  trail  which  led  from  the  then  newly  discovered 
gold  diggings  known  as  (ilenn  Creek  to  Rampart,  on  the  Yukon. 

The  next  morning  we  packed  for  the  last  time,  abandoning  most  of 
the  outfit  and  feeding  the  last  of  our  flour  to  the  horses  to  strengthen 
them  for  the  final  march.  1  took  a  route  across  the  hills  and  at  night- 
fall joined  the  party  camped  in  the  town  of  Rampart.  Many  were  the 
questions  asked  us,  but  few  of  the  questioners,  I  think,  really  believed 
that  we  had  made  the  journey  from  Cook  Inlet, 

Thus  ended  the  longest  cross-country  exploration  ever  attempted 
in  Alaska.  Our  plans  had  l)een  carried  out  from  start  to  finish;  we 
had  ti-aversed  WO  miles  of  the  roughest  partof  Alaska  in  one  hundred 
and  five  days.  While  cooking  our  breakfast  next  morning,  a  river 
steamer  whistled,  the  last  to  make  the  journey  down  the  Yukon  before 
it  was  locked  in  the  winter  ice.  Leaving  our  breakfast  cooking  on 
the  fire,  we  ha^itily  gathered  up  our  more  precious  belongings,  chiefly 
notes  and  specimens,  and  scrambled  on  boai'd.  The  boat  swung  out  in 
midstream,  and  with  a  farewell  salute  to  the  crowd  of  Indians  and 
prospectoi-s  on  the  bank  we  i-apidly  steamed  away,  once  more  headed 
for  civilization  and  home. 
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NORTH    POLAR    EXPLORATION:    FIELD    WORK   OF  THE 
PEART  ARCTIC  CLUB,  IWXi-lflO^." 


By  Commander  R.  E.  Peahv,  V.  S   Xavy. 


INTROULCnOX. 

In  January,  189T,  I  promulgated  before  the  American  Geographical 
Society  of  Now  York  City  my  plan  for  an  extended  scheme  of  arctic 
exploration,  having  for  its  main  purpose  the  attainment  of  the  North 
Poll'.  During  the  spring  of  1897  Morris  K,  Jesup,  now  president  of 
the  I*eary  Arctic  Club,  bec'ame  interested  in  the  matter  and  suggested 
the  idea  of  this  club.  His  example  was  followed  by  other  prominent 
men,  and  late  in  May,  through  the  persistent  personal  efforts  of  Charles 
A.  M(K>re,  backed  by  letters  from  these  and  other  influential  men,  five 
years'  leave  of  absence  was  granted  me  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
enable  me  to  cany  out  my  plans. 

It  being  too  late  that  season  to  get  the  main  expedition  under  way, 
the  summer  of  1897  was  devoted  to  a  preliminary  trip  to  the  Whale 
Sound  region  to  acquaint  the  Eskimos  with  my  plan  for  the  coming 
year  and  in  setting  them  to  work  laying  in  a  stock  of  skins  and  meat. 
These  objects  were  successfully  accomplished,  and,  in  addition,  the 
great  "Ahmghito"  meteorite  of  Melville  Bay,  the  largest  known  mete- 
orite ill  the  world,  was  brought  home.  In  December,  1)^97,  while  in 
Ijondon,  the  schooner  yacht  Wlmhrard,  which  had  been  used  in  his 
Franz  Josef  Land  expedition,  was  tendered  to  me  by  Alfi'ed  Harms- 
worth,  who  offered  to  have  her  re-engined  and  delivered  to  me  in  New 
York.  This  generous  offer  I  accepted.  In  the  spring  of  liS'.'S  the 
Peary  Arctic  Club  was  organized,  Morris  K,  Jesup,  Henrj-  W.  Can- 
non, H.  L.  Bridgman,  all  personal  friends  of  mine,  forming  the  nucleus 
alnrnt  which  the  re.st  assembled.  In  May  the  Wiinhnard  sxtivqA,  but  to 
my  extreme  regret  and  disappointment  she  still  retained  her  antiquated 
and  puny  engine  (Uie  machinists'  strike  in  England  prevented  the 
installation  of  new  ones),  and  was  practically  nothing  but  a  sailing  craft. 
The  lateness  of  the  season  was  such  that  nothing  could  l>e  done  but 

"Troiii  iiiHniiscript.asread  lietorethePeary  Ari;tic  Club,  by  courtesy  of  the  N'ntioimi 
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Dmke  the  most  of  the  Windward  as  she  was.  But  her  extreme  slow- 
ness (3i  knobs  under  favorable  circumstancea}  and  the  introduction  of 
a  disturbing  factor,  in  the  appropriation  by  another  of  my  plan  and 
tield  of  work,  necessitated  the  charter  of  an  auxiliary  ship  if  I  did  not 
wish  to  be  distanced  in  my  own  domain.  The  Windward  sailed  from 
New  York  on  the  4th  of  July,  1898,  and  on  the  7th  I  went  on  boanl 
the  //oj}e  at  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  sailed  just  as  the  first  two-line 
cablegram  came  of  the  Iwttle  of  Santiago. 


Pushing  rapidlj'  northward  and  omitting  the  usual  calls  at  the  Dan- 
ish Greenland  ports,  Cape  York  was  reached  after  a  voyage  une\entf  ul 
except  for  a  nip  in  the  ice  of  Melville  Bay  which  lifted  the  I/o/ic 
bodily  and  for  a  few  hours  seemed  to  contain  possibilities  of  trouble. 
The  work  of  hunting  walrus  and  assembling  my  party  of  natives  was 
commenced  at  once;  the  Windward  soon  joined  us,  after  which  the 
hunting  was  prosecuted  by  both  ships  until  the  final  rendezvous  at 
Etah,  from  whence  both  ships  steamed  out  on  August  13,  the  Wind- 
irard  to  continue  northward,  the  Hope  bound  for  home.  The  Wiml- 
w(ird  was  four  hours  forcing  her  way  through  a  narrow  Imrriei'  of 
heavy  ice  across  the  mouth  of  Foulke  Fjord,  Here  the  Hope  left  us. 
straightt'niug  away  southward  toward  Cape  Alexander,  and  the  Wind- 
jw*'// headed  for  Cape  Hawkes,  showing  distinctly  beyond  Cape  Sabine. 
At  4  a.  m,  Sunday  we  encountered  scattered  ice  off  Cape  Albert. 
About  noon  we  were  caught  in  the  ice  near  Victoria  lleail,  and  drifted 
Iwek  several  miles.  Finally  we  got  round  Victoria  Head  into  Princess 
Marie  Bay  at  6  p.  m.  The  bay  was  tilled  with  the  .season's  ice,  not  yet 
i>i-oken  out,  while  Kane  Basin  was  crowded  with  the  heavy,  moving 
Ijolar  pack.  Between  the  two,  extended  northward  across  the  mouth 
of  the  l>ay,  was  a  series  of  small  pools  and  threads  of  water,  opening 
and  closing  with  the  movements  of  the  tide.  At  11.30  p.  m.  on  the 
18th  the  M7iidii',fi'dhnA  worried  her  way  across  the  bay  to  a  little  patt.'h 
of  open  water  close  under  Cape  D'Trville.  Here  further  progress 
wan  stopped  by  a  large  floe,  several  miles  aci"oss,  one  end  resting  against 
the  shore  and  the  other  extending  out  into  the  heavy  ice.  While  cross- 
uig  the  bay  the  more  important  stores  had  been  stowi-d  on  the  deck 
in  readiness  to  bo  thrown  out  upon  the  ice  in  the  event  of  a  nip. 
Pending  the  turning  of  the  tide,  when  1  hoped  the  big  floe  would 
move  and  let  us  proceed,  I  landed  at  Cape  D'Urville,  deposited  a 
small  cache  of  supplies,  and  climbed  the  bluffs  to  look  at  the  conditions 
northward, 

Auijift  21. — I  went  on  a  reconnoissance  along  the  ice  foot  to  the  heiul 
of  Allman  Bay  and  into  the  valley  beyond.  The  night  of  the  21st 
jiiung  ice  formed  which  did  not  melt  again.  On  the  28th  I  attempted 
to  sledge  over  the  sea  ice  to  Norman  L<K'kyer  Island,  but  found  too 
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many  weak  places,  and  fell  back  on  the  ice  foot.  The  night  of  the 
29th  the  temperature  fell  to  13'^  F.,  and  on  the  31st  the  new  ice  was 
4i  inches  thick.  On  this  day  I  went  to  Cape  Hawkes  and  climbed  to 
ita  summit,  whence  I  could  see  lakes  out  in  Kane  Basin,  but  between 
them  and  the  Windward  the  ice  wa»  closely  packed — a  discouraging 
outlook.  Only  a  strong  and  continued  westerly  wind  would  give  me 
any  chance.  The  uncertainty  of  these  two  weeks  was  very  annoying 
to  me.  Had  I  been  sure  that  wc  could  not  get  away  from  here  I  could 
have  l>een  making  an  inland  trip.  As  it  was  I  could  not  leave  the 
ship  for  fear  an  opportunity  to  advance  would  occur  in  my  absence, 

St'ptfinber  2. — I  stai-ted  on  a  sledge  trip  up  Princess  Marie  Bay. 
At  Cape  Harrison  the  strong  tidal  current  kept  the  ice  broken,  so  I 
could  not  round  it,  and  the  ice  foot  was  impracticable  for  sledges.  I 
went  on  foot  to  the  entrance  of  Copes  Bay,  surveying  the  shore  to 
that  point,  then  returned  to  the  ship  after  four  days'  absence.  During 
this  trip  I  obtained  the  English  record  from  the  cairn  on  the  summit 
of  Norman  Lockyer  Island,  deposited  there  twenty-two  years  ago. 
This  record  was  as  fresh  as  when  left. 

September  6. — 1  left  the  ship  to  i-eeonnoiter  Dobbin  Bay,  the  head 
of  which  is  uncharted,  returning  three  days  later.  During  this  trip 
the  first  real  snowstorm  of  the  season  occurred,  5^  inches  falling. 

September  7^.— One-third  of  my  provisions,  an  ample  year's  supply 
for  the  entire  party,  was  landed  at  Cape  D'lTrvillc,  ray  Kskimos  sledg- 
ing loads  of  700  to  l.OiX)  pounds  over  the  young  ice.  The  night  of 
the  13th  the  temperature  dropped  to  — 10-  F,,  and  all  hope  of  farther 
advance  was  at  an  end. 

September  15. — ^The  boiler  was  blown  off  and  preparations  for  win- 
ter commenced. 

On  the  17tli  I  broa<'hed  my  plans  for  the  winter  campaign  as 
follows: 

The  autumn  work  was  simple  enough  and  outlined  itself.  It  com- 
prised two  items — the  securing  of  a  winter's  supply  of  fresh  meat  for 
the  party  and  the  survey  of  the  Buchanan  Strait- Hayes  Sound-Princess 
Marie  Bay  region.  Jn  spite  of  the  peculiarly  desolate  character  of 
that  part  of  the  Grinnell  Land  coast  immediately  about  the  Windward, 
and  the  apparent  utter  alienee  of  animal  life,  1  felt  confident  of 
accomplishing  the  former.  Various  reconnoissanccs  thus  far  on  the 
north  shore  of  Princess  Marie  Baj-  had  given  me  little  encouragement, 
but  1  knew  that  the  Eskimos  had  killed  one  or  two  musk  oxen  in 
years  past  on  Bache  Island,  and  that  region  looked  favorable  for  them. 
As  regania  the  survey,  a  presentiment  that  1  must  get  at  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  had  alreadj-  led  me  to  make  attempts  to  reach 
the  head  of  Princess  Marie  Bay. 

As  to  the  spring  campaign,  I  could  not  be  reconciled  to  the  idea  of 
losing  a  year  f."om  the  main  work  of  the  expedition,  and  proposed  to 
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utilize  the  winter  moons  in  pushing  supplies  to  Fort  Conger,  then 
move  my  party  to  that  station  eari^'  in  February,  and  on  the  return  of 
the  sun  start  from  there  as  a  base,  and  make  my  attempt  on  the  Pole 
via  Cape  Hecla.  I  might  succeed  in  spite  of  the  low  latitude  of  my 
starting  point,  and  in  any  event  could  be  back  to  the  ship  before  the 
ice  broke  up,  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  coast  and  conditions 
north  of  me. 

September  18. — I  left  the  ship  with  two  sledges  and  my  two  best 
Eskimos,  with  provisions  for  twelve  days,  for  a  reconnoissance  of 
Princess  Marie  Bay. 

September  W.—\.  reached  the  head  of  a  small  fjord  running  south- 
west ivom  near  the  head  of  Princess  Marie  Bay,  and  found  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  about  3  miles  wide  separating  it  from  a  branch  of 
Buchanan  Strait.  Bache  Island  of  the  chart  is,  therefore,  a  pen- 
insula, and  not  an  island.  From  a  commanding  peak  in  the  neigh- 
borhood I  could  see  that  both  arms  of  Buchanan  Strait  ended  about 
south  of  my  position;  that  the  "stiuif  is  in  reality  a  bay,  and  that 
Hayes  Sound  does  not  exist.  On  the  21st  and  22d  I  penetrated  the 
arms  of  Princess  Marie  Bay,  designated  as  Sawyer  and  Woodward 
bays  on  the  charts,  and  demonstrated  them  to  be  entirely  closed. 

September  ^J.— While  entering  a  little  bight  about  midway  of  the 
north  shore  of  Bache  Peninsula,  1  came  upon  two  liears.  These  my 
dog  chased  ashore,  and  held  at  bay  until  I  could  come  up  and  kill 
them. 

Septeiiiber  ^J.^I  crossed  Bache  Peninsula  on  foot  with  my  two  men, 
from  Bear  Camp  to  the  intersection  of  the  northern  and  southern 
arms  of  Buchanan  Bay.  Here  we  found  numerous  walrus,  and  could 
command  the  southern  arm  of  the  large  glacier  at  its  head.  Compara- 
tively recent  musk-ox  tracks  convinced  me  of  the  presence  of  musk 
ox  on  the  peninsula.  The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  M'i»<fv>tir(t  to 
refit  and  start  for  Buchanan  Bay  via  Victoria  Head  and  Cape  Albert, 
in  the  quest  of  walrus  and  musk  oxen.  Henson,  in  a  reconnoissance 
northward  during  my  absence,  had  been  unable  to  get  more  tlian  a  few 
miles  beyond  Cape  Louis  Napoleon,  sea  ice  and  ice  foot  being  alike 
impracticable.  A  day  or  two  after  my  return  J  started  him  off  again 
to  try  it. 

Si'pteiiiJjer  :}0. — I  started  foi'  Biuhanan  Bay.  Between  Vitrtoria 
Head  and  (^pe  Albert  found  fre>h  tracks  of  a  herd  of  nmsk  oxen  and 
followed  them  until  obliterated  by  the  wind.  Reached  the  walrus 
grounds  in  Buchanan  Bay  late  on  October  4,  and  the  next  day  secured 
a  walrus,  and  the  remainder  of  my  party  arrived.  The  following  day 
everyone  was  out  after  musk  oxen,  but,  finding  it  very  foggy  on  the 
uplands  of  the  peninsula,  I  returned  to  camp  and  went  up  to  Buchanan 
I^y  in  search  of  Ijears,  the  tracks  of  which  we  had  seen.  Ijetuniing 
to  camp.  I  found  that  one  of  my  hunters  had  killed  a  bull  uuisk  ox. 
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On  the  7th  of  October  I  sent  two  men  to  bring  out  the  meat  and 
skin,  while  1  went  up  Buchanan  Bay  again.  Keturning  to  oamp,  I 
found  itdeserted.  A  little  later  soQie  of  my  party  returned,  reporting 
a  herd  of  15  musk  oxen  killed.  The  next  two  days  were  consumed  in 
cutting  up  the  animals,  stacking  the  meat,  and  getting  the  skins  and 
some  of  the  meat  out  to  camp.  The  latter  had  to  be  dragged  to  the 
top  of  the  bluffs  and  thrown  over. 

October  10. — We  started  for  the  ship,  which  was  reached  late  on  the 
i2th.  The  ice  in  Buchanan  Bay  was  very  rough,  and  a  snowstorm  on 
the  11th  made  going  very  heavy.  Five  days  later,  October  17,  I 
wetit  with  two  men  to  locate  a  direct  trail  for  getting  the  meat  out  to 
the  north  side  of  the  peninsula,  but  found  the  country  impracticable, 
and  returned  to  the  ship  on  the  21st.     The  sun  left  on  the  20th. 

The  following  week  was  devoted  to  the  work  of  preparation  for  the 
winter.  A  reconnoissance  of  Franklin  Pierce  Bay  developed  nothing 
but  hare  tracki^,  but  Henson  came  in  from  Copes  Bay  with  a  big  bear, 
killed  near  the  head  of  the  bay.  This  marked  the  end  of  the  fall  cam- 
paign, with  our  winters  fresh  meat  supply  assured,  and  the  Bacbe 
"Island"-Buchanan  "Strait"-"  Hayes  Sound"  question  settled. 

The  next  step  was  the  inauguration  of  the  teaming  work,  which  was 
to  occupy  us  through  the  winter.  I  already  had  mypemmicanandsome 
miscellaneous  supplies  at  Cape  Louis  Napoleon,  and  two  sledge  loads  of 
provisions  at  Cape  Fraser,  The  rapidly  disappearing  daylight  being 
now  too  limited  for  effective  traveling,  1  was  obliged  to  wait  the 
appearance  of  the  next  moon  before  stalling  for  a  personal  reconnois- 
sance of  the  coast  northward.  On  the  29th  I  left  the  ship  with  Henson 
and  one  Eskimo.  The  .soft  snow  of  the  last  two  storms  compelled  me 
to  break  a  road  for  the  stedges  with  my  snowshoes  across  Allmaii  Bay 
and  along  many  portions  of  the  ice  foot,  but  in  spite  of  this  delay  we 
camped  at  Cape  Louis  Napoleon  after  a  long  march. 

The  next  day  we  reached  Cape  Fraser,  having  been  impeded  by  the 
tide  rising  over  the  ice  foot,  and  camped  at  Henson's  farthest,  at  the 
beginning  of  what  seemed  an  impracticable  ice  foot.  It  was  the  only 
posiiible  way  of  advance,  however,  as  the  still  moving  pack  in  the 
channel  was  entirely  impassable.  The  following  day  I  made  a  recon- 
noissance on  foot  as  far  as  Scoresby  Bay,  and  though  the  ice  foot  was 
then  entirely  impmcticable  for  sledges,  I  was  convinced  that  a  good 
deal  of  earnest  work  with  picks  and  shovels,  assisted  by  the  leveling 
effects  of  the  next  spring  tides,  would  enahle  me  to  get  loaded  sledges 
over  it  during  the  next  moon.  From  Cape  Norton  Shaw  I  could  see 
that  by  making  a  detour  into  Scoresby  Bay  the  heavy  pack  could  be 
avoided  in  cios.sing.  This  stretch  of  ice  foot  from  Cape  Fraser  to 
Cape  Norton  Shaw  is  extremely  Alpine  in  character,  being  an  almo:it 
continuous  succession  of  huge  blocks  and  masses  of  bergs  and  old  floes, 
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forced  bodily  out  of  the  water  and  up  onto  the  rocks.  At  Cape  John 
Barrow  a  large  berg  had  been  forced  up  onthe  solid  rock  of  the  cape, 
until  one  huge  fragment  lay  fully  100  feet  above  the  high-tide  level. 

Returning  from  my  reconnoisaanoe,  I  camped  again  at  Camp  Fraser, 
building  the  first  of  my  snow  igloos,  which  I  intended  should  be  con- 
structed at  convenient  intervals  the  entire  distance  to  Fort  Conger. 
The  next  three  days  were  occupied  in  bringing  the  supplies  at  Cape 
Louiij  Napoleon  up  to  Cape  Fraser,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  I 
returned  to  the  ship.  The  time  until  the  return  of  the  next  moon  was 
fully  occupied  in  making  and  repairing  sledges,  bringing  in  beef  from 
the  cache  on  Bache  Peninsula,  and  transporting  :jupplie»  and  dog  food 
to  Cape  Hawkes,  beyond  the  heavy  going  of  Allman  Bay.  During 
much  of  this  time  the  temperature  was  in  the  — 40^'s  F. 

Jfoveinler  SI. — Henson  and  3  Eskimos  left  with  loads,  and  on  the 
22d  I  followed  with  a  party  of  3  to  begin  the  work  of  the  NovemlM:r 
moon.  This  work  ended  just  after  midnight  of  December  4,  when  the 
last  sledges  came  in.  It  left  3,300  pounds  of  supplies  and  a  quantity 
of  dog  food  at  Cape  Wilkes  on  the  north  side  of  Richardson  Bay. 
These  Bupplie.s  would  have  been  left  at  Caj)?  I^awrence  had  it  not  been 
for  the  desertion  and  turning  back  of  one  of  my  men,  discouraged  with 
the  hard  work,  while  crossing  Richardson  Bay,  Knowing  it  to  be 
essential  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  kind,  [  pushed  on  to  Cape 
Wilkes,  camped,  and  turned  in  afteratwenty-tive-hourday,  slept  three 
hour»,  then  started  with  empty  sledge,  8  picked  dogs,  and  an  Eskimo 
driver,  to  overtake  my  man.  He  was  found  at  Cape  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  after  receiving  a  lesson  was  taken  along  with  me  to  the  ship. 

My  party  was  left  with  instructions  to  bring  up  supplies  which  the 
wrecking  of  sledges  had  obliged  me  to  cache  at  various  places,  assemble 
all  at  Cape  Wilkes,  and  then,  if  I  did  not  return,  reconnoiter  the  ice 
foot  to  Hawlings  Bay  and  return  to  the  ship.  The  distance  from  Cape 
Wilkes  to  the  Whidimrd  was  60  nautical  miles  in  a  straight  line  (as 
traveled  by  me  along  the  ice  foot  and  across  the  bays,  not  less  than  90 
statute  miles),  and  was  covered  in  twenty-three  nours  and  twenty  min- 
utes, or  twenty-one  bout's  and  thirty  minutes  actual  traveling  time. 
Temperature  duringthc  run,  —50^  F,  Every  sledge  wasmore  or  less 
smashed  in  this  two  weeks'  campaign,  and  at  Cai>e  John  Barrow 
sledges  and  loads  had  to  be  carried  on  our  tracks  over  the  ice  janis. 
The  mean  daily  mimmum  temperature  for  the  thirteen  days  was  —41.3'^ 
F.,  the  lowest,  —50*^  F.,  which  occurred  on  four  successive  days.  The 
experience  gained  on  this  trip  led  me  to  believe  that  the  conditions  of 
travel  from  Cape  Wilkes  northward,  a.«  far  at  least  as  Cape  Defosse, 
would  not  differ  materially  from  those  already  encountered  and  enabled 
ine  to  lay  my  plans  with  somewhat  greater  detail.  With  the  light  of 
the  December  moon  I  would  proceed  to  Cape  Wilkes  with  such  loadf 
as  would  enable  me  to  travel  steadily  without  double  banking,  advance 
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everything  to  Ciipe  Lawrence  on  the  north  side  of  RawHngs  Bay,  then 
pro  rapidly  on  to  Fort  Conger  with  light  "sledges,  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  supplies  left  there,  that  1  might  know  what  I  could  depend 
upon,  and  thus  save  traneportation  of  unnecessary  articles,  then  return 
to  the  ship. 

In  the  January  moon  I  would  start  with  my  entire  party:  move  my 
supplies  from  Cape  Lawrence  to  Fort  Conger;  remain  there  till  the 
February  moon,  the  light  of  which  would  merge  into  the  beginning  of 
the  returning  daylight;  then  sledge  the  supplies  for  the  polar  journey 
to  Cape  Hecia,  and  be  in  readiness  to  start  from  there,  with  rested  and 
well-fed  dogs,  by  the  middle  of  March.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
the  two  weeks  intervening  between  the  departure  of  the  November 
moon  and  the  appearance  of  the  December  one  were  busily  occupied 
in  repairing  and  strengthening  sledges,  and  making  and  overhauling 
clothing  and  equipment,  to  enable  us  to  meet  this  long  and  arduous 
journey  in  the  very  midnight  of  the  "great  night."  During  this 
interval  the  temperature  much  of  the  time  was  at  —50°  F.  and  below. 

December  20.— In  the  first  light  of  the  returning  moon  I  left  the 
Windicard  with  my  doctor,  Henson,  4  Eskimos,  and  30  dogs,  all  that 
were  left  of  the  sixty  odd  of  four  months  previous.  Thick  weather, 
strong  winds  rushing  out  of  Kennedy  Channel,  heavy  snow,  and  an 
aliominable  ice  foot  in  Rawlings  Bay  delayed  me,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  :28th  that  I  had  all  my  supplies  assembled  at  Cape  Lawrence,  on 
the  north  side  of  Rawlings  Bay. 

Cape  Lawrence  presented  the  advantage  of  two  possible  routes  by 
which  these  latter  supplies  could  be  reached  from  Conger,  one  through 
Kennedy  Channel,  which  I  was  alwut  to  follow,  and  the  other  via 
Archer  Fjord  and  overland.  In  spite  of  the  delays,  I  felt  on  the  whole 
well  satisfied  with  the  work  up  to  the  end  of  the  year.  I  had  all  my 
supplies  lialfway  to  Fort  Conger,  and  had  comfortable  snow  igloos 
erected  at  Cape  Hawkea,  (Jape  Louis  Napoleon,  Cape  Fraser.  Cape 
Norton  Shaw,  Cape  Wilkes,  and  Cape  Lawrence. 

/)iveriihpr  39. — 1  started  from  Cape  Lawrence  with  light  sledges  for 
Fort  Conger,  hoping  to  make  the  distance  in  live  days.  The  first 
march  from  Cape  Lawrence  the  ice  foot  was  fairly  good,  though  an 
inch  or  two  of  efflorescence  made  the  sledges  drag  as  if  on  sand.  The 
ice  foot  grew  steadily  worse  as  we  advanced,  until  after  rounding  Cape 
Defosse,  it  was  almost  impassable  even  for  light  sledges.  The  light  of 
the  moon  lasted  only  for  a  few  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  at 
its  best  was  not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  select  a  route  on  the  sea  ice. 

Just  south  of  Cape  Defosse  we  ate  the  last  of  our  biscuit,  just  north 
of  it  the  last  of  our  beans.  On  the  next  mareh  a  biting  wind  swept 
down  the  channel  and  numbed  the  Eskimo,  who  had  spent  the  previ- 
ous winter  in  the  States,  to  such  an  extent  that  to  save  him  we  were 
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obliged  to  halt  just  above  Cape  Crucroft  and  dig  a  burrow  in  a  snow- 
drift. When  the  storm  ceased  I  left  him  with  another  Eskimo  and  9 
of  the  poorest  dogs  and  pushed  on  to  reach  Fort  Conger. 

The  moon  had  left  us  entirely  now,  and  the  ice  foot  was  utterly 
impracticable,  and  we  groped  and  stumbled  through  the  rugged  sea 
ice  as  far  as  Cape  Itaird.  Here  we  slept  a  few  hours  in  a  burrow  in 
the  snow,  then  started  across  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  In  complete  dark- 
ness and  over  a  chaos  of  broken  and  heaved-up  ice  we  stumbled  and  fell 
and  groped  for  eighteen  .hours,  till  we  i-limbed  upon  the  ice  foot  of  the 
north  side.  Here  a  dog  was  killed  for  food.  Absence  of  suitable 
snow  put  an  igloo  out  of  the  question,  and  a  semicave  under  a  large 
cake  of  ice  W8.s  so  cold  that  we  could  stop  only  long  enough  to  make 
tea.  Here  I  left  a  broken  sledge  and  9  exhausted  dogs.  Just  east  of 
us  a  floo  had  been  driven  ashore,  and  forced  up  over  the  ice  foot  till 
its  shattered  fragments  lay  10<>  feet  up  the  talus  of  the  bluff.  It 
seemed  impassable,  but  the  crack  at  the  edge  of  the  ice  foot  allowed 
us  to  squeeze  through;  and  soon  aft^r  we  rounded  the  point,  and  I  was 
satisfied  by  the  "  feel"  of  the  shore,  for  we  could  see  nothing,  that  we 
were  at  one  of  the  entrances  of  Discovery  Harbor,  but  which  one  I 
could  not  tell.  Several  hours  of  groping  showed  that  it  was  the  east- 
ern entrance.  We  had  struck  the  center  of  Bellot  Island,  and  at  mid- 
night of  January  6  we  were  stumbling  through  the  dilapidated  door  of 
Fort  Conger.  A  little  remaining  oil  enabled  me,  by  the  light  of  our 
sledge  i-ooker,  to  find  the  range  and  the  stove  in  the  officers'  quarters, 
and  after  some  difficulty  fires  were  starti'd  in  both.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  a  suspicious  "wooden"  feeling  in  my  right  foot  led  me 
to  have  my  kamiks  pulled  off,  and  1  found  to  my  annoyance  that  both 
feet  were  fiosted.  Coffee  from  an  open  tin  In  the  kitchen,  and  biscuit 
from  the  table  in  the  men's  room,  just  as  tbcy  had  been  dropped  over 
fifteen  years  ago,  furnished  the  menu  for  a  simple  but  abundant  lunch. 
A  hasty  search  failing  to  dis(^over  mBt<^'hes,  candles,  lamps,  or  oil,  we 
were  forced  to  devise  some  kind  of  a  light  very  quickly  before  our  oil 
burned  out.  Half  a  bottle  of  olive  oil,  a  saucer,  and  a  bit  of  towel 
furnished  the  material  for  a  small  native  lamp,  and  this,  supplemented 
by  pork  fat  and  lard,  furnishe<l  us  light  for  several  days,  until  oil  was 
located.  Throwing  ourselves  down  on  the  cots  in  the  officers'  rooms, 
after  everything  had  l>een  done  for  my  feet,  wo  slept  long  and  soundly. 
Awakening,  it  was  evident  that  I  should  lose  parts  or  all  of  several 
toes,  and  be  confined  for  some  weeks.  The  mean  minimum  temperature 
during  the  trip  was  — ,">l.y^  F.,  the  lowest  — tJ3-*  F. 

During  the  following  weeks  our  life  at  Conger  was  pronouncedly  it 
la  Robinson  Crasoe.  Searching  for  things  in  the  unbroken  darkness 
of  the  "Great  Night,"  with  a  tiny  flicker  of  flame  in  a  saucer,  was 
very  like  seeking  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  Gi-adually  all  the  essentials 
were  located,  while  mv  2  faithful  Eskimos  lirought  in  eniptv  boxes 
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and  barrels  and  broke  them  up  to  feed  the  fire.  The  dogs  left  on 
Bellot  Island  were  brought  in,  but  several  died  before  they  got  used 
to  the  frozen  salt  pork  and  beef,  which  was  all  I  iiad  to  feed  them. 
The  natives  made  two  attempts  to  rea«h  and  bring  in  the  2  men  left 
at  Cape  Cracroft.  but  were  driven  back  both  times  by  the  darkness 
and  furious  wind8.  Finally,  some  ten  days  after  we  left  the  dugout, 
they  reached  it  ^ain,  and  found  that  the  2  men,  after  eating  some 
of  their  dogs,  had  started  for  the  ship  on  foot,  the  few  remaining 
dogs  following  them. 

On  the  16th  of  February  the  moonlight  and  the  remaining  twilight 
afforded  enough  light  for  a  fair  day's  march  in  each  twenty -four  hours; 
we  started  for  the  ^\lndward.  My  toes  were  unhealed,  the  bones  were 
protruding  through  the  raw  stumps  on  both  feet,  and  I  could  hardly 
stand  for  a  moment.  I  had  12  dogw  left,  but  their  emaciateil  condi- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  road  precluded  riding  by  anyone  but 
myself.  leashed  finnly  down,  with  feet  and  legs  wrapped  in  musk-ox 
»kin,  I  formed  the  only  load  of  one  sledge.  The  other  carried  the 
necessary  provisions. 

On  the  SiSth  ,we  reached  the  Windwtrrd,  everj-  one  but  myself  having 
walked  the  entire  distance  of  not  less  than  250  miles  in  eleven  days. 
Fortunately  for  ua,  and  particularly  for  me,  the  weather  during  our 
return,  though  extremely  cold,  was  calm,  with  tlie  exception  of  one 
day  from  Cape  Cracroft  south,  during  which  the  furious  wind  kept  us 
enveloped  in  driving  snow.  The  mean  minimum  daily  temperature 
while  we  were  returning  was  —  56.18°  F.,  reaching  the  lowest,  —  65° 
F.,  the  day  we  arrived  at  the  Wi'nd^pai'd. 

Miirch  3.—\  started  one  of  ray  Eskimos  for  Whale  Sound  with  a 
summons  to  the  hunt«rs  thei'e  to  come  to  nie  with  their  dogs  and 
sledges.  Between  the  3d  and  14th  a  party  of  Eskimos  coming  unex- 
pectedly, the  last  of  the  musk-ox  meat  on  Bache  Peninsula  was 
lirought  to  the  ship,  and  another  bull  musk  ox  killed. 

March  1.3. — The  final  amputation  of  my  toes  was  performed.  Pend- 
ing the  arrival  of  more  natives,  I  sent  a  dory  to  Cape  Louis  Napoleon 
to  l>e  cached  and  had  dog  food  and  current  supplies  advanced  to  Cape 
Fraser. 

Maivfi  31. — A  contingent  of  5  natives  and  27  dogs  came  in.  My 
messenger  had  been  delayed  by  hea\y  winds  and  rough  ice,  and  the 
ravages  of  the  dog  disease  had  made  it  necessary  to  send  to  the  more 
southerly  settlements  for  dogs. 

Aj»'il  ,1. — Henson  left  with  these  natives  and  35  dogs,  with  instruc- 
tions to  move  the  supplies  at  Cape  Lawrence  to  Carl  Uitter  Bay,  then 
push  on  with  such  loads  as  he  could  carry  without  double  banking  to 
Fort  ('onger.  rest  his  dogs  and  dry  his  clothing,  and  if  I  did  not  join 
him  by  that  time  to  start  back. 
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April  19. — My  'eft  foot  had  healed,  though  still  too  weak  and  stiff 
from  long  disuse  for  me  to  move  without  crutches.  On  this  day  I 
started  for  Fort  Conger  with  n  party  of  10,  some  50  dogs,  and  7 
sledge»  loaded  with  dog  food  and  supplies  for  return  caches. 

April  23. — I  met  Henson  returning  with  his  party  at  Cape  Law- 
rence. From  there  I  sent  back  my  temporary  Iielp  and  borrowed 
dogs,  and  went  on  with  a  party  of  7.  including  5  natives. 

April  28. — We  reached  Conger. 

May  ^.- — Having  dried  all  our  gear  and  repaired  sledgen,  I  started 
for  a  reconnoisaance  of  the  Greenland  northwest  coa^t.  I  should  baie 
started  two  days  earlier  but  for  bad  weather.  Following  a  very  ardu- 
ous ice  foot  to  St.  I'atricks  Bay,  I  found  the  bay  filled  with  broken 
pack  ice  covered  with  snow  almost  thigh  deep.  From  the  top  of  Cape 
Murchition,  with  a  good  glass,  no  practicable  road  could  be  seen.  The 
following  day  I  sent  2  men  with  empty  sledges  and  a  powerful  team  of 
dogs  to  Cape  Beechy  to  reconnoiter  from  its  summit.  Their  report 
was  discouraging.  Clear  across  to  the  Greenland  shore,  and  up  and 
down  as  far  as  the  glass  could  reach,  the  channel  was  tilled  with 
upheaved  floe  fragments,  uninterrupted  by  young  ice  or  large  floes, 
and  covered  with  deep  snow. 

Crippled  as  1  was,  and  a  mere  dead  weight  on  the  sledge,  1  felt  that 
the  rimd  was  imprapticablc.  Had  I  been  fit  and  in  my  usual  place, 
ahead  of  the  sledges  breaking  the  ice  with  my  snowshoes,  it  would 
have  been  different.  One  chance  remained— that  of  finding  a  passage 
across  to  the  Greenland  side  at  Cape  Lieber. 

Returning  to  Conger,  I  sent  Henson  and  one  Eskimo  off  immediately 
on  this  reconnoissance,  and  later  sent  2  men  to  Musk  Ox  Bay  to  look 
for  musk  oxen.  Two  days  afterward  they  returned  reporting  16  musk 
oxen  killed,  and  Henson  came  in  on  the  same  day,  reporting  the  con- 
dition of  the  channel  off  Capes  Lieber  and  Craci-oft  the  same  as  that 
off  Capes  Reecliy  and  Murchison,  and  that  they  had  been  unable  to 
get  across.  I  now  gave  up  the  Greenland  trip,  and  perhaps  it  was 
well  that  I  did  so,  as  the  unhealed  place  on  my  right  foot  was  begin- 
ning to  break  down  and  assume  an  unhealthy  appearance  from  its 
severe  treatment.  As  soon  as  the  musk-ox  skins  and  beef  were 
brought  in,  the  entire  party,  except  myself  and  one  Eskimo,  went  to 
the  Bellows  and  Black  Kock  Vale  for  more  musk  oxen.  Twelve  were 
killed  here,  and  the  skins  and  meat  brought  to  Conger.  Not  believ- 
ing it  desirable  to  kill  more  musk  oxen,  and  unable  to  do  any  travel- 
ing north,  1  completed  the  work  of  securing  the  meat  and  skins 
obtained;  getting  the  recoi'ds  and  private  papers  of  the  L'nit«d  States 
International  Expedition  together;  securing,  as  far  as  possible,  collec- 
tions and  property;  housing  material  and  supplies  still  remaining 
werviceablo,  and  making  the  house  more  comfortable  for  the  purposes 
of  inv  party.  ^ 
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Muff  2J. — We  started  for  the  ship,  carrying  only  the  scientific  records 
of  the  expedition,  tlic  private  papers  of  its  members,  and  necessary 
supplies.  I  was  still  obliged  to  ride  continuously.  Favored  with 
abundant  light  and  continuously  calm  weather,  and  forcing  the  dogs 
to  their  best,  the  return  to  the  ship  was  accomplished  in  six  days, 
arriving  there  May  :20.  During  my  absence  Captain  Bartlett  liad 
built  at  Cape  D'LJrville,  from  plans  which  I  had  furnished  him,  a 
comfortable  house  of  the  boxe-s  of  supplies,  double  roofed  with  canvas, 
and  banked  in  with  gravel. 

June  1.  —I  sent  one  sledge  load  of  provisions  to  Cape  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  four  to  Cape  Norton  Shaw. 

June  6.— 1  sent  three  loads  to  Carl  Ritter  Bay  and  two  to  Cape 
Lawrence.  .  On  the  25th  of  June  the  last  of  these  sledges  returned  to 
the  Wiiidicard,  and  the  year's  campaign  to  the  north  was  ended.  The 
return  from  Carl  Kittor  Bay  had  been  slow,  owing  to  the  abundance  of 
water  on  the  ice  fix>t  and  the  sea  ice  of  the  bays,  and  the  resulting  sore 
feet  of  the  dogs. 

June  JS. — A  sufficient  number  of  dogs  had  recovered  from  the  effect 
of  their  work  to  enable  me  to  make  up  two  teams,  and  Henson  was 
sent  with  these,  four  of  the  natives,  and  a  dory,  to  make  his  way  to 
Etah  and  communicate  with  the  summer  ship  immediately  on  her 
arrival,  so  that  her  time  would  not  be  wasted  even  should  the  Windward 
be  late  in  getting  out  of  the  ice. 

Ji/iK-  39. — I  started  with  two  sledges  and  three  natives  to  complete 
my  survey  of  Pi'incess  Marie  and  Buchanan  bays,  and  make  a  reconnois- 
snnco  to  the  westward  from  the  head  of  the  former.  My  feet,  which  I 
had  been  favoring  since  my  return  from  Conger,  were  now  in  fair 
condition,  only  a  veiy  small  place  on  the  right  one  remaining  unhealed. 
Traveling  and  working  at  night  and  sleeping  during  the  day,  I 
advanced  to  Princess  Marie  Bay,  crossed  the  narrow  neck  of  &iche 
Peninsula,  and  camjied  on  the  morning  of  July  4  near  the  head  of 
the  northern  arm  of  Buchanan  Bay,  Hardly  was  the  tent  set  up 
when  a  liear  was  seen  out  in  the  bay,  and  we  immediately  went  in 
pursuit,  and  in  a  short  time  had  him  killed.  He  proved  to  be  a 
tine  large  specimen.  MTiile  after  the  bear  I  noticed  a  herd  of  musk 
oxen  a  few  miles  up  the  valley,  and  after  the  bear  had  been  brought 
into  camp  and  skinned,  and  we  had  snatched  a  few  hours'  sleep,  we 
went  after  the  muijk  oxen.  Eight  of  these  were  secured,  including 
two  fine  bulls  and  two  live  calves,  the  latter  following  us  back  to 
camp  of  their  own  accord.  The  next  thi-ee  days  were  occupied  in 
getting  the  beef  to  camp.  I  then  crossed  to  the  southern  arm  of 
Buclianan  Bay,  securing  another  musk  ox.  Returning  to  Princess 
Marie  Bay,  I  camped  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  at  the  glacier  which 
fills  the  head  of  Sawyer  Bay. 
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During  the  following  six  days  I  ascended  the  glaoier,  crossed  the 
ice  cap  to  its  western  side,  and  from  elevations  of  from  4,000  to 
4,700  feet  looked  down  upon  the  snow-free  western  side  of  Ellesmere 
Land,  and  out  into  an  ice-free  fjord,  extending  some  50  miles  to  the 
northwest.  The  season  here  was  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  on 
the  east  side,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country  reminded  me 
of  the  Whale  Sound  region  of  Greenland.  Clear  weather  for  part  of 
one  day  enabled  me  to  take  a  series  of  angles,  then  fog  and  rain  and 
snow  settled  down  upon  u8.  Through  this  I  steered  by  compass  back 
to  and  down  the  glacier,  camping  on  the  21st  in  my  camp  of  the  15th. 
The  return  from  here  to  the  ship  was  somewhat  arduous,  owing  to  the 
rotten  condition  of  the  one-year  ice  and  the  deep  pools  and  canals  of 
water  on  the  surface  of  the  old  floes.  These  presented  the  alternative 
of  making  endless  detours  or  wading  through  water  often  waist  deep. 
During  seven  days  our  clothing,  tent,  sleeping  gear,  and  food  were 
constantly  saturated.    The  Windward  was  reached  on  the  28th  of  J  uly. 

In  spite  of  the  discomforts  and  hardships  of  this  trip,  incident  to 
the  lateness  of  the  season,  I  felt  repaid  by  its  results.  In  addition  to 
completing  the  notes  requisite  for  a  chart  of  the  Princess  Marie- 
Buchanan  Bay  region,  I  had  been  fortunate  in  crossing  the  Ellesmere 
Land  ice  cap  and  looking  upon  the  western  coast.  The  game  secured 
during  this  trip  comprised  a  polar  bear,  7  musk  oxen,  3  oogsook,  and 
14  seals. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Windward  she  was  round  in  the  eastern  side 
of  Franklin  Pierce  Bay.  A  party  had  left  two  days  before  with  dogs, 
sledge,  and  boat,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  me  and  supply  me  with  pro- 
visions. Three  days  were  occupied  in  communicating  with  them  and 
getting  them  and  their  outfit  on  board.  The  Windward  then  moved 
back  to  her  winter  berth  at  Cape  D'Urville,  took  the  dt^  on  board, 
and  on  the  morning  of  Wednesay,  August  2,  got  under  way. 

During  the  next  five  days  we  advanced  some  12  miles,  when  a 
southerly  wind  jammed  the  ice  on  us  and  drifted  us  north  abreast 
of  the  starting  point.  Early  Tuesday  morning,  the  8th,  we  got  another 
start,  aud  the  ice  gradually  slackening,  we  kept  under  way,  reached 
open  water  a  little  south  of  Cape  Albert,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Sabine 
at  10  p.  m. 

At  Cape  Sabine  I  landed  a  cache  and  then  steamed  over  to  Etah, 
arriving  at  5  a.  m.  of  the  9th.  Here  we  found  mail,  and  learned  that 
the  steamship  Diana,  which  the  club  had  sent  upto  communicate  with 
me,  was  out  after  walrus.  Saturday  morning  the  Diana  returned,  and 
I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  taking  Secretary  Bridgman,  commanding 
tlie  club's  expedition,  l>y  the  hand. 

Though  the  year  had  not  been  marked  by  any  startling  results,  it  was 
a  year  of  hard  and  continuous  work  for  the  entire  party.  During  the 
vcar  I  obtained  the  material  for  an  authentic  map  of  the  BucbanaaBay, 
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Bache  PeDinttula,  Princess  Marie  Bay  region;  crossed  the  Ellesmere 
Land  ice  cap  to  the  west  side  of  that  land;  established  a  continuous 
Jinp  of  caches  from  Cape  Sabine  to  Fort  Conger,  containing  some  14 
tons  of  supplien;  rescued  the  original  records  and  private  jmpers  of 
the  Greely  expedition:  fitted  Fort  Conger  as  a  base  for  future  work, 
and  familiarized  myself  and  party  with  the  entire  region  as  far  north 
as  Cape  Beechy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  supplies  at  Cape  D'Urville,  all  the  pro- 
visions, together  with  the  cun-ent  supplier  and  dog  food  (the  latter  an 
excessive  item),  had  been  transported  by  sledge. 

Finally,  discouraging  as  was  the  accident  to  my  feet,  I  was  satisfied, 
since  my  effort  to  reach  the  northwest  coast  of  Greenland  from  Conger 
in  May,  that  the  season  was  one  of  extremely  unfavorable  ice  condition 
north  of  Cape  Beechy,  and  doubt,  even  if  the  accident  had  not  occurivd, 
whether  I  should  have  found  it  advisable,  on  reaching  Cape  Hecla,  to 
attempt  the  last  stage  of  the  journey. 

My  decision  not  to  attempt  to  winter  at  Fort  Conger  was  arrived  at 
after  careful  consideration.  Two  things  controlled  this  decision :  First, 
the  uncertainty  of  carrying  dogs  through  the  winter,  and,  second,  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  the  distance  from  Etah  to  Fort 
Conger  can  be  covered  with  light  sledges. 

After  the  rendezvous  with  the  Diunn,  I  went  on  board  the  latter 
ship  and  visited  all  the  native  settlementn,  gathering  skinsand  material 
for  clothing  and  sledge  equipment  and  recruiting  my  dog  teams.  The 
Windicard  was  sent  hunting  walrus  during  mj-  absence.  The  Diana 
also  assisted  in  this  work. 

AiigiintSS. — The  Whtdicard  fi&iled  for  home,  followed  on  the  28th 
by  the  Diana,  after  landing  me  with  my  party,  equipment,  and 
additional  supplies  at  Etah. 


The  Diana  seeroed  to  have  gathered  in  and  taken  with  her  all  the 
fine  weather,  leaving  us  a  sequence  of  clouds,  wind,  fog,  and  snow, 
which  continued  with  scarcely  a  break  for  weeks. 

After  her  departure  the  work  before  me  presfjnted  itself  in  its  own 
natural  sequence  as  follows:  Protect  the  provisions,  construct  our  win- 
ter quarters,  then  begin  building  sledges  and  grinding  walrus  meat 
for  dog  pemmican  for  the  spring  campaign. 

During  the  first  month  a  numlter  of  walrus  were  killed  from  our 
boats  off  the  mouth  of  the  fjord;  then  the  usual  Arctic  winter  settled 
down  upon  us,  its  monotony  vaned  only  by  the  visits  of  the  natives, 
occasional  deer  bunts,  and  a  December  sledge  journey  to  the  Eskimo 
settlements  in  Whale  Sound  as  far  iis  Kangerd-looksoah.  In  this  nine- 
days'  trip  some  240  miles  were  covered  in  six  marches,  the  first  and 
the  last  marches  being  60  to  70  miles.     I  returned  to  Etah  just-in  time, 
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to  escape  a  severe  sDowstorni,  nhich  stopped  commuDication  between 
Etaliand  the  other  Eskimo  settlements  complet«ly  until  I  sent  a  party 
with  snowshoes  and  a  specially  constructed  sledge,  carrying  no  load, 
and  manned  by  double  toams  of  dogs,  to  break  the  trail. 

During  my  absence  some  of  my  natives  had  crossed  to  Mr.  Stein's 
place  at  Sabine,  and  January  9  I  began  the  season's  work  by  starting 
a  few  sledge  loads  of  dog  food  for  Cape  Sabine,  for  use  of  my  teams  in 
the  spring  journey.  From  this  time  on,  as  the  open  water  in  Smith 
Sound  permitted,  moi'e  dog  food  was  sent  to  Sabine,  and  as  the  light 
gi'adually  increased,  some  of  my  Eskimos  were  kept  constantly  at 
Sonntag  Bay, some  20  miles  to  the  south,  on  the  lookout  for  walrus. 

My  general  progranmie  for  the  spring  work  was  to  send  three 
divisions  "of  sledges  north  as  far  as  Conger,  the  fii'st  to  be  in  charge  of 
Henson,  while  I  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  third. 

From  Conger  I  should  send  back  a  number  of  Eskimos,  retain  some 
at  Conger,  and  with  others  proceed  north  from  there  either  via  Hecla 
or  the  north  point  of  Greenland,  as  circumstances  might  determine. 

I  wanted  to  start  the  first  division  on  the  15th  of  February,  the 
second  a  week  later,  and  leave  with  the  third  Mareh  1,  but  a  severe 
storm,  breaking  up  the  ice  between  Etah  and  Littleton  Island,  delayed 
the  departure  of  the  first  division  of  seven  sledges  until  the  19th. 

The  second  division  of  six  sledges  started  on  the  26th,  and  March  i 
I  left  with  the  rear  division  of  nine  sledges.  Three  marches  carried  us 
to  Cape  Sabine,  along  the  curving  northern  edge  of  the  north  water. 
Here  a  northerly  gale  with  lieavy  diift  detained  me  for  two  days. 
Three  more  marches  in  a  temperatuie  of  —40°  F.  brought  me  to  the 
house  at  Cape  D'Urville.  Records  here  informed  me  that  the  first 
division  had  been  detained  here  a  week  by  stormy  weather,  and  the 
second  division  bad  left  but  two  days  before  ray  arrival.  I  had 
scarcely  arrived  when  two  of  Henson's  Eskimos  came  in  from  Richard- 
son Bay,  where  one  of  them  had  severely  injured  his  leg  by  falling 
under  a  sledge.  One  day  was  spent  at  the  D'Urville  house  drying 
our  clothing,  and  on  the  13th  I  got  away  on  the  trail  of  the  other 
divisions  with  seven  sledges,  the  injured  man  going  to  Sabine  with  the 
supporting  party. 

I  hoped  to  reach  Cape  Louis  Napoleon  on  this  march,  but  the  going 
was  too  heavy  and  1  wajs  obliged  to  camp  in  Dobbin  Bay,  about  5 
miles  short  of  the  cape. 

The  next  day  I  hoped  on  starting  to  reach  Cape  Eraser,  but  was 
again  disappointed,  a  severe  windstorm  compelling  me  to  halt  a  little 
south  of  Hayes  Point,  and  hurriedly  build  snow  igloos  in  the  midst  of 
a  blinding  drift. 

All  that  night  and  the  next  day  and  the  next  night  the  storm  con- 
tinued. An  early  start  was  made  on  the  16th,  and  in  calm  but  very 
thick  weather  we  pushed  on  to  Cape  Fraser.     Here  we  encouatered 
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the  wind  and  drift  full  in  our  faces  and  violent,  making  our  progress 
from  hoi-e  to  Cape  Noi-ton  Shaw  along  the  ice-foot  very  trying. 

The  going  from  liere  acroas  Scoresby  and  Richardson  bays  was  not 
worse  than  the  year  before;  and  from  Cape  Wilkes  to  Cape  Lawrence 
the  feiamt;  as  we  had  always  found  it.  These  two  marches  were  made 
in  clear  but  bitterly  windy  weather. 

Another  severe  southerly  gale  held  us  prisoners  at  Cape  Lawrence 
for  a  day.  The  20th  was  an  equally  cruel  day,  with  wind  still  savage 
in  its  strength,  but  the  question  of  food  for  my  dogs  gave  me  no  choice 
but  to  try  to  advance.  At  the  end  of  four  hours  we  were  forced  to, 
burrow  into  a  snow  bank  for  shelter,  where  we  remained  till  the  next 
morning. 

In  three  more  marches  we  reached  Cape  von  Buch.  Two  more  days 
of  good  weather  brought  us  to  a  point  a  few  miles  north  of  Cape 
Defosse.  Here  we  were  stopped  by  another  furious  gale  with  drifting 
snow,  which  prisoned  us  for  two  nights  and  a  day. 

The  wind  was  still  bitter  in  our  faces  when  we  again  got  underway 
the  morning  of  the  27th.  The  ice-foot  became  worse  and  worse  up  to 
Cape  Cracroft,  wheie  we  were  forced  down  into  the  narrow  tidal  joint 
at  the  base  of  the  ice-foot;  this  path  was  a  very  narrow  and  tortuous 
one,  frequently  interrupted,  and  was  extremely  trying  on  men  and 
sledges.  Cape  Lieber  was  reached  on  this  march.  At  this  camp  the 
wind  blew  savagely  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  I  waited  for  it  to 
moderate  before  attempting  to  cross  Lady  Franklin  Bay. 

While  thus  waiting,  the  returning  Eskimos  of  the  first  and  second 
divisions  came  in.  They  brought  the  very  welcome  news  of  the  killing 
of  21  musk  oxen  close  to  Conger.  They  also  reported  the  wind  out 
in  the  bay  as  less  severe  than  at  the  cape. 

I  immediately  got  underway  and  reached  Conger  just  before  mid- 
night of  the  28th,  twenty-four  days  from  Etah,  during  six  of  which  I 
was  held  up  by  storms. 

The  first  division  had  arrived  four  days  and  the  second  two  days 
earlier.  During  this  journey  there  had  been  the  usual  annoying  delays 
of  broken  sledges,  and  I  had  lost  numbers  of  dogs. 

The  process  of  breaking  in  the  tendons  and  muscles  of  my  feet  to 
their  new  relations,  and  the  callousing  of  the  amputation  scars,  in  this, 
the  first  serious  demand  upon  them,  had  been  disagreeable,  but  was,  1 
believed,  final  and  complete.     I  felt  that  I  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

The  herd  of  musk  oxen  so  opportunely  secured  near  the  station, 
with  the  meat  caclied  here  the  previous  spring,  furnished  the  means 
to  feed  and  rest  my  dogs.  A  period  of  thick  weather  followed  my 
arrival  at  Conger,  and  not  until  April  2  could  I  send  track  the  Eski- 
mos of  my  division. 

On  leaving  Etah  I  had  not  decided  whether  I  should  go  north  fi-om 
Conger  via  Cape  Hecla,,or  take  the  route  along  the  northwest/coast^f  i  , 
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CireeDtaiid.  Now  I  decidod  upon  the  latter.  The  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  condition  of  my  dogs  might  militate  against  a  very  long 
journey,  and  if  I  chose  the  ilecla  route  and  failed  of  my  utmost  aims 
the  result  would  be  complete  failure.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  chose 
the  Greenland  i-oute  and  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  northward 
over  the  pack,  I  still  had  an  unknown  coast  to  exploit,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  valuable  work.  Later  developments  showed  my  deciij- 
ion  to  be  n  fortunate  one. 

I  planned  to  start  from  Conger  the  3th  of  April,  but  stormy  weather 
delayed  the  departure  until  the  11th,  when  I  got  away  with  seven 
sledges. 

At  the  first  camp  beyond  Conger  my  best  Eskimo  was  taken  sick, 
and  the  following  day  I  brought  him  back  to  Conger,  leaving  the  i-est 
of  the  party  to  ci-oss  the  channel  to  the  Greenland  side,  where  I  would 
overtake  them.  This  I  did  two  or  three  days  later,  and  we  began  our 
journey  up  the  northwest  Greenland  coast.  As  far  as  Cape  Sumner 
we  bad  almost  continuous  road  making  through  very  rough  ice.  Before 
reaching  Cape  Sumner  we  could  see  a  dark  water  sky,  lying  beyond 
Cape  lirevoort,  and  knew  that  we  should  tind  open  water  there. 

From  Cape  Sumner  to  Polaris  Boat  Camp,  in  Newman  Bay,  we  cut 
a  continuous  road.  Here  we  were  stalled  until  the  3ist  by  continued 
and  severe  winds.  Getting  started  again  in  the  tail  end  of  the  storm, 
we  advanced  as  far  as  the  open  water,  a  few  miles  east  of  Cape  Brcvoort, 
and  camped.  This  open  water,  about  3  miles  wide  at  the  Greenland 
end,  extended  clear  across  the  mouth  of  Robeson  Channel  to  the  Grin- 
nell  Land  coast,  where  it  reached  from  Lincoln  Bay  to  Cope  Kawson. 
Bi^yond  it  to  the  north  and  northwest  as  far  as  could  be  seen  were 
numerous  lanes  and  pools.  The  next  day  was  devoted  to  hewing  a 
trail  along  the  ice  foot  to  Repulse  Harbor,  and  on  the  23d,  in  a  violent 
gale  accompanied  by  drift,  I  pushed  on  to  the  "Drift  Point"  of  Beau- 
mont (and  later  Lockwood),  a  short  distance  west  of  Black  Horn  Cliffs. 

The  ice  foot  as  far  as  liepulse  Harbor,  in  spite  of  the  road  making 
of  the  previous  day,  was  very  trying  to  sledges,  dogs,  and  men.  The 
slippery  side  slopes,  steep  ascents,  and  precipitous  descents  wrenched 
and  strained  the  latter,  and  capsized,  broke,  and  ripped  shoes  from  the 
former. 

I  was  not  surprised  to  sec  from  the  "Drift  Point"  igloo  that  the 
Black  Horn  Cliffs  were  fronted  by  open  water.  The  pack  was  in  motion 
here,  and  had  only  recently  been  enwhing  against  the  ice  foot,  where  we 
built  our  igloo.  I  thought  I  had  broken  my  feet  in  pretty  thoroughly 
on  nty  journey  from  Etah  to  Conger,  but  this  day's  work  of  handling  a 
slp<lgi'  along  the  ice-foot  made  me  think  they  had  never  encountered 
any  serious  work  before.  A  blinding  snowstorm  on  the  2+th  kept  us 
inactive.  The  next  day  I  made  a  reconnoisaance  to  the  cliffs,  and  the 
next  day  set  the  entire  party  to  work  hewing  a  road  along  the  ic^lfoot. 
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That  night  the  temperature  felt  to  — 26°  F,.  formings  film  of  young  ice 
upon  the  water.  The  next  day  1  moved  up  close  to  the  cliffs,  and  then 
with  three  Eskimos  reconnoitered  the  yonng  ice.  I  found  that  by 
proceeding  with  extreme  care  it  would  in  most  places  support  a  man. 

With  experienced  Aheayoo  ahead  constantly  testing  the  ice  with  his 
seal  Hpear,  myself  next,  and  two  Eskimos  following,  all  with  feet  wide 
apart,  and  sliding  instead  of  walking,  we  crept  past  the  cliffs.  Return- 
ing ne  brushed  the  thin  film  of  newly  fallen  snow  off  the  ice  with  our 
feet  for  a  width  of  some  4  feet,  to  give  the  cold  free  access  to  it. 

I  quote  from  my  diary  for  tlie  27th: 

At  laet  we  are  past  the  barrier,  which  hae  been  looming  before  me  for  the  laat  ten 
dayf,  the  opea  water  at  the  Black  Horn  Clifte.  Sent  two  of  my  men,  whose  nerves 
are  ilisturbed  by  the  proepect  ahead,  back  to  Conger.  This  leaves  me  with  Henson 
and  three  Eskimoe.  My  supplies  can  now  be  carried  on  the  remaining  eledgee. 
Still  further  atiCfened  by  the  continuous  low  temperature  of  the  previous  night,  the 
main  sheet  of  new  ice  in  front  of  the  cliffs  waa  not  hazardous  aa  long  aa  the  sledges 
kept  a  few  hundred  feet  apart,  did  not  atop,  and  their  drivers  kept  8ome  yards  away 
to  one  aide.  Beyond  the  limit  of  my  previous  day's  reconnoissani-e  there  were  areas 
of  much  younger  ice,  which  causeil  me  considerable  apprehension,  as  it  buckled  to  a 
very  diaquieting  extent  beneath  doga  and  aledgea,  and  from  the  motion  of  the  outai<le 
pack  waa  crushed  up  iu  places  while  narrow  cracks  opened  up  in  others.  Finally, 
to  my  relief,  we  reached  the  ice-Coot  beyond  the  cliffs  and  campe<l. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  continuous  lane  of  water  100  feet  wide 
along  the  ice  foot  by  our  camp,  and  the  space  in  front  of  the  cliffs  was 
^ain  open  wat«r.     We  crossed  just  in  time. 

Up  to  Cape  Stanton  we  had  to  hew  a  continuous  road  along  the  ice- 
foot. After  this  the  going  was  much  better  to  Cape  Bryant.  Off 
this  section  of  the  coast  the  pack  was  in  constant  motion,  and  an  almost 
continuous  lane  of  water  extended  along  the  ice  foot.  A  little  west  of 
Cape  Bryant  1  killed  2  musk  oxen,  the  flesh  of  which  my  dogs  highly 
appreciated.  A  long  search  at  Cape  Bryant  finally  discoverd  the 
remains  of  Lockwood's  cache  and  cairn,  which  had  been  scattered  by 
bears.  At  3.30  p.  m,  the  1st  of  May  I  left  Cape  Brj-ant  to  cross  the 
wide  indentation  lying  between  Cape  Bryant  and  Cape  Britannia. 
Three  marches,  mostly  in  thick  weather  and  over  alternating  himi- 
mocky  blue  ice  arid  areas  of  deep  snow,  brought  ns  at  1  a.  m.  of  the 
4th  to  Cape  North  (the  northern  point  of  Cape  Britannia  Island). 
From  this  camp,  after  a  sleep,  I  sent  l)ack  2  more  Eskimos  and  the  12 
poorest  dogs,  leaving  Henson,  1  Eskimo,  and  myself  with  3  sledges 
and  16  dogs  for  the  permanent  advance  party. 

From  Cape  North,  a  ribbon  of  j'oung  ice,  on  the  so-called  tidal  crack 
which  extends  along  this  coast,  gave  us  a  good  lift  nearly  across  Nor- 
denskjold  Inlet.  Then  it  became  unsafe,  and  we  climbed  a  heavy  rubble 
barrier  to  the  old  floe  ice  inside,  which  we  followed  to  Cape  Benet  and 
camped.     Here  we  were  treated  to  another  snowstorm. 
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Another  strip  of  young  ice  gave  uh  a  passage  nearly  serosa  Masoart 
Inlet  until,  under  Cape  Payer,  I  found  it  so  broken  up  that  two  of  the 
sledges  and  nearly  all  of  the  dogs  got  into  the  water  before  we  could 
escape  from  it.  Then  a  pocket  of  snow,  thigh  and  waist  deep,  over 
rubble  ice  under  the  lee  of  the  cape  stalled  us  completely.  1  pitched 
the  t«nt,  fastened  the  dogs,  and  we  devoted  the  rest  of  the  day  to 
stamping  a  road  through  the  snow  with  our  snowshoes.  Even  then, 
when  we  started  the  next  day,  I  was  obliged  to  put  two  teams  to  one 
sledge  in  order  to  move  it. 

Cape  Payer  was  a  hard  proposition.  The  first  half  of  the  distance 
round  it  we  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road,  and  on  the  last  half,  with  12 
dogs  and  3  men  to  each  sledge  to  push  and  pull  them,  snow-plow  fash- 
ion, through  the  deep  snow. 

Distant  Cape  was  almost  equally  inhospitable,  and  it  wa^  only  after 
long  and  careful  reconnoissance  that  we  were  able  to  get  our  sledges 
past  along  the  narrow  crest  of  the  huge  ridge  of  ice  forced  up  against 
the  I'ocks.  After  this  we  had  comparatively  fair  going  on  past  Cape 
Ramsay,  Dome  Cape,  and  across  Meigs  Fiord  as  far  as  Mary  Murray 
Island.  Then  came  siome  heavy  going,  and  at  11,40  p.  m,  of  May  8 
we  reached  Lockwood'.'i  cairn  on  the  north  end  of  Ixtckwood  Island. 
From  this  cairn  I  took  the  record  and  thermometer  deposited  there  by 
Lockwood  eighteen  years  before.  The  record  was  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation. 

One  march  from  here  carried  us  to  Cape  Washington.  Just  at  mid- 
night we  reached  the  low  point>  which  is  visible  from  Lockwood  Island, 
and  great  was  my  relief  to  sec,  on  rounding  this  point,  another  splendid 
headland,  with  two  magnificent  glaciers  debouching  near  it,  rising 
across*  an  intervening  inlet.  I  knew  now  that  Cai>e  Washington  was 
not  the  northern  point  of  Greenland,  as  1  had  feared.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  me,  after  coming  so  far,  to  find  that 
another's  eyes  had  forestalled  mine  in  looking  first  upon  the  coveted 
northern  point. 

Nearly  all  my  hours  for  sleep  at  this  camp  were  taken  up  by  obser- 
vations and  a  round  of  angles.  The  ice  north  from  Cape  Washington 
was  in  a  frightful  condition,  utterly  impracticable.  Leaving  Cape 
Wa-sliington,  we  cro.-*sed  the  mouth  of  the  fiord,  packed  with  btne-top 
floe  bergs,  to  the  western  edge  of  one  of  the  big  glaciers,  and  then  over 
the  extremity  of  the  glacier  itself,  camping  near  the  edge  of  the  second. 
Here  1  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  the  birthplace  of  the  "  floe  bergs," 
which  could  be  seen  in  all  the  various  stages  of  formation.  These 
floe  bergs  are  merely  degraded  icebergs — that  is,  bergs  of  low  alti- 
tude, detached  from  the  extremity  of  a  glacier,  which  has  for  some 
distance  been  foi-cing  its  way  along  a  comparatively  level  and  shallow 
sea  Ixtttom. 
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From  this  camp  we  crossed  the  second  glacier,  then  a  small  fiord, 
where  our  eyes  were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  polar  bear,  which  a 
couple  of  bullets  from  ray  carbine  quickly  transformed  into  dog  meat 
for  my  faithful  teams.  The  skin  of  this  bear  I  have  brought  back  iia 
a  trophy  for  the  club. 

It  was  evident  to  me  now  that  we  were  very  near  the  northern 
.extremity  of  the  land,  and  when  we  came  within  view  of  tbone^ipoint 
ahead,  1  felt  that  my  eyes  rested  at  last  upon  the  Arctic  UltinHTTbule 
(Cape  Morris  Jesup).  The  land  ahead  also  impressed  me  at  once  as 
showing  the  characteristics  of  a  musk-ox  country. 

This  point  was  reached  in  the  next  march,  and  I  stopped  to  take 
variation  and  latitude  sights.  Here  my  Eskimo  shot  a  hare,  and  we 
saw  a  wolf  track  and  ti-aces  of  musk  oxen.  A  careful  rcconnoissance 
of  the  pack  to  the  northward,  with  glasses,  from  an  elevation  of  a 
few  hundred  feet,  showed  the  ice  to  be  of  a  less  impracticable  charac- 
ter than  it  waa  noilh  of  Cape  Washington.  What  were  evidently 
wnt«r  clouds  showed  very  di.stinctly  on  the  horizon.  This  water  sky 
had  been  apparent  ever  since  we  left  Cape  Washington,  and  at  one 
time  assumed  such  a  shape  that  I  was  almost  deceived  into  taking  it 
for  land.  Continued  careful  observation  destroyed  the  illusion.  My 
obversations  completed,  we  started  northward  over  the  pack,  and 
camped  a  few  miles  from  land. 

The  two  following  oiarches  were  made  in  a  thick  fog,  through  which 
we  gi-oped  our  way  northward  over  broken  ice  and  across  gigantic, 
wave-like  drifts  of  hard  snow.  One  more  march  in  clear  weather 
over  frightful  going,  consisting  of  fragments  of  old  Hoes,  ridges  of 
heavy  ice  thrown  up  to  heights  of  25  to  50  feet,  creva-ifses  and  holes 
masked  by  snow,  the  whole  intersected  by  narrow  leads  of  open  water, 
brought  us  at  5  a,  m.,  on  the  16th,  to  the  northern  edge  of  a  fragment 
of  an  old  floe  boundetl  by  water.  A  rcconnoissance  from  the  summit 
of  a  pinnacle  of  the  floe,  some  50  feet  high,  showed  that  we  were  on 
the  edge  of  the  disintegrated  pack,  with  a  dense  water  sky  not  far 
distant. 

My  hours  for  sleep  at  this  camp  were  occupied  in  observations,  and 
making  a  transit  profile  of  the  northern  coa'it  from  Cape  Washington 
eastward. 

The  next  day  I  started  back  for  the  land,  and  having  a  trail  to 
follow,  and  no  time  wasted  in  reconnoii^sance,  reached  it  in  one  long 
march,  and  cam[>ed. 

Leaving  this  camp  on  the  ISth,  an  we  were  traveling  eastward  on 
the  ice  foot  an  hour  later,  I  saw  a  herd  of  6  musk  oxen  in  one  of  the 
coast  valleys,  and  in  a  short  time  had  secured  them.  Skinning  and 
cutting  up  these  animals  and  feeding  the  dogs  to  repletion  consumed 
.some  hours,  and  we  then  resumed  our  march,  getting  an  unsuccessful 
shot  at  a  passing  wolf  as  we  went.  ^   .        . 
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Within  a  niile  of  our  next  camp  a  herd  of  15  miuk  oxen  lay  fast 
asleep;  I  left  them  undisturbed.  From  here  on,  for  three  marches,  we 
reeled  off  splendid  distances  over  good  going,  in  blinding  sunshine, 
and  in  the  face  of  a  wind  from  the  east  which  burned  our  faces  like  a 
sirocco. 

The  first  march  took  us  to  a  magnificent  cape  (Cape  Bridgman), 
at  wbjah  tJio  northern  face  of  the  land  trends  away  to  the  southeast. 
This  cSpe  is  in  the  same  latitude  aa  Cape  Washington.  The  next  two 
carried  us  down  the  east  coast  to  the  eighty-third  parallel.  In  the 
Hmt  of  these  we  crossed  the  mouth  of  a  large  fjord  penetrating  for  a 
long  distance  in  a  southwesterly  (true)  direction.  On  the  next,  in  a 
fleeting  glimpse  through  the  fog,  I  saw  a  magnificent  mountain  of 
peculiar  contour  which  1  recognized  as  the  peak  seen  by  me  in  1896 
from  the  summit  of  the  interior  ice  cap  south  of  Independence  Bay, 
rising  proudly  above  the  land  to  the  north.  This  mountain  was  then 
named  by  me  Mount  Wistar.  Finally,  the  density  of  the  fog  compelled 
a  halt  on  the  extremity  of  a  low  point,  composed  entirely  of  fine  glacial 
drift,  and  which  I  judged  to  be  a  small  island  in  the  mouth  of  a  Urge 
fjord. 

From  my  camp  of  the  previous  night  I  had  observed  this  island  (?) 
and  beyond  and  over  it  a  massive  block  of  a  mouutain,  forming  the 
opposite  cape  of  a  large  intervening  fjord,  and  beyond  that  again 
another  distant  cape.  Open  water  was  clearly  visible  a  few  miles  off 
the  coast,  while,  not  far  out,  dark  water  clouds  reached  away  to  the 
southeast. 

At  this  camp  I  remained  two  nights  and  a  day,  waiting  for  the  fog 
to  lift.  Then,  as  there  seemed  to  be  no  indications  of  its  doing  so, 
and  my  provisions  were  exhausted,  I  started  on  my  return  journey  at 
3.30  a.  m.  on  the  2'2d  of  May,  after  erecting  a  cairn,  in  which  I  depos- 
ited the  following  record: 

C<)PV   OP  KBCOHI)    in   CaIHN   at  CLABE.tCE   WvCKOFP   ISLAND. 

Arrived  liere  at  10..10  p.  in.  May  20,  from  Etah  via  Fort  Conger  and  north  end  of 
Greenland.  Left  Etah  March  4.  Left  Conger  April  15.  Arrived  north  end  of 
Grernlaad  May  13.     Keoehed  point  on  sea  it-e  latitiiile  83°  W  north  May  16. 

On  arrival  here  had  rationn  for  one  more  march  Bouthward.  Two  days  dense  fog 
have  held  mc  here.     Am  now  i^tarting  back. 

With  me  are  my  man,  Mathew  Heneon;  Ahngmalokto,  an  Eskimo;  16  ilottH,  and 
3  ^Ifljief. 

This  journey  has  been  made  under  the  auspices  of,  and  with  tlie  funilti  furnished 
by,  the  I'eary  Arctic  Clab  of  Sew  York  City. 

The  membenihip  of  thin  club  comprises  Jforris  K,  Jesap,  Henry  W.  Cannon, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  John  H.  Flagler,  E.  C.  Beue<lict,  James  J.  Hill,  H.  H.  Bene- 
dict, Fre<lk.  E,  Hyde,  E.  \V.  Bli»s.  H,  H.  SandH.  J.  M.  ConHtable,  C.  F.  Wyckott. 
F.  O.  Wyckoff,  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Henry  Parish,  A.  A.  Raven,  G.  B.  Schley,  E.  B. 
Thomas,  and  others. 

R.  E.  Pbarv, 
Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  If. 
[:g,t.-eco,GoO»^lc 
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The  fog  kept  company  with  us  on  our  return  almost  continuously 
until  we  had  passed  Lockwood  Island,  but,  as  we  had  a  trail  to  follow, 
did  not  delay  us  so  much  as  the  several  inches  of  heavy  snow  that  fell 
in  a  furious  arctic  blizzard,  which  came  rushing  in  from  the  polar 
basin  and  imprisoned  us  for  two  days  at  Cape  Bridgman. 

At  Cape  Morris  K.  Jesup,  the  northern  extremity,  I  erected  a 
prominent  cairn,  in  which  I  deposited  the  following  record: 

CocY  OF  Record  in  North  Cairn. 

May  13,  ISOO — 5  a.  m. — Have  juet  reached  here  from  Etah  via  Fort  Coi^r.  Left 
Etab  March  4.  Left  Conger  April  15.  Have  with  me  my  man,  Henaon;  an  Eskimo, 
Ahngmalokto;  16  doge,  and  3  eledges;  all  in  fair  condition.  Proceed  to-day  due 
north  (trae)  over  sea  ice.  Fine  weather.  I  am  doing  this  work  under  the  anspicea 
of,  and  with  funds  furnished  by,  the  Peary  Arctic  Club  of  Sew  York  City. 

The  membership  of  this  club  comprises  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Henry  W.  Cannon, 
Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  John  H.  Flagler,  E.  C.  Benedict,  Fredk.  E.  Hyde,  E.  W.  Bliss, 
H.  H.  SandB,  J,  SL  Constable.  C.  F.  Wyckoft.  E.  G.  Wyckotf,  Chas.  P.  Daly,  Henry 
Parish,  A.  A.  Raven,  E.  B.  Thomas,  and  othere. 

(Signed)  R.  E.  Pkaby, 

GvU  Engineer,  V.  S.  iV. 

Mat)  17. — "  Have  retnmeil  to  this  point.  Reached  83°  SW  north  latitude  due  north 
of  here.  Stopped  by  extremely  rough  ice  intersected  by  water  cracks.  Water  sky 
to  north.     Am  now  going  east  along  the  coast.     Fine  weather." 

Mai/  2S. — "Have  again  returned  to  this  place.  Reached  point  on  east  coast  about 
north  latitude  83°.  Open  water  all  along  the  coast  a  few  miles  oB.  No  land  seen 
to  north  or  east.  Last  seven  days  continuous  fogs,  wind,  and  snow.  Is  now  snow- 
ing, with  strong  westerly  wind.  Temperature  20°  F.  Ten  musk  osen  killed  east  of 
here.     Eipect  to  start  for  Conger  lo-morrow." 

At  Cape  Washington,  also,  I  placed  a  copy  of  Lockwood's  rec- 
ord, from  the  cairn  at  Lockwood  Island,  with  the  following  indorse- 
ment: 

This  copy  of  the  record  left  by  Lieut.  J.  B.  Lockwood  and  Sergt.  (now  colonel) 
D.  L.  Brainard,  U.  S.  Army,  in  the  cairn  on  Lockwood  Island,  southwest  of  here, 
May  16,  1S82,  is  to-day  placed  by  me  in  this  coim  on  the  farthest  land  seen  by  them, 
as  a  tribute  to  two  brave  men,  one  of  whom  gave  his  life  for  his  Arctic  work. 

May  29. — For  a  few  minutes  on  one  of  the  marches  the  fog  lifted, 
giving  us  a  magnilicent  panorama  of  the  north  coast  mountains. 
Very  somber  and  savage  they  looked,  towering  white  as  marble  with 
the  newly  fallen  snow,  under  their  low  threatening  canopy  of  lead- 
colored  clouds.  Two  herds  of  musk  oxen  were  passed — one  of  15 
and  one  of  18 — and  two  or  three  stragglers.  Four  of  these  were 
shot  for  dog  food,  and  the  skin  of  one,  killed  within  less  than  a  mile 
of  the  extreme  northern  point,  has  l>een  brought  back  as  a  trophy  for 
the  club. 

Once  free  of  the  fog  off  Mary  Murray  Island  we  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, reaching  Cape  North  in  fuur  marches  from  Cape  Washington. 
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Clear  weather  showed  us  the  existence  of  open  water  a  few  miles  off 
the  shore,  extending  from  Dome  Cape  to  Cape  Washington.  At  Black 
Cape  there  was  a  lai^e  open  water  reaching  from  the  shore  northward. 
Everywhere  along  this  coast  I  was  impressed  by  the  startling  evi- 
dences of  the  violence  of  the  blizzard  of  a  few  days  before.  The 
polar  pack  had  been  driven  reaistlessly  in  against  the  iron  coast,  and 
at  every  projecting  point  had  risen  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge  of  old  ice, 
along  the  outer  edge  of  the  ice  foot  in  a  terrific  cataract  of  huge 
bloclis.  In  places  these  mountains  of  shattered  ice  were  100  feet  or 
more  in  height.  The  old  ice  in  the  bays  and  fjords  had  had  its  outer 
edge  loaded  with  a  great  ridge  of  ice  fragments,  and  was  itself  cracked 
and  crumpled  into  huge  swells  by  the  resistless  pressure.  All  the 
young  ice  which  had  helped  us  on  our  outward  passage  had  been 
crushed  into  countless  fragments,  and  swallowed  up  in  the  general 
chaos. 

Though  hampered  by  fog,  the  passage  from  Cape  North  to  Cape 
Bryant  was  made  in  twenty-five  and  a  half  marching  hours.  At  7 
a.  m.  of  the  Gth  of  June,  we  camped  on  the  end  of  the  ice  foot,  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Black  Horn  Cliffs.  A  point  a  few  hundred  feet  up  the 
bluffs  commanding  the  region  in  front  of  the  cliff.s  showed  it  to  lie 
filled  by  small  pieces  of  old  ice  held  in  place  against  the  shore  by  pre.s- 
snre  of  the  outside  pack.  It  promised  at  best  the  heaviest  kind  of 
work,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  run  aiiroad  at  the  first  release 
of  pressure. 

The  next  day,  when  about  one-third  the  way  across,  tlic  ice  did  begin 
to  open  out,  and  it  was  only  after  a  rapid  and  hazardous  da.sh  from 
cake  to  cake  that  we  reached  an  old  floe,  which  after  several  hours  of 
heavy  work  allowed  us  to  climb  upon  the  ice-foot  of  the  western  end 
of  the  cliffs. 

From  here  on  rapid  progress  was  made  again,  three  more  marches 
taking  us  to  Conger,  where  wc  arrived  at  1.30  a.  m.  June  10,  though 
the  open  water  between  Itepiilse  Harbor  and  Cape  Brevoort,  which 
had  now  expanded  down  Robeson  Channel  to  a  point  below  Cape 
Sumner  and  the  rotten  ice  under  Cape  Sumner  hampered  us  seriously. 
In  passing  1  took  copies  of  the  Beaumont  English  recoi"ds  from  the 
cairn  at  Kepulse  Harbor,  and  brought  them  back  for  the  archives  of 
the  club.  They  form  one  of  the  finest  chapters  of  the  most  splendid 
courage,  fortitude,  and  endurance,  under  dire  stress  of  circumstances, 
that  is  to  lie  found  in  the  history  of  Arctic  explorations. 

In  this  journey  I  had  determined  conchisively  the  northern  limit  of 
the  Greenland  Archipelago  or  land  group,  and  had  practically  con- 
nected tiie  coast  southward  to  Independence  Bay,  leaving  only  that 
comparatively  short  portion  of  the  periphery  of  Greenland  lying 
between  Independence  Bitj'  and  Cape  Bismarck  indeterminate.  The 
nonexistence  of  land  for  a  very  considerable  distance  to  the  northward 
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and  northeastward  was  al-so  settled,  with  every  indication  pointing  to 
the  belief  that  the  coast  along  which  we  traveled  formed  the  shore  of 
an  uninterrupted  central  polar  sea,  extending  to  the  Pole,  and  beyond 
to  the  Spitzbergen  and  Franz  Joaef  L^ind  groups  of  the  opposite 
hemisphere. 

The  origin  of  the  floe  bergs  and  palteocrj-stio  ice  was  definitely 
dett'rmined.  Further  than  this,  the  result  of  the  journey  was  to  elim- 
inate this  route  a^  a  desirable  or  practicable  one  by  which  to  reach 
the  Pole.  The  broken  character  of  the  ice,  the  large  amount  of  open 
water,  and  the  comparatively  rapid  motion  of  the  ice,  as  it  swung 
round  the  northern  coast  into  the  southerly  setting  East  Greenland 
current,  were  very  unfavorable  features. 

During  my  absence  some  33  musk  oxen  and  10  seals  had  been 
secured  in  the  vicinity  of  Conger;  caches  for  my  return  had  been 
e.stablished  at  Thank  God  Harbor,  Cape  Liebcr,  and  Lincoln  Bay,  and 
sugar,  milk,  and  tea  had  been  brought  up  from  the  various  caches 
l)etwecn  Congta-  and  Cape  Louis  Napoleon. 

July  was  passed  by  a  portion  of  the  party  in  the  region  from 
Discoverj'  Harbor  westward  via  Black  Ro<k  Vale  and  I>ake  Hazen, 
where  some  40  musk  oxen  were  secured. 

During  August  and  early  September  various  other  huuting  trips  of 
shorter  duration  were  made,  resulting  iu  the  killing  of  some  20  musk 
oxen. 

litOO-IMI. 

The  middle  of  September  1  started  with  Henson  and  4  Eskimos  to 
Lake  Hazen  to  secure  nmsk  oxen  for  our  winter  supply,  it  being  evi-  ■ 
dent  that  my  ship  would  not  reach  us.  Going  west  as  far  as  the  valley 
of  the  Very  Kiver,  by  October  4,  'M  umsk  oxen  had  been  killed. 
Later  !l  more  were  secured,  making  a  total  of  101  for  the  autumn 
hunting. 

From  the  l)eginning  of  November  to  March  *i,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  time  was  passed  by  my  party  in  igloos  built  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  game  killed  in  various  localities  from  Discovery  Harbor  to  Ruggles 
River. 

Apt-if  6.-1  left  Conger  with  Henson,  1  Eskimo,  2  sledges,  and  13 
dogs  for  uiy  northern  trip.  At  the  same  time  the  reuiaindei'  of  the 
party,  with  2  sledges  and  7  dogs  and  pups,  started  south  for  Capes 
D'Urville  and  Sabine  to  communicate  with  or  obtain  tidings  of  my 
ship.  On  reaching  Lincoln  Bay,  it  was  evident  to  me  that  the  condi- 
tion of  men  and  dogs  was  such  as  to  negative  the  jxissibility  of  reach- 
ing the  pole,  and  I  reluctantly  turned  Itack, 

Arriving  at  Conger,  after  an  abst^nce  of  eight  days,  1  found  the 
remainder  of  my  party  there.  They  liad  returned  to  Conger  after  an 
absence  of  four  days,  having  proceeded  one-third  of  the  distance  across 
Ladv  Franklin  Bav.  ,-.  . 
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FortLiDat«ly,  the  night  before  I  arrived,  one  of  the  Eskimos  secured 
several  musk  oxen  above  St.  Patricks  Bay,  which  enabled  me  to  feed 
my  dogs  before  starting  south,  which  I  did  with  the  entire  party  on 
April  17. 

April  30. — At  Hayes  Point  I  met  the  party  from  the  Windicard 
attempting  to  reach  Conger,  and  received  my  mail,  learning  that  the 
Windward  was  at  Payer  Harbor  with  Mrs.  Peary  and  our  little  girl 
on  board.  After  a  rest  at  the  D'Urville  box  house,  I  went  on  to  the 
Windtcard,  arriving  May  6. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  the  work  of  establishing  new  caches  along  the 
coast  northward  toward  Conger  was  commenced,  and  continued  until 
the  middle  of  June. 

Then  the  preparing  of  Payer  Harbor  for  winter  quarters  was  car- 
ried on  till  July  3,  when  the  Windward  broke  out  of  the  ice  and 
steamed  over  to  the  Greenland  side. 

July  was  devoted  to  killing  walrus,  and  138  were  secured  and  trans- 
ported to  Payer  Harbor. 

Aitt/ttsi  ^. — The  ^ril;  sent  up  by  the  club  in  command  of  Secretary 
H.  L.  Bridgman  to  communicate  with  me,  arrived  at  Etah. 

The  usual  tour  of  visits  to  the  Eskimo  settlements  was  then  made, 
and  both  nh'ips  pressed  into  the  work  of  bunting  walrus  until  August 
24,  when  the  Wlndicard  proceeded  southward,  and  the  Erik  steamed 
away  to  land  me  and  my  party  and  the  catch  of  walrus  at  Payer 
Harbor. 

A  large  quantity  of  heavy  ice  blocking  the  way  to  Payer  Harbor,  I 
requested  Secretary  Bridgman  to  land  me  and  my  party  and  walrus 
meat  in  a  small  bight,  some  ll  or  15  miles  south  of  Cape  Sabine,  from 
whence  I  could  proceed  to  Payer  Harbor  in  my  boats  or  sledges  when 
opportunity  offered.  This  was  done,  and  on  the  29th  of  August  the 
Erik  steamed  away. 


On  the  16tli  of  September  I  succeeded  in  reaching  Payer  Harbor, 
crossing  Kosse  Buy  i>artly  by  aledge  and  partly  by  boat,  and  going 
overland  across  Bedford  Pim  Island. 

Soon  after  this  my  Eskimos  began  to  sicken,  and  by  November  19, 
6  of  theui  were  dead. 

During  this  time  I  personally  slodged  much  of  the  material  from 
Erik  Harbor  to  headquarters,  and  Henson  went  to  the  head  of  Buchanan 
Bay  with  some  of  the  E.-^kimos  and  secured  10  mup>k  oxen. 

The  winter  passed  quietly  and  comfortably.  Two  more  musk  oxen 
were  secured  in  Buchanan  Bay,  and  6  deer  at  Etah. 

January  S. —Work  was  begun  in  earnest  on  preparations  for  the 
spring  campaign,  which  opened  on  the  lltb  of  February.  On  this 
day  1  sent  off  6  sledges,  with  light  loads,  to  select  a  road  across  the 
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The  character  of  the  chaunel  ice  being  i^uch  that  we  were  able  to 
avoid  the  terrible  ice  foot  which  extends  from  here  to  Cape  Lieber, 
and  my  do^  being  still  in  good  condition,  I  made  a  spurt  from  here 
and  covered  the  distance  to  Conger  in  one  march,  arriving  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  Ilenson  and  his  party. 

I  had  covered  the  distance  from  Payer  Harbor  to  Conger,  some  300 
miles,  in  twelve  marches. 

Four  days  were  spent  at  Conger  overhauling  sledges  and  harness, 
drying  and  repairing  clothing,  and  scouting  the  country,  as  far  as  The 
Bellows,  in  search  of  musk  oxen.  None  were  seen,  but  about  100 
han^sweresecuredinthefourdays.  ■  Temperatureduringthistimcfrom 
—40^^  to  —57"  F.  Seven  Eskimos  returned  from  here,  taking  with 
them  the  instruments  of  the  Lad}'  Franklin  Bay  Expedition  and  other 
items  of  Government  property  aliandoned  hero  in  188.^. 

On  the  morning  of  the  34th  I  started  north  with  nine  sledges.  We 
camped  the  first  night  at  "Depot  B."  The  next  march  I  had  counted 
on  making  Lincoln  Bay,  but  just  before  reaching  Wrangell  Bay  a  sud- 
den, furious  gale,  with  blinding  drift,  drove  us  into  camp  at  the  south 
point  of  the  bay.  Here  we  were  storm  bound  during  the  26th,  but 
got  away  on  the  morning  of  the  27th  and  pushed  on  to  Cape  Union, 
encountering  along  this  portion  of  the  coaist  the  steep  side  slopes  of 
hard  snow,  which  are  so  trying  to  men  and  sledges  and  dogs. 

Open  water,  the  clouds  over  which  we  saw  from  Wrangell  Bay  Camp, 
wa.s  alwut  100  yards  beyond  our  igloo,  and  extended  from  there,  as  1 
judged,  northward  beyond  Cape  Rawaon,  and  reached  entirely  across 
the  channel  to  the  Greenland  coast  at  Cape  Brevoort,  as  in  1900. 

Fortunately,  with  the  exercise  of  utmost  care,  and  at  the  expense  of 
a  few  nairow  escapes  and  incessant  hard  work,  we  were  able  to  work 
our  sledges  along  the  narrow  and  villainous  ice-foot  to  and  around 
Black  Cape. 

The  ice  foot  along  this  section  of  the  coast  was  the  same  aa  was 
found  here  by  Egerton  and  Rawson  in  1870  and  Pavy  in  1882, 
neccs-sitftting  the  hewing  of  an  almost  continuous  road;  but  a  party  of 
willing,  light-hearted  Eskimos  makes  comparatively  easy  work  of  what 
would  be  a  slow  and  heart-breaking  job  for  two  or  three  white  men. 
Beyond  Black  Cape  the  ice  foot  improved  in  character,  and  I  pushed 
along  to  camp  at  the  Alerfs  winter  quarters.  Simultaneously  with 
seeing  the  Alerfs  cairn  three  musk  oxen  were  seen  a  short  distance 
inland,  which  I  went  away  after  and  secured.  The  animals  were  very 
thin,  and  furnished  but  a  scant  meal  for  my  dogs. 

One  march  from  here  carried  us  to  Cape  Richardson,  and  the  next 
under  the  Ice  of  View  Point,  where  we  were  stopped,  and  driven  to 
build  our  igloo  with  all  possible  sjieed,  bj'  one  of  the  common  arctic 
gales.  There  were  voung  ice,  pools  of  water,  and  a  nearly  continuous 
water  sky  a'  hore.  ,->  , 
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An  the  l&st  march  hod  been  through  deep  snow,  I  did  not  dui'e  to 
attempt  the  English  short  cut  across  Fielden  Peninsula  behind  Cape 
Joseph  Henry,  preferring  to  take  the  ice-foot  route  round  it. 

For  a  short  distance  this  was  the  worst  bit  of  ice  foot  1  have  ever 
encountered.  By  the  slipping  of-  my  sledge  two  men  nearly  lost  their 
lives,  saving  themselves  by  a  most  fortuitous  chance,  with  their  feet 
already  dangling  over  the  crest  of  a  vertical  face  of  ice  some  50  feet 
in  height. 

At  the  very  extremity  of  the  cape  we  were  forced  to  pass  our  sledges 
along  a  shelf  of  ice  less  than  3  feet  in  width,  glued  against  the  face 
of  the  cliff  at  an  elevation  which  I  estimated  at  the  time  a^  75  feet 
above  the  ragged  surface  of  the  floe  beneath. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  cape  the  ice  foot  broadened  and  became 
nearly  level,  but  was  smothered  in  such  a  depth  of  light  snow  that 
it  stalled  iis  and  we  went  into  camp.  The  next  daj'  we  made  Crozier 
Island. 

During  April  2  and  3  we  were  held  here  by  a  westerly  storm,  and 
the  -itb  and  5th  were  devoted  to  hunting'  musk  oxen,  of  which  3  were 
secured,  a  of  them  being  very  small. 

Fi'om  here  I  sent  back  3  Eskimos,  keeping  Henson  and  i  Eskimos 
with  me. 

During  this  time  reconnoissances  of  the  polar  pack  northward  were 
made  with  the  glasses  from  the  summit  of  the  island  and  from  Cape 
Hecla.  The  pack  was  very  rough,  but  apparently  not  as  bad  as  that 
which  I  saw  noilh  of  Caj*  Washington  two  years  before.  Though 
unquestionably  a  hard  proposition,  it  yet  looked  as  though  we  might 
make  some  progress  through  it,  unless  the  snow  was  too  deep  and  soft. 
This  was  a  detail  which  the  glasses  could  not  determine. 

On  the  morning  of  April  6  1  left  Crozier  Island,  and  a  few  hours 
later,  at  the  point  of  Cape  Hecla,  we  swung  our  sledges  sharply  to  the 
right,  and  climbed  over  and  down  the  parapet  of  the  ice  foot  onto  the 
polar  pack.  As  the  sledges  plunged  down  from  the  ice  foot  their 
noses  were  buried  out  of  sight,  the  dogs  wallowed  belly  deep  in  the 
snow,  and  we  began  our  struggle  due  northward. 

We  had  been  in  the  field  now  just  a  month.  We  had  covered  not 
loss  than  400  miles  of  the  most  arduous  traveling  in  temperatures  of 
from  — 35-^  to  —57'-'  F.,  and  we  were  just  lieginning  our  work — i.  e., 
the  conquest  of  the  jwlav  pack,  the  toughest  proposition  in  the  whole 
wide  expanse  of  the  arctic  region, 

Some  two  miles  from  the  cape  was  a  belt  of  very  recent  young  ice, 
running  parallel  with  the  general  trend  of  the  coast.  Areas  of  rough 
ice  caught  in  this  compelled  ua  to  exaggerated  zigzags,  and  doubling 
on  our  ti-ack.  It  was  easier  to  go  a  mile  around  on  the  young  ice  than 
to  force  the  sledge  across  one  of  these  islands.  The  northern  edge  of 
the  new  ice  was  a  high  wall  of  heavily  rubbled  old  ice,  through  which, 
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after  some  reconnoissanoe,  we  found  a  passi^^e  to  an  old  floe,  where  I 
gave  the  order  to  build  an  igloo.  We  were  now  about  5  miles  from 
the  land. 

The  morning  of  the  7th  brought  us  fine  weather.  Classing  the  old 
floe  we  came  npon  a  zone  of  old  floe  fragments,  deeply  blanketed 
with  snow.  Through  the  irregularities  of  this  we  struggled,  the 
dogs  floundering  almost  useless,  occasionally  one  disappearing  for  a 
moment,  now  treading  down  the  snow  around  a  sledge  to  dig  it  out  of 
a  hole  into  which  it  had  sunk,  now  lifting  the  sledges  bodily  over  a 
barrier  of  blocks,  veering  right  and  left,  doubling  in  our  track,  road 
making  with  snowshoe  and  pickax.  Late  in  the  day  a  narrow  ditch 
gave  us  a  lift  for  a  short  distance,  then  one  or  two  little  patches  of 
level  going,  then  two  or  three  small  old  floes,  which  though  deep  with 
snow,  seemed  like  a  godwend  compared  with  the  wrenching  work 
earlier.  Camped  in  the  lee  of  a  large  hummock  on  the  northern 
edge  of  a  small  but  very  heavy  old  floe.  Everyone  thoroughly  tired, 
and  the  dogs  utterly  lifeless,  dropping  motionless  in  the  snow  as  soon 
as  the  whip  istopped. 

We  were  now  due  north  of  Hccia,  and  I  estimated  we  had  made 
some  6  miles,  perbap.-*  7,  perhaps  only  5.  A  day  of  work  like  this 
makes  it  difficult  to  estimate  distances.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  our 
day's  work. 

On  the  12th  we  were  storm  bound  by  a  gale  from  the  we.st,  which 
hid  even  those  dogs  fastened  nearest  to  the  igloo.  During  our  stay 
here  the  old  floe  on  which  we  were  camped  .split  in  two  with  a  loud 
report,  and  the  ice  cracked  and  rumbled  and  roared  at  frequent 
intervals. 

In  the  tii-st  march  beyond  this  igloo  we  were  deflected  westward  by 
a  lead  of  practically  open  water,  the  thin  film  of  young  ice  covering  it 
being  unsafe  even  for  a  dog.  A  littie  farther  on  a  wide  canal  of  open 
water  deflected  us  constantly  to  the  northwest  and  then  west,  until  an 
area  of  extremely  rough  ice  prevented  us  from  following  it  farther. 
Viewed  from  the  top  of  a  high  pinnacle  this  area  extended  west  and 
northwest  on  both  sides  of  the  canal,  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  I  could 
only  camp  and  wait  for  this  canal,  which  evidently  had  been  widened 
(though  not  newly  formed)  by  the  storm  of  the  day  before,  to  close  up 
or  fi-eeze  over.  During  our  first  sleep  at  this  camp  there  was  a  slight 
motion  of  the  lead,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  practicable.  From  here 
I  sent  Imck  two  more  Kskimos. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  the  lead  began  to  close,  and  hastily 
packing  the  sledges  we  rushed  them  across  over  moving  fragments  of 
ice.  We  now  found  ourselves  in  a  zone  of  high  parallel  ridges  of 
rubble  ice  coveied  with  deep  snow.  These  ridges  were  caused  by 
successive  opening  and  closing  of  the  lead.  When  after  some  time 
we  found  a  practicable  pass  through  this  barrier,  we  emerged  upon  a 
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series  of  very  »aiall  but  extremely  heavy  and  rugged  old  floes,  the 
snow  on  them  still  deeper  and  softer  than  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lead.  At  the  end  of  a  sixteen-bour  day  I  called  a  halt,  though  we 
were  only  2  or  3  miles  north  of  the  big  lead. 

During  the  first  portion  of  the  next  march  we  passed  over  frag- 
mentjj  of  very  heavy  old  floes,  slowly  moving  eastward.  Frequently 
we  wei-e  obliged  to  wait  for  the  pieces  to  crush  close  enough  together 
to  let  us  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  Farther  on  1  was  compelled  to 
bear  away  due  east  by  an  impracticable  area,  extending  west,  north- 
west, north,  and  northeast  us  far  as  could  be  Meen,  and  jiist  as  we  had 
rounded  this  and  were  bearing  away  to  the  north  again  we  were 
brought  up  by  a  lead  some  50  feet  wide.  From  this  on  one  day  was 
much  like  another,  sometimes  doing  a  little  better,  sometimes  a  little 
wonse,  but  the  daily  advance,  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  steadily 
deerea!*ing.     Fog  and  stormy  weather  also  helped  to  delay  us. 

I  quote  from  my  journal  for  April  iil: 

The  Kame  is  off.  My  itream  of  Hixteen  years  is  ended.  It  cleared  during  the 
night  and  we  got  under  way  t)ila  morning.  I>eep  Bnow.  Two  Bmall  old  floes.  Then 
came  another  region  of  old  rubble  and  deep  snow.  A  survey  from  the  top  of  a  pin- 
nacle showed  this  extending  north,  east,  and  west,  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  The  two 
old  floes  over  which  we  had  just  come  are  the  only  ones  in  sight.  It  is  impracti- 
cable, and  I  gave  the  order  to  camp.  I  have  made  the  Itst  fight  I  knew.  I  l>elieve 
it  has  been  a  good  one.    But  I  i»n  not  accomplish  the  impossible 

A  few  hours  after  we  halted,  the  ice  to  the  north  commenced  like 
the  sound  of  heavy  .-jurf,  and  continued  during  our  stay  at  this  camp. 
Evidently  the  floes  in  that  direction  were  crushing  together  under  the 
influence  of  the  wind,  or,  what  was. perhaps  more  probable,  from  the 
long  continuation  of  the  noise,  the  entire  pack  was  in  slow  motion  to 
the  east.  A  clear  day  enabled  me  to  get  observations  which  showed 
my  latitude  to  be  84^  17'  27"  north,  magnetic  variation  911^  west.  I 
took  some  photos  of  the  camp,  climbed  and  floundered  through  the 
broken  fragments  and  waist-deep  snow  for  a  few  hundred  yards  north 
of  the  camp,  gave  the  dogs  a  double  ration,  then  turned  in  to  sleep,  if 
possible,  for  a  few  hours  preparatory  to  returning. 

We  started  on  our  return  soon  after  midnight  of  the  21st.  It  was 
very  thiek,  wind  from  the  west,  and  snowing  heavily.  I  hurried  our 
departure  in  order  to  utilize  as  much  of  our  tracks  as  possible  lieforo  t  hey 
were  obliterated.  It  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  trail  in  the  uncertain 
light  and  driving  snow.  Wc  Io.st  it  i-epeatedly,  when  we  would  be 
obliged  to  quarter  the  surface  like  bird  dogs.  On  reaching  the  last  lead 
of  the  upwai-d  march,  instead  of  the  open  water  which  had  interrupted 
our  progress  then,  our  tracks  now  disappeared  under  a  huge  pressure 
ridge,  which  1  estimated  to  I*  from  75  to  100  feet  high.  Our  trail 
was  faulted  here  by  the  movement  of  the  floes,  and  we  lost  consider- 
able time  in  picking  it  up  on  the  other  side.  This  was  to  me  a  trying 
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march.  I  had  had  no  sleep  the  night  before,  and  to  the  physical  strain 
of  handling  my  sledge  was  added  the  mental  tax  of  trying  to  keep  the 
trail.  When  we  finally  camped  it  wa.'i  only  for  a  few  hours,  for  I 
recognized  that  the  entire  pack  was  moving  slowly,  and  that  our  trail 
was  everywhere  being  faulted  and  interrupted  by  new  pressure  ridges 
and  leads  in  a  way  to  make  our  return  march  nearly  if  not  quite  as 
mIow  and  laborious  as  the  outward  one.  The  following  marches  were 
much  the  same.  In  crossing  one  lead  I  narrowly  escaped  losing  two 
sledges  and  the  dogs  attached  to  them.  Arrived  at  the  "grand  canal," 
as  1  called  the  big  lead  at  which  I  had  sent  two  Kskimos  back,  the 
changes  had  l>een  such  as  to  make  the  place  almost  unrecognizable. 

Two  marches  south  of  the  grand  canal  the  changes  in  the  ice  had 
been  such,  between  the  time  of  our  upward  trip  and  the  return  of  my 
two  men  from  the  canal,  that  they,  experienced  men  that  they  were 
in  all  that  pertains  to  ice  craft,  had  been  hopelessly  bewildered  and 
wandei'ed  apparently  for  at  least  a  day  without  finding  the  trail. 
After  their  passage  other  changes  had  taken  place,  and  as  a  result  I 
set  a  compass  course  for  the  land  and  began  making  a  new  road.  In 
the  next  march  we  picked  up  our  old  trail  again. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  we  rea(;hed  the  second  igloo  out 
from  Cape  Hecia  and  camped  in  a  driving  snowstorm.  At  this  igloo 
we  were  storm  )x>und  during  the  2Tth  and  2Sth,  getting  away  on  the 
2!tth  in  the  densest  fog,  and  bent  on  butting  our  way  in  a  "bee-line" 
compass  course  for  the  land.  Floundering  through  the  deep  snow 
and  ice,  saved  from  unpleasant  falls  only  li\'  the  forewarning  of  the 
dogs,  we  reached  Crozier  Island  after  a  long  and  wearj'  manrh.  The 
band  of  j'oung  ice  along  the  shore  had  disapi>eared,  crushed  up  into 
confused  ridges  and  mounds  of  irregular  blocks. 

The  floe  at  the  island  camp  bad  split  in  two,  the  crack  passing 
through  our  igloo,  the  halves  of  which  stared  at  each  other  across  the 
chasm.  This  march  fluished  two  of  my  dogs,  and  three  or  four  more 
were  apparently  on  their  last  legs.  We  did  not  know  how  tired  we 
were  until  we  reached  the  island.  The  warm  foggy  weather  and  the 
]nnt  march  together  dropped  our  physical  barometer  several  degrees. 

As  we  now  bad  light  sledges,  I  risked  the  short  cut  across  the  base 
of  Fieldin  Peninsula,  and  cam{>ed  that  night  under  the  lee  of  View 
Point,  Four  more  marches  carried  us  to  Conger,  where  we  remained 
three  days  drying  clothing  and  repairing  sledges,  and  giving  the  dogs 
a  much-needed  rest.  Leaving  Conger  on  the  6th  of  May,  11  marches 
brought  us  back  to  Payer  Harbor  on  the  17th  of  May,  A  few  days 
after  this  I  went  north  to  complete  the  survey  of  the  inner  portions 
of  Dobbin  Bay,  l>eing  absent  from  headquarters  some  ten  days.  Open 
water  vetoing  a  trip  which  I  had  planned  for  June  up  Buchanan  Bay 
and  across  to  the  west  coast  of  Ellesmere  I^nd,  the  remainder  of  the 
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time  was  devoted  to  assiduous  hunting,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of 
meat  for  the  winter  in  the  contingency  of  no  ship  arriving. 

On  the  5th  of  August  the  new  Windward  sent  north  by  the  club, 
and  bringing  to  me  Mrs.  Peary  and  my  little  girl,  steamed  into  the 
harbor.  As  soon  as  people  and  supplies  could  he  hurried  aboard  her, 
she  steamed  across  the  sound  to  tlie  Greenland  side.  Hei'e  my  faith- 
ful Eskimos  were  landed,  and  after  devoting  a  week  or  so  to  the  work 
of  securing  sufficient  walrus  to  carry  them  in  comfort  through  the 
winter,  the  Windward  steamed  southward,  and  after  an  uneventful 
voyage  arrived  at  Sydney,  C.  B.,  on  the  lith  of  September,  where  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Secretary  Bridgman  of  the  chib,  and  for- 
warding through  him  a  brief  report  of  my  movements  during  the  past 
year. 
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By  8iB  Clbmbnto  R.  Mareiiau,  K.  €.  B.,  F.  R.  S, 

We  must  all,  I  think,  feel  that  this  is  a  great  occasion.  We  have 
recftived  news  of  the  splendid  work  done  hy  our  countryoien  in  the 
far  south,  and  tve  are  mMembled  to  acquire  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  work,  and  of  the  general  results.  We  shall  effect  this  object  by 
means  of  Mr.  Skelton's  photographs,  and  of  the  best  map  we  have  been 
able  to  construct  with  the  materials  that  have  reached  us.  Wc  do  not 
intend  to  discuss  or  to  descritje  the  scientific  results  of  this  work.  Wc 
have  not  the  means.  AH  that  is  reserved  for  the  grand  day  when  we 
welcome  the  return  of  Captain  Scott  and  hia  fellow-explorers  to  this 
country.  To-night  should  rather  be  devoted  to  an  endeavor  to  under- 
stand and  to  appreciate  the  high  qualities,  the  indomitaliie  energy,  the 
strict  sense  of  dutj,  the  courage  and  hardihood  which  enabled  our 
countrymen  to  make  the  extensive  discoveries  which  are  shown  on  the 
map.  They  represent  an  achievement  which  is  quite  unsurpassed  in 
my  time. 

Before  following  the  memorable  voyage,  I  must  say  a  very  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  the  arrangements  for  the  expedition  in  this 
country.  When  the  two  societies  approached  the  Government  wHh  a 
view  to  obtaining  assistance  in  June,  181*9,  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  in  the 
strongest  ttrms  of  the  importance  of  such  an  expedition,  both  from  a 
scientific  and  a  national  point  of  view,  and  he  was  told  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  a  ship  specially  adapted  for  tlie  service,  among 
other  reasons  for  the  sake  of  the  magnetic  observations.  An  estimate 
was  submitted  to  him  amounting  to  £11W.OOO  if  the  expedition  lasted 
for  three  years,  or  £iW.uOO  if  for  two  years.  It  was  decided  that  the 
expedition  should  be  for  two  years.  Mr,  Balfour  promised  a  parlia- 
mentary grant  which  amounted  to  i'45,(KW,  The  public  subscribed 
the  other  moiety,  this  society  giving  £H,0<X).  The  Dhumx-ry  was 
launched,  and  has  proved  most  admirably  adapted  for  the  work.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  is  the  most  expensive  vessel  that  was  ever  built 
in  this  country  for  scientitic  purposes.  It  is  equally  true  that  she  is 
the  cheapest.     For  she  is  the  only  vessel  that  was  ever  built  in  this 

"  Read  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Sjii^icty.  June  10,  1903.  Reprinted  from  The 
Geographical  Journal,  London,  July,  1903,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  1,  pp.  13-20. 
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country  for  Hcientific  purposes.  She  hasi  been  a  great  success,  and  she 
will  1)6  a  great  success  even  if  she  has  to  be  abandoned  in  the  antarctic 
ice.  The  famous  voyage  performed  in  her,  the  vast  and  important 
aientilic  resulta  achieved  through  her  niean^,  will  remain  forever  as 
the  record  of  her  success,  even  though  the  staunch  old  Diecovery  leaves 
her  ribs  in  the  far  south.  But  this  will  not  be  if  human  help,  guided 
by  no  ordinary  ability  and  skill,  can  aval!.  For  if  the  ship  is  strong 
and  adapted  to  her  work,  still  stronger  and  still  better  are  her  crew. 
No  more  striking  proof  of  this  is  needed  than  the  way  they  have  ral- 
lied round  their  boloved  commander.  Captain  Scott's  deeds  speak  for 
themselves,  and  he  was  supported  by  such  officers  as  Armitf^,  Koyds, 
Skelton,  Shackleton,  and  Barne;  by  Koettlitz,  Wilson,  Bemacchi, 
Hodgson,  and  Ferrar;  and  by  26  seamen  and  marines,  all  good  men 
and  true.  Alas  that  one  of  the  best  of  all,  the  devoted  and  chivalrous 
Shackleton,  is  no  longer  with  them!  The  Admiralty  ha^  lent  the  men, 
without  whom  the  work  could  not  have  been  done;  but  we  must  always 
remember  that  we  owe  this  to  the  good  offices  of  our  lamented  asso- 
ciate. Admiral  Sir  Anthony  Hoskins.  We  owe  much  more  to  his 
memory  than  even  that. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
expedition.  Since  December,  1900,  a  joint  finance  committee, 
appointed  by  the  councils  of  the  two  societies,  of  which  I  have  been 
chairman,  has  transacted  all  the  business.  The  three  other  members 
are  the  treasurers  of  the  two  societies  and  a  distinguished  official  of 
the  treasury  appointed  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Balfour;  these  three 
business  men  have  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  expedition  on  business 
principles.  Efficiency  has  been  secured  without  waste  or  extravt^nce, 
and  most  especial  care  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  examination  of  the 
provisions  by  an  expert  under  official  supervision.  The  committee 
has  worked  and  is  still  working  harmoniously,  and  there  has  scarcely 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  among  its  members.  As  a  test  of  its 
business  capacity,  we  have  the  fat^'t  that  the  expedition  is  well  within 
the  estimate,  and  that  the  committee  had  a  balance  of  i^7,000  to  meet 
all  further  expenditure,  if  the  two  ships  had  returned  this  year  in 
accordaucc  with  the  instructions.  Captain  Scott  sat  on  the  committee 
from  its  commencement  until  the  departure  of  the  Discovery. 

Under  such  auspices  the  ex{>edition  left  New  Zealand  on  Christmas 
eve,  1901,  and  entered  the  antarctic  ice.  Her  objects  were  to  study 
the  nature  of  Ross's  great  ice  barrier;  if  passible,  to  discover  land  to 
the  eastward;  to  secure  various  scienUfic  results  during  the  voy^je 
and  in  winter  quarters;  and  from  winter  quarters  to  explore  the 
volcanic  region,  and  to  make.discoveries  to  the  south  and  inland  to  the 
west.  Most  thoroughly  and  completely  have  the  explorers  carried 
out  these  instructions.  Their  deeds  have  far  exceeded  all  that  I  had 
hoped  or  even  conceived  possible.     I^et  us  now  follow  their  proceed- 
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inga,  and  endeavor  to  get  some  notion  of  their  surroundings  with  the 
help  of  Jlr.  Skelton's  photographs. 

On  reaching  safe  winter  quarters,  the  great  work  of  sledge  ti'aveling 
was  commenced  with  some  autumn  journeys.  The  severity  of  the 
weather  was  intense,  both  from  low  temperature — 42^  to  even  57'-' 
below  zero — and  from  the  fiirious  gales;  hut  the  journeys  were  of 
great  use,  both  for  obtaining  information  respecting  the  la^'  of  the 
land  and  for  the  acquisition  of  experience.  There  was  one  fatal  acci- 
dent, which  is  admirably  described  Uy  Captain  Scott: 

Mr.  Barue  reBche<l  the  ereat  of  the  hills  at  about  noon  on  .March  II,  and  camped 
fur  luni'h,  during  which  meal  the  wind  sprang  up  very  euddenly,  bringing  a  heavy 
drift;  ihetemperaturefell,  and  the  party,  not  experience<]  in  such  I'unditions,  xuflered 
much  from  Iroxtbitesand  general  diaconifort.  In  theeecirruni^tancos,  and  imagining 
thempelves  clueer  tu  Ilie  ship  than  they  actually  were,  they  decided  to  leave  the 
sledges  and  make  fur  lier.  Soon  after  their  8tart  the  gale  increased,  and  they  were 
enveloped  in  a  whirl  of  drifting  fnow  and  entirely  lost  their  l)earings.  Mr.  Barne 
did  his  best  to  keep  the  party  ttigelher,  the  more  so  when  when  it  t)eeame  evident 
that  the  slope  on  which  they  stood  was  affording  a  \vse  aod  less  secure  foothold. 
Before  long,  liowever,  one  of  the  men,  Evanp,  slipped  and  disappeared  from  i^ight. 
After  tiliouting  and  receiving  no  reply,  Mr.  Barne,  cautioning  the  men  t^>  remain 
where  they  were,  decided  to  follow,  an<!  very  delil)erately  started  to  slide  down  the 
slope  himself.  He  was  flmdy  under  the  impression  that  the  slope  was  one  well 
known  to  US  ail  close  to  the  ship,  and  that  after  making  certtun  lie  would  be  easily  able 
to  regain  the  summit  and  bring  the  men  on.  After  waiting  lor  some  time  onotlier  of 
the  men  (Quartly }  decided  to  follow  Mr.  Barne  and  was  immediately  lost  to  siglit. 
The  esperienceof  these  three  was  identical;  after  the  first  start  they  were  soon  going 
at  a  speed  which  left  them  absolutely  no  control  of  their  movements,  and  this  con- 
tinued for  some  40Q  oc  5(X)  yards,  until  they  were  suddenly  lirought  up  in  a  patch  of 
soft  snow  within  15  feet  of  a  sheer  drop  into  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  of  the  party  above,  one.  Hare,  had  decided  to  go  back  to  the  sledge  to 
change  his  footgear,  and  the  remaininf;  five,  after  a  long  wait,  proceeded  along  the 
slope,  as  they  supposed,  toward  the  ship,  led  by  an  able  seaman  (Wild).  Luckily, 
Wild  had  nails  in  his  boots,  for,  after  traveling  some  distant,  he  suddenly  and 
without  warning  (so  thick  was  the  snow)  found  himself  within  an  ace  of  stepping 
over  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  He  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  shout  to  the  others  to 
stop,  which  they  were  all  able  to  do  except  poor  Vince,  who  miteed  his  footing,  shot 
ItButt  Wild,  and  was  immediately  lost  to  view.  Vin<-e  was  a  thoroughly  goo<i  roan, 
always  cht'erful  and  bright,  and  popular  throughout  the  ship.  With  great  difficulty 
the  remaining  four  men  succeetled  in  retracing  their  steps,  and  eventually  reached 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  from  whence,  taking  a  mure  easterly  course,  they  fell  on  some 
landmarks  and  found  their  way  to  the  sliip.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Wild  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducte<l  and  kept  together  the  small  |»arty. 

A  large  search  party  was  immediately  dispatched  on  their  return  to  the  fhip,  and 
the  siren  was  kept  going.  With  some  ditiicidty  the  search  party  succeedcil  in  find- 
ing the  sledges,  and  in  the  vicinity  they  found  Mr.  (iaime,  Kvaun,  and  Quartly  half 
frozen  and  wholly  dazed;  they  did  not  know  how  they  had  again  reacheil  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill.  No  trace  was  found  of  Hare  or  Vince.  A  further  prolongeii  sean'h 
was  made  on  the  following  day,  a  roped  party  desi-ending  the  sloj)e  with  crampons, 
but  without  result.  On  the  third  day  1  got  up  steam  on  the  bare  possibility  of  find- 
ing an  ice.foot  below  the  ice  cliff  over  whicli  \'ince  had  fallen,  an<l  while  we  were 
preparing  to  weigh  Hare  was  seen  desi«nding  (he  hill  opjiosite  the  ship.     He  was 
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quickly  brought  on  board,  and  found  to  be  neither  froet-bitten  nor  in  any  way  hurt 
by  hie  expuHure;  he  hail  turned  ta  Unil  the  elediceH,  failed  to  do  Hr>,  wandered  aim- 
Icraly  about,  and  finally  lost  conscioiisneM!;  thirty-t^ix  hours  later  be  awoke,  to  find 
himwif  buried  in  enow  and  only  a  trifle  etiff.  He  imagined  it  to  be  the  morning  after 
the  accident,  ant)  wae  aalounde<l  to  team  tliat  he  had  slept  through  a  whole  day. 

On  taking  the  ship  around  to  the  acene  of  the  accident  we  found  an  ice-loot,  and  . 
it  wax  evident  that  Yince  niuitt  have  fallen  directly  into  the  sea  from  a  cliff  150  to 
20)  feet  in  height. 

When  Captain  Scott  uddresNed  the  ship^s  company  in  a  few  words 
after  service  on  the  following  Sunday,  there  wae  scai-cely  a  dry  eye. 
All  mourned  the  loss  of  their  comrade,  George  V'ince,  a  cheerful  and 
popular  messmate  and  an  excellent  seaman. 

The  winter  pas-sed  cheerfully.  Thei*e  were  plenty  of  amusements, 
but  there  wan  also  plenty  of  hard  work.  Mr.  Bernaccht  tended  bis 
magnetic  instruments  with  zealous  care,  and  took  regular  observations 
with  the  electrouieter.  The  temperature  and  salinity  of  sea  water  at 
various  depths  were  ascertained.  Mr.  Hodgson  waa  indefatigable  in 
all  weathers,  keeping  holes  open  in  the  ice  for  his  nets  and  fish  traps. 
Doctor  Wilson's  work,  as  regards  vertebrates,  is  exceedingly  valuable, 
and  I  am  assured  that  the  biological  collections  are  most  important 
and  will  form  one  of  the  great  features  of  the  expeditionj  The 
meteorology  is  under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Boyda,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  hia  care  and  diligence.  A  series  of  meteorological  observations 
for  two  years  in  77°  50'  S.,  more  than  500  miles  farther  south  than 
any  ship  has  ever  wintered  l»efore,  will  he  most  valuable. 

As  the  sun  began  to  return,  the  magnificent  range  of  mountains  to 
the  westward  began  to  appear  in  surpassing  grandeur.  The  glow  of 
the  sun  when  it  was  still  l>elow  the  horiz(m  just  caught  them,  and  the 
sides  facing  the  north  were  lit  up  with  a  pinkish-orange  tint,  the  other 
sides  Ijeingdark  and  shadowy.  In  September  the  early  spring  travel- 
ing commenced,  when  the  cold  was  even  more  intense  than  in  the 
autumn.  Itoj-ds  and  Skelton  were  the  chief  explorers  of  the  volcanic 
island  on  which  Krebus  and  Terror  rear  their  giant  cones.  With  four 
men  they  were  away  twenty-one  days,  with  the  thermometer  always 
—  40-,  and  once  as  low  aw  —  5S-.  This  cold  is  too  intense  for  sledg- 
ing, and  in  addition  they  encountered  a  furious  gale,  which  lasted  for 
five  days.  In  spite  of  the  weather,  Skelton  and  two  men  found  a  way 
over  the  big  ice  ridges  of  the  barrier  down  to  the  sea  edge,  using 
crampons  and  ice  axes,  and  being  roped  together.  A  close  examina- 
tion was  thus  made  of  the  position  where  the  barrier  abuts  upon  the 
land  at  Cape  Crozier.  In  a  subsequent  journey  Royds  found  the  post 
cairn  at  this  point  and  deposited  a  notice  for  the  relief  ship. 

There  were  several  sledging  journeys  for  short  distances  conducted 
by  the  scientific  staff,  chiefly  with  the  object  of  geological  investiga- 
tions, but  the  great  results  were  to  be  obtained  from  the  southern  and 
western  parties. 
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Captain  Scott  established  a  depot  60  miles  to  the  south  in  a  journey 
of  t«n  days, from  September  23  to  October  4,  when  there  was  a  heavy 
gale,  and  the  thermometer  fell  to  —51=.  On  November  1  be  wtarted 
with  IS  d(^,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Shaokleton  and  Doctor 
Wilson.  A  supporting  sledge  under  Lieutenant  Barne  went  as  far  as 
the  first  depot.  At  first  all  went  w.ell,  but  after  a  fortnight  the  dogs 
got  weaker  and  weaker,  and  a  long  tract  of  soft  snow  had  to  be 
crassed,  which  occupied  them  for  thirty  days,  bringing  the  sledges  up 
in  relays.  Practically  the  dogs  liecame  uselass.  The  explorei-s  had  to 
do  all  the  work  thenwelve-s.  But,  nothing  daunted,  the  gallant  men 
pushi^d  onward,  lightening  the  weight  by  leaving  a  depot  in  S*P  ;W  S. 

They  reached  82-  17'  S.  On  their  return  Lieutenant  Shackleton 
broke  a  blood  vessel,  and  was  only  juMt  able,  owing  to  bis  exti-aor- 
dinary  pluck,  to  keep  up  with  the  sledge;  while  Scott  and  Wilson, 
suffering  from  snow-blindness  and  hunger,  dragged  the  sledge  back, 
240  pounds  each,  and  reached  the  ship  on  February  4,  after  an  absence 
of  ninety-four  days. 

1  calculate  that  they  must  have  gone  over  981  statute  miles.  The 
story  will  be  told  by  Scott  himself — a  story  of  heroic  perseverance 
to  obtain  great  results;  a  story  which  is  unmatched  in  polar  annals. 
It  will  tell  us,  too,  of  new  geographical  facts  and  deductions  of  intense 
interest;  of  a  new  and  hitherto  unknown  world  in  the  far  south, 
reached  with  such  extreme  difficulty- 
Yet  even  here  Britannia's  flag  haH  thrown 
Her  Hbadow  on  the  ice,  anil  haileil  the  land  her  own. 

The  achievement  of  the  great  western  party,  dragging  sledges  over 
moimtains  ami  glaciers,  with  such  leadent  as  Armitage  and  Shackleton, 
is  only  second  to  Scott's  memorable  jotirney.  They  were  dragging 
240  pounds  per  man;  first  over  ^9  miles  of  sea  ice,  and  then  for  19 
miles  up  a  snow-fiUeti  valley  to  tile  foot  of  the  mountains.  They  also 
had  to  work  by  relays.  Crampon-s,  blocks  and  tackles,  ice  axes,  and 
crowbars  were  needed;  and  so  they  climlwd  the  ice  slopes  with  loaded 
sle<lgi's,  and  traveled  many  miles  over  Iwre  blue  glacier  amidst  mag- 
nilicent  scenery,  reaching  an  elevation  of  y,tKlO  feet,  at  a  distance  of 
142  statute  miles  inland  from  the  ship  as  the  crow  flies.  They  were 
fifty-three  days  away. 

The  lass  of  the  dogs  was  felt  as  a  great  ctilaniity,  Iwcause  each  dog 
was  given  in  charge  to  a  man,  who  became  much  attached  to  it.  There 
are,  however,  several  puppies. 

Another  calamity  was  the  los,s  of  all  the  boats,  which  during  the 
winter  got  frozen  into  a  mass  of  solid  ice.  After  hacking  at  this  ice 
for  months,  it  was  found  impossible  to  extricate  the  boats. 

But  now  all  the  traveling  parties  had  returned,  and  the  longed-for 
relief  ship  Momkuj  hove  in  sight  on  the  23d  of  last  January. 
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The  meeting  is  ncMjuainted  with  the  history  of  the  relief  ship;  how 
she  was  bought,  fitted  out,  equipped,  and  dispatched  last  year  hy  the 
Geographical  Society,  with  funds  saljscribed  almost  entirely  hy  our 
fellows.  We  all  know  the  grejit  dangers  of  polar  navigation,  and  that 
B  ship  in  those  regions  may  be  in  need  of  succor  after  the  first 
winter.  Conseijucntly,  annual  communication  lias  been  the  rule  with 
all  government  expeditions  since  the  Franklin  disa.iter.  We  were 
bound  to  follow  this  example,  and  the  necessity  for  our  action  has 
since  been  proved. 

The  JttiTiilny,  fitted  up  with  provisions,  including  a  good  supply  of 
frozen  meat,  and  coals  for  the  Dlscovrij,  left  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand, 
on  December  6,  and  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  Christmas  Day. 
She  is  commanded  by  Captain  Colbeck,  a  very  able  and  capable  ice 
navigator,  who  has  under  him  zealous  officers  and  a  good  crew.  In 
about  67'^  40'  S,  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  of  a  new  island, 
of  which  several  excellent  photographs  were  taken.  A  landing  was 
effected  and  a  survey  was  made;  it  was  named  Scott  Island, 

Outside  the  pack  the  Mornbig  encountered  a  heavy  southeast  gale, 
bergs  and  heavy  floe  pieces  Ijeing  a  source  of  continual  danger,  and  the 
ship  was  subjected  to  a  most  severe  sti-aining.  At  one  time  she  could 
show  no  canvas.  The  season  was  very  late  and  the  navigation  diffi- 
cult. But  Captain  Colbeck  followed  up  his  clew,  found  the  record  at 
Cape  Crozier,  and  finally  sighted  the  IJlscoverf/'s  masts. 

It  was  found  that  several  miles  of  ice  intervened  l>etween  the  two 
ships,  and  it  was  not  long  before  it  became  clear  that  the  ice  was  not 
likely  to  move  during  tliat  -season.  All  hands  at  once  went  to  work 
to  transfer  stores  and  provisions  on  sledges,  and  before  it  became 
necessary  to  depart  the  M'^nlng  had  supplied  14  tons  of  stores  and 
pi-ovisions  and  20  ton;)  of  coal.     But  there  was  barely  time. 

The  arrival  of  the  Mi/rtiing  was  most  providential,  but  she  leaves 
the  Dhtcin'erii  with  only  provisions  to  last  until  next  Januur}',  and  80 
tons  of  coal. 

In  returning,  the  Morning  was  in  some  danger  of  being  detained. 
She  was  l>eset,  but  was  saved  by  her  skillful  ice  navigation,  aided  by  a 
strong  southwesterly  gale.  Her  detention  would  have  been  a  terrible 
calamity.  She,  however,  returned  safely  to  Lyttelton,  New  Zealand, 
last  March. 

Captain  CoUwck  deserves  high  commendation  for  the  skill  and  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  a  very  arduous  and  difficult  voy^e;  for  bis 
excellent  judgment  in  finding  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Dixmrery,  his 
mpid  transfer  of  stores,  and  the  seamanlike  qualities  which  enabled 
him  to  work  his  vessel  safely  out  of  the  ice  under  circumstan<'es  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty.  The  officers  worked  under  him  with  ze«l  and 
intelligence,  and  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  excellent  throughout  the 
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It  will  be  seen  that  a  second  voyage  of  the  Mornlug  is  al)soIutely 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  our  gallant  countrj'men.  There  are  37  souls 
in  the  Antarctic  ice,  consisting  of  5  naval  officers,  1  officer  of  the  naval 
reserve,  5  members  of  the  seientitic  staff,  24  naval  seamen  and  marines, 
and  2  other  good  men.  We  have  a  balance  of  £7,000.  Only  a  small 
additional  sura  is  needed,  n;imely,  £12,000.  Without  it  those  heroes 
who  have  done  bo  much  for  science  and  their  country's  credit  will  be 
in  grave  peril. 

We  must  provide  for  wagcH  for  l>oth  ships  ;  we  must  send  out  the 
means  of  blasting  and  forcing  the  Dmujvery  out  of  her  icy  prison  ;  we 
must  repair  the  Morning,  so  terribly  strained  and  knocked  about ;  we 
must  store  her  with  coal  and  provisions. 

There  are  difficulties  and  dangers  yet,  but  the  chief  dangers. are 
Unaneial.  Our  gallant  Colbeck  and  his  people  will  overcome  the  rest. 
Meanwhile,  the  heroic  Discoverers  are  still  working  for  us  at  their 
numerous  observations  imder  increasing  haitlships  caused  by  the  small 
stock  of  coal.  They  have  full  faith  in  us,  and  that  the  needful  funds 
will  be  found  by  us.  Look  once  more  at  your  maps.  Look  at  their 
discoveries.  Do  not  these  men  deserve  well  of  their  country  ?  Will 
not  their  country  recognize  their  services?  I  feel  sure  that  it  will, 
and  that  we  shall  yet  welcome  them  all  here  after  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  glorious  achievements  that  have  ever  adorned  our 
geographical  annals. 

NoTK  ON  rns  A-JTARCTic  Skbtch-map. — Afl  the  complete  charta  showing  the  reHulta 
of  the  sun-eya  made  by  Captain  S«>tt-pnil  the  officera  serving  under  him  have  not 
yet  been  received,  the  map  of  the  Antarctic  regions  whieh  accompaniee  thie  paper 
must  lie  considered  as  only  provisionBl.  It  has  been  prepared  from  all  the  informa- 
tion at  present  available,  including  the  rei>ort  whioh  Captain  Scott  has  addressed  to 
the  presidents  at  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Royal  Geographical  SocietJ'.  A  rough 
sketch  of  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Diseovenj  by  Lieutenant  Bame,  and  another  of 
Erebus  and  Terror  Island  by  lieutenant  Royda,  have  furnished  the  ba^is  for  the 
enlarged  inset  plan,  Initthe  remainder  of  the  new  work  has  been  drawn  from  letters 
and  reports,  in  which  are,  however,  given  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  several 
positions.  The  trai'k  of  the  Morning  has  been  approximately  laid  down,  from  a  pre- 
liminary chart  on  a  small  scale,  by  Lieutenant  Evans  and  sent  home  by  Captain 
Colbeck.  Lieutenant  ^hackleton  has,  wince  his  return,  looked  over  a  proof  of  the 
map  and  made  several  corrections,  but  until  the  complete  charts,  based  upon 
numerous  observations  and  careful  surveys,  arrive,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
^ve  anything  more  than  an  approximate  idea  of  the  geographical  work  of  the 
expedition.  Upon  the  present  map  the  newly  discovered  land  is  shown  in  red, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  coast  line  has  been  principally  taken  from  the  Admiralty 
charts  and  other  material. 
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THE  SWEDISH  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION- 
By  Ono  NoRDENaKiSLn  anh  OrnERS. 


I.  Summary  of  Events. 

By  llie  Edftok  (ir  The  (Jemiraphicai.  Joubnau 

We  print  below  &  summary  of  the  acientific  results  of  the  Swedish 
Antarctic  Expedition  of  19*12-3,  kindly  communicated  to  us  by  Doctor 
Xordenskioid.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  preface  this  by  an  outline 
of  the  course  of  the  expedition  from  the  time  when  the  Aiitarctic 
steamed  north,  on  February  21,  1902,  after  leaving  the  leader  and  his 
five  companions  in  the  inhospitable  neighborhood  of  Snow  Hill,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  northward-pointing  land  mass  known  as  Louis 
Philippe  Land.  The  first  business  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
explorers  was  the  erection  of  houses  and  observatories,  after  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  explore  the  neighborhood  by  means  of  a  boat 
excursion.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced 
for  work  of  the  kind,  the  movcmontjj  of  the  pack  placing  the  boat  in 
frequent  danger.  Enough  was  done  to  show  that  Seymour  Island,  as 
well  as  that  on  whk-h  the  winter  station  had  been  established,  was 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  representing  the  supposed 
Admiralty  Inlet;  l)ut  further  exploration  had  to  be  postponed  until 
the  sea  should  once  more  be  frozen  over.  The  territic  gales  experi- 
enced during  the  winter  and  the  work  done  during  that  trying  period 
are  spoken  of  in  Doctor  Nordenskiold's  paper,  and  we  may  therefore 
pass  on  to  the  first  important  sledge  expedition,  which  was  l>egun  on 
September  30,  the  leader  being  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Sobral 
and  the  sailor  Jonasen.  Of  the  two  sledges  taken,  one  only  could  be 
pulled  by  the  dogs,  the  numbers  of  which  had  sadly  diminished  by 
this  time.  Progress  was  therefore  somewhat  slow.  It  soon  proved 
that  the  outer  fringe  of  islands  was  backed  by  a  continuous  mainland, 
connecting  Louis  Philippe  I<and  with  King  Oscar  Land  farther  south. 
The  space  between  the  islands  was  occupied  by  ice  plains,  terminating 
in  a  precipitous  ice  wall,  and  apparently  r('seml>ljng  the  surface  of 
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Rosses  famous  Iranier  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria  Land.  Tlie  surface 
was  generally  smooth,  but,  a.s  was  found  by  the  British  explorers  in 
the  opposite  heinisphci-e,  the  approach  to  the  land  was  barred  by 
formidable  crpvasses,  rendering  it  impossible  to  obtain  seat  meat  for 
the  dogs,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  Iwgin  the  return  journey  on 
Ot'tober  21,  or  earlier  than  had  l>een  anticipated,  the  station  being 
again  reached  on  Noveniher  4. 

During  the  summer  the  galeei  ceased  almost  entirely,  and  little 
change  in  the  ice  occurred,  this  being  the  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  Antarctic  to  reach  the  station  to  take  home  the  explorers.  The 
second  winter  which  tbey  were  thus  forced  to  spend  at  the  station 
pi-oved  far  better  than  the  former  as  regards  the  gales  experienced, 
but  the  renewal  of  sledge  expeditions,  apart  from  some  minor  trips, 
was  again  reserved  for  the  spring.  On  September  20,  Doctor  Norden- 
skiold  started,  with  the  sailor  Jonasen  as  his  only  companion,  intend- 
ing to  examine  the  channels  northward  in  the  direction  of  Erebus  Gulf. 
This  was  reached  on  October  12,  when  the  explorers  unexpectedly  met 
with  Doctor  Andereson  and  Lieutenant  Duse,  who  had  spent  the  winter 
in  that  locality  without  any  suitable  equipment,  having  left  the  Ant- 
arctic  at  the  end  of  1902,  in  order  to  tiy  to  reach  the  winter  station 
overland.  They  had  since  heard  nothing  of  the  ship.  Returning  in 
company  to  the  winter  station,  they  arrived  in  time  to  greet  the 
appearance  of  the  Ai^entine  gunboat  Vru</iiay  (Captain  Irizar),  which 
arrived  on  November  8,  still  without  news  of  the  Anlarctk:  The 
very  same  night  their  fears  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  were  set  at  rest 
by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Larson  and  four  men,  who  had  made  their 
way  from  the  spot  where  the  crew  had  wintered  after  the  loss  of  the 
ship,  the  fate  of  which  was  thus  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 
other  parties.  The  catastrophe  had  occurred  when  the  Antarctic  was 
about  20  vaWca  south  from  Dundee  Island,  the  ship  having  been 
crushed  by  the  ice  pressure  cHusod  by  a  violent  gale  on  January  10, 
and  finally  abandoned  on  February  12,  the  crew  making  their  way 
amid  great  difficulties  to  Paulet  Island.  The  various  parties  l>eing 
happily  reunited  on  the  arrival  of  the  Uruguay  at  the  last-named 
island  on  Novenil>er  11,  the  homeward  voyage  was  commenced. 

II.  SciKNTiFic  Work  at  the  Winter  Station. 

By  Dr.  ()tti>  NoRnENHKiJtLD. 

Wc  arrived  at  the  place  selected  for  our  winter  station,  at  the  foot 
of  Snow  Hill,  in  Admiralty  Inlet,  on  February  12,  l!t02.  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  our  ship,  the  Anfurctii;  finally  left  us,  not  for  some  months, 
as  we  expected,  but  never  to  return.  The  members  of  the  winter 
party,  besides  myself,  were  Doctor  Bodman,  meteorologist  and  magne- 
tician;  Doctor  Ekelof,  physician  and  bacteriologist;  Lieutenant  Sobral, 
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of  the  Argentine  navy,  assistant  met«orologit4t,  and  two  sailor's.  Aa 
soon  as  possible  the  observations  were  started,  and  the  scientific  work 
was  carried  on  without  interruption  until  November  8,  1£*03,  the  day 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Argentine  relief  expedition,  commanded  by 
Captain  Irizar. 

in  the  preliminary  plan  of  the  expedition  the  meteorological  obser- 
vations are  entered  as  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  our  work. 
But  it  is  not  only  their  intrinsic  interest  that  makes  me,  in  trying  to 
give  a  general  view  of  the  physical  geography  of  the  region,  begin 
with  a  discussion  of  our  meteorological  observations.  In  fact,  not  only 
is  the  climate  of  that  region  of  specially  great  geographical  importance, 
but  there  are  some  rather  unexpected  features  that  seem  to  lond  that 
section  of  our  results  a  peculiar  interest. 

The  principal  meteorological  features  of  the  region  appear  in  the 
following  table,  communicated  by  Doctor  Bodman,  and  comprising  the 
approximate  monthly  means  of  temperature,  barometic  pressure,  and 
velocity  of  the  wind: 
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The  minimum  for  the  whole  time_was  in  August,  IDOa,  —i'2.HV'; 
thr.  maximum  in  the  .same  month  of  August,  1903,  -tS.74". 

As  other  meteorological  questions  will  soon  be  discussed  more 
exten.sively  by  Dotrtor  Bodman,  I  here  restrict  my.self  to  those  niOMt 
iniportniit  for  the  climate,  viz,  the  t<'mperature  and  the  velocity  of  the 
ivind.  Tho  first  thing  shown  by  this  table  is  the  unexpectedly  low 
mean  temperature.  According  to  approximate  calculations  of  our 
astronomical  observations,  the  situation  of  the  winter  station  was  in 
64'='  22'  south  and  57  '  west.  The  nearest  places  where  meteorolog- 
ical observations  have  been  carried  out  during  a  time  of  sufficient 
Ifiigth  are  at  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  region  wliere  the  Btlglca  wintered, 
and  from  the  results  thus  obtained  we  might  have  expected  to  findi 
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long  continued,  and  bring  the  warmest  weather.  It  is  these  differences 
thatbringoutanothercliaracterbticof  theclimate — its  great  variability. 
The  variations  from  daj'  to  day  are  in  winter  time  greater,  as  in  most 
other  regions  of  the  world,  and,  as  far  as  our  short  experience  goes, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  this  also  holdn  good  from  year  to  year. 
Though  the  mean  temperature  of  these  two  winters  is  nearly  the  same, 
the  difference  between  the  two  is  very  great.  In  the  first  year  the 
southwest  storms  were  absolutely  overwhelming,  alternating  with 
periods  of  calm,  wanner  weather.  In  the  second  year  the  calm  periods 
were  generally  colder,  and,  at  least  during  the  first  part  of  the  winter, 
very  common  and  long  continued,  and  to  this  cause  during  the  second 
half  were  due  long  periods  of  warm  northerly  winds. 

In  the  closest  connection  with  that  state  of  the  weather  stand  the  ice 
conditions.  After  the  winter  of  11102,  with  its  southwest  storms,  came 
a  summer  that  was  not  only  the  coldest  hitherto  known  in  any  region 
of  the  world,  but  also,  and  that  to  our  bad  luck,  marked  M'  an  a<:cu- 
mulation  of  ice  such  as  never  has  been  seen  in  that  region.  It  was  in 
the  battle  with  that  ice  that  the  AritarHic  was  lost,  but  it  may  be  said 
that  we  on  the  station  had  really  no  reason  for  uneasiness,  as  never, 
except  perhaps  for  two  or  three  days,  was  the  sea  in  our  neighborhood 
so  free  from  ice  as  to  render  the  arrival  of  the  ship  probable.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  the  north  and  northwest 
winds  would  cause  large  openings  in  the  ice,  and  after  the  strong  gales 
in  August  to  October,  1903,  the  second  summer  started  with  an  almost 
clear  sea,  and  probably  this  year  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  summer  of 
1893-4,  when  Larsen  made  his  well-known  voyage  south. 

During  our  stay  I  brought  together  rich  material  from  investiga- 
tions on  the  ice,  both  sea  ice  and  land  ice,  and  especially  that  typii'al 
Antarctic  ice  cap  of  Snow  Hill — it-s  temperature  compared  with  that  of 
the  sea  ice  and  the  soil,  its  movement,  surface  structure,  and  stratifica- 
tion. Interesting  is  the  great  accumulation  of  snow  during  the  sum- 
mer 1902-3,  which  is  important  for  explaining  the  formation  of  such 
ice  caps  and  their  great  extension  in  those  regions;  a  few  years  such 
as  this  would  cover  the  whole  Tegion  with  snow. 

Because  of  this  accumulation  the  land  ice  forms  at  all  seasons  an  easy 
traveling  road,  and  only  where  there  are  large  crevasses  it  might  lie 
difficult  to  pass  in  .summer  time.  On  the  contrary,  just  aa  in  the  north, 
so  also  here  the  sea  ice  is  during  the  summer  to  a  great  extent  covered 
by  water,  making  the  traveling  very  difficult.  But  even  if  this  had 
not  been  the  case  we  could  not  have  used  the  first  summer  for  distant 
sledge  traveling,  as  wo  had  then  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  Antarctic, 
and  later  to  provide  ourselves  with  the  supplies  necessary  for  another 
wintering.  All  sledge  work,  therefore,  was  mainly  during  the  two 
springs.  Its  results  have  been  the  survey  of  the  coast  with  its  outly- 
ing islands  from  the  end  of  Louis  Philippe  Land  to  our  southt^most 
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point  in  66^  soutli,  Q^"^  west.  The  accompanying  i-ough  sketch-map, 
compiled  by  Lieutenant  Duse,  gives  an  idea  of  the  general  geography 
of  the  region  rather  different  from  older  mapd.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  mainland  from  Loui^  Philippe  Land  past  King  Oscar  Land 
forms  a  narrow  strip  of  high  mountainous  land,  the  continuation  of 
Uraham  Land.  Farther  on  in  the  same  direction,  Joinville  Inland 
seems  really  an  archipelago  of  islands.  East  of  the  mainland  we  find 
two  other  island  groups,  divided  by  the  wide  gulf  extending  Iwtween 
Bnow  Hill  and  Robertson  Island. 

The  northern  archipelago  is  divided  from  the  mainland  by  a  broad 
channel  studded  with  islands.  It  consists  of  two  groups,  divided  by 
Admiralty  Sound,  with  its  two  islands,  Cockburn  and  Lockycr. 
Inside  of  this  strait  the  principal  mass  of  land  is  divided  by  a  narrow 
winding  channel  into  two  large  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  with 
Mount  Haddington  for  its  highest  point,  I  propose  to  call,  after  its 
discoverer,  James  Boss  Island.  Though  in  cold  summers  the  ice  in 
those  channels  and  straits  does  not  break  up,  it  is  probable  that  there 
is  in  other  years  much  open  water. 

Very  different  is  the  aspect  of  the  southern  "archipelago."  No 
real  islands  exist  here;  even  the  mildest  summer  will  not  melt  away 
the  ice  so  as  to  allow  a  boat  to  come  round  any  of  the  ishinds.  All 
visible  land  consists  of  nunataks  rising  out  of  a  high,  extensive  mass 
of  ice.  Still,  I  believe  it  is  very  probable  that  should  once  there  come 
a  change  to  a  warmer  climate,  then  the  ice  would  be  found  to  rest  for 
a  great  part  in  a  shallow  sea,  and  nut  only  on  the  land,  forming  in 
reality  a  connection  between  the  mainland  and  a  group  of  outlying 
islands.  The  mainland,  so  far  as  known,  is  composed  of  crystalline 
rocks,  mostly  granites,  and  also  porphyries,  and,  as  shown  by  Doctor 
Andersson,  though  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  of  folded  sedimentary 
rocks  of  pre -Cretaceous  age.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  parts  of  the 
eastern  archipelago,  young  volcanic  rocks  are  in  predominance,  while 
granitoid  rocks  arc  entirely  wanting.  What  is  found  is  mostly  basalt, 
and  to  a  great  extent  tufaceous  i-ocks,  sometimes  belonging  to  types 
of  great  petrographical  interest.  I  need  not  state  that,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  geological  difference,  the  mountain  forms  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country  show  very  marked  contrasts. 

Among  the  southern  nunataks  I  have  only  observed  volcanic  rocks. 
Besides  those,  there  occurs  in  the  northern  region,  around  our  station, 
another  far  more  interesting  series  of  rocks.  Those  are  the  f  ossilifer- 
ous  sedimentary  rocks,  generally  sandstones,  that  are  to  be  found 
cropping  out  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  the  volcanic  series  in  most 
parta  of  Koss  Island,  and  also  on  Cockburn  Island,  and  which  form 
the  whole  of  the  two  large  outlying  islands.  Snow  Hill  and  Seymour 
islands.  The  studj'  of  those  rocks  and  their  fossils  will  Ih'  of  great 
interest  for  the  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  those  regions  in  former 
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times,  though  it  in,  of  course,  impossible  at  this  time  to  go  further 
into  the  matter.  The  whole  formation  is  generally  very  rich  in  rather 
well-preserved  fossils,  belonging  to  numerous  groups  of  marine  forms. 
In  the  lower  part  ammonites  are  common,  and  the  age  must  be  con- 
sidered as  Mesozoic;  higher  up  those  are  wanting,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  strata  here  pass  into  the  Tertiary. 

It  is  in  those  upper  (Strata  that  1  found  numerous  plant  remain;^,  and 
also  remains  of  some  vertebrate  animals,  showing  not  only  that  in  a 
period  geologically  not  very  distant,  land  has  existed  in  this  region, 
but  also  that  the  climate  was  at  that  time  mild,  and  the  land  covered 
by  vegetation  and  inhabited  by  animals.  There  is  in  all  this,  in  the 
whole  configuration  of  the  country  as  well  as  in  its  geology,  a  very 
marked  analogy  to  Patagonia,  and  further  studies  may  prove  the 
resemblance  to  be  still  greater.  Even  the  inner  channels  are  interest- 
ing, because  of  their  analogy  with  the  great  plains  and  the  lakes  on 
the  ca.steni  side  of  the  Cordillera.  But  it  seems  undeniable  that  there 
are  great  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  southern  Coi-dillera  and  the 
Antarctic  mountain  chain,  and  more  investigation  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  possible  to  consider  this  part  of  Antarctica  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  South  American  continent  or  not. 

Of  our  other  investigations  I  will  here  only  mention  the  bacterio- 
logical work.  Just  as  in  the  Arctic  regions,  bacteria  are  also  here 
scarce;  but  Doctor  Ekel6f  has  made  the  intei'esting  observation  that 
in  the  upper  layers  of  the  soil  there  is  to  be  found  a  comparatively 
rich  flora. 

Our  studies  came  to  rather  an  abrupt  end  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Argentina  relief  expedition,  a.s  we  thought  we  had  reasons  to  expect 
that  we  should  have  a  good  deal  of  the  summer  at  our  disposal.  Still, 
the  time  has  been  long,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  been  an  advantage  that 
the  scientitic  work  could  Ym  continued  two  years  instead  of  one. 

III.   The   Scientific   Operations   on    Board   thk   Antarctic   in 

THE   SUMMEB   1902-1'.I03. 
By  Dr.  J.  Gu.\n-ar  Anderssos. 

On  Noveml>er  5,  IStU'i,  the  Antnrctie  left  Ushuaia  for  the  south. 
The  ship  had  been  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  coming  cruise  in  the 
Antarctic  sea:  a  full  supply  of  coal  was  taken  on  boaitl,  together  with 
some  additional  provisions  in  case  of  having  to  winter,  A  plan  for  a 
relief  expedition  was  sent  to  Sweden  and  to  the  Scandinavian  general 
consulate  in  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

As  1  had  been  told  that  coal  had  been  recently  discovered  in  Toke- 
nikaBay,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Fuegian  ,\rchipelago,  I  so  arranged 
our  route  southward  that  we  stopped  two  days  in  this  bay  to  survey 
the  coal -bearing  formation.    Thisled  to  an  unexpected  result,  i^lnsteadi 
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of  what  I  had  expected  to  meet  here,  an  isolated  pat«h — like  that  in 
Slogget  Bay— of  the  Tertiary  formation,  with  plant  fosfiilsand  lignite, 
which  is  widely  distributed  in  northern  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  more  recent  than  the  folding  period  of  the  Fiiegian  cordillera, 
1  found  a  strongly  folded  sedimentary  series,  chiefly  a  cong;loraerate, 
with  marine  shells  and  trunks  of  driftwood.  The  sedimentarj"  beds 
were  traversed  by  eruptive  diketi.  Unfortunately  my  collections  from 
this  place  were  lost  with  the  Antarctic.  For  this  reason  I  can  not  give 
any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  sedimentary  beds  nor  the 
petrological  character  of  the  eruptions  traversing  them.  Moreover, 
1  have  decided  to  return  to  Tekenika  Bay  to  survey  in  detail  this 
locality,  as  it  will  evidently  contribute  to  deciding  the  unsettled  age 
of  the  Fuegian  cordillera. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  November  7  the  Antarctic  crossed  the  latitude 
of  Cape  Horn  to  the  west  of  Hermit  Island,  and  in  the  night  of  the  Hth 
to  lUth  of  the  same  month,  in  latitude  59'^  30'  south,  longitude  66^  west, 
we  passed  the  first  water-worn  floes  of  drift  sea  ice,  the  fii-st  iceberg 
having  been  sighted  the  previous  day.  As  soon  as  we  had  entered  the 
region  of  drift  ice,  I  started  regular  observations  on  the  f  requencj-  and 
size  of  sea  ice  and  icebergs.  These  running  observations  were  carried 
on  by  me  up  to  my  departure  from  the  ship  on  December  29,  and  aft«r 
that  they  were  continued  by  Mr.  Skottsberg. 

On  November  11-12  we  mot  the  dense  pack  in  latitude  £1°  south, 
and  only  after  isn  days^  hard  work  did  Captain  Larsen  force  a  way  to 
the  open  coast  water  outside  the  South  Shetland  Islands.  Between 
Smith  Island  and  Snow  Jsland  we  entered  Bransfield  Strait,  practically 
free  from  ice.  November  23-24  we  visited  Deception  Island,  but 
foimd  its  crater  covered  by  unbroken  ice.  From  here  we  steered  for 
the  eastern  end  of  Livingstone  Island,  where  a  short  landing  was  made. 
During  all  this  time  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  broad  strait  we  distinctly  sighted  the  snow-clad  plateaus 
and  lofty  peaks  round  the  Orleans  channel^the  old  Trinity  Land. 
But  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  Middle  Island,  which  is  marked  on  the 
charts  as  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  between  McFarlane  Sound 
and  Astrolabe  Island;  on  the  following  day  (25th)  we  crossed  the 
position  of  the  nonexisting  island,  and  here  dropped  the  lead  in  800 
fathoms.  On  the  previous  day,  in  a  sounding  between  Deception  and 
Livingstone  islands,  in  534  fathoms  depth,  we  had  found  a  remarkably 
low-bottom  temperature  of  29^  Fahrenheit.  An  examination  of  the 
intermediate  depths  at  the  sounding  station  of  Middle  Island,  gave 
the  result  that  Bransiield  Strait  repeats  the  typical  bj'drograpbical 
condition  of  all  ice-bearing  parts  of  the  ocean— a  superficial  laj'er  and 
a  deep-water  rnaaa,  both  characterized  by  low  toHipeiuture,  and 
between  them  a  body  of  relatively  warm  water.  But  this  sectioa 
shows  two  remarkable  features;  the  intermediate   warm,current  is 
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here  faintly  developed,  and  in  consequence  a  very  large  part  of  the 
section  is  occupied  by  the  bottom  water,  the  temperature  of  which  is 
only  29.66°  to  29^  Fahrenheit,  the  latter  at  the  bottom  itself.  This 
bottom  temperatui'e  is  uomewhat  below  the  minimum  deep  temperature 
hitherto  observed  in  the  ocean  (the  Norwegian  Sea,  bottom  tempera- 
ture 29.3°  Fahrenheit),  and  it  is  quite  exceptional  in  the  south  polar 
regions,  the  bottom  tempei-ature  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean  being  about 
31°  Fabi-enheit.  Evidently  Bransfield  Strait  is  an  isolated  basin, 
separated  from  the  open  ocean  by  submarine  shelves,  which  admit  only 
a  very  limited  renewal  of  the  warm  water.  Later  on  in  the  summer 
we  got  more  sections  and  single  soundings  in  Bran-sfield  Strait.  The 
maximum  depth  observed  was  826  fathoms,  near  to  Bridgeman  Island. 

In  January  of  the  same  year  (1902),  before  establishing  the  winter 
station,  Doctor  KordenskiOld,  with  the  Anturvtic,  made  a  two  days' 
excursion  along  the  coast  of  Graham  Land  southwest  from  Astrolabe 
Island.  As  a  result  of  this  visit  he  was  convinced  that  here  runs 
a  continuous  coast  line,  and  that  the  Orleans  channel  of  Duuiont 
d'Urville  and  the  Belgica  (later  Gerlache)  Strait  of  the  Belgian  expe- 
dition form  parts  of  the  same  far-extending  channel.  But  the  ques- 
tion was  in  some  principal  points  unsettled,  becau.se  of  the  difficulty 
of  reaching  an  incontestable  connection  with  the  Belgian  chart.  Now, 
we  had  to  clear  it  up  decisively,  and  in  the  time — November  26  to 
December  5 — Lieutenant  Duse  carried  out  a  survey  od  the  scale  of 
1:300,000  of  the  region  between  Astrolabe  Island  and  Cape  Murray 
(Cape  Neyt  of  the  Belgian  chart).  During  this  time  the  hard-working 
cartographer  arranged  the  course  of  the  ship  so  as  best  to  suit  his  sur- 
vey, we  other  scientists  taking  the  chances  thus  offered  for  our  own 
work.  At  every  landing  that  Mr.  Duse  made  to  get  hearings  and 
astronomical  oliservations  he  was  followed  by  the  botanist  and  the 
geologist;  Mr.  K,  A.  Andersson,  in  the  meantime,  with  trawlings 
from  the  ship,  making  collections  of  the  luxuriant  marine  fauna. 
These  days  in  the  Orleans  channel  we  remember  as  a  most  happy 
time  of  full  and  profitable  activity,  the  only  regret  being  that  the 
larger  mass  of  its  rich  collections  no  longer  exists. 

On  December  5,  the  survey  of  the  Orleans  Channel  being  finished, 
we  headed  for  the  sound  between  the  mainland  and  Joinville  Island  in 
order  to  proceed  to  the  winter  station.  Cheerfully  we  spoke  of  the 
approaching  meeting  with  XordenskiOld  and  his  comrades,  and  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  their  reception  on  board,  but  events  turned  out 
far  otherwise  than  wc  expected  and  many  a  lonely  day  had  to  pass 
before  we  reached  our  friends  on  Snow  Hill.  The  sound  inside  Join- 
ville Island  we  always  found  filled  with  heavy,  hummocky  drift  ice; 
and  Erebus  and  Terror  Gnlf,  as  far  as  we  could  sight  it  from  the  sound, 
looked  like  a  dazzling  white  plain  without  a  single  space  of  open  water 
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visible.  Here  all  effort-*  to  penetrate  the  pack  would  evidently  be  use- 
less, at  least  for  the  next  few  weeks,  and  Captain  I^arsen  determined  to 
try  outside  of  Joinville  Island.  On  the  northern  coast  of  this  island 
we  again  luet  the  edge  of  the  dense  pack,  which  we  followed  in  a 
northerly  direction,  eagerly  looking  for  an  opening  to  the  cast  and 
Houth.  JS'Juth  from  the  Elephant  Islands  the  Antarctic  got  caught  by 
the  ice  and  drifted  with  it  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  On  December 
15  (latitude  61^  35'  south,  longitude  53"^  west)  we  had  drifted  outside 
the  Bransfield  basin,  as  was  proved  by  a  sounding  at  89:2  fathoms,  a 
bottom  temperature  of  31, 2S'^  F.,  the  normal  deep  temperature  of 
the  open  Antarctic  Ocean.  Two  days  later,  the  ice  having  slackened 
so  as  to  permit  the  ship  moving,  Captain  Larsen  made  his  way  back 
westwai-d  to  open  water.  We  now  returned  to  the  sound  inside 
Joinville  Inland,  only  to  find  the  ice  conditions  here  unaltered.  The 
cliances  of  reaching  the  winter  station  with  the  ship  at  this  time 
seemed  very  bad,  and  we  sought  to  realize  a  plan  that  had  been  under 
preparation  during  the  last  two  weeks.  On  December  29  Mr.  Duae, 
Sailor  Grunden,  and  I  were  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  sound  to 
try  sledging  round  the  gulf  to  get  into  communication  with  Snow  Hill, 
The  movements  of  the  Antarctic  from  this  day  to  the  final  di.-iaster  will 
be  reported  by  another  band."  The  only  thiifg  that  remains  to  tell 
here  is  the  fate  of  the  scientific  materials  on  board  at  this  time. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  our  collections  of  earlier  times  by  the 
expedition  had  been  sent  home  from  Port  Stanley  and  Ushuaia, 
Before  we  left  Port  Stanley  the  last  time  (September,  1902),  I  had  left 
another  large  part  of  our  collections  in  charge  of  the  Colonial  CJovem- 
mentand  of  the  Falkland  Island  Company.  All  zoological,  botanical, 
and  geological  material  that  could,  if  wanted,  be  worked  out  by  foreign 
hands  was  deposited  here.  My  private  geological  notebooks,  as  well 
as  all  the  materials  in  charge  of  Mr.  Duse  (meteorological  and  hydro- 
graphical  journals,  cartographical  material),  were  kept  on  board  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  We  are  highlj'  indebted  to 
Captain  Larsen  and  the  two  .-icientists  remaining  with  him  onboard 
for  saving  all  the  notebooks,  journals,  etc.  Only  the  cartographical 
material  from  South  Georgia  could  not  be  found  by  tliem,  and  it  was 
conse<iuently  lost  with  the  ship.  The  collections  made  on  the  second 
visit  to  Tierra  del  Fuego  were  kept  on  iKtard,  and  the  most  of  these, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  collections  obtained  during  that  last  summered 
work  in  the  south,  had  to  be  left  on  board  when  the  sinking  ship  was 
abandoned.  But  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  Messrs.  K.  A.  Andersson 
and  Skottsberg  that  they,  in  the  days  when  the  fate  of  the  ship  was 
already  evident,  selected  the  most  valuable,  portable  parts  of  their 
collections,  which  they  took  to  Paulet  Island,  and  thus  saved  them. 
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IV.  The  SL^:DllK  Expedition  fhom  thb  "Antarctic." 
By  Dr.  J.  Gunnab  ANDEHaBo-i. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  December,  we  had  found  that  tlie  impene- 
trable pack  in  every  direction  stopped  the  ship  in  its  pasf-age  toward 
the  winter  station,  I  determined  to  try  to  reach  Snow  Hill  by  a  sledge 
voyage  round  Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf.  Mr.  Duse  instantly  expressed 
hia  desire  to  take  part  in  the  proposed  trip,  and  also  the  third  member 
wanted.  Sailor  T.  Grunden,  joined  volnntarily. 

Without  any  special  etiuipment  for  sledge  traveling,  and  starting 
along  an  unknown  coast,  we  evidently  entered  on  a  rather  doubtful  and 
hazardous  undertaking,  but  the  situation  required  everything  possible 
to  be  tried.  As  .soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  were  made,  we 
landed  in  a  bay  on  the  mainland  (west)  coast  of  the  sound  inside  Join- 
ville  Island  where  a  depot  of  provisions  was  erected.  Before  the 
departure  the  following  was  agreed  with  Captain  Larson:  That  (1)  if 
the  sledge  party  reached  the  station,  we  should  wait  there  for  the 
Antarctic  until  February  10,  but  after  that  date  bring  Nordenskiold 
and  his  comrades  out  to  our  starting  point.  In  this  case  Larson  had  to 
pick  us  up  at  the  place  agreed  on  between  February  25  and  March  10. 
(2)  If  the  Antarctic  reached  the  station,  and  we  did  not  appear  there 
by  January  25,  Larson  had  to  look  for  us  at  our  depot. 

On  the  night  following  our  landing,  we  started  in  a  sou tb-south west 
direction  across  the  inland  ice,  and  on  the  second  day  we  made  an 
unexpected  discovery.  Having  reached  an  ice  shed  we  faced  a  broad 
sound  with  scattered  islands.  This  sound  we  had  to  cross  to  reach 
a  snow-covered  land  lying  some  22  miles  distant  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion. The  sea  ice  was  at  this  season  in  a  very  miserable  state,  covered 
with  large  fresh-water  pools.  Those  were  getting  deejwr  and  formed 
a  regular  network  as  we  approached  the  last-named  land,  which  we 
reached  (.lanuary  3,  1903)  only  after  a  desperat*  wading  and  with  all 
our  effects  thoroughly  wet.  Aft«r  having  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
gently  sloping  inland  ice,  we  got  a  free  view  all  round  that  cleared  up 
our  position.  The  land  where  we  were  standing  formed  in  reality  a 
large  island  on  the  north  side  of  the  water  called  by  Sir  James  Ross, 
Sidney  Herbert  Bay,  which  in  fact  runs  far  inland  and  joins  our  island 
inside  with  the  broad  water  that  we  had  just  passed.  Sidney  Herbert 
Sound  was  all  over  a  bluish  surface  of  water-covered  ice,  quite  similar 
to  that  on  which  we  had  just  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  along  the  shores 
there  were  in  some  places  broad  spaces  where  the  ice  was  entirely  gone, 
As  we  could  not  think  of  crossing  this  sound,  we  could  only  give  up 
our  plan  and  return  to  the  depot,  which  we  reached  on  January  13. 
Here  the  weeks  passed  without  the  Antiirctic  reappearing,  and  in  the 
middle  of  February  we  began  to  make  prejiarations  for  the  chance  that 
we  might  be  forced  to  winter  here.     On  March  10,  the  time  to  expect 
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the  abip  v/aa  due,  and  the  following  day  our  stone  hut  was  ready  for 
use.  The  depot  had  been  established  only  for  the  time  until  the  ship 
flhouid  return,  and  was  thus  insufficient  for  wintering.  Some  hundred 
penguins  were  killed  to  supply  us  with  fresh  meat,  and  seal  blubber 
was  used  as  fuel. 

The  winter  passed  without  accident,  but  with  a  complete  lack  of 
intellectual  employment.  On  September  29  we  started  again  for  the 
station  on  Snow  Hill,  were  stopped  for  three  days  in  a  violent  snow- 
storm, and  then  went  on  slowly  in  unsettled  weather.  On  October  12, 
traveling  along  the  coast  of  the  above-mentioned  island,  we,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  unexpectedly  met  with  Nordenskiold,  who  had 
reached  this  region  through  a  large  interior  channel  just  then  discovered 
by  him.  Loading  our  effects  upon  his  dog  sledge,  we  continued  the 
journey  pleasantly  through  Sidney  Herbert  Sound  and  outside  Mount 
Haddington.  AfU^r  four  days'  traveling  in  splendid  weather,  we 
reached  Snow  Hill  on  October  16. 

Our  sledge  party  was  dispatched  from  the  Antarctic  to  fulfill  a  duty 
that  we  failed  to  carry  out  in  face  of  natural  obstacles  which  we  could 
not  master.  The  scientific  results  of  our  undertaking  are  very  limited. 
Living  during  the  winter  in  a  misery  of  dirt  and  darkness,  and  want- 
ing also  the  simplest  instruments,  we  were  unable  to  make  any  kind  of 
observations.  Still,  our  time  was  not  spent  totally  in  vain.  We 
entered  a  virgin  area,  where  Duse  made  a  survey  that  forms  a  neces- 
sary link  between  his  chart  of  the  Orleans  Channel  and  the  extensive 
cartographical  work  executed  by  Nordenskiold  and  Duse  t<^ether 
farther  south  on  the  east  coast. 

In  the  Orleans  Channel  I  collected  some  facts,  adding  to  the  evidence 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Arftowski,  and  proving  tliat  the  large  chan- 
nel was  once  filled  by  an  immense  glacier  moving  in  a  aortheast  direc- 
tion. Near  to  our  wintering  place  I  found  some  other  and  very  striking 
traces  of  an  earlier  wider  extension  of  the  glaciers.  This  material  will 
soon  be  published,  in  combination  with  my  observations  from  South 
Georgia,  the  Falkhind  Islands,  and  Tierra  del  Fuego, 

On  the  geological  survey  of  the  vicinity  of  the  hay  where  we 
wintered,  I  made  another  noticeable  tind  —well-preserved  plant  fossils, 
cycadas,  conifers,  and  ferns,  a  flora  of  apparently  Lower  Mesozoic  age. 
A  small  selection  of  this  material  was  brought  with  us  on  the  sledge 
to  Snow  Hill,  but  the  great  mass  was  left  at  our  winter  place,  and 
aftei-wards  picked  up  by  the  Argentine  relief  ship. 

Our  involuntary  wintering  brought  also  a  certain  practical  result 
By  force  of  circumstances,  living  principally  on  the  products  of  sur- 
rounding nature,  and,  like  Nansen  and  Johanscn  in  Franz  Josef  Land, 
in  many  respects  following  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Kskimo,  we, 
together  with  the  party  wiutering  on  Paulet  Island,  accumulated  an 
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experience,  new  for  the  Antarctic  regions,  which,  when  once  fully 
described,  might  be  of  service  to  future  explorers  in  distress  during' 
the  survey  of  the  desolate  and  stormy  southern  lands. 

To  me  it  was  of  special  intercsttoget  intimate  around  our  wintering 
place  with  a  nature  ao  different  from  the  now  well-surveyed  region 
round  the  station  on  Snow  Hill.  Instead  of  its  unfolded  table-land 
surrounded  by  a  shallow  sea,  we  have  here  a  deep  sound  with  fjord- 
like  bays  swarming  with  a  rich  fauna,  and  a  land  with  numerous  edged 
nunataks  rising  through  the  inland  ice — s  folded  region  with  such  a 
variety  of  sedimentary  and  eruptive  rocks  that  the  tind  of  a  rich 
Mesozoic  flora  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  a  first  hint  of  the  possibilities 
of  a  future  more  extensive  exploration.  In  the  lonely  winter  months 
I  sometimes  amused  myself  with  sketching  in  detail  a  survey  of  the 
geology  and  biology  of  this  region-  -a  plan  that,  I  hope,  will  not  wait 
long  for  its  realization. 
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FOOD  PLANTS  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICA." 


By  O,  F.  Cook, 
U.  S.  Deparlmati  of  Affricultur 


Agricultural  science  so  generally  appears  as  a  borrower  from 
physics,  chemistry,  botany,  or  zoology  that  it  has  not  been  expected 
to  furnUh  facts  of  use  in  other  lines  of  investigation.  Thus,  although 
it  has  been  known  since  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  same  primitive 
food  plants  were  cultivated  throughout  the  tropics  of  both  hemis- 
phere:-, the  signidcance  of  this  remains  unappreciated,  and  there  is 
still  doubt  and  speculation  regarding  prehistoric  communication  across 
the  Pacific.  Alaskan  land  connection,  Buddhist  missionaries,  stranded 
Japanese  junks,  and  other  possibilities  of  a  northwestern  contact  have 
been  gravely  and  minutely  discussed,  while  unequivocal  evidence  of 
tropica!  intercoui-se  lay  only  too  obviously  at  hand.  The  cultivation 
of  the  same  seedless  plants,  such  as  the  yam,  sweet  potato,  taro,  sugar 
■  cane,  and  banana  by  the  primitive  peoples  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  Asia  and  America,  indi- 
cates, with  attendant  facts,  not  only  an  older  commnnication  but  an 
intimate  contact  or  community  of  origin  of  the  agricultural  civiliza- 
tions of  the  lands  bordering  upon  the  Pacilic  and  Indian  oceans.  Con- 
crete biological  data  need  not  be  disregarded  because  the  peopling  of 
America  by  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  and  other  equally  fanciful  con- 
jectures are  discredited. 

THK   CULTIVATED   PLANTS  OF  THE    PACIFIC   ISLANDS. 

Notwithstanding  the  immense  distances  by  which  the  tropical  islands 
of  .the  Pacific  arc  separated  from  the  continents  and  fi-om  each  other, 
European  discoverers  found  them  already  occupied  by  an  adventur- 
ous, sea-fainng  people  who  knew  enough  of  the  stars,  trade  winds,  and 
currents  to  navigate  their  frail  canoes  in  those  vast  expanses  of  ocean 
without  the  mariner's  compass.  The  agriculture  of  the  Polynesians 
was,  however,  no  less  wonderful  than  their  seamanship,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  less  important  to  them,  since  the  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific 
are  not  only  deficient  in  indigenous  plants  and  animals  suitable 
for  food,  but  the  natural  conditions  are  distinctly  unfavorable  to 
agriculture. 

"  Revision  o(  artii'le  on  The  American  Origin  of  Agriculture,  iu  Popiilar  Science 
Montlilv,  Ot..lK;r,  ISW2. 
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"  Tbe  whole  surface  of  these  flat  coral  islands  is  like  the  clean  whit« 
sanded  floor  of  an  old  English  kitchen.  The  oocoanut  tree  springs  up 
everywhere,  but  in  the  spots  where  yams  and  taros  are  grown  the  sand 
is  hollowed  out  and  a  pit  formed,  from  100  to  200  jards  long  and  of 
varying  width,  into  which  decaying  cocoanut  leaves  and  refuse  are 
thrown  till  a  rich  soil  is  formed."" 

"The  position  occupied  by  the  Polynesian  races  as  tillers  of  the  soil 
has  hardly  had  sufficient  attention  given  to  it,  although  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  people  ignorant  of  the  uses  of  the  metals  ever 
advanced  so  far  as  they  have  done.  •  *  •  i#t  an}'  one  read  the 
account  given  by  the  first  visitors  to  New  Zeal  a  nd^e  specially  Cook — 
respecting  the  Maori  cultivations  of  those  days — the  care  that  was 
taken  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds;  the  labor  expended  in  convey- 
ing gravel  to  hill  up  the  kumara  plantations;  the  trouble  taken  to 
protect  them  from  the  strong  winds  by  means  of  temporary  screens 
or  fences;  the  months  employed  in  building  houses  (often  highly 
carved  and  decorated)  in  which  to  store  their  crops;  the  amount  of 
patient  care  and  selection  required  in  raising  new  varieties."* 

The  agricultural  achievements  of  the  Polynesians  become  even  more 
impressive  when  we  reflect  that  so  many  of  their  cultivated  species 
M-eve  not  propagated  from  seeds  but  froui  cuttings.  These  must  have 
been  carefully  packed,  kept  moist  with  fresh  water,  and  protected 
against  the  salt  spray,  to  survive  the  long  voyages  in  open  canoes. 
A  list  of  24  species  of  plants  believed  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  prehistoric  colonists  is  given  by  Hiliebrand." 
This  number,  however,  must  be  greatly  increased,  since  there  were 
many  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato,  taro,  sugar  cane,  and  banana. 
Moreover,  the  Hawaiian  group  is  scarcely  more  than  subtropical  iu 
climate,  and  lacks  numerous  seedless  sorts  of  the  breadfruit,  yam,  tare, 
and  other  plants  of  the  equatorial  belt  of  islands,  so  that  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  species  and  varieties  carried  about  by  the  early 
Polynesians  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  would  include  nearly  100. 

There  are  many  indications  to  be  drawn  from  the  people  themselves, 
as  well  &!f  from  the  abundance  of  ancient  ruins,  that  the  arciiipelagoes 

<"  Moresby,  Discoveries  and  Surveys  of  New  Guinea,  p.  73,  Lonilon,  1876.  The  vol- 
canic islands  of  Polynesia  have,  ot  course,  rich  Boil,  but  tliey  sliareil  tlie  deflciency 
of  native  (oihI  planfa,  ao  tUat  nou^ri cultural  petiple  could  Kearcely  liave  secured  a 
permanent  !nf«\  supply. 

It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  among  the  Polynesians  the  cocoanut  ia  a  culti^'ated 
plant  no  less  than  the  yain,  taro,  sweet  i»tato,  sugar  cane,  lianaiia,  hreailfruit,  and 
numerous  other  species  found  in  use  throughout  the  tropical  islands  of  the  PaciSc. 
An  es]>e<'ial  inten^t  altachei4  to  the  cocoanut  in  that  there  are  adeijuale  botanical 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  originated  in  America,  the  home  of  all  related  palms. 
See  Tlie  OrJEin  and  Distribution  of  the  Cocoa  Palm,  Contributions  from  the  U.  S. 
Katiimal  llerhariimj,  Vol.  VII,  So.  2,  WaabiURton,  1901. 

hCh.i'seman,  Trans.  New  Zealand  In^t.,  irtrSOT-.'JOS.     1901. 

i;  Flora  ot  the  Hawaiian  Inlands.  Introd.,  i>.  xvi,  1«SK.  GoOqIc 
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of  the  Pacific  were  the  scene  of  a  former  civilization  much  more 
advanced  than  that  found  by  Europeans.  Seamanship,  like  otber  arts, 
had  declined,  and  communication  with  the  remoter  islands  like  Hawaii, 
Easter  Island,  «nd  New  Zealand  had  been  intcrnipted  for  several 
wnturies,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  an  intermixture  of  the  so-called 
Melanesians,  the  native  black  race  of  New  (jruinea  and  neighboring 
islands  of  the  western  Pacific,  peoples  inferior  in  agriculture,  seaman- 
ship, and  social  organization.  In  spite  of  the  richer  native  flora  of 
the  Melanesian  islands,  no  cultivated  plant  of  importance  seems  to  have 
been  domesticated  there,  no  speciea  being  reported  as  in  cultivation 
among  the  Papuans  which  is  not  shared  with  the  Malaya  to  the  we^t 
or  with  the  Polynesians  to  the  east,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  with  botJi. 
The  primitive  agriculture  of  all  the  Pacific  islands  may  be  viewed, 
then,  as  a  connected  whole,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  origins,  present 
distributions,  native  names,  agricultural  methods,  and  domestic  uses 
of  the  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  cultivated  plants  may  be 
expected  to  yield  the  most  definite  information  now  obtainable  regard- 
ing the  origins  and  migrations  of  the  ancient  agricultural  peoples  of 
the  Tropics."  At  present  we  have  only  incomplete  and  scattered  data 
collected  incidentally  by  missionaries,  travelers,  and  professional  bot- 
anists who  did  not  appreciate  their  opportunities  from  the  agricultural 
point  of  view.  But  even  these  miscellaneous  facts  are  often  of  unex- 
pected interest.  Thus,  we  know  that  in  Central  America  the  use  of 
leguminous  shade  trees  in  cacao  plantations  was  adopted  by  the  Span- 
ish colonists  from  the  natives,  who  furnished  even  the  name,  "mother 
of  cacao,"  by  which  the  species  of  Eu-yihrina  and  other  leguminous 
shade  trees  are  still  known  in  Spanish  America.  The  Indians,  of 
course,  were  not  aware  that  the  roots  of  the  legumtnosie  developed 
tubercles  for  the  accommodation  of  bacteria  able  to  fix  atmospheric 
nitrogen  in  the  soil,  and  thus  increase  its  fertility.  They  believed 
that  the  "madre  de  cacao"  supplied  water  to  the  roots  of  the  cacao, 
a  fanciful  idea  still  credited  by  many  planters,  and  not  much  improved 
upon  by  the  current  notion  that  shade  of  large  trees  is  Iwneficial  to 
cacao  and  coffee.  In  the  Pacific  we  encounter  a  similar  fact  with  ref- 
erence to  the  yam  bean  {I'ac/i^/iism),  a  leguminous  vine  with  a  fleshy 
edible  root.  The  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands  no  longer  cultivate 
Piicl't/rlihiiH  for  food,  but  they  nevertheless  encourage  its  growth  in 
their  fallow  clearings  in  the  belief  that  it  renders  them  the  sooner 
capable  of  yielding  larger  croi)s  of  yams.  Such  anticipations  of  the 
results  of  modern  agricultural  science  are  of  extreme  interest,  but  it 
is  still  uncertain  whether  simitar  knowledge  exists  in  other  archipel- 
agos of  the  Pacific,  or  on  the  American  continent  where  Pachyrhizxis 

"Even  the  eosiiiopolitan  tropi<'al  wi'eiiH  are  worthy  of  <«re[u1  stiKly  from  this 
Man<t]Hiint.  After  excluding  aquatii'.  ewam))-lani1,  anil  Hlnind  »>[>>.-ciee,  Seaman  found 
(A  ^iiuini!  wee<lf  in  Fiji,  of  which  4fl  were  coiiimon  lo  .America,  while  only  16  were  i 
hei.1  to  iK'  Old  World  Hi»ecies.  LiOt^giC 
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probably  originated.  The  botanists  report  it  a8  "a  common  weed 
in  cultivated  grounds,"  and  we  leani  further  that,  in  the  absence  of 
better  material,  the  people  of  Fiji  use  the  fiber  for  fi^h  lines,  and  that 
the  plant  sometimes  figures  in  an  unexplained  manner  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  an  indication  of  greater  importance  in  ancient  times. 

Our  knowledge  i«  far  from  complete  regarding  even  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  principal  tropical  food  plants,  but  the  need  of  further 
investigation  should  not  obacure  the  striking  fact  that  'several  of  the 
food  plants  with  which  the  Spaniards  l)ecarae  acquainted  in  the  West 
Indies  were  also  staple  crops  on  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  and  even  across  tropical  Africa. 

How  this  very  ancient  ^ricultural  unity  of  the  Tropics  came  about 
may  be  unexplainable  by  history  or  tradition,  but  it  is  scarcely  more 
mysterious  than  that  so  significant  a  fact  should  have  been  disregarded 
so  long  in  studies  of  primitive  man.  Our  attitude,  even  yet,  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  mediieval  Europeans,  who  believed  with  Columbus  that 
the  newly  discovered  "Indies"  of  the  western  Atlantic  were  the  same 
as  those  of  eastern  Asia.  Nearh'  a  century  elapsed  between  the  dis- 
covery of  America  and  the  realization  that  it  was  indeed  a  new  world 
and  not  merely  an  eastern  prolongation  of  Asia,  so  that  the  comnumity 
of  food  plants  in  regions  separated  by  more  than  half  the  circiunfer- 
ence  of  the  globe  did  not  at  first  appear  remarkable.  Modern  geogra- 
phy has  proved  the  I'emoteness  of  the  localities,  hut  modern  biology 
gives  no  less  definite  testimony  that  the  same  plant  doe»  not  originate 
twice,  and  makes  it  plain  that  varieties  dependent  everywhere  for  their 
very  existence  on  human  care  nmst  also  have  been  distributed  by  human 
agency. 

THE   AGRICULTURE   OP  ANCIENT  AMERICA. 

The  most  important  food  plants  of  the  Polynesians  were  seven  in 
number — the  taro,  yam",  sweet  potato,  sugar  cane,  banana,  breadfruit, 
and  cocoanut — of  which  six,  or  all  except  the  breadfruit,  existed  in 
pre-Spanisb  America,  and  of  these,  five,  or  all  except  the  cocoanut, 
were  propagated  only  from  cuttings. 

Except  with  the  banana,  botany  gives  ua  much  evidence  for  and 
none  against  the  Jiew  World  origin  of  the  food  plants  shared  by 
ancient  America  with  Polynesia  and  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World, 


.sii[H>cies  o[  true  ymiiH  (Dlimcorfa)  are  ciiltivate'l,  anrl  the  roots  of  many 
wiM  fpeoies  are  colli'deii  for  fotjcl  in  variouR  jjaric  of  tlie  Trnjiica.  The  present  refei^ 
i-noe  in  ti>  IK  olata,  the  moat  wiiiely  distributed  of  the  cioniesticatc"!  epet-iea  and  not 
known  in  thi*  wild  state. 

"The  Haitian  name  of  the  Diofcarm  nlaia  is  kji's  or  ijVa.  It  is  under  this  denomi- 
natioD  that  Columbua  ilitn'rilnis  the  xgnai'ie  in  tiie  aci'diinl  of  hip  first  voyage;  and  it 
in  aIpo  that  which  it  hH<l  in  tlie  times  of  (iarfiliuiso,  Ai-osta,  and  Oviedo,  who  have 
very  well  inditalpil  the  characlera  by  which  the 't.ivji are  liistiniriiiHheil  from  in(ofa»." — 
Hnnilx>l<ll,  King,loin  of  New  Spain,  vol.  2,  p.  a.i'i.     Trans,  l.v  Black,  New  York, 

""'•  '     Google 
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though  few  of  them  are  known  under  conditions  which  warrant  a 
belief  that  they  now  exist  anywhere  in  a  truly  wild  state.  The  partial 
or  complete  heedlessness  attained  by  several  of  the  important  species 
also  indicates  dependence  upon  human  assistance  in  propajration  for  a 
very  long  period  of  time,  and  precludes  all  rational  doubt  that  their 
wide  dissemination  was  accomplished  through  the  direct  agency  of 
primitive  man. 

Ethnologists  will  not  deny  that  in  the  Old  World  this  diatribution 
was  the  work  of  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Polynesians,  traces  of 
whose  presence  have  been  found  distributed  over  the  area  included 
between  Hawaii,  Easter  Island,  New  Zealand,  Formosa,  Malaya, 
Madt^^ascar,  and  even  across  the  African  continent."  We  have  not 
been  provided,  however,  with  any  explanation  of  the  existence  of 
these  food  plants  in  America,  for  ethnologists  do  not  admit  that  the 
eastward  migrations  of  the  Polynesians  reached  this  continent,  but  hold 
that  the  tribes',  languages,  customs,  and  arta  of  the  American  Indians 
are  of  truly  indigenous  development,  not  impoiied  from  Asia  or  else- 
where, as  so  frequently  and  variously  conjectured. 

"I  maintain,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  that  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  not  been  shown  a  single  dialect,  not  an  art  nor  an  institution, 
not  a  myth  or  religous  rite,  not  a  domesticated  plant  or  animal,  not  a 
tool,  weapon,  game,  or  symbol,  in  use  in  America  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  which  had  previously  been  imported  from  Asia  or  from  any 
continent  of  the  Old  World."* 

If  this  conclusion  he  adopted  it  is  obvious  that  the  food  plants  com- 
mon to  the  two  hemispheres  must  have  been  derived  from  America. 
This  alternative  seems  not  to  have  been  canvassed  with  the  standpoint 
and  methods  of  modern  ethnology,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  Asia  no 

"Frobeiiius,  Zeitsi-h.  Oer  Ge»ell>M;h.  fi'ir  Erdkunde  xu  Berlin,  Bd.  33,  1898.  Report 
of  the  Smitttsonian  IiistitutioD  for  1898,  )>p.  637-650. 

*Brinton,  D.  G.,  in  Memoire  of  the  International  Congrees  of  Anthropology,  p. 
151,  Chicago,  1894.  The  name  argument  has  hoen  stated  aomewhat  leas  ratlirally  by 
Payne,  hut  with  no  more  adequate  appreciation  of  the  Bignificance  of  the  facts  of 
tropical  floriculture: 

"  If  advancement  was  at  Boiiie  remote  time  imjKirled  from  the  Old  World  into  the 
New,  how  hapi)fU8  it  that  at  the  discovery  ail  the  domesticateil  animals  aud  nearly- 
all  the  cultivated  food  plants  of  thi;  IJld  World  were  either  wanting  or  existe<l  only 
in  a  wild  elate  in  the  New  World?  •  •  •  Pulse  [the  bean]  was  the  only  culti- 
vate<l  plant  common  to  America  and  the  Old  World.  •  •  •  Civilized  immigrants 
from  Asia  would  naturally  strike  the  New  WorKI  in  British  Columhia  or  Or^ion; 
anil  the  do<'trine  of  imported  advancement  linds  its  most  de<^sive  refutation  in  the 
fact  that  from  the  most  remote  until  recent  times  agriculture  was  here  al)Solutely 
unknown."     Payne,  Hist,  of  the  New  World  calleil  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  340-:H7. 

It  is  [lOHBihle  that  there  were  no  Old  World  cultivated  plants  in  Ainerica  except 
the  haiiana,  whii-h  evidently  arrived  late.  That  Asiatic  agriculture  was  not  intro- 
duced into  America  is,  however,  far  from  proving  that  Ainericau  agriculture  was  not 
introduced  into  Asia. 
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such  argumenU  can  l>e  made  aa  in  America  t^inst  the  exotic  origin 
of  the  earliest  civilizations.  It  is  a  simple  zoological  fact,  also  freely 
admitted  by  ethnologists,  that  the  straight-baired  Malayoid  peoples 
are  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  southeastern  Asia  and  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  since  throughout  these  regions  there  are  isoIat«d  remnants 
and  traces  of  earlier  curl-haired  types,  such  as  the  Negritos,  Anda- 
maoese,  Papuans  and  Ainus." 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  food  plants  which  the  Poly- 
nesians shared  with  the  tropical  peoples  of  both  continents  were 
carried  by  them  across  the  Pacific,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  seek  the 
origin  of  these  widely  distributed  species  on  the  continent  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  oldest  and  most  extensive  agricultural  activity,  and  to 
the  question  in  this  form  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  The  agricul- 
ture of  the  Old  World  tropics  is  adequately  explainable  by  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  brought  by  the  Polynesians,  since  the  root  crops  of  the 
Polynesians  were  also  staples  of  the  Old  World  tropics.  This  proposi- 
tion would  not  apply  to  America,  where,  in  addition  to  the  sweet 
potato,  yams,  yam-bean  {Pachyrhizus),  canna  and  taro,  which  crossed 
the  Pacific,  the  aborigines  also  domesticated  a  long  series  of  root  crops 
confined  to  America  at  the  time  of  its  discovery.  Such  are:  Manihot 
^cassava),  Mamnta  (arrowroot),  C'alathea  (lleren),  Solanum  (Irish 
potato),  AtfwMwtoma  (several  siiecies),  Oxnlig{oc»),  .SecAiMm  (chayote), 
Tropv^jlum^  (massua^),  IJlhicus,  Arracaceu,  and  Helianihus  (Jerusalem 
artichoke)*^  all  of  considerable  local  importance. 

The  simplest  of  cultural  methods,  propagation  from  cuttings,  was 
applied  to  these  root  crops  and  has  been  in  use  for  so  long  a  period  that 
several  of  them  have  become  seedless.  With  equal  uniformity  the 
distinctively  Old  World  root  crops  are  grown  from  seed.  And  as  all 
the  Astatic  and  European  species  are  of  temperate  origin  and  have  not 
been  greatly  modified  from  their  wild  ancestral  types,  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  they  were  domesticJited  by  peoples  already  accustomed 
to  the  planting  of  cereals,  which  are  correctly  viewed  as  the  basis  of 
temperate  agriculture.  Root  crops  of  American  origin  belong  to  at 
least  twelve  natural  families,  and  the  only  important  Old  World  addi- 
tion to  the  series  is  the  mustard  family,  a  distinctly  temperate  group, 
the  cultivated  members  of  which  have  not  been  greatly  modified  in 
domestication,  and  arc  still  known  in  the  wild  state. 

This  apparent  superfluity  of  American  root  crops  is  explainable  by 
tbc  fact  the  different  plants  were  independently  domesticated  in  differ- 


"Si-ienn-,  .M.  H.,  15:  92R-932.     1902. 

6  Mr.  \V.  K.  i^flonl  notes  that  the  woni  "mfisoa"  means,  in  tlieSamoan  language, 
f  tick y  «r  starchy  ami  is  applied  to  the  Polynesian  arrowroot(racc<ipmn(iftji('o)  a  niot 
crop  of  tlie  Pwific  inlands.    See  Pratt,  Sainoan  Dictionary,  p.  21 1, 1893. 

'.Vll  thi'sf  roi>t  (■ni]>- were  propagated  from  cuttings  except  PacA^AiziM,  Vannn,  and 
Sechiwii.  Oil  If  r  seed -crown  niltivati'd  plants  romtnon  to  the  two  hemispheres  wero 
the  cr "-inn Til.  Iiean,  cotton,  gounl  (Ciirurbihi),  and  bottle  gouni  (injjmona). 
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ent  localities,  which  means  also  that  comlitions  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  agriculture  were  very  general  among  the  natives  of  America. 
That  most  of  these  plants  are  not  known  in  the  wild  state  testifies  also 
to  the  great  antiquity  of  this  agricultural  tendency,  while  archieology 
shows  the  same  antiquity  and  diversity  of  prehistoric  civilizations  in 
America.  From  the  mounds  of  Ohio  to  the  equally  remarkable  ruins 
of  Patagonia,  the  American  continents  and  isltmds  are,  as  it  were, 
dotted  with  remains  of  rudimentary  civilizations  which  nuist  have  ■ 
)-equired  centuries  and  millenniums  to  rise  from  surrounding  savagery, 
culminate,  and  perish.  The  constructive  arts  t)y  which  the  existence 
of  the^e  vanished  peoples  is  made  known  took  the  most  diverse  forms; 
some  made  moundy,  some  expended  their  energies  upon  huge  carvings 
on  high,  inaccessible  rocks,  some  dug  devious  underground  passages, 
some  set  up  monoliths  and  carved  statues,  and  some  built  massive 
platforms,  terraces,  pyramids,  temples,  and  tombs,  while  still  others 
are  known  only  from  their  pottery  or  their  metal  work.  In  civiliza- 
tion, as  in  agriculture,  the  tropics  of  America  stand  in  striking  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  Old  World.  Here  men  of  the  same  race  showed 
great  diversity  of  plants  and  arts;  there  races  are  diverse,  while  arts 
and  staple  food  plants  are  relatively  little  varied.  The  early  civiliza- 
tions of  the  eastern  world  resembled  some  of  the  primitive  cultures 
of  America  more  than  these  resembled  each  other. 

The  American  origin  of  agriculture  is  thus  not  doubtful,  since  not 
merely  one,  but  several,  agricultures  originated  in  America.  The 
same  can  not  be  claimed  for  Asia  and  Africa,  where  only  root  crops 
shared  with  America  attained  a  wide  distribution,  an  indication  that 
they  reached  those  continents  before  the  uses  of  the  similar  indigenous 
plants  had  been  discovered. 

POISONOUB  ROOT  CROPS. 

The  domestication  of  so  many  root  crops  in  America  indicates,  as 
has  been  intimated,  a  widespread  use  of  food  of  this  kind  before  agri- 
culture began,  and  many  savage  tribes  still  have  recourse  to  wild  roots, 
either  as  a  staple  article  of  diet,  or  in  times  of  scarcity.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  culture  of  the  principal  root  crops  of  America  was 
not  l)cgun  as  a  simple  and  direct  transition  from  the  use  of  fruits, 
which  arc  commonly  supjjosed  to  have  been  the  food  of  primitive  man. 
The  more  ancient  and  more  important  of  the  Old  World  root  crops, 
the  onions,  leeks,  garlic.-*,  carrots,  and  radishes  are  eaten,  or  are  at 
least  edible,  in  the  raw  state,  but  in  America  there  seems  to  be  no  indi- 
cation that  the  natives  used  any  root  crop  in  this  way.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  the  sweet  potato,  the  artichoke  and  the  ".-iweet  ca.s.'iava,"  can 
lie  eaten  raw,  but  throughout  the  tropics  of  America  the  Indians,  like 
the  Chinese,  prefer  everything  cooked.     This  habit  must  have  been 

SM  vm — 3-2  Google 
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adopted  very  far  hack  to  make  possible  the  ancient  domestication  of 
J/ati'/iot  (cassava),  Colwoida  (taro)  and  Xantko>"/iua  (yautia),  since  the 
fleshy  underground  parts  of  these  plants  contain  substances  distinctly 
deleterious  and  extremely  unpalatable  until  disintegrated  and  rendered 
harmless  and  tasteless  by  heat.  The  same  may  have  been  true  of  the 
sweet  potato,"  since  the  fleshy  roots  of  its  uncultivated  relatives  are 
strongly  purgative.  "Several  of  the  yams,  both  wild  and  cultivated, 
are  also  poisonous  in  the  raw  state. 

That  theso  poisonous  root  crops  were  the  most  popular,  widespread 
and  ancient  would  seem  to  afford  sufficient  proof  that  the  discovery  of 
the  use  of  fire  in  cooking  preceded  the  development  of  the  art  of  agri- 
culture, though  further  support  may  be  derived  from  the  very  practi- 
cal consideration  that  without  fire  the  primitive  savage  with  his 
stone  ax  would  make  little  headway  in  the  work  of  clearing  away 
the  forest,  which  is  everywhere  the  first  preliminary  of  tropical 
agriculture. 

To  be  able  to  utilize  as  nourishing  food  the  natural  supplies  of 
starchy  roots,  which  to  other  tribes  were  poisonous,  would  give  the 
primitive  fire  users  an  important  advantage  over  their  neighbors,  and 
would  greatly  conduce  to  the  adoption  of  a  settled  existence  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  plants  were  plentiful.  Cassava,  yams,  taro,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  others  of  the  primitive  series  of  root  crops  often  grow 
freely  and  without  care  from  rejected  fragments  or  pieces  of  stem,  so 
that  the  digging  of  the  roots  and  trampling  down  of  the  vegetation 
would  not  exterminate  the  wild  supply,  but  would  afford,  on  the 
contrary,  abundant  opportunity  and  encouragement  for  the  gradual 
increase  of  cultural  efforts. 

A  third  important  step  in  the  domestic  economy  of  primitive  man 
was  the  making  of  dry  meal  or  starch  from  roots,  accomplished  in  the 
tropics  of  lx)th  hemispheres  by  similar  processes  of  grating,  soaking 
in  water,  boiling,  or  treating  with  alkalis  to  destroy  their  poisonous 
properties.     Separated  from  the  sugiirs  and  other  i-eadily  soluble  sub- 

"A  plant  which  niuy  Ik'  the  wild  anre^tra!  furni  of  the  xwect  potalo  if  a  common 
wee<i  in  tlie  Cuban  cofttf  rtistrii-t  of  eaittem  liuatt^mala.  The  abBenoe  ot  the  sweet 
pi)Uto  from  Saiiiua,  Fiji,  Ouam,  and  the  PhilippincK  may  haveinclinixli'ometodonbt 
itt)  prehi!'tori<t  diBtrllintion  in  tlit.>  Old  World  west  of  Hawaii  and  Xew  Zealand,  but 
according  to  Rrctechn cider  it  w  recorded  in  Chinere  books  ut  the  Bii.'ond  or  thinl 
century  of  theChriKtian  era,  and  there  are  many  varielicB  with  native  names  in  trop- 
ical Afrit'a,  Ixith  east  and  wcet,  and  legends  iudicative  ot  its  prexenn.-  in  early  tiiuea. 

"It  ii<  lold  me  as  trulli,  that  before  tlie  PortngueBe  came  to  this  coaA  (Guinea), 
the  neKruea  Hubsisted  themselvea  with  these  two  fruits  (yams  and  sweet  potAtoea) 
and  a  few  roots  of  tretf,  they  beiu);  then  utterly  ignorant  of  Milhio  (maize),  whicti 
waa  brought  hither  by  that  nation."  (Bot-man's  Guinea  (169^)  in  Finkcrton's 
Voyages,  vol.  16,  p.  4.W. ) 

Clieeseman  n'ciinis  two  varieties  of  the  sweet  potato  as  existing  in  RarotongK 
l)efore  (he  iirrival  of  Kun>|>eRns,  and  believes  that  the  plant  has  t>een  cultivated. 
there  "from  time  iiiimemorial."     (Tran?.  Linn.  Soe.  Lond.,  2  Per.„8i289,  19Q3.) 
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stances  which  retain  or  Hbsorb  moisture,  the  starch  of  the  taro.  cassava, 
arrowroot,  canna,  and  other  root  crops  can  he  quickly  and  thoroughly 
dried,  aud  will  then  keep  indefinitely.  In  the  absence  of  cereals  this 
simple  expedient  might  well  be  deemed  an  epoch-making  discovery, 
since  it  rendered  possible  the  accumulation  of  a  permanent,  readily 
transportable,  food  supply,  and  thus  protected  man  from  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season  and  the  chase.  That  the  resulting  economic  difference 
appeared  striking  to  the  hunting  tribes  of  Guiana  is  apparent  in  the 
name  thoy  gave  to  their  agricultural  neighbors,  whom  they  called 
"  Arawacks"  or  "eaters  of  meal." 

Cassava  in  the  raw  state  carries  a  deadly  charge  of  prussic  acid  and 
liegins  to  decay  in  a  few  hours  after  being  taken  fi-om  the  ground,  ))nt 
properly  prepared  it  furnishes  the  starch  which  keeps  best,  and  which 
in  the  forni  of  tapioca  our  civilization  is  tardily  learning  to  appre- 
ciate as  a  wholesome  delicacy.  In  spite  of  its  unpromising  (jualities 
when  raw.  cassava  seems  to  have  been  the  first  and  only  root  crop 
used  by  many  South  American  tribes  who  plant  nothing  else  except 
the  so-called  peach  palm  (Criufiehna),  a  species  which  gives  suggestive 
evidence  of  a  cultivation  much  older  than  that  of  the  date  palm,  since 
it  is  generally  seedless,  and  is  not  known  in  the  wild  state.  The 
farinaceous  f  niits  are  made  into  meal  and  baked  into  cakes  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cassava,  to  which  recourse  is  necessary  during  the 
months  in  which  the  single  harvest  of  palm  fruits  is  exhausted." 

Cassava  is,  indeed,  so  distinctively  the  best,  as  well  as  the  most 
generously  and  contiimously  productive,  of  the  tropical  root  crops,  thi\t 
it  could  hardly  have  been  known  in  the  regions  in  which  the  others 
were  domesticated.  Ever  since  the  Spanish  conquest  put  an  end  to 
the  isolation  of  the  native  peoples  of  tropical  America  the  use  of 
cassava  has  been  slowly  extending  at  the  expense  of  similar  crops;  it 
has  also  found  a  footing  in  the  Malay  region  and  other  parts  of  the 
East. 

THE    DOMESTICATION    OF  THE    BANANA.  ' 

III  further  support  of  the  suggestion  that  the  use  of  the  starch- 
producing  root  crops  is  a  distinctively  American  development  of  primi- 
tive agriculture  is  the  fact  that  the  tropics  of  the  Old  World  contributed, 
no  important  cultivated  plant  of  this  class,  and  none  which  give  evi- 
dence of  long  domcstiiation.  On  the  other  hand,  such  regions  as 
Madagascar  and  East  Africa,  where  Polynesians  are  now  supposed  by 
ethnologists  to  have  settled  in  "  remote  prehistoric  times,"'  continued 

"  Some  of  these  tribes  are  extremely  primiti\-e  and,  in  the  absence  of  all  <loniesitic 
implements,  p^te  their  cassava  (>n  the  exposed  spiny  roots  of  another  native  |talm 
(Iriarieii  fj'irliiza) ,  Some  Indian  tribes  of  Guiana  are  similarly  di'iiemient  iijion  still 
a  third  palm  {Mtiiirili'i),  from  the  jiith  o(  whirh  Ihcy  Hecure  starch  in  n  manner 
strongly  euifl^ative  of  that  used  with  the  eapo  palm  of  the  Malay  reRion.         ^  . 

Goo»^lc 
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tbc  culture  and  differentiation  of  the  vanetietf  of  the  taro  and  the 
sweet  potato,  and  were  agriculturally  mere  outposts  of  the  American 
tropicN, 

The  presence  of  the  banana  might  be  thought  to  explain  the  rela- 
tively small  importance  of  root  crops  in  the  Old  World,  since  it  furnishes 
with  far  less  effort  of  cultivation  and  preparation  a  highlv  nutritious 
and  palatable  food.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  u&e  of  root  crops 
must  have  preceded  the  domestication  of  the  banana,  for,  although  the 
seed-bearing  wild  bananas  are  worthless  as  fruits  and  hence  would  not 
have  been  domesticated  as  such,  nevertheless  more  species  of  tliem 
than  of  any  other  genus  of  food  plants  were  brought  into  cultivation. 
The  clue  to  this  paradox  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  bananas  are  still 
cultivated  as  root  crops  in  the  Old  World  tropics,  particularly  in  New 
Caledonia  and  Abyssinia." 

That  the  varieties  used  like  vegetables  or  root  crops  are  as  old  or 
older  than  those  grown  for  fruit  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  like  the 
sweet  potato,  taro,  sugar  cane,  and  ginger,  thej'  seldom  produce  flowers. 
Furthermore,  among  all  savage  tribes  the  varieties  valued  by  civilized 
people!-  as  fruits  are  relatively  little  used,  far  greater  popularity  being 
enjoyed  by  the  so-called  "plantains,"  not  edible  in  the  raw  state,  even 
when  ripe,  though  nearly  always  cooked  and  eaten  while  still  imma- 
ture, or  before  the  starch  has  changed  to  sugar.  They  are  also  Iq 
many  countries  dried  and  made  into  a  meal  or  flour  often  compared  to 
arrowroot. 

In  dietary  and  culinary  senses  the  breadfruit  also  is  as  much  a  veg- 
etable as  the  taro  or  the  sweet  potato;  as  a  fruit  it  would  bo  no  more 
likely  to  be  domesticated  than  its  distant  relative,  the  osage  orange. 
The  farinaceous  character  of  the  breadfruit  also  probably  explains  its 
relatively  greater  importance  among  the  Polynesians  than  in  its  orig- 
inal Malayan  home,  as  shown  by  the  projjagation  of  numerous  seedless 
varieties.    The  popularity  of  the  breadfruit  amongthe  Polynesians  was 

° The  BugRmtion  that  the  primitive  culture  race  which  dometiticated  the  banana 
came  from  America  aleo  receives  definite  support  from  the  fact  that  an  .-Vmerican 
plani  {Hflieonia  bilioi),  somewhat  similar  to  the  banana  but  without  an  edible  fruit, 
reacbe<l  the  inlands  of  the  Pacific  in  prehistoric  tiiiiea.  Though  no  longer  cultivateil 
by  the  PolyiieBians,  it  has  become  c8(abliBhe<l  iu  the  mountains  of  Hamoa  and  in 
many  of  the  more  western  archipelagoee.  In  Nen- Caledonia  the  tough  leavesareetill 
woven  into  hate,  but  the  ratidiinun,  native  in  the  Malay  region,  affords  a  better 
iiiaterial  for  general  ]>uri)OB(>H  and  has  iliNplaced  }filiriiiiia  in  cultivation  among  the 
Polyncaians.  In  Iho  time  of  Ovieilo  the  natives  of  the  West  luilies  made  hats,  matB, 
bHHketB,  and  thatch  frun)  the  leaves  of  Ileliionia,  and  the  starchy  rootBtocks  were 

Profeswir  Schumann,  of  Berlin,  has  recently  recognized  the  ]irehiptoric  introduc- 
tion of  Ilfliconiu  bill/}!  from  America  to  the  Pacilic  Islands. 

"Oriifinally  native  in  tropical  Anierica,  but  extensively  naturalize<l  since  very 
ancient  times  {iim/h-ii  Zrlleii)  in  Polynesia  and  Malaysia."  (Schumann  und  Lauter- 
bacli,  Die  Flora  der  Deutschen  Ki'lnilZKchiete  in  der  Sudeee,  '224,  UIQl.)        . 

Goo»^lc 
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further  extended  by  the  discovery  that  the  fruits  could  be  stored  in 
covered  pits,  the  prototypes  of  the  modern  silo. 

In  Abyssinia  the  tender  heart  of  the  banana,  there  cultivated  as  a 
root  crop,  is  fermented  in  a  similar  manner  and  then  baked  into 
cakes." 

FROM  HOOT  CROPS  TO  CEREALS. 

If  the  domestication  of  the  banana  is  to  be  ascribed  to  cultivators  of 
root  crops,  the  same  reasoning  applies  with  even  greater  propriety  to 
cereals.  Tribes  accustomed  to  subsist  on  mangoes,  dates,  tigs,  ot 
simil&r  fruits  which  require  no  grating,  grinding,  or  cooking,  and  are 
eaten  alone  and  not  with  meat,  would  not  develop  the  food  habits  and 
culinary  arts  necessary  to  equip  primitive  man  for  utilizing  the  cereals. 

Wild  bananas  and  their  botanical  relatives  are  natives  of  the  rocky 
slopes  of  mountainous  regions  of  the  moist  tropics,  where  shrubs  and 
trees  prevent  the  growth  of  ordinary  herbaceous  vegetation.  The 
commencement  of  the  culture  of  cereals  by  fruit-eating  natives  of 
such  forest -cove  red  regions  is  obviously  improbable,  but  would  \te  a 
comparatively  easy  transition  for  the  meal-eating  cultivators  of  i"oot 
crops,  since  the  grasses  and  other  plantj^  domesticated  for  their  seeds 
are  exactly  those  which  flourish  in  cleared  ground  and  are  prompt  to 
take  advantage  of  the  cultural  efforts  intended  for  other  crops.  Thus 
the  Japanese  have  by  selection  secured  a  useful  cereal  from  the  com- 
mon barnyaiTl  grass  {Panlcuin  crug-galll),  just  as  they  have  made  a 
root  crop  of  the  burdock.  Accordingly,  we  should  look  to  some  taro- 
growing  tribe  of  southeastern  Asia  as  the  probable  domesticators  of 
rice,  sesame,  and  Guinea  corn.  That  root  crops  preceded  cereals  in 
America  wa.s  inferred  above  partly  from  the  fact  that  root  crops  were 
not  there  grown  from  seeds,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  indication 
that  the  knowledge  of  cereals  pi'cceded  the  domestication  of  the  seed- 
grown  temperate  root  crops  of  the  Old  World,  since  none  of  these  is 
anywhere  dried,  made  into  starch,  or  otherwise  prepared  for  storage 
as  the  basis  of  a  permanent  food  supply  of  primitive  tribes. 

Without  the  winter  protection  which  primitive  man  could  not  sup- 
ply, the  culture  of  cassa\-a  and  other  tropical  root  crops  is  confined  to 
strictly  tropical  climates,  so  that  increase  of  latitude  and  altitude 
would  bring  to  starch-eating  peoples  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  food 
plants.  Indeed,  altitude  seems  to  have  played  a  larger  part  than  lati- 
tude in  this  transformation  which  brought  about  the  adoption  by 
primitive  American  peoples  of  Indian  corn,  "Irish"  potato,  urrucacha, 
oca,  and  other  crojxn  of  the  t4'mperatc  plateaus  of  South  America. 

Without  reasonable  doubt,  maize  is  the  oldest  of  cereals.  The  large 
soft  kernels  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other  food  gras-ses  would 
render  it  easily  available  among  the  meal-eating  aborigines  of  America, 

"Worburg,  in  Engler,  Deutecta  Oat-Afrira,  Natxpfliinzen,  100.     ISA'),     tn  the  lake   ■ 
regions  of  Central  Afrira  the  rootstoeke  ul  the  fniit-bearing  varieties  of  the  banai^^  1 C 
are  also  [lounded,  dried,  and  made  into  meal,  expecially  in  times  of  scarcity. 
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aiid  everywhere  in  tropical  America  maize  is  still  prepared  for  food 
by  methods  adapted  to  root  crops,  and  not  ground  dry  and  made  into 
bread  as  a  cereal,  as  among  the  Europeans  who  have  colonized  Amerit-a. 
The  rough  stone  slab  (metat«)  against  which  the  primitive  Indian  had 
rubbed  bis  cassava  and  other  farinaceous  roots  to  u  paste  served  also 
for  maize,  which  is  first  softened  by  soaking  in  water  with  lime  or 
ashes.  The  metate  and  the  tortilla  t>till  hold  their  own  in  tropical 
America. 

Like  other  species  cultivated  in  the  highlands  of  tropical  America 
most  varieties  of  maize  do  not  thrive  In  moist  equatorial  regions  of 
low  elevations,"  so  that  it  did  not  supplant  the  root  crops,  though 
having  a  far  wider  distribution  than  any  other  plant  cultivated  by  the 
aborigines  in  pre-Spanish  America.  Nor  did  the  utilization  of  maize 
mark  the  limit  of  cereal  cultures  in  America,  though  no  small-seeded 
crop  of  the  New  World  compares  in  popularity  with  rice,  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  oats..  Even  in  JVIexico,  the  supposed  home  of  maize,  the 
seeds  of  Amarimthiiif  and  Sufria  (chia)  attained  considerable  economic 
importance.  In  addition  to  their  use  as  food,  the  latter  were  made  to 
furnish  a  demulcent  drink  and  an  edible  oil  valued  as  an  unguent  and 
in  applying  pigment*,  a  series  of  functions  closely  parallel  to  those  of 
sesame,  |>erhaps  the  most  ancientof  Old  World  herbaceous  seed  crops. 
Wild  seeds  of  many  kinds  were  collected  by  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  including  wild  rice  {Zlsania)  and  Unicfo,  another 
rice-like,  aquatic  grass  of  the  shallow  shore  water  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  In  Chile  there  existed  also  several  incipient  cultures  of 
small-seeded  plants,  such  as  Madin,  while  the  people  of  the  bleak 
plateaus  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  had  developed  a  unique  cereal  crop  from 
a  pigweed  {ChenojMMi!,uin  quliioa).  another  of  many  evidences  of  a 
general  tendency  to  agricultural  civilization  in  ancient  America.* 

a  The  varielien  ot  iiiai7.e  cultivated,  for  example,  by  the  Indians  of  Guatemala  and 
Peru  are  closely  adapted  to  their  ditterent  altituiles.  otily  a  few  sorts  yielding  good 
crojie  in  the  tropical  lowlands. 

b  "It  has  l)een  erroneously  stated  that  maize  was  the  only  Hl>ei'ies  of  grain  known 
to  the  Americans  before  the  conquest.  In  Chile,  according  to  Molina,  the  indger,  a 
species  of  rye,  and  the  Inm,  a  species  ot  barley,  were  lioth  common  before  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  as  there  was  neither  rye  nor  barley  in  pre-f-iwnisU  Amerioa  it 
is  evident  that  if  they  were  connnon,  even  after  the  conquest,  and  not  European 
grain,  they  were  indigenous.  In  Peru  the  bean  (two  or  more  species)  an<I  quinaii 
were  common  before  the  conquest,  for  I  have  frequently  found  them  in  the  huaca?, 
preserved  in  vases  of  red  earthenware."     (Stevenson's  Travels,  \iA.  I,  pp.  .136-367. ) 

There  are,  however,  many  indigenous  siwoies  ot  Iwrley  [Ilordfimi)  in  South 
America,  pome  seventeen  being  lii<ted  as  valid  in  the  Iiiilfx  Kfurnint.  It  is  not 
iDi|>ossible  that  some  of  these  were  cult ivateil,  or  at  least  ulilii>«d,  before  the  coming 
of  the  .Spaniards.  It  might  have  taken  very  little  time  for  anch  a  crop  to  liereplace<l 
by  barley  brought  from  Eumpe. 

Qniiina,  tike  the  mot  (*rops,  is  initllble  when  raw.  It  contains  an  extremely  bitter 
substance  which  has  to  l>e  reinoveil  by  long  cooking,  during  which  it  is  cuetoniBry 
to  change  the  water  eleven  or  twelve  times.  C~"oOolr 
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As  loDg  recognized  by  historians  and  ethnologists,  maize  was  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  material  progress  of  ancient  Amcricii,  and 
the  American  civilizations  remained  on  a  much  more  strictly  agiicnl- 
tural  basis  than  those  of  the  Old  World,  a  fact  not  without  piwtical 
significance  to  modem  agriculture,  since  it  undoubtedly  conduced  to 
the  more  careful  selection  and  improvement  of  the  many  valuable  plants 
which  we  owe  to  the  ancient  peoples  of  America.  Subordinate  only  to 
maize  from  the  agricultural  standpoint  was  the  domestication  of  the 
beans,  while  the  materials  for  a  developed  culinary  art  and  a  varied 
and  wholesome  diet  were  furnished  by  a  variety  of  minor  product-*,  like 
the  Cayenne  pepper,  the  tomato,  the  tree  tomato  {Cyphomaudra),  the 
pineapple,  several  species  of  the  strawberry  tomato  (/%y«tf//s),  tlie  paw- 
paw (Caricii),  the  granadilla  (Pmiii^ora  qaatlrang^ilaris),  the  gourd, 
the  squash,  and  the  peanut.  American  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  cus- 
tard apple  and  related  species  of  Annoiia,  the  avocado  {/Wsea),  the 
SHpodilla,  Mamiiu-a  and  Lucuma,  afford  refreshing  acids,  beverages, 
relishes,  or  salads,  but  do  not  furnish  sultstantial  food  like  the  banana. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  De  Candolle  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  banana  reached  America  from  the  west  long  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  but  it  evidentlj'  did  not  come  until  after  the  agriculture 
and  cultivated  plants  of  America  had  spread  inU>  the  Pacitic. 

NO   PASTORAL   PBRIOD    IN    AMERICA. 

Relying  on  the  traditions  of  the  peoples  of  western  Asia  and  the 
Mediterranean  region,  many  writers  have  assumed  that  animals  were 
domesticated  before  plants,  and  that  a  pastoral  st^e  marked  the  first 
step  of  primitive  man  from  savagery  toward  civilization.  There  are, 
however,  no  indications  of  such  a  period  in  the  agricultural  history  of 
the  ancient  peoples  of  America,  nor  among  the  "oriental*'  nations  of 
the  Asiatic  shores  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans.  The  straight- 
haired  men  of  both  continents  were  primarily  domesticators  and  culti- 
vators of  plants.  The  Chibcha  jjeople  of  the  interior  of  Colombia 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  advancement  without  adopting  a 
single  domestic  animal.  The  Peruvians  and  Chinese  learned  to  use 
beasts  of  burden  and  animal  filters  and  skins,  but  their  pastoral  efforts 
were  merely  incidental  to  agriculture;  they  remained  essentially  vege- 
tarians, eating  little  meat,  other  than  fish,  and  never  taking  up  the  use 
of  milk. 

A  settled  f^fricultural  existence  made  it  practicable,  however,  to 
tame  animals,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  animal,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  dog,  was  domesticated  by  wandering 
savages.  The  lack  of  useful  domestic  animals  in  ancient  America  has 
been  discussed  by  Payne"  and  other  historians  as  an  evidence  of  tlie 
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inferior  intelligence  and  resourceful  ness  of  the  aboriginal  peoples,  but 
it  seems  that  one  tribe  or  another  had  dometjticatcd  all  the  American 
animals  likely  to  be  of  value  to  civilized  man;  certain  it  is  that  Euro- 
peans, with  three  centuries  of  opportunity,  have  not  added  to  the  num- 
ber or  uses,  or  extended  the  range  of  any  American  animals,  except 
the  turkey  and  guinea  pig.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American  Indians 
have  not  failed  to  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  domesticated  ani- 
mals broughtby  Europeans,  and  the  more  enterprising  tribes  have 
adopted  the  hen,  cat,  pig,  goat,  sheep,  cow,  and  horse.  Indeed,  even 
nonagricultural  Indians  of  our  Western  States  have  taken  kindly  to 
the  keeping  of  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  have  thus  assumed  the 
pastoral  state,  illustrating,  perhaps,  the  manner  in  which,  in  ancient 
times,  domesticated  animals  spread  more  rapidly  than  cultivated  plants 
from  the  agricultural  East  into  the  Mediterranean  region. 

Nomadic  hunters  or  fruit  eaters  would  not  be  likely  to  domesticate 
anything  themselves,  but  offered  the  choice  of  plants  or  animals  already 
thoroughly  tamed  and  improved  by  selection,  they  are  more  likely  to 
take  the  animals  first  as  requiring  a  less  radical  change  of  food  and 
habits  of  life.  The  milk  and  flesh  of  their  herds  would  still  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  game,  honey,  wild  fruits,  and  other  edible  plants 
which  might  be  encountered  in  searching  for  paj^ture  for  their  flocks, 
after  the  manner  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  Old  Testament.  Dates,  figs, 
and  other  fruit  trees  might  receive  some  attention  from  such  wander- 
ers, but  the  more  successful  they  might  become  as  shepherds  the  less 
likely  they  would  be  to  take  up  the  planting  of  cereals  or  of  other  her- 
baceous crops,  which,  in  the  absence  of  fences,  would  be  appropriated 
by  their  animals  before  the  owners  could  make  even  an  initial  experi- 
ment. It  is  accordingly  significant  that  the  origin  of  the  agricultures 
and  civilizations  of  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates  is  no  longer 
sought  by  ethnologists  with  Semitic  shepherds  or  more  northern  peo- 
ples, but  with  a  seafaring  race  which  has  been  traced  to  southern 
Arabia,  and  whose  language  has  been  found  to  have  analogies  with 
the  primitive  Malay o- Polynesian  tongue  of  Madagascar," 

OTHER   INDICATIONS  OF   TRANS-PACIFIC   COMMUNICATION. 

The  American  origin  of  agriculture  could  ask  for  no  more  striking 
testimony  from  Old  World  archseology  and  ethnology  than  the  recently 
discovered  fact  that  the  primitive  culture  race  of  Babylonia,  which 
brought  "letters,  asti"onomy, agriculture,  navigation,  architecture,  and 

"Keane  (Man,  Pa^t  and  Present,  p.  250  et  seq.)  considcre  the  language  of  Mada- 
gascar to  be  Polynesian  rather  than  Malayan,  and  holds  that  the  Hitiiilariliea  between 
Madagascar  aixl  Arabia  are  not  due,  as  has  l)ecn  supposed,  to  a  recent  contact 
during  the  Mohammedan  perioil,  but  dale  back  to  the  ancient  Minieansand  Sabreana, 
maritime  peoples  who  had  rammerce  with  India,  and  who  are  now  supposed  to  have 
worked  the  prehistoric  mines  of  the  South  African  "Ophir."  ^-~  ■ 
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other  arts,"  was  ''a  short,  robust  people,  with  coarse,  black  hair; 
peaceful,  industrious,  and  skillful  husbandmen,  with  a  surprising 
knowledge  of  irrigating  processes."" 

It  is  a  long  reach  from  Babylonia  to  tropical  America,  but  the  com- 
munity of  ancient  food  plants  will  prevent  biologists,  at  least,  from 
passing  as  a  meaningle'^s  coincidence  the  fact  that  these  early  agricul- 
tural civilizations  of  Asia  differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  of 
our  own  so-called  New  World,  not  even  in  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  people,  so  that  the  same  words  describe  l>oth  equally  well.  If 
it  be  found  that  the  same  taro  plant  was  in  reality  cultivated  in  ancient 
Egypt,  Southern  Arabia,  Hindustan,  Polynesia,  and  America,  ancient 
human  communication  I»etween  these  remote  parts  of  the  world  is  as 
definitely  established  as  though  coins  of  Alexander  the  Great  had  been 
dug  up.  It  is  no  empty  fancy,  but  the  most  direct  and  practical 
explanation  of  concrete  facta,  to  believe  that  the  robust,  straights  haired 
race  may  have  brought  from  America  some  of  the  plants  they  culti- 
vated in  Asia.  It  was  among  such  men  that  agriculture,  navigation, 
and  other  arts  of  civilization  reached  high  development  in  America  at 
a  very  remote  period.  The  ancient  cultures  of  the  Old  World  left 
traces  of  no  such  infancy  and  gradual  growth  as  those  of  America. 
Egypt  and  Babylonia  arose  suddenly  to  civilizations  further  advanced 
than  those  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 

That  the  Aztec  and  Inca  empires  were  comparatively  recent  political 
oi^nizations  has  caused  many  writers  to  forget  that  the}'  incorpor- 
ated much  more  ancient  culture.  For  centuries  still  unnumbered  the 
Andean  region  of  South  America  supported  crowded  populations. 
On  the  westei'n  slopes  of  Peru  every  inch  of  irrigable  land  was  culti- 
vated— houses,  towns,  and  cemeteries  being  relegated  to  waste  places 
to  save  the  precious  soil.  Irrigation  was  practiced  with  a  skill  and 
thoroughness  unexcelled  in  modern  times,  though  by  methods  closely 
duplicated  in  ancient  Arabia,  even  including  the  boring  of  deep  tun- 
nels for  collecting  subterranean  water. 

To  claim  that  the  Polynesians,  Malays,  Phoenecians,  Egyptians, 
Hindoos,  or  Chaldeans  came  from  America  would  l)e  a  careless  anachro- 
nism, to  say  the  least,  for  the  very  terms  of  the  problem  place  its 
solution  far  beyond  the  period  in  which  these  peoples,  nations,  and 
languages  were  differentiated.  It  is  doubly  unreasonable  to  expect 
flny  very  close  resemblance  of  languages  or  arts  in  the  Tropics  of  Asia 
and  America  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  by  Europeans,  since  change 
and  diversification  had  continued  on  both  aides  of  the  Pacific.  To 
accomplish  the  dissemination  of  the  tropical  food  plants  there  was 
necessary  only  a  primitive  people  with  the  skill  in  agriculture  and 
navigation  possessed  by  the  Polynesians  and  Malays.     It  lias  long  been 

"  Keane,  Man,  Past  anil  Present,  Cambridge,  1899.  ^~-  i 
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admitted  by  ethnologists  that  the  remote  ancestors  of  these  races  did 
overrun  all  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  latest  inrestigations 
warrant  the  belief  that  they  made  their  influence  felt  also  along  the 
ithores  of  tlie  Red  Sea  and  the  Pei-sian  Gulf,  where  the  civilization  of 
the  Mediterranean  countries  was  formerly  thought  to  have  originated. 

It  can  not  be  declared  impossible,  of  course,  that  this  primeval 
migration  from  America  took  place  at  a  time  when  there  was  more 
land  in  the  Pacific  than  now,  as  Belt  and  other  geologista  have  held 
that  there  was,  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  but  such  conjectures  are 
rendered  gratuitous  in  view  of  the  highly  developed  seafaring  talents 
of  the  inhdbitants  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  of  the  adjacent  shores  of 
America,  from  Alaska  to  Jierra  del  Fuego.  It  is  no  farther  from 
America  to  the  inhabited  islands  of  the  Pacific  than  from  Tahiti  to 
Hawaii,  a  route  traversed  by  the  Polynesians."  In  ancient,  as  in  modeni 
times,  the  sea  was  not  a  barrier,  but  the  mostopen  way  of  communica- 
tion between  distant  regions;  then,  aa  now,  the  boat  was  the  easiest 
means  of  transportation  known  to  man.  In  time  and  labor  of  travel 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  were  far  nearer  to  Peru,  for  example,  than 
many  of  the  inland  I'egions  conquered  by  the  Incas  of  Cuzco.  More- 
over, the  Peruvians  told  the  Spaniards  of  inhabited  islands  in  the  Pacific, 
or  at  least  gave  sailing  directions  which  enabled  Quiros  to  reach  the 
Low  Archipelago.  There  was  a  tradition  that  one  of  the  Incas  had 
made  a  voyage  of  two  years  in  the  Pacific  and  returned  with  black 
prisoners  of  war.  Apparently,  too,  they  told  the  Spaniards  that  the 
banana  was  brought  from  this  quarter,  for  Acosta  gathered  from  the 
Indians  that  it  was  not  a  native  of  America  but  came  from  "  Ethiopia," 
These  historical  incidents  have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded,  perhaps 
because  such  poss^ibilities  tm  an  American  origin  of  agriculture  and  a 
trans-Pacific  dissemination  of  food  plants  have  not  been  considered  by 
writers  on  primitive  man.  The  times,  routes,  and  methods  of  travel 
are,  of  course,  questions  to  be  approached  by  detailed  studies  of  many- 
kinds.  For  the  present  purposes  it  suffices  to  remember  that  the 
actual  introduction  of  plants  by  human  agency  discounts  in  advance 
all  objections  on  the  groirnd  of  distances  and  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion, and  justifies  the  fullest  use  of  biological  or  other  data  in  tracing 
the  origin  and  dissemination  of  agricultural  civilization  in  the  Tropics 
of  both  hemi.spheres. 

The  distribution  and  the  uses  of  tropical  cultivated  plants  support, 
it  is  true,  the  belief  of  ethnologists  in  the  tru!}'  indigenous  character 
of  the  peoples,  agricultures,  and  civilizations  of  the  western  herai- 
spIieiT,  but  they  also  testify  to  a  very  early  colonization  of  the  islands 
and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  from  tropical  America. 

"The  similarity  of  Polynesian  I'ulture  to  that  of  ancient  America  has  heendiscuBsed 
at  Ifiijith  ill  Ijiiip'B  Polynesian  Nation,  Kllis's  Polyneeian  Researches,  and  Rutland's 
llistorv  of  the  Pacific.  -,  , 
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Botanical  evidence  makes  it  plain  that  most  of  the  planb^  shared  by 
the  people  of  the  two  continenb^  onf,rinated  in  America,  like  numer- 
ous other  cultivated  species  which  remained  limited  to  this  continent. 
The  primitive  culture  peoples  of  the  tropical  regions  of  ancient  America 
were  accustomed  to  the  cooking,  grinding,  and  storing  of  vegetable 
food,  and  were  thus  prepared  to  appreciate  and  utilize  the  cereals  by 
agricultural  experience  lacking  among  the  fruit-eating  aborigines  of 
•  the  Old  World,  where  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tendency  toward  a 
spontaneous  development  of  agriculture.  Civilizations  have  nowhere 
developed  without  the  assistance  of  the  farinaceous  root  crops  and 
cereals,  the  use  and  cultivation  of  which  are  habits  acquired  by  primi- 
tive man  in  America  and  carried  in  remote  times  westward  across  the 
Pa4,iific,  together  with  the  social  organization  and  constructive  arts 
which  appear  only  in  settled  comomnities  supported  by  the  tillage  of 
the  soil. 
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DESERT  PLANTS  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  DRINKING  WATER. 


By  Frbdbrick  V.  Coville. 

A  stranger  left  alone  in  a  desert  would  die  of  thirst,  and  yet  there  ■ 
is  water  in  all  deserts,  and  both  the  native  animals  and  the  native 
race^  know  how  to  find  it.  This  water  is  gathered  and  stored  by 
planlH,  whii-h  have  built  and  filled  their  reservoirs  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, but  which  yield  it  up,  when  required,  for  the  use  of  the  animal 
world. 

The  extent  of  the  root  system  in  de^rt  plants,  by  means  of  which 
they  absorb  their  water  from  the  soil,  is  often  astoniahingly  great. 
Jn  the  Mohave  Desert  of  (California  a  branching  cactus  (Opuntia 
echimicarpti)  48  centimeters  {I'J  inches)  in  height  was  found  to  have  a 
network  of  roots  extending  over  an  area  of  ground  about  5.5  meters 
(18  feet)  in  diameter."  The  roots  lay  near  the  surface,  at  a  depth  of  5 
to  10  centimeters  {2  to  4  inches),  a  situation  which  enabled  them  to 
take  advantage  of  a  single  substantial  downpour  and,  l>efore  the  pre- 
cipitation had  been  again  absorbed  into  the  parched  air,  to  suck  up  a 
8upply  of  water  sufficient,  if  need  be,  for  a  whole  year's  use.  Other 
desert  plants  send  their  roots  deep  into  the  gi'ound  for  water,  and  a 
certain  shrubby  species  of  acacia  found  about  Tucson,  Arizona,  pos- 
sesses, accoiding  to  Professor  R.  H.  Forbes,  a  double-root  system,  in 
which  one  series  of  roofci  spreads  out  horizontally,  close  beneath  the 
surface,  atid  a  second  series,  sharply  defined,  goes  directly  downward 
into  the  soil.  Such  an  arrangement  enables  the  plant  to  seize  upon 
water  either  from  light  pivcipitation  or  when  deeply  percolating  under 
dry  stream  t)eds. 

While  the  devices  for  absorption  in  desert  plants  are  unusual,  the 
mechanical  contrivances  hy  means  of  which  these  plants  are  enabled 
to  retain  the  moisture  they  have  absorbed  are  still  more  remarkable. 
Other  factors  l)eing  equal,  the  amount  of  water  transpired,  or  evapo- 
rated, from  a  plant  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  its  green  surface, 
which,  in  ordinary  plants,  is  a  foliage  surface.  ,\  specimen  of  coffee 
plant  {C"ffi-a  (/mi/c«)  weighing  20.5  grams  is  found  to  have  a  leaf 
surface  computed  at  1114.476  Htjuare  uiillimeters,  which  gives  a  ratio  of 

"Covillf,  C'ontrilmtionn  (roiu  the  Uuilwl  SiHtes  Nalional  Herbarium,  Vol.  IV 
(Botany  of  the  Death  Valley  Expedition),  pp.  4fi-7,  18)13. 
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1  to  8,023.     A   specimen  of  biawaga  or  barrel  cactus  (Ei'Iihioeactus 

ernoryi),  in  the  conservatorica  of  the  Departmenl  of  Agriculture  at 

Washington,  weighing  77. WO  gramu  (170  poundu)  and  witliout  leaves, 

has  a  green  Htem  aurface  of  l,03iJ,320  square  millimeters,  with  a  ratio 

of  1  to  13.4  (fig.  1).     ThuH  for  each  gram  of  tissue  the  coffee  plant, 

representing  the  oi-dinarv  vegetation  of  a  humid  climate,  has  a  greepi 

surface  599  times  greater  than  that 

representing  a  gram  of  tissue  in  the 

cactus;  or  in  physiological  terms, 

the  coffee  plant,  other  factors  being 

equal,  is  provided  with  means  for 

the  transpiration  of  6')0   times  as 

much  water  as  the  cactus. 

Not  only  is  the  green  surface  of 
desert  plants  very  much  restricted 
in  extent,  but  it  has  such  a  struc- 
ture as  greatly  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  moisture  transpired  through  it. 
Fio.i.—Bim«a  or  barrel  cautu"  ( £rAi»wM«Ki  The  Structure  of  an  ordinarv  trans- 
em«rvi).  one-nimh  natural  »i«..  piration  pore  in  a  plant  of  humid 

habitat  is  shown  in  tig.  2,  Through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  K.  E.  B. 
McKenney  the  structure  of  a  pore  of  Ech'uuHiivtm,i'ii,m'yi  is  pret^ented 
for  cdmparison  {tig.  3).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cuticle  of  the  latter 
is  excessively  thickened,  Iteneath  the  epidermis  is  a  deep  layer  of 
hypodcrmis  with  very  thick  walled  cells  and  small  cell  cavities.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  except  at  the  poivs,  the  epidermal  struc- 
ture is  impervious  to  moisture  even  under  the  extreme  desiccating 
conditions  of  the  desert.  Iteneath  the  minute 
opening  of  the  pore  is  an  air  chamber,  the 
lower  contrnct*'d  end  of  which  is  made  up  of 
the  walls  of  the  green,  moist  interior  cells  of 
the  plant.  The  portion  of.  the  walls  of  this 
cimmbcr  which  lie  within  the  hyiwdcrmis. 
Doctor  McKenney  has  discovered,  ai-e  cuti- 
nizcd,  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  moisture. 
The  cushion  of  air  in  the  chamber  is  therefore 
slowly  receiving  moisture  at  its  lower  end 
from  the  interior  water  supply  of  the  plant 
and  slowly  giving  it  off  into  the  outer  air  when- 
ever the  two  guard  cells  ojwn  the  narrow  slit 
between  them.  The  whole  structure  is  evidently  well  adapted  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  tninspimtion  current  at  an  exceedingly  attenuatetl 
mte  adapted  to  the  plant's  limited  supply  of  moisture. 

The  interior  of  the  plant  consists  chicrfiy  of  water-storage  cells  (tig. 
4).  These  are  globular  in  form,  devoid  of  green  coloring  matter, 
and  with  walls  somewhat  tbickenei  but  possessing  thinner  sieve-plate 
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areas  which  permit  the  ready  transfer  of  water  from  one  cell  to 
another  throughout  the  interior.  Doctor  McKenney  has  made  a 
determination  of  the  water  in  a  flam- 
pie  of  thia  Htoi-age  tissue  and  finds 
the  astonishing  amount,  by  weight, 
of  96.3  per  rent.  The  plant  when 
filled  to  its  capacity  is  almost  a  tank 
of  wateK. 

That  animals  which  live  in  a  desert 
would  have  difficulty  in  securing  a 
regular  supply  of  water  is  evident. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  fact  that  many 
of  these  animalrt  go  without  water 
for  months  at  a  time,  deriving  all 
their  moisture  from  the  watery  tis- 
sues of  plants;  and  there  is  conclusive 
evidence  that  .some  animals  never 
drinlt  water,  apparently  not  knowing 
what  water  is,  and  uever  eat  even 
ordinary  herh^e,  but  subsist  on  dry 
seeds  alone.  D.  W.  Carnegie  records 
the  statement"  that  while  traveling 
across   the  desert   of   southwestern 

Australia,  his  band  of  y  camels  went  ''■"  3 -Transpiration  ix-r.-  ol  Eckmo 
emoryl.  a.  Epidermis;  6,  outer  wall  t 
Withoutwater  from  July  29  to  August  denanl  cull;  c.  cmlclc;  (/.ravUyotepHI 
1(1,  1896,  a  period  of  twelve  days,  on  ™"'  '■  h>-podermlH:  /,  grt^n  Inlerlor  I 
the    latter   date    taking  a    full    dnnk       iraniiplradon     cUamber.      Much     t.-nli 

averaging  17  gallons  each;  while  '2  of     *""  '^"^"^''ej'- 

his  camels  performed  a  still  more  wonderful  feat  of  abstinence  in 
traveling  for  a  period  of  thirty-seven 
days,  from  Augu,st  2'i  to  Septeml>er 
28, 1896,  on  only  i;^  gallons  of  water 
each,  which  they  drank  as  follows: 
August  29,  after  seven  days,  2  gal- 
ms;  Septemlier  8,  after  ten  days 
more,  8  gallons;  September  18,  after 
an  additional  ten  days,  3  gallons, 
l^nds  of  Merino  sheep  grazing  on 
the  tender  annual  vegetation  that 
springs  up  on  the  desert  near  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona,  after  the  winter  rains, 
"  sometimes  drink  no  water  for  a  pe- 

naoral.    a,  Wdlcr-sloragc  cells;  6,  Inlen^ellli-     .     ,      ,    ,  .  ,  -,       ', 

inr  »!»c«,;c,-icvepl«lea.  face  view:  rf.ideve  nod  of    forty  tO   Sixty  daVS.       In    the 

pinti-s,  In  cross  jeotion.  After  HcKenne]-.     doHcrt  plain  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  west 
of  the  railroad  station  of  Torres,  are  isolated  rocky  hills  iii,-jvhich 

— —  —  _  _  .      _     .  ■  Gee^lc 

0  D.  W.  Camegie,  Spinifex  and  Sand,  pp.  184,  2(il.     1898.  ^^ 
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peccaries  live  for  months  at  a  time  without  possible  access  to  natural 
water.  It  is  evident  from  their  habit  of  rooting  in  the  ground  like  the 
domestic  hog,  that  they  derive  some  of  their  requisite  moisture  from 
the  underground  portions  of  plants,  while  another  source  of  moistura 
is  the  fruit  of  opuntia  and  other  cactuses. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Van  Dyke,  in  an  article  on  the  mule  deer,"  says; 

When  on  this  food  [ctkctus]  deer  not  only  can  go  without  water,  but  often  gf/ 
without  it  when  it  is  perfectly  i-onvenlent.  On  the  Kf^^t  Mexican  desertjinuwn  aa 
the  Bulaon  de  Mapimi,  I  hunt«'l  tor  w-veral  weeks  in  1884,  stoppinf;  at  a  railroad 
station  25  iiiile§  from  anywhere,  and  known  to  be  25  miles  from  any  other  water. 
Several  hundreil  feet  from  the  station  the  leakage  froni  the  water  carp  of  the  railroad 
made  a  shallow  poiiil  some  50  feet  long  and  a  dozen  wide.  To  the  leeward  of  this 
frech  tracks  of  <leer  couhl  In;  found  almost  any  morning,  all  near  enongh  U>  emell 
the  water,  but  not  one  of  them  goin^  to  it.  I  had  plenty  of  otiier  nioet  positive 
proof  that  the  deer  there,  as  well  as  the  antelope,  did  u'ot  go  to  water,  though  the 
<lay8  were  hot  enough  to  make  a  man  want  water  as  much  as  in  midsummer.  For 
many  a  league  there  was  no  green  feed  except  some  of  the  varieties  of  caetus,  and_ 
every  deer  and  antelope  that  I  opened  in  this  vicinity  was  Gtled  with  it.  The  eatne 
is  true  in  parts  of  Sonora  and  in  much  of  Lower  California. 

This  statement  is  (confirmed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson,  the  American 
naturalist  most  widely  experienced  in  Mexican  travel  and  observation, 
to  whom  similar  instances  are  well  known. 

Various  authentic  records  exist  regarding  the  almost  incredible 
abstinence  of  some  of  the  small  desert  rodents  of  the  southwestern 
United  States.  Mr.  Vernon  Bailey,  of  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey,  informs  me  that  he  kept  a  desert  jumping  mouse  {Jf/crodijM^ 
dtijiH  1/teijacepfuihut)  for  more  than  a  month,  during  which  period  it  ate 
only  dry  seeds  and  grain.  After  it  had  l>ecotnc  very  tame  lie  placed 
water  before  it,  but  it  would  not  drink.  When  the  dish  was  elevated 
until  the  water  touched  the  end  of  its  nose,  the  animal  showed  every 
sign  of  ignorance  of  the  liquid  and  even  repugnance  to  it.  Mr.  F.  Ste- 
plienH,  of  Santa  Yaabel,  California,  has  recorded  the  statement*  that  he 
had  a  pet  of  the  gray  pocket  mouse  {Purngnathue yalliix)  which  drank 
no  water  in  the  six  mouths  during  which  it  had  been  in  his  possession; 
that  it  would  not  touch  wateranddidnot  seem  to  know  what  water  was, 
and  that  it  would  not  cat  green  food.  He  states  also  that  Mr.  W.  t«. 
Wright,  of  San  Bernardino,  Oalifornia,  had  a  captive  specimen  of  the 
tuft-taile<l  pocket  mouse  (/\To<7wc(MfMjo«i/cv7/rt^H«)  which  had  no  drink 
and  no  food  save  dry  grain  for  more  than  two  years.  Dr.  J,  A.  Allen, 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  states'  that  a  pocket 
mouse  from  wcjstern  Texas  {Perognathii»  merrlaiiii)  had  been  kept  for 
nearly  three  j'ears  without  water,  his  food  during  that  period  consist- 
ing exclusively  of  dry  mixed  birdseed.     The  domicile  of  the  animal 

n  In  Tlie  Deer  Family,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  others,  pp.  193-194,  1902, 
*  West  American  Scientist,  Vol.  VII,  p.  3«,  1890. 

1- Bulletin  of  tl»e  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  58,  1890; 
n  Naluralist,  Vol.  XXXII,  pp.  5S3-5K4.  1898.        '  r~ ,  a.-.q  I.^ 
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wa^  a  tJD  box  10  by  20  by  1-1:  inches,  open  at  the  top,  but  with  a  thick 
layer  of  earth  at  the  bottom.  Doctor  Allen  summarized  his  experience 
with  the  animal  in  the  statement,  "As  no  water  and  no  fresh  vegeta- 
tion have  been  given  him  for  nearly  three  years,  it  is  evident  that  the 
only  moisture  retjuired  for  his  sustenance  is  derived  wholly  fi-om  dry 
birdseed."  A  water  content  determination  of  dry  mixed  birdseed, 
made  in  Washington,  Deceml>er  31,  1903,  shows  11.75  per  cent  of 
moisture.  Freshly  matured  wheat  grains  in  the  climate  of  the  arid 
I>ortioiis  of  California  have  a  water  content  of  only  6  to  8  per  cent  of 
their  weight.  It  is  impossible  that  these  rodents,  performing  their 
functions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  secretion,  can  subsist  on  this 
amount  of  moisture.  The  subject  is  one  that  deseivcs  precise  quanti- 
tative measurement  as  well  as  anatomical  investigation.  Is  it  possible 
that  tliese  animals  possess  some  apparatus  by  mean.'t  of  which  they  can 
abstract  moisture  from  the  air  hygroscopically  and  condense  it  for 
their  own  use!  Or  do  they  manufacture  the  water  they  require  by  the 
chemical  dissolution  of  starch  i 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  from  some  of  the  cases  cited  that 
the  water  supply  of  many  desert  animals,  either  for  long  periods  or 
during  their  whole  lives,  comes  not  from  natural  water,  but  from  that 
stored  in  the  tissues  of  plants.  It  is  an  old  established  fact  that  ani- 
mals do  not  possess  the  power  to  manufacture  their  food  out  of  the 
i-aw  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil,  but  that  these  constituents  must 
first  be  elaborated  into  starch  or  other  food  products  by  plants.  To 
this  fundamental  dependence  of  animal  upon  vegetable  life  may  be 
added,  in  the  case  of  many  desert  animals,  their  further  complete 
dependence  on  plants  for  their  supply  of  water. 

Under  certain  conditions  this  dependence  of  desert  animals  upon 
plants  for  their  water  is  extended  even  to  the  human  race.  The  rain- 
fall of  the  desert  of  Sonora  is  so  small  and  so  irregularly  timed  that 
periods  of  prolonged  drouth  occur,  during  which  nianj'  of  the  cus- 
tomary sources  of  water  supply,  always  few  and  far  between,  fail 
utterly.  To  two  of  the  native  tribes,  the  Seris  and  Papagos,  such  a 
condition  is  not  necessarily  serious,  for  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
water  stored  in  cactuses. 

Some  of  the  largest  cactuses,  such  as  the  saguaro,  or  giant  cactus 
(Cefsus  ff/'e/aiiienn),  the  pitnhaya  {C'ereiis  tkiirberl),  and  the  sina  {I'Ho- 
Cfi'em  schottil),  are  not  available  as  a  source  of  drinking  water,  for 
their  juice  is  bitter  and  nauseating.  But  the  juice  of  certain  species 
of  the  genus  Echinocactus,  notably  E.  einorf/l  and  E.  icidhcm,  is  sweet 
and  palataltlc.  These  cactuses,  the  Mexican  name  of  which  is  bisnaga, 
are  known  by  all  natives  of  the  desert  region  as  a  potential  source  of 
drinking  water.  In  Februarj',  1903,  the  writer^  in  company  with  Dr. 
D,  T.  MncDougal,  while  seeking  a  location  for  a  desert  botanical  Ial>o- 
ratorv  for  the  Carnegie  Institution,  found  an  opportunitv  to  ol^rve 
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the  extmctioii  of  watiT  from  a  bisnaga  according  to  the  primitive 
process  and  by  one  of  the  alwrijjines  themselves.  The  locality  was  in 
the  State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  at  a  point  a^miit  12  kilometers  (8  miles) 
west  of  the  railroad  station  of  Torres.  Upon  requests  Paj^ago  Indian, 
the  guide  of  the  party,  exhibited  the  operation.  The  cactus  used  was 
a  specimen  of  bisn^^  (Echmocactnn  eimiryl)  with  which  the  region 
abounds. 

The  plant  selected  was  about  1  meter  (Sit  feet)  high  and  0.5  meter 
(20  inches)  in  diameter.  Its  top  was  first  sliced  off,  exposing  the  white 
interior  (pi.  i).  It  was  evident  that  this  was  saturated  with  water, 
but  the  structure  of  the  tissue  was  such  that  the  water  did  not  exude 
of  its  own  accord.  The  Indian  cut  a  stake  of  palo  verde  (Parkinmnia 
microphylla)  about  7.5  centimeters  (3  inches)  in  diameter  at  the  larger 
and  blunt  end,  and  with  this  proceeded  to  mash  the  white  fleah  of  the 
cactus  into  a  pulp.  As  the  churning  progressed  a  bowl  was  formed 
in  the  top  of  the  cactus,  and  when  a  suitable  quantity  of  pulp  had 
accumulated  in  it  the  Indian,  taking  this  up  handful  by  handful, 
squeezed  out  the  water  into  the  bowl,  throwing  the  rejected  pulp  upon 
the  ground. 

From  the  upper  20  centimeters  (about  8  inches)  of  the  cactus  about 
3  liters  (3  quarts)  of  water  was  obtained.  Its  flavor  may  be  described 
as  very  slightly  salty  and  somewhat  herhatieous.  Any  really  thirsty 
traveler  would  have  drunk  it  without  hesitation,  and  our  Papago, 
although  he  had  had  plenty  of  water  from  the  supply  we  carried, 
drank  the  cactus  juice  with  evident  pleasure  (pi.  ii). 

A  bisnaga  of  approximately  spherical  form  furnishes  a  more  pala- 
table water  than  the  cylindrical  .si)eciniens  many  yeai-a  older,  and  care 
is  taken  to  use  for  a  masher  a  wood  which  has  no  bitter,  resinous,  or 
poisonous  qualities.  No  deleterious  effect  is  caused,  our  Indian  stated, 
through  drinking  a  quantity  of  the  water,  unless  one  subjects  himself 
immediately  afterwards  to  violent  physical  exercise.  The  natives  use 
the  cactus  water,  if  need  be,  for  mixing  bread,  and  evidently  it  could 
be  devoted  to  any  camp  use. 

An  interesting  correlation  is  to  be  noted  Itetween  the  palatable  flesh 
of  the  bisnagas  and  their  effective  protection  against  grazing  animals 
through  their  impenetrable  armor  of  hooked  and  rigid  spines.  With- 
out such  protection  the  bisnaga  would  lie  doomed  to  early  extinctioa 
by  3uch  animals  as  required  a  continual  supply  of  moist,  herbaceous 
food.  Other  cactuses,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  a  bitter  and  nause- 
ating juice,  often  have  only  a  very  imperfect  protection  by  spines,  as 
the  giant  cactus  ( 6V('«»  (jigantem)  ti.aA  the  sina  (/Wwt7'fiw  schotfil). 
One  cactus,  the  peyote  {Lophopkorn  viUiamxH)^  has  no  spines  what- 
ever at  maturity.  In  appearance  it  is  as  plump  and  juicy  as  an  apple; 
yet,  iLs  is  demonstrated  by  ita  abundance  in  certain  localities,  it  is  amply 
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protected  against  the  depredations  of  animals  by  its  bitter  and  poison- 
ous juice. 

Another  notable  feature  in  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  bis- 
nafjti  is  the  fluted  cbaiucter  of  its  surface.  Between  the  times  when 
itsi  body  i-s  fully  distended  with  water  from  the  absorption  following 
a  heavy  rain  and  other  times  when  \U  interior  tissues  are  far  shrunken 
afteraprolonged drought,  the  plant,  if  ordinai'ily  constructed,  would 
l>e  very  liable,  from  the  repeated  wrinkling  and  stretching  of  its  hard 
skin,  to  injury  by  cracking.  What  form  could  be  more  admirably 
suited  to  accommodate  the  bisnaga  to  this  feature  of  its  existence  than 
the  fluting  of  its  8urfa(;e,  each  fluting  or  rib  becoming  thick  by  the 
absorption  of  water  and  thin  bj'  itw  lossi 

Strenuous  are  the  conditions  to  which  the  plants  of  the  desert  are 
doomed;  m&ny  and  remarkable  are  the  devices  with  which  these  con- 
ditions are  met,  and  rich  are  the  opportunities  for  research  where 
such  phenomena  exist.  It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  to  the 
United  States  belongs  the  credit  of  first  establishing  a  botanical  labo- 
ratory in  the  midst  of  the  desert.  Such  a  laboratory  has  been  founded 
near  Tucson,  Arizona,  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 
and  we  may  confidently  expect  to  learn  from  time  to  time  of  results 
which  .shall  excite  our  wonder'  and  which  shall  constitute  new  contri- 
butions to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 
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Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  Darwin's 
work  On  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Means  of  Natural  Selection.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  commotion  which  that  publiration  produced 
and  the  effects  which  followed.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  profound  revo- 
kition  affecting  the  natural  sciences,  secondarily  other  sciences,  and 
even  the  mental  attitude  of  individuals.  The  idea  of  the  evolution  of 
living  foruLs,  of  their  descent,  or  rather  of  their  transformation, 
already  advanced  by  Lamarck  and  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire  was  rescued 
from  the  oblivion  or  the  indifference  in  which  it  had  hitherto  remained 
and  was  imposed,  in  a  manner,  on  almost  the  whole  scientific  world. 
At  present  it  is  accepted  with  but  slight  opposition.  It  is,  to  be  sure, 
only  an  hypothesis;  but,  as  it  is  the  only  one  that  has  any  rational 
basis,  it  becomes,  because  of  that  fact,  almost  a  necessity.  As  M. 
Yves  Delage  says: 

It  there  were  a  ecientilic  hypothesis  other  than  descent  by  which  the  ori^n  of 
species  eouUl  be  explained,  a  Dumber  of  naliiralitita  would  abandon,  as  insufficiently 
deitionHtrated,  the  opinions  which  they  now  hold. 

This  may  he  true,  but  there  is  no  other  scientific  hypothesis,  and 
the  naturalists  of  to-day,  willing  or  not,  are  transformists — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  persuaded  that  living  forms  tfre  not  unrelated  to  each 
other,  invariable,  isolated,  brought  into  existence  by  special  acts  of 
creation,  and  without  any  bond  of  union  between  them,  but  that  they 
are,  on  the  contrary,  related — that  is  to  say,  derived  one  from  the  other. 

Darwinism  did  not,  however,  consist  merely  in  an  affirmation  of 
transformism,  for  this  had  already  been  advanced  prior  to  Darwin. 
Transformism  certainly  arose  from  the- application  to  the  natural 
sciences  of  the  idea  of  "t-ontinuity"  introduced  into  science  by  the 
mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  thus  explain  the 
course  taken  by  that  idea  as  well  as  the  variations  which  it  assumed. 
The  mathematicians  passed  it  on  to  Buffon,  who  was  originally  a 
geometrician  and  who  entered  the  Academy  of  Sciences  as  such;  he  in 
turn  transmitted  it  to  Lamarck,  who  was  one  of  his  intimate  friends, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire.     It  was,  however, 

"  Tranalatt^d  from  the  Be\-ue  des  Deux  Moudet*  for  July  1,  1903,  pp.  207-219.  , 
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the  illu.strioiis  English  naturalist  who  first  explained  the  mccbanism 
by  which,  according  to  him.  the  transformation  of  one  species  into 
another  might  l>e  effected,  thus  producing  a  continuity  of  living  forms. 
This  me<'haiiism  is  natui'al  selection. 

Now  it  apjKiurs  that,  while  Darwin  succeeded  in  establishing  the 
idea  of  the  continuity  of  living  forms  by  means  of  generation—  that  {."to 
say,  traniiformism,  he  was  much  less  successful  as  regards  the  nican» 
which  he  pwposed.  To  speak  plainly,  he  failed.  There  are  but  few 
naturalists  at  the  present  time  who  attribute  to  natural  selection  any 
p61e  whatever  in  the  filiation  of  .species.  As  has  been  remarked  by 
Herbert  Spencer,  it  is  not  in  this  way  that  truly  .specific  characters 
can  Iw  acquired.  Besides,  when  once  a<-quired,  they  could  certainly 
not  lie  fixed  by  heredity.  It  is  some  ten  years  since  anjone  has  held 
to  the  fixed  heredity  of  charactei's  acquired  by  a  living  l»eing  in  the 
cour.se  of  its  existence,  or  at  least  during  ten  years  past  that  idea, 
formerly  admitted  without  opposition^  has  been  fiercely  attacked  and 
denied  by  naturalists  of  great  standing,  such  as  Weismann,  PHuger, 
Naegeli,  Strasbuiger,  K&lliker,  His,  Uay-L«nkester,  Bi-ooks,  Meynert, 
van  Bemmelen,  and  others. 

A  Dutch  naturalist.  Hugo  de  Vries,  who  has  a  wide  I'eputation 
among  the  botanists  of  our  time,  has  just  given  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  ali'eady  much  shaken,  and  has  pixi- 
posed  in  place  of  it  another  hypothesis  which  he  calls  "  the  theory  of 
mutation.^'  The  name  in  itself  is  not  very  significative  and  needs  to 
be  explained.  We  shall  do  that  presently.  The  doctrine  is  founded 
on  observation  and  experiments  which  by  the  sagacity,  long  and 
patient  effort,  and  careful  criticism  of  their  author  deserve  to  be  ranked 
with  the  admirable  observations  of  Darwin.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  l)een  most  f  avoidably  received  by  many  naturalists.  For  these  two 
reasons  the  scientific  public  is  of)liged  to  take  it  into  consideration, 
and,  at  least,  to  become  acquainted  with  it. 

I. 

Every  new  being  resembles  the  ones  from  which  it  ascended,  con- 
sidering those  ill  the  widest  sense.  We  say^ — and  it  is  only  a  form  of 
speech — that  it  owes  this  resemblance  to  heredity.  Heredity,  then,  ia 
.simply  the  name  by  wliich  we  express  the  fact  that  an  offsprinj; 
resembles  its  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  resemblance  is  not 
absolute.  For  example,  two  animals  of  the  same  litter  or  two  plant.s 
of  the  same  sowing  are  never  identical.  We  apply  the  term  "  varia- 
tion," individual  variation,  to  such  divergences  or  to  the  tendency 
which  produces  them.  Jt  is,  then,  a  fact  that  in  new  generations  there 
appear  new  characters  which  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  to  a  reveraion 
to  ancestral  features — that  Is  to  say,  they  an>  truly  new  and  undo- 
siribed  hitherto,  Jt  is  only  as  lo  the  extent  and  importance  of  such 
characters  that  discussion  arises.  L_iOOJ^^IC 
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Wo  am  not  deny  that  variation  exiflti^.  Living  fomis  have  not  tlie 
rigidity  of  stone;  they  vary  incessantly,  and  these  variations  liave 
been  used  by  breeders  for  the  creation  of  races.  Modifications  of  this 
kindare  restricted,  howevei',  witliin  certain  limits.  Their  amplitude  13 
restrained  by  three  conditions,  as  follows:  (.jenerally  they  are  not  per- 
manent and  they  disappear  at  the  same  time  as  do  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  are  produced;  they  are  not  transmissible  by  gener- 
ation to  descendants;  and  finally,  the  modified  beings  have  not  tost  the 
aptitude  of  crossing  with  those  that  have  not  been  modified.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  declaring  that  these  individual  variations  can  not 
create  a  new  species;  for  these  three  defects  found  in  the  modified 
being  are  exactly  those  which  define  a  species. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  b&s  ever  seen  an  animal  or  vegetable 
species  engender  another  or  transform  itself  into  another.  In  other 
terms,  no  one,  except  perhajw  Hugo  de  Vries,  has  perceived  a  living 
form  arising  from  another  form,  yet  differing  fi-om  it  f)y  features  hav- 
ing the  value  of  those  which  distinguish  species,  and  showing  itself 
inapt  for  crossing  with  the  parent,  although  capable  of  maintaining 
and  preserving  itself  by  generation.  Such  a  profound  transformation 
can  not  l>e  accomplished  in  a  moment  or  by  a  single  effort. 

Darwin  supposed  that  such  a  transformation  could  be  accomplished 
l)y  degrees.  Accordingio  his  view  the  cumulative  repetition  of  certain 
small  variations  might  effect  a  more  considerable  transformation.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  would  suffice  that  they  should  always  be  produced 
in  the  same  direction  during  a  long  course  of  generations.  Breeders 
effect  this  by  reproducing  and  maintaining  the  conditions  of  the  origi- 
nal transformatiorr  and  breeding  together  the  individuals  which  present 
such  transformation.  This  is  "artificial  selection."  It  is  a  judicious 
and  methodical  exerciseof  the  two  propertiesof  heredity  and  of  variation 
practised  for  the  interest  and  advantage  of  man. 

The  supposition  of  Darwin  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  nature, 
personified,  acts  like  man,  heedful  of  consequences  and  with  a  method, 
by  "natural  selection"  having  in  view  the  interest  and  advantage  of 
sjwcies.  Certain  slight  variations  appearing  under  diverse  influences, 
for  example,  under  a  change  in  the  environment,  will  constitute  an 
advantage  for  individuals.  Such  individuals  are  thus  bett*r  adapted 
to  these  new  circumstances  and  have  a  better  chance  of  survival;  these 
lire  the  ones  which  will  pair  and  b3'  heredity  preserve  the  advanta- 
geous variation,  fix  it,  accumulate  it,  until  there  is  formed  a  race,  a 
variety,  and  finally  a  new  species.  This  automatic  play  of  the  Ix'st 
adaptation  favoring  certain  individuals,  permitting  them  to  survive 
and  to  reproduce  themselves,  has  here,  in  natural  selection,  the  same 
providential  role  as  the  breeder  plays  in  ai'tificial  selection.  It  is  the 
Iwst  adaptation  which  designs  and  choo^-es  the  useful  variation;  it  is 
that  which  favors  the  individuals  that  possess  it;  it  is  that,  Jn  fine,  ■ 
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which  degradea  the  others  in  the  concurrence,  either  direct  or  indirect, 
which  exists  between  animals  and  plant'^,  in  that  sort  of  Htniggle  for 
existence  whose  importance  was  perceived  already  by  A.  de  Candolle 
and  Lyell,  and  which  results  in  the  disappearance  of  the  vanquished 
species  and  the  effective  triumph  of  the  new  one. 

It  may  be  noted  that  natural  selection  is  not  a  single  hypothesis;  it 
Is  a  linking  together  of  three  hypotheses.  If  we  separate  the  links  of 
this  chain  wc  can  show  tliat  not  one  of  them  will  stand  test.  The  fimt 
hypothesis  is  that  of  the  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence  which 
is  given  to  an  animal  by  the  possession  of  a  small,  adaptive  variation; 
the  second  is  that  of  a  preservation,  by  transmission,  of  tliis  a^'quired 
character;  the  third  is  the  progress,  always  in  the  same  direction,  of 
these  profitable  variations,  which,  accumulating,  finally  create  a  spe- 
cific character.  None  of  these  hypotheses  will  support  a  searching 
examination. 

in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  benefit  of  a  small,  adaptive  variation,  it 
may  Ite  ob.>,erved  that  it  would  be,  in  itself,  too  insignificant  to  give 
rise  to  selection.  Let  us  take  for  example  the  transformation  of  an 
ungulate  quadruped  into  a  giraffe  according  to  the  Darwinian  theory. 
In  this  system  an  increase  of  some  centimeters  in  the  length  of  the 
neck  would  be  a  favorable  adaptive  variation;  it  would  allow  the 
animal,  in  case  of  famine,  to  browse  upon  the  verdure  of  trees  some 
inches  higher  than  his  companions  could.  But  with  Mivart,  Naegeli, 
Delage,  Osborn,  Emery,  Cut^not,  and  others,  we  may  affirm  that  in 
case  of  actual  famine  this  advant^e  would  amount  to  nothing  and 
would  not  assure  the  survival  of  its  posse-ssor.  The  individuals  wlio 
would  die  would  be  the  youngest  or  the  oldest,  or,  in  a  general  way, 
the  feeblest.  The  variation  mu.st  be  considerable  in  amount  in  order 
to  constitute  a  real  a(^^'antage  and  in  order  that  the  process  of  selec- 
tion may  be  applied  to  it. 

The  second  hypothesis  i.i,  then,  to  imagine  that  this  variation, 
admitted,  for  the  moment,  as  useful,  may  l>c  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  generation.  We  have  stated  above  what  naturalists  think 
at  the  present  time  concerning  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters. 
[The  least  that  one  can  say  is  that  it  is  very  much  controverted. 

The  third  hj-pothesis.  grafted  upon  the  first  two,  is  the  repetition  of 
the  variation.  Even  if  we  disregard  the  objections  made  to  the  pre- 
vious hypotheses  there  are  still  others  which  pi-escnt  themselves  here. 
It  Is,  indeed,  necessaiy  that  the  variation  should  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  same  direction  during  a  great  number  of  generations  in 
order  that  it  may  \to,  recognizable,  since  it  is  minute  each  time  it  occurs; 
many  additional  elongations  would  be  needed  in  order  to  produce  the 
neck  of  a  giraffe  from  that  of  an  ungulate,  Lamai-ck,  by  placing  the 
cauw  of  variation  in  external  conditions,  makes  this  continual  addition 
of  effect  plausible.     The  permanence,  or  Ijetter,  the  repetition  of  the 
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processes  of  variation,  will  perpetuate  it«e1f  as  long  as  these  external 
conditions  are  Icept  up.  For  example,  in  attributing  the  elongation  of 
the  neck  of  a  giraffe  to  the  hahit  of  browsing  upon  the  high  leaver  of 
trees  and  the  effort  of  the  animal  to  reach  those  which  are  still  higher, 
Laninrck  accounts  for  the  detinite  and  sustained  course  of  variation. 
But  it  is  exactly  this  resource  that  Darwin  took  away,  since  he  did  not 
accept  the  ideas  of  his  illustrious  pi-edeccssor  as  to  the  causes  of  varia- 
tion. Decidedly,  selection  appears  to  be  a  process  more  adapted  for 
preserving  a  state  of  things  than  for  creating  a  new  one.  It  Is  more 
conservative  than  i-evolutionary. 

Besides,  this  is  not  the  only  objection,  not  even  the  most  serious 
one,  which  affects  this  third  hypothesis  of  Darwin,  The  principal 
difficult}'  with  it  is  that  it  attempts  to  account  for  the  considerable 
change  which  creates  a  new  species  by  too  slow  an  accumulation  of 
inappreciable  changes.  When  the  Darwinists  are  pressed  closely  they 
demand  time^much  time;  too  much  time.  They  require  indetinit« 
series  of  generations  in  order  that  the  smallest  species  may  be  formed. 
Their  adversaries  have  repTOached  them  with  having  made  our  glol>e 
too  old;  this  is  also  the  opinion  of  Ijord  Kelvin. 

In  reality  it  must  be  that  there  is  not  so  much  delay  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  species.  This  is  exactly  what  Hugo  de  Vries  contends.  He 
denies  the  gradual  tran-^formation  of  species  by  the  addition  of  inap- 
preciable variations;  or,  at  least,  he  affirms  that  they  may  be  produced 
by  a  process  that  is  rapid,  precipitate,  sudden.  The  new  species 
whose  development  he  has  observed  have  arisen  abruptly,  as  one  nii.y 
say,  explosively.  This  is  what  the  Dutch  naturalist  calls  "  spasmodic 
pn^ress." 

II. 

The  main  idea  of  the  doctrine  of  Hugo  de  Vries  is  the  abrupt  muta- 
tion of  living  forms.  The  eminent  naturalist  does  not  advance  it  as  an 
a  priori  proposition;  he  deduces  it  fi-om  his  experiments,  and  he  is 
not  afraid  of  .sharply  opposing  it  to  the  universal  view  which  accepts 
slowly  acting  causes.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  centurj',  geology 
was  tossed  from  the  cataclysms  of  Cuvier  and  his  geological  revolutiujis 
to  the  slow  cause.s  of  gradual  evolution  (winted  out  by  Sir  Charles 
Lvell;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  swinging  back  with  Suess  toward 
sudden  transformations.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  move- 
ment is  occurring  in  hiology;  the  attempt  of  de  Vries  is  one  of  its 
manifestations. 

A  great  number  of  zoologists,  botanists,  and  paleontologists  are 
inclined  to  adopt  this  notion  of  sudden  changes  as  consonant  with  the 
tt^achings  of  experience.  We  may  cit«  in  this  connection  the  well- 
known  argument  of  Agassiz.  This  celebrated  naturalist  called  atten- 
tion to  the  simultaneous  appearance,  in  the  first  fossiliferous,  strata, 
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of  a  mixed  fauna  cumprUing  repreAenbitionR  of  all  the  ^rand  divisions 
of  the  aiiinml  kingdom.  Thic  is  shown  in  the  Upper  Silurian  or 
Devonian  horizon  in  which  the  vertebrate-s  luake  their  appearance  in 
the  form  of  fi8h.  In  the  mast  ancient  fauna,  and  that  which  has 
become  known  moat  recently  (that  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Cambrian), 
all  the  grand  divisions  are  still  found,  except  that  of  veitebrates,  each 
represented  by  tjuit^^  liigh  types.  It  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
whether,  lower  down,  in  the  sedimentary  rocks  hitherto  considered 
as  azoic,  there  is  really  a  living  population,  more  widely  scattered, 
and  n'duced  to  the  most  rudimentary  animals  and  plants — that  is  to 
say,  to  protophytes  and  protozoans,  as  appears  from  the  researches  of 
MM.  Barrois,  Bertrand,  and  Cayeux.  Yet  it  is  none  the  less  certain 
that  the  very  important  remark  of  Agassiz  is  true,  and  that,  in  the 
Cambrian  horizon,  all  the  principal  types  appear  simultaneously.  We 
perceive  here  a  sort  of  explosion  of  universal  life. 

In  consequence  of  this  the  transformists  are  obliged  to  admit  that 
in  the  .short  space  of  time  that  corresponds  to  the  deposit  of  the  most 
ancient  fossitiferous  rocks  the  firi<t  living  beings  must  have  undergone 
all  the  evolutions  necessary  for  passing  from  the  state  of  a  simple  mass 
of  protopUsm  to  that  of  types  characteristic  of  all  the  grand  divisions, 
the  vertebrates  only  excepted.  We  are  authorized  to  conclude  that 
the  time  during  which  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks  were 
deposited  was  short,  because  we  can  judge  of  it  from  their  thickness, 
which  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  subsequent  strata.  Therefore, 
but  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time  was  required  for  the  modifica- 
tions by  virtue  of  which  the  first  living  forms  produced  the  principal 
grand  divisions.  The  Lower  Silurian  epoch  was  one  of  rapid  trans- 
formations, of  active  morphogenesis,  of  intensive  mutations.  If  we 
wished  to  suppose  that  these  were  caused  by  the  Darwinian  mechanism 
of  slow  accumulation  of  minute  variations,  we  would  be  obliged  to 
throw  back  the  origin  of  life  into  an  epoch  inconceivably  beyond  the 
most  ancient  geologic  epoch  now  known. 

In  the  same  way,  as  other  paleontologists  have  observed,  among 
whom  is  Dr.  Charles  A.  White,  the  extraordinary  flora  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous epoch  developed  abruptly.  We  know  nothing  or  but  very 
little  of  the  floras  that  preceded  it.  Its  appearance  and  its  extinction 
were  sudden. 

We  might  multiplj'  these  remarks  relative  to  the  abrupt  explosions 
of  creation  in  living  things.  Here  is  another.  The  dinosaurian 
lizards  that  abounded  throughout  the  secondary  epoch,  forming, 
indeed,  the  dominant  animal  type,  show  an  extreme  variety  taken 
from  any  point  of  view.  There  were  some  gigantic  ones,  like  Bron- 
tosiiuru.s.  having  a  mass  that  wfs  certainly  equal  to  that  of  four  or 
five  elephants,  othoTM  of  small  stature  not  larger  than  a  domestic  fowl. 
The  group  included   carnivora   and   htrbivora,  aquatic  specie**  and 
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terrestrial  species,  qiiadnipndri,  and  bipeds  quite  similar  to  birds, 
except  as  to  tbe  faculty  of  flight.  By  the  variety  of  tbeir  types  of 
organization  they  form,  as  aptly  stated  by  Frederick  A.  Lucas,  a  sort 
of  epitome  of  the  class  of  reptile^i.  fiow,  their  appearance  and  differ- 
entiation were  comparatively  abmpt  and  sudden  phenomena.  It  does 
not  seem  probable  that  they  were  formed  by  the  mechanism  of  natural 
selection  and  that  they  were  destroyed- because  of  their  inferiority  to 
other  species  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

We  arrive  at  similar  conclusions  from  an  examination  of  the  first 
placental  matmnals.  They  appeared  abruptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Tertiary  period;  they  assumed  a  variety  of  forms  almost  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  mammals  of  to-day,  and  they  finally  disappeared. 

Besides  the  paleontol(^ists,  many  naturalists  have  pointed  out  the 
existence,  in  animals  of  our  own  time,  of  abrupt  variations  that  pro- 
duce a  new  type  tliat  becomes  fixed  as  soon  as  it  appeals,  and  that  has 
the  value  of  a  species  distinct^  from  that  from  which  it  was  derived. 
Mivart  and  Huxley,  Clos,  Cnmerano,  and  Bateson  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  exist«nce  of  such  discontinuous  variations,  which  may  afford 
an  explanation  of  the  discontinuicy  of  species.  Yet  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  examples  adduced  by  these  authors  may  be  referred  to  the 
category  of  monstrosities  or  teratogenic  variations  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  becoming  fixed.  This  is  tbe  case  with  species  of  Asterias 
having  numerous  arms,  with  crinoids  having  three  or  four  divisions, 
with  a  certain  riumlier  of  levogyrate  gastropods.  However,  abrupt 
transformations  have  been  noted  by  entomok^ists  under  perfectly 
normal  conditions.  Slandfuss,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some 
extremely  interesting  experiments  on  the  heredity  in  butterflies, 
speaks  of  "explosive  transformation,"  thus  expressing  the  richness  in 
new  forms  suddenly'  produced  from  a  single  parent  stock. 

HI. 

The  origin  of  the  new  theory  of  Hugo  de  Vries  must  be  sought  for  in 
this  mass  of  observations,  facts,  and  theoretical  ideas  relative  to  Ibe 
abrupt  variation  of  species  in  opposition  to  the  Darwinian  idea  of 
nIow  variation.  The  Dutch  naturalist  has,  in  a  manner,  worked  over 
all  these  ideas  and  codified  them  into  a  coherent  system.  This  system 
already  existed  in  embryo  in  the  well-known  little  work  which  he 
published  in  1889  on  intracellular  pangenesis.  His  views  were,  at  that 
time,  purely  theoretical,  for  he  had  then  only  just  begun  his  experi- 
mental verifications.  Since  then,  however,  some  of  his  experiments 
have  succeeded  in  an  astonishing  manner.  To-day,  therefore,  it  is  the 
views  that  have  Iwen  scrutinized  and  verified  which  the  celebrated 
l>otjinist  presents  to  the  scientific  public  in  his  work  on  the  Theory  of 
Mutation,  recently  published  at  Leipzig. 
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Hi»  doctrine  consists,  as  might  be  anticipated  from  what  wc  have 
said,  in  the  denial  of  gi'adual  tmn^formation  and  the  afSmiution  of 
abrupt  transformation.  Species  in  general  do  not  enjoy  that  per- 
fectly uniform  and  monotonous  exiistence  which  has  been  assigned  to 
them  by  naturalists  of  the  school  of  Linna'us  and  Cuvier.  Palaentol- 
ogy  tea<^'hes  us  that  they  have  a  commencement  and  an  end  and  that, 
during  their  term,  they  present  periods  of  two  kinds,  periods  of  muta- 
tion and  periods  of  equilibrium,  tinier  of  c&lni  and  times  of  revolution. 
The  observation  of  existing  species  cotifiims  thia  view. 

Ordinarily  the  principal  "period  of  mutation 'Ms  found  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  the  species,  at  the  time  of  its  birth,  but  this  is  not  absolute. 
However,  the  phase,  or  the  entire  group  of  phases,  of  plasticity,  is 
nioi-e  or  less  l»rief  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  its  existence.  It  is 
only  at  these  epochs  that  the  living  lieing  is  susceptible  of  mutations 
of  a  specific  character;  it  is  unchangeable  for  the  rest  of  the  time,  that 
is  to  say,  during  the  greater  part  of  its  term.  Because  of  this  the 
period  of  plasticity  or  of  nmtation  usually  escapes  attention  and  we 
observe  the  greater  number  of  species  exactly  at  the  moment  when 
they  have  become  leally  invariable— that  is  to  say,  susceptible  only  of 
those  small,  secondary  modifications  which  may,  at  most,  conduce  to 
the  formation  of  varieties  and  races. 

AVhen,  on  the  contrary,  the  species  is  in  the  period  of  mutation  it 
offers  an  abundance  of  specific  variations,  distinct  in  character  from 
the  small,  individual  ones.  They  are,  in  fact,  abrupt,  clearly  marked, 
permanent,  fixed,  and  hereditary  ns  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  new 
forms  are  infertile  when  crossed  on  the  parent  stock.  In  a  word  they 
accomplish  a  transgressiim  of  the  limits  of  a  species. 

Such  is  the  new  hypothesis  of  mutation.  Before  detailing  the  exper- 
iments on  which  it  is  founded,  and  furnishing  the  justification  of  ita 
accuracy,  it  would  l>e  well  to  establish  its  signification,  its  scope,  and 
it-i  consequences. 

This  theory  is  a  sort  of  rehabilitation  of  the  idea  of  species.  It  does 
not,  however,  consider  species  as  the  fixed  entity,  the  .special  and 
inmmtablc  category  of  the  Creator's  thought,  conceived  by  the  natural- 
ists who  followed  Linna'us.  It  is  truly  a  tmnsformist  doctrine;  it 
admits  the  pos,sihle  exi.stence  of  an  infinite  number  of  species  derived 
one  from  the  other.  Nevertheless  it  raust  not  be  denied  that  it  confers 
on  species  an  objective  existence,  a  sort  of  reality  that  is  foreign  to 
the  conception  of  the  transforniist  school.  "  Species  apjjear,'"  saya 
Hugo  de  Vries,  "like  invariable  unities,  such  as  are  necessary  in  a 
systematic  classification.  Their  existence  is  real,  like  that  of  individ- 
uals. A  species  is  born,  has  a  short  period  of  youth  during  which  it 
is  subject  to  s]x>cific  mutation,  is  maintained  in  an  adult  condition 
during  a  period  which  may  be  of  great  length,  then  finally  disappears." 

The  doctrine  of  Hugo  de  Vries  is  op|X)sed  to  that  of  Darwin  in 
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ainioist  every  point.     The  DarwiniaD  theory  htm  for  it^^  coi'Qei'  stone 
individual  variation;   the  new  theory,  specific  mutation. 

Individual  variations  are  pr<^i'essive,  usually  guided  by  adaptation 
to  the  environment  in  a  direction  determined  by  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest."  They  are  continuous — that  is  to  say,  they  are  produced  at  all 
periods.  Mutations  are  quite  diiferent.  They  are  metamorpbo^ee, 
not  determined  by  adaptation;  they  are  produced  in  various  ways, 
without  any  direction;  they  are  sometimes  injurious,  sometimes  profit-  . 
able,  sometimes  indifferent  to  the  individual — they  appear  only  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  life  of  the  speci&s.  Besides,  both  of  these  transfor- 
mations occur  from  the  action  of  causes  which  are  determinate  but 
whose  nature  is  unknown.  The  first  affect,  more  or  less  pro- 
foundly, all  parts  of  the  organism;  the  others  affect  in  a  special  way 
the  function  of  reproduction.  In  the  Darwinian  theory  the  first  form 
is  separated  from  that  which  differs  from  it  specifically  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  generations.  According  to  Hugo  de  Vries  the  first  form 
which  engenders  another,  and,  ordinarily,  many  others,  coexists  side 
by  side  with  this  daughter  species.  It  is  only  after  its  formation  that 
the  latter  enters  into  competition  with  the  species  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  circumstances  decide  which  shall  survive  and  which  shall 
disappear.  Here  the  struggle  for  existence  and  selection  suppresses 
species  but  it  does  not  create  them.  In  brief,  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  mutation  is  that  it  is  a  tnanifestation  of  a  physiological 
character,  connected  by  special  conditions  with  the  function  of  repro- 
duction. 

In  one  point  only  the  two  doctrines  agree,  viz,  that  very  marked 
differences  in  organization  are  the  effect  of  the  disappearance  of  inter- 
mediate links.  In  the  case  of  mutation  the  new  form,  although  quit« 
markedly  distinct  from  the  parent  one,  does  not  necessarily  show  great 
divergence  from  it.  Its  differences  may  sometimes  be  anatomically 
ver3'  slight,  although  they  are  physiologically  very  marked,  since  they 
inhibit  any  crossing.  (Jreat  morphological  divergences  always  result, 
as  in  the  theory  of  Darwin,  from  a  series  of  repeated  mutations.  These 
changes  ai-o,  however,  crowded  together  in  a  time  relatively  short, 
since  newly  fonned  species  are,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  formation, 
in  their  phase  of  plasticity,  in  their*crisis  of  mutation. 

IV. 

We  have  now  to  state  the  evidence  in  favor  of  this  doctrine  and  the 
foundations  on  which  it  rests.  We  may  count  in  its  favor  the  advan- 
tage of  its  reconciling  the  transformist  hypothesis,  which  i.s  neces- 
sarily logical,  with  the  immutability  of  species,  which  is,  accoi-ding  to 
dc  Vries,  a  proved  fact.  It  succeeds  in  doing  this,  as  has  been  seen, 
by  supposing  that  there  is  in  the  life  of  the  species  a  period  of  crisis, 
so  to  speak — a  temporary  period  of  mutation  which  interrm)ts^foE.|p 
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a  (luit^  brirf  [Hriod  the  Lnbitual  invariability.  In  tbiii  it  haniioni/,eii 
with  Darwin  to  a  certain  extent. 

lingo  tie  Vi'ies  considers  that  the  existence  and  in\'ariability  of  species 
are  facts  supported  by  daily  obser\'ation.  He  refers  to  the  memorable 
experiments  of  Jordan  and  his  foUowerm,  who  made  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  sowing  of  vegetable  -species  and  never  observed  the 
passage  of  one  into  another — that  is  to  say,  a  true  vegetal  mutation; 
they  only  obtained  differences  now  classed  under  the  head  of  indi- 
vidual variations.  These,  as  is  well  known,  ai-c  of  such  a  nature  that 
if  we  avoid  artiticial  isolation,  segregation,  and  selection,  the  forms 
revert  to  the  primitive  type.  It  is  vain  for  transformism  to  deny  this 
remarkable  fixity  and  to  repla<'e  it  by  an  hj'pothesis  of  changes  so 
slow,  so  minute,  and  so  gradual  that  thej'  become  evident  only  after 
the  ]a[)se  of  centuries,  and  inevitably  escape  our  observation  at  the 
moment. 

Another  fact  that  accords  with  the  theory  of  nmtation  is  the  exist- 
enw,  in  certain  genera,  of  animals  and  plants  of  a  great  number  of 
species  that  diflter  from  each  other  but  little  anatomically.  Botanists 
are  aware  that  most  Linmean  species  are  groups  of  living  forms  that 
are  constant,  hereditary,  and  usually  infertile  when  crossed;  that  is  to 
say,  they  are  si>ecitically  distinct.  Vet  they  differ  so  little  in  their 
aspect  that  many  naturalists  mistake  them  or  confound  them  with  each 
otiier.  It  would  appear  as  if,  at  a  given  moment,  in  a  crisis  of  muta- 
tion, the  parent  stock  had  become  resolved  into  a  multitude  of  sec- 
ondan,-  sjwcies  which  have  persisted.  For  instance,  the  group  of  roses 
contains  more  than  a  hundred  wild  species  .so  similar  to  each  other 
that  the  most  experienced  connoi.sseurs  make  mistakes  in  their  deter- 
minations. The  thorn  bushes,  the  willows,  and  the  Alpine  gentians 
are  other  examples  of  the  same  peculiarity,  as  arc  also  the  pansies  and 
the  sunflowers.  In  the  animal  kingdom  many  genera  of  insects  pre- 
sent the  same  phenomena. 

These,  however,  are  merely  agreement's.  H.  de  Vrie.s  has  not  con- 
tented himm'If  with  noting  them;  he  has  sought  direct  proofs  of  his 
hypothesis.  The  best  one  would  be  to  find  a  plant  that  was  actually  in 
its  period  of  mutation  and  that  might  beget,  by  means  of  seeds,  a 
nnml>er  of  daughter  plants  in  which  there  should  abruptly  appear  the 
characters  of  a  new  species.  We  may  readily  apprehend  the  principles 
which  would  guide  him  in  his  researches.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
experiment  with  genem  of  wild  plants  that  have  a  large  number  of 
closely  related  species.  Jordan  has,  indeed,  established  the  fact  that 
the  greater  numlter  of  wild  species  now  found  in  Europe  are  specifically 
immutable.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may  not  all  be  so  and  that 
some  may,  at  the  present  time.  I>e  undergoing  a  crisis  of  mutation. 
There  would  be  more  chance  of  finding  such  among  the  species  tliat 
present  a  great  many  subspecies,  this  Iwing  a  sign  of  plasticity  leading 
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to  the  presumption  of  iimtatJuii.  H.  de  Vries.  therefore,  experimented 
with  100  plants  thut  mitiMlied  this  condition — centauries,  asters,  t-yno- 
giosjsi,  carrots,  etc.  He  chose  seeds  from  those  which  were  distin- 
guished by  some  peculiarity  or  deviation,  like  Hssuration  of  the  lejives, 
mmitication  of  the  spines,  etc.  He  arranged  for  the  sequestration  of 
the  plant  as  soon  as  the  pticuliarity  appeared,  and  liefore  flowering.  In 
order  to  avoid  hybridization  he  enveloped  the  floral  l>eds  with  bags  of 
transparentparchmentand  fertilized  theflowerwithitsown  pollen.  The 
greater  number  of  his  attempts  failed.  Only  one  fully  succeeded,  that 
which  related  to  the  on^rd  of  Lemarck.  the  Oenutheru  Imnarcl-iana. 

This  plant  is  well  known  as  the  biennial  oni\gra,  or  ass's  herb, 
brought  from  Virginia  to  Europe  in  1013.  It  is  a  tufted,  herba<-eous 
plant  about  a  meter  in  height,  with  simple  leave-i  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  an  ass's  ear,  whence  the  name  of  the  plant.  It  has  handsome 
flowers,  usually  yellow  in  color.  Its  red  tap  root  (red  rampion)  is 
edible.  Introduced  into  Holland,  it  became  acclimated  and  is  culti- 
vated there:  it  also  grows  there  in  a  wild  or  uncultivated  state,  escaped 
from  gaixlens  and  from  cultivation. 

One  species  of  this  genus,  the  onagra  of  Lamarck  {Oemithera 
IniiKircJcitma),  was  especially  abundant  around  the  little  city  of  Hil~ 
versum.  Now,  in  1875  it  was  noticed  that  in  this  district  this  species 
showed  unusual  vigor  and  u  remarkable  power  of  multiplication  and 
dispersion.  Varieties  were  multiplied  in  profusion,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  reason  to  suppose  that  the  plant  was  in  ib^  plastic  crisis,  in 
its  period  of  mutation.  H.  de  Vries  cultivated  it  in  his  experimental 
beds  at  the  botanical  garden  of  Amsterdam,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
favoring  the  production  of  organic  forms  by  means  of  culture,  biit 
because  by  this  means  such  forma  could  be  preserved,  aided,  protected, 
and  given  more  chances  of  maintaining  themselves.  The  sowings  were 
continued  and  the  plants  were  observed  during  a  period  of  fourteen 
years,  from  1886  to  1900.  In  1887  a  new  type  made  its  appearance. 
In  1888  there  were  already  two  new  species.  In  litOO,  after  eight  gen- 
erations, H.  de  Vries  had  obtained,  from  50,000  plants  produced  from 
his  several  sowings,  800  new  individuals  belonging  to  7  undescribed 
species.  There  are,  then,  800  individuals  in  50,000  that  are  under- 
going specific  transformation.  The  activity  of  the  mutation  which  this 
plant  exhibits  is,  therefore,  expressed  by  1 J  per  cent. 

The  new  species  do  not  at  all  resemble  the  varieties  of  the  parent 
stock.  They  appeared  suddenly,  without  prelituinary  or  intermediate 
forms.  The  care  devoted  to  these  experiments  gives  them  a.  value 
which  must  attra<^t  the  attention  of  naturalists.  Their  result  furnishes 
a  new  and  powerful  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory  of  mutation. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  HUMAN  FOOT." 
By  M.  ASTHONV. 

If  it  were  po^ible  for  u;;  to  turn  Imck  »ome  thousands  of  centurie(« 
and  Und  ourselves,  with  our  present  form  und  intelli^fonce.  suddfflily 
transported  to  a  geologic  epoch  long  since  pasised  away,  and  into  the 
midst  of  the  fauna  of  the  Middle  Tertiary  epoch,  we  would  lie  unable 
to  restrain  our  curiosity  or  moderate  our  a.stonishin:;nt. 

We  should  see,  gamboling  and  siwrting  upon  the  plains,  the  ances- 
tors of  our  present  ungulates,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  in  the 
deep  forest  shades  we  should  encounter,  together  with  great  earnivoi^a, 
l>eings  similar  to  the  anthropoids  that  live  to-day  in  the  forests  of 
equatorial  Africa  and  Malaysia,  covered  with  hair,  with  prehensile 
feet,  prominent  mandibles,  and  uttering  inarticulate  cries. 

We  .'should  doubtless  pass  them  by  without  supposing  that  tliey 
could  possibly  be  in  any  way  related  to  ourselves. 

How  could  we  suppose,  indeed,  that  beings  so  different  from  our 
present  form  could  he  the  ancestors  of  man,  whose  intelligence  han 
tinallv  enabled  him  to  bring  under  subjection  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world? 

Nevertheless,  the  recent  progress  in  comparative  rational  anatomy, 
as  well  as  in  embryology  and  paleontologj'  whose  results  continually 
tend  to  supplement  and  confirm  those  of  that  science,  enables  us  to  say 
that  it  is  no  longer  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  ancestors  lived  upon  ' 
trees,  that  they  were  covered  with  hair,  and  lacked  the  faculty  of 
spee<-h.  We  no  longer  ha\'e  to  relj'  upon  our  imagination  alone  to 
support  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  common  arboreal  ancestor  from 
which  sprang  both  man  and  the  anthropoid.s.  and  who  .must  have 
immediately  preceded  Pithecanthropus  upon  the  earth.  Although 
this  ancestor  has  not  yet  l)een  placed  Ix'fore  us  by  paleontological 
discoveries.  Htvckel  has,  in  anticipation,  named  it  ''Prothylobatt^s." 
W'l'  have  every  reason  to  think  that  he  must  have  been  very  much  like 
existing  anthropoids;  similarly  adapted,  without  doubt,  to  an  artoreal 
life,  in  which  direction  the  anthropoid:*  have  impraved;  like  them, 
therefore,  he  must  have  had  a  prehensile  foot  and  the  bestial  face 
which  praminent  jaws  combined  with  a  relatively  small  bniin  would  give. 

What  necessity  has  intervened  to  cause  a  modification  of  these  forms? 
How  was  the  adaptation  to  terrestrial  locomotion  effected?     What 

"  A  Brocji  lecluri'  given  liefon*  tlii'  Socii'-y'  (t'Anthropoiii(fie.  Tranaiateil  from  the 
Kuvne  Kcientifiqiie  (Parifi)  tor  January  31,  1903,  pp.  129-139.  GoOqIc 
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course  did  it  follow?  What  organ  pre^reded  the  others  and  led  to 
their  gradual  modifioation '(  Such  are  the  questions  that  arise,  and 
we  may  readily  see  that  they  deal  with  a  very  complex  problem.  The 
researches  made  during  the  last  few  years  in  comparative  anatomy, 
though  tbey  may  not  enable  us  to  give  a  tiual  answer  to  these  que.— 
tionH,  at  least  j>ermit  us  to  form  serious  hypotheses,  and  I  thiak  that 
we  &1-&  now  authorized  to  suppose  that,  in  the  series  of  successive 
modifications,  the  foot  and  the  lower  limbs  have  played  a  predominant 
part.  We  may,  then,  according  to  the  opinion  expre8se<l  by  M.  Man- 
ouvrier  in  his  remarkable  studies  on  the  Pithecanthropus,  consider 
that  the  following  were  the  successive  steps  of  this  evolution: 

Impelled  by  a  necessity  whose  causes  wo  can  not  now  determine, 
and  which  were,  perhaps,  due  to  changes  in  the  fauna,  the  flora,  or  the 
climate,  our  ancestors  must,  apparently,  have  descended  by  insensible 
degrees  from  the  trees  and  become  accustomed  to  live  on  the  ground. 
In  order  to  effect  an  a<l»ptatii>n  to  this  new  kind  of  existence,  the 
pelvic  limb  was  naturally  the  tirst  to  be  modified;  the  mobility  of  the 
toes  had  to  be  diminished,  the  great  toe  to  become  less  and  less  oppos- 
able. It  wa«  also  necessary  that  the  knees  should  become  straighter; 
that  the  movement  of  the  joints  should  be  amplitied  and.  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  distal  insertions  of  the  ischio-tibial  muscles  should  Ite 
shifted  to  a  higher  position;  it  was  necessary  that  the  femur  should 
be  lengthened,  should  acquire  force.  Those  modifications  in  the  i>elvrc 
limbs,  which  put  them  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  organism,  had  at 
the  same  time  the  advantage,  as  M.  Manouvrier  also  remarks,  of  allow- 
ing the  thoracic  limbs  to  become  adapted  in  a  more  perfect  manner 
to  the  functions  of  prehension  and  to  become  gradually  transformed 
into  those  highly  improved  organs  that  we  now  possess;  they  also 
permitted  the  head  to  be  raised  and  moved  alxtut  in  every  direction, 
opening  a  way  in  brief  to  all  the  other  modifications. 

By  this  series  of  modifications  it  resulted  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
Tertiary,  during  the  Pliocene  epoch,  our  arboreal  ancestor  wa«  trans- 
formed into  an  animal  presenting,  from  certain  points  of  view,  vague 
ivscmb lances  to  the  gibbon  of  the  present  day,  and  which  seems  to  be 
represented,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  cotiipetent  anato- 
mists, by  PUhecdiifhiiifiii'i  'tMiii,  that  forai  whose  remains  were  found 
in  Java  a  few  years  ago.  Even  a  superficial  examination  of  the  femur 
of  this  creature  shows  that  it  was  no  longer  a  climber,  but  already  a 
walker  in  the  full  sense  of  the  t«'rm,  although  it  must  have  posaesi*e<i. 
more  than  the  men  of  the  present  day,  features  of  resemblance  to  it< 
arl>oreal  ancestor. 

The  passage  from  this  ancestml  type  to  man  was  easy,  and  it  was 
probably  effected  either  at  the  end  of  the  Pliocene  or  the  beginning  of 
the  Pleistocene. 
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Such  seems  to  me  to  tie  the  origin  and  course  of  the  evolution  of  our 
species  in  its  later  stages. 

In  order  to  prove  to  you  the  former  arboreal  condition  of  man,  by 
placing  before  you  some  of  the  vestiges  of  his  past  that  he  still  retains, 
I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  choose  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  skeleton  of  his  foot,  that  organ  which  was  so  pro- 
foundly modifie«l  at  the  time  of  the  transition  from  an  arliorea!  to 
a  terrestrial  life,  and  whose  modifications  seem  to  have  determined 
all  the  others.  I  propose  to  give 
you  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
researches. 

The  skeleton  of  man's  foot  contains 
a  certain  numberofl>ono.s.  which  should 
be  classified  as  follows: 

Tarnnf-  Calcaneum.astragalus,scaph- 
oid,  first,  second,  and  third  cuneiform, 
cuboid. 

Metatar»iifi :  First,  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  metatarsal. 

Phalant/en:  Hallux  (2),  second  digit 
(3),  third  digit  (3),  fourth  digit  (3), 
fifth  digit  (3). 

If  we  follow,  from  the  beginning  of 
anatomical  science,  the  work  that  has 
been  done  on  the  osteology  of  the  foot 
of  man  and  of  the  primates  generally, 
we  shall  find  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteentli  century,  the  study  of  the 
human  foot  was  already  advanced, 
owing  to  the  work  of  the  anatomists 
of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period;  the  foot 
of  the  monkey,  the  only  animal  that 
could  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of 

ourarlioreal  ancestors, was, on  the  con-         " ~* 

trary,  almost  unknown,  and  all  comparison  was  therefore  impossible. 
Daul>enton  and  CamjK.'r  were  the  first  who  took  it  up  in  a  methodical 
manner,  although  it  seems  that  Linnjeua,  who  in  his  celebrated  classi- 
fication of  the  animal  kingdom  grouped  the  monkeys  with  man  in  the 
same  order  of  primates,  had  already  i-ecognized  the  similarities  that 
occur  between  the  simian  foot  and  our  own. 

It  was,  however,  with  Cuvier  that  the  era  of  comparative  and  sys- 
tematic anatomical  studies  really  opened,  and  in  his  works  we  begin 


.— Cunsliluotil  tl 


V.  T,  digital  ray*.  1.  AMiamliu; 
atxua-.  S.  Scaphoid;  4.  cuboid;  b, 
t,  second,  and  third  puneltoim 
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to  find  most  important  infonnalion  regarding  the  foot  of  priinaWs 
othpi-  than  man. 

Still,  giving  to  the  aimtomical  fa*t8  whirh  he  had  observed  a  faUe 
intt'rprctation,  lie  thouglit  that  he  wan  authorized  to  change  the  old 
Linnivan  clawwitication,  disrupting  the  order  of  the  primatt-s  and 
creating  from  part  of  it  the  order  qiiadrumana,  comprising  the 
monkevi*  or  four-lianded  animals,  contrasting  with  them  the  biiuaDR, 
comprising  man,  who  alone  is  possessed  of  two  hands  and  two  feet 

It  was  an  unhappy  innovation,  seeming  to  place  man  in  a  class  apart 
from  the  animals  that  most  closely  resemhie  him  and  which  really  form 
with  him  a  natural  group. 

After  the  work  of  Cuvier  we  should  cite  that  of  Meckel  and  De 
lllainville,  who  followed  the  road  marked  out  l>v  the  master,  Ihec 
Vrolik.  whose  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Chimpanzee  (1841)  con- 
tains a  comparative  study  of  the  foot  of  the  higher  primates. 

This  author  gives  information  a;  to  the  much  less  solid  structure  of 
the  tardus  of  the  anthixipoids,  the  relative  length  and  inclination  of 
the  astragalus,  the  moi-o  or  less  oblique  direction  of  the  articular  facet 
of  its  head.  He  mentions,  also,  the  special  resemblance  which  exists 
Iwtweon  the  calcaneum  of  the  gibbon  and  that  of  man,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  that  he  ventures  to  point  out  how  defective,  by 
reason  of  the  confusion  it  creates,  is  the  appellation  quadrumanni. 
generally  current  at  that  time. 

In  l.'<r>3,  Burmeister  l>egan  the  study  of  the  foot  of  the  races  of 
man.  It  is  alwut  this  time  that  a  strong  impulse  was  given  to  com- 
parative anatomy  by  the  ti-ansformation  hypothesis.  This  naturally 
affected  the  history  of  the  oHt<>ology  of  the  foot,  and,  in  18tJ3,  Huxley, 
in  his  famous  work,  Man's  Place  in  Nature,  expressed  very  clearly 
his  objections  to  the  term  quadrumana,  and  restored  man  to  his  place 
in  the  onler  of  primates.  .\t  the  same  time  Wyman  discovered  that 
in  the  human  embryo  the  great  toe,  instead  of  being  parallel  to  the 
others,  makes,  at  a  certain  period  of  development,  an  angle  with 
them,  as  in  the  monkeys,  an  observation  which,  as  one  may  well 
iM-lieve,  was  si>eciiilly  calculated  to  break  down  the  theory  that  the 
lower  extremity  of  monkeys  could  not  Iks  compared  -with  that  of 
man;  the  same  peculiarity  was  hiUw  noted  by  Leiwueq. 

It  wits  at  this  time  that  our  illu.strious  founder,  Broca,  published  his 
Discourse  Concerning  Man  and  Animals,  He  there  siwcially  insisted 
on  the  existence,  in  apes,  of  a  veritable  foot,  and  in  ISlilt  he  treated 
iletinilely  in  his  Order  of  Primates  the  question  of  the  hand  and  the 
foot,  tinally  replacing  man  in  a  position  beside  the  anthropoids,  the 
place  which  lielongs  to  him.  in  spite  of  the  ai^juments  of  Lucis,  who 
still  thought  that  the  denomiinitioii  bimana  should  be  preserved. 

In  Germany  the  study  of  the  comiMrative  anatomy  of  the  foot  was 
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continued,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  18TS,  Aehy  showed  that 
the  astmgiilus  of  the  newliorn  child  is  intermediate  between  that  of 
an  adult  man  and  that  of  a  gorilla. 

Since  that  period  the  German  anatomists  have  followed  a  new  road. 
MM.  Bardeleben,  Pfitzner,  and  Thileiiitis  have  interested  theniMelves  in 
the  stndy  of  the  supplementary  and  accidental  bones  of  the  tarsus 
which  the  older  anatomists  erroneously  considered  as  sesamoids,  show- 
ing their  significance  by  noting  their  presence  in  other  types  of  ani- 
mals, thus  opening  to  their  successors  a  fecund  mine  of  new  researches. 

Finally,  among  the  most  recent  works,  there  remain  to  be  cited 
those  of  Schoffhausen,  who,  in  1884,  studied  the  foot  of  the  savage 
races  of  men;  of  M.  Sarazin,  who  made  remarkable  studies  of  the  foot 
of  the  Veddahs,  thase  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  who 
seem,  from  all  points  of  view,  to  be  the  men  who  most  nearly  approach 
the  anthropoids  of  to-day;  of  MM.  Manouvrier,  Topinard,  and  Testut, 
authors  of  many  studies  of  the  skeletons  of  prehistoric  men. 

One  of  our  most  learned  <'olleagues,  M.  Volkov,  has  attempted  a 
monographic  study  of  the  skeleton  of  the  human  foot.  He  wished  to 
reach  a  final  solution  of  tile  problem,  and  to  show  how,  by  investi- 
gating a  single  organ,  judiciously  chosen,  it  would  be  po-ssible  to  prove 
the  arboreal  habits  of  our  ancestors,  and  he  seems  t^t  have  succeeded 
pe.rfectly.  His  work  is  still  unpublished,  but  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  place  at  my  disposal  his  manuscript  and  his  remarkable  collection 
of  drawings  and  photographs,  permitting  me  thus  to  give  you  the 
earliest  glimpse  of  his  work."  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  results  of 
his  researches  and  to  tell  you,  supporting  myself  on  the  arguments  he 
,  has  furnished  and  upon  his  measuren tents,  bow  we  should  regard  the 
human  foot  at  the  present  time. 

The  study  of  the  human  foot,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  man,  seems  to  me  to  l>e 
rationally  divisible  into  three  partJi; 

First.  A  part  relating  to  comparative  anatomy,  in  which  the  foot  of 
luan  in  geneml,  or  that  of  men  of  different  races  in  particular,  is 
examined  and  compared  with  that  of  other  animals  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  characters  by  which  they  resemble  each  other. 

Second,  An  embryological  part,  in  which  the  foot  of  man  is  exam- 
ined during  a  period  of  its  development  in  order  to  ascertain  whether, 
at  any  particular  stage,  it  resembles  the  foot  of  animals. 

Third.  A  paleontological  part,  in  which  the  foot  of  men  of  prehis- 
toric races  is  examinc<l  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  possesses  any 

"  AlhlrawingwreproeiiK-eil  here  are  alter  th^  phiib^raphH  or  sketches  of  M.  Volkov. 
In  the  (greater  uumber  uf  vetva  I  have  conline<l  myself  to  stating  the  factx  without 
(tivinn  iiieai'iireiiieiilB.  Thewe  would  not  be  suitable  for  a  lecture,  anil,  beBides,  M. 
Volkov  will  soon  |iubliKli  them  in  detail. 
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B  closely  the  foot  of  nniraals  than 


charactera  by  which  it  resembles  n 
does  the  foot  of  existing  man. 

If  the  foot  of  man  presentfi  marked  Tesemblances  to  a  foot  adapted 
for  arboreal  life,  if  these 
characters  are  marked  aaiong 
the  inferior  races,  the  fetuH 
or  the  child,  and  prehistoric 
man,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  the  human  foot  is  derived 
from  the  arboreal  type.  M. 
Volkov  treats  only  of  the 
comparative  anatomy,  merely 
touching  upon  the  embry- 
ology. 

The  study  of  the  human 
foot  taken  as  a  whole,  with- 
out separating  it  into  its  com- 
ponent parts,  furnished  M. 
Volkov  no  important  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  history 
of  its  development. 

Having  established  the  fact 
that  climl»ers  have  generally 
.  longer  feet  than  walkera, 
which  is  explained  very  well 
by  their  being  obliged  to  grasp  branches,  sometimes  of  large  caliber, 
he  sought  to  ascertain  whether  men  of  the  so-called  inferior  races 
have,  as  might  be  expected,  feet  relatively  longer  than  those  of  Euro- 
peans, thus  approaching  in  that  character  an  ancestral,  arboreal  type. 

He  was  unable  to  record  any  positive  results  in  this 
respect,  the  individual  diiferences  being  more  consid- 
erable than  the  differences  of  races. 

In  the  stmie  way.  having  noticed  that  the  feet  of 
arboreal  living  animals  are  narrower  than  those  that 
walk,  in  which  the  liase  of  sustentiitJon  has  to  be  as 
.solid  )is  possible,  he  thought  he  might  tind  that  the 
f<K)t  (if  the  inferior  iiices  was  narrower  than  that  of 
Europeans. 

As  a  matter  of  fttot,  the  contrary  is  the  case,  and 
the  greatest  relative  width  of  foet  occurs  among  the 
negritos,  a  circumstance  explained  by  the  very  r,\:.  "ked  / 
divergence  of  the  grejit  toe.  one  atavistic  characti'i 
muxking  another.  i-i.i.a.— Ftetoiant«rtt<i. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  human  foot  surpasses  in  relative  height  that 
of  the  arboreal  animals;  he  found  that,  in  this  reHi>ect,  the  foot  of  the 
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negro  occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  the  arched  foot  of  the 
European  and  that  of  the  gorilla. 

M.  Volkov  quickly  realized  that  a  study  of  the  foot  pursued  in  thie 
way  would  give  him  but  meager  results;  without  further  delay  be 
immediately  undertook  a  separate  study  of  the  different  parts,  bone 
by  bone.  We  will  follow  him  in  this  investigation.  Still,  since  our 
time  is  limited,  I  will  confine  myseVf  to  the  consideration  of  the  three 
most  important  element*  of  the  tarsus — the  oalcaneum,  the  astr^alus, 
and  the  .scaphoid — which  will  enable  us  to  clearly  understand  the  arch 
which  gives  to  the  human  foot  its  mechanical  perfection  and  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  its  beauty.  My  method  of  procedure  will  be 
as  follows:  After  having  indicated  to  you  the  architectural  features 
that  characterize  an  adaptation  to  arboreal  life — that  is  to  say,  the  fea- 
tures of  the  simian  foot — and  those  which  characterize  an  adaptation 
to  the  biped  and  plantigrade  method. of  walkinp^that  is  to  say.  those 
of  the  human  foot — I  shall  show 
you  in  what  respects  the  feet  of 
new-born  children  and  of  men 
of  the  inferior  races  possess  in 
a  higher  degree  than  ours  traits 
of  resemblance  to  the  feet  of 
arboreal  animals.  These  traits 
of  resemblance  can  only  be  ves- 
tiges of  our  past,  still  persisting 
io  the  lower  ranks  of  our  spe- 
cies and  which  have  disappeared 
with  us,  our  foot  seeming  to 
have  attained  the  maximum  of 
perfection  for  the  function  it  is  ' 
to  ful61l. 

Axtrat/nlm. — The  total  length 
of  the  astragalus  is  less  in  the  climbers  than  in  the  walkers.  In  man 
its  minimum  length  is  found  among  the  lower  race,-*..  The  same  is 
true  as  regards  its  height. 

The  most  important  character,  however,  that  M.  Volkov  has  studied 
in  the  aistragalus  in  the  angle  of  divergence  of  its  head.  The  cause  of 
this  divergence,  ujion  which  if  closely  depends,  is  evidently  the  same 
in  all  the  pentadactylate  vertebrates;  it  is  the  divergence  of  the  first 
cuneiform,  the  first  metatarsal,  and  the  great  toe,  which  together  form 
a  united  whole.  Now  this  divergence  is,  as  is  well  known,  considera- 
ble among  climlwrs  in  genei-al,  and  in  particular  among  monkeys, 
whose  feet  are  adapted  for  the  function  of  gnusping.  In  man,  on  the 
contrary,  adapteil  for  biped  locomotion,  the  first  toe  is  placed  against 
the  other  toes;  it«  mobility  would  impede  walking,  and  the  a»tnigalus, 
instea<l  of  being  movable,  ii-s  in  the  climbers,  bcconies  the  support  of 


i.  1.— AntrogHll  anatiecd  so  m  (o  ibow  the  aiigle 
hi  divergence  of  (behead  (upper  surface }:  1,  Cyno- 
;eph«li.  2,  HylobetCfi.  3.  New-bom  European. 
I,  NegHio.    S.EuropeanaduU;  p, liochlea; (.  head. 
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th(!  weight  uf  the  >K>d_v,  the  keystone  of  the  plantar  arch.  The  angle 
i)f  (livergem-e  of  the  head  of  the  a-stragaliis  is  therefore  but  slight. 
The  iiewlv  lK>rn  and  the  Hdultt<  of  the  inferior  raeen  hold  in  this  respect 
a  position  int(4'mediat<^  between  the  norilla  and  the  European  adiiU. 


mtheti . . 


AtelBB 

Mai'aCTiij  cynouioljjiiM  . . . 


Anllirojuiili' . 


Aven^  (.ngle 

Eti  dei^Tpes. 

52.0 

40.0 

S5.0 

30.0 


■  Cynweijhaliis .TO.  0 

MucaciiH  iiylvanuB 28.0 

Ifyloliutee 36.0 

Chimpanzee 35.0 

"  Orang '. 33.0 

Gorilk 30.0 

Xew-lturn  Kuroi>eann -. 29.0 

Xq:r<)s9  24.0 

VetLlahs? 20.0 

Kuroi>eBnB$ 17.  8 

Besides  its  divergence,  tlie  liead  of  the  afitragalus  also  shows  a  t-er- 
tain  amount  of  torsion  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  first  toe. 


different,  i-onsequently,  in  the  arlwreal  and  the  walking  race-s;  and  in 
this,  too,  the  lower  raees  of  men  liold  an  intermediate  position. 

Cahuneuiit. — The  studies  of  M.  Volk'ov  relating  to  the  calcaneuni 
were  particularly  interesting.  lie  first  saw  that  the  length  of  the  cal- 
caneuni relative  to  that  of  the  foot  liad  a  direct  relation  to  the  aptitude 
fur  walking.  It  is  markedly  shorter  in  the  elimbei's  than  in  the  walk- 
ers, and  among  the  monkeys  it  is  those  that  sometimes  walk,  like  tbe 
macaques  and  the  cyncocephali  that  have  the  longest  calcaneum.  As  to 
the  anthropoids  it  increa.ses  in  length  from  the  orang,  who  does  not  walk 
at  all,  to  the  gorilla,  as  follows:  Orang,  giblwn,  chimpanzee,  gorilla. 

The  orang  has,  indeed,  a  caleaneum  shorter  than  any  of  the  monkeys; 
he  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  more  aboreal  in  his  habits  than  perhaps 
any  other  of  the  primates. 

As  to  the  mces  of  man,  it  might  have  been  foreseen  that  the  primi- 
tive ones  would  have  a  calcaneum  shorter  than  tbe  higher  ones;  that 
is,  in  fact,  what  M.  Volkov  has  .shown,  and  establishing  for  an  index 
tbe  relation  between  the  length  of  the  caleaneum  and  that  of  the  foot 


lonkeys  .if  Ih*.-  Sew  Worl.i  a 


iiore  aboreal  in 
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taken  through  the  second  toe,  he  obtained  the  following  results,  to 
cite  only  the  most  chai-acterJMtie: 

tVruviaiis? 31.50 

Polynfrfaiis? 32.30 

Xc)j;roB9   33.45 

Euroiwan."? *»-30 

M,  Volkov  ha.s  aiwo  compared  the  posterior  breadth  of  the  calcaneuin 
with  the  length  of  the  foot  and  of  the  catcaneuni  itwelf.     This  breadth 
is  proportionately  les?*  in  clinilwrsthan  in  walkers,           .^''''^ 
the  Pitheci  surpassing  the  Oehidre  in  this  respect,      /^^-— Z^^^N. 
and  man  surpa^ising  the  anthropoids.     When  stud- 
ied in  the  human  species  this  ratio  is  found  to  be  I 
relatively  greater  in  Europeans  than  in  persons 
belonging  to  the  primitive  races.    New-torn  Euro- 
peans resemble  in  this  respect  the  lower  races,  evei _^__ 

standing  l>etween  the  chimpanzee  and  the  gorilla.  V,___^^^^^^'~^ 

The  lesser  process  of  the  calcaneum,  the  sus-  /  rr       S. 

taining  bracket  of  the  walking  foot,  is  broader  in      '    '~  ^ 

monkeys  that  walk  than  in  those  that  are  exclu- 
bively  arboreal,  among  the  Pitheci  than  among  the 
Ccbida*.  Among  the  anthropoids  the  orang  has  i 
the  smallest  and  narrowest  process;  he  is  also  the 
most  completely  arboreal  of  the  entire  class;  he 
never  walks.  However  this  may  be,  the  lesser 
process  of  the  calcaneum  is  always  very  long  in  -aTtA-x).  i,  onnir.  n. 
monkeys.  In  man,  perfectly  adapted  to  walking  "«"•  m,  Enmpeui. 
erect  on  two  feet,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  short,  beoaustt  of  the 
formation  of  the  arch,  of  which  details  will  be  given  further  on.  In 
men  of  the  inferior  races  it  is  much  more  developed  than  with  us,  and 
reaches  almost  simian  dimensions.  Because  of  the  formatioD  of  ihe 
arch  it  is  set  farther  up  in  man  than  in  monkeys,  and  we  see  again 
that  the  Melanesian,  for  example,  has  in  this  respect  an  intermediate 
position  liotween  the  gorilla  and  the  European. 


:<^- 


With  regard  to  the  length  of  the  heel,  its  minimum  width  and  its 
relative  height,  we  will  only  repeat  what  has  been  said  aivove  for  the 
other  characters.  These  dimensions  arc  greater  in  walkers  than  in 
climbers,  in  man  than  in  monkeys,  and  primitive  man  is  again- foui]il| 
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to  t>o  a  transition  between  civilized  man  and  the  anthropoid.  Regard- 
injj  the  ht^ight  there  is  an  interesting  fact  to  which  I  desire  to  call 
spot  iai  attention,  namely,  that  the  height  of  the  heel  in  Hylohates  h 
very  dfear  that  of  man.  Thia  fact,  connected  with  certain  others, 
ju!4tifieH  OS  in  giving  i^pecial  attention  to  the  foot  of  the  gibbon,  an 
animal  which  in  many  re.spect'i  approaches  man,  and  it  led  Dnhois, 
in  his  finst  memoir  on  Pithecanthropus,  to  compare  the  gibbon  at  once 
to  that  ancestor.  The  gibbon  even  sui'paases  in  this  respect  the 
Veddahs,  the  negritos,  and  the  negroes,  as  well  as  new-born  children 
of  our  own  race. 

Another  very  important  matter  to  which  M.  Volkov  has  directed  his 
attention  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  calcaneum.  This  angle  of 
inclination,  or  rather  the  position  of  the  calcanenm  relative  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  has  considerable  influence  on  the  formation  of  tbe 
arch,  and  consequently  is 
1  contributory    to    all    tbe 

variations  just  mentioned. 
In  the  lower  apes,  as  well 
as  in  the  anthropoids  who 
have  no  well-marked  arch, 
the  calcaneum  is  placed, 
as  it  were,  flat  on  the 
ground — that  is  to  say,  no 
angle  of  inclination  exists. 
In  the  inferior  races  it  ia 
very  small,  and  its  mini- 
mum is  reached  in  the 
Veddahs  ( J  =  3°  —  ?  = 
10-)  and  the  negroes  {3 
=  t)^  —  9  =  4°).  In  new- 
born  Europeans    it   does 


gk'o[iIi<.'1lliBtlon 


I,  NLtrni.    II,  Eiin)i>eiiiMln''hi)»  Ihct 
cif  Ihi-  i-tilrani'iim  mid  Ih.^  lontrltudlnii 

not  exceed  5"^;  its  maximum  is  attained  in  adult  Europeans  in  whom 
it  iw  14-^  for  the  male,  Ifi  -  for  the  female.  You  will  understand  the 
great  importance  of  this  character;  the  inclinntion  of  the  calcaneum 
is,  I  repeat,  one  of  the  princijtal  eleniont-s  of  the  plantar  arch,  the 
characteristic  of  the  plantigrade,  walking  foot.  Desiring,  for  clear- 
ncs.s'  sake,  to  treat,  while  speaking  of  the  arch,  of  other  characteristic 
(if  the  calcaneum,  I  will  examine  only  one  more  interesting  feature  of 
this  bone,  that  of  the  articular  faccte!  for  the  astragalus  found  on  the 
nntero-internal  surface.  The  older  anatomists  sometimes  recognized 
two  of  these  facets,  sometimes  one  only.  In  his  Traitt^  d'aoatomie  M. 
Testut  admits  but  one,  which  is  .sometimes,  he  says,  divided  into  two 
liy  a  tiaiisverse  furrow. 

M.  Volkov  has  .sought  for  the  cause  of  this  variation  and  has  tried 
to  delermine  its  ethnic  vahu'.  Following  Camiier.  who  had  already 
remarked  that   the  calcanenm  of  new-l)orii  children   has  always  two 
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UDtero-internal  facets  on  the  astragalus,  M.  Volkov  showed  that 
monkeys  possess  th«  same  peculiarity.  In  the  chimpanzee  and  the 
gorilla,  however,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  for  these  facets  to  become 
united.  The  same  tendency  is  observed  in  bears  and  all  walking  ani- 
mals; finally  in  man,  and  especially  in  man  of  the  so-called  higher 
races,  it  is  not  rare  to  find  the  two  facets  completely  Mended,  a  feature 
le.-w  commonly  found  elsewhere.  Theseparationof  theantero-internal 
facets  should  I>e  considered  an  atavistic  character. 

SmphtiuL — As  M.  \'olkov  ha«  well  remarked,  the  variability  of  this 
bone  essentially  depends  upon  that  of  theat^tragalusand  first  cuneiform 
which  itself  has  a  relation  with  the  development,  separation,  and  mobil- 
ity of  the  first  metatarsal  and  the  first  toe,  which  are,  as  is  well  known, 
diaracteristic  of  the  tree-dwelling  animals. 

In  the  American  monkeys,  whose  foot  is  especially  adapted  to  an 
arboreal  life,  and  who  consequently  have  quite  a  mobile  great  toe,  the 
inner  edge  of  tlie  scaphoid  is  very  thick.  It  is  less  so  in  the  monkeys 
of  the  Old  World,  who  are  even     ^«^^^ 

Hurpa.ssed  in  this  respect   by  the    f     ^v  -^  /^ ^ 

orang  among  the  anthropoids.    In  (/""^^l        /      \       I    /\. 
the  lower  races  of  man  the  inner  j\         ]|       f  /^\    I    I     ^\ 
border  of  the  scaphoid — that  is  to//         ft     /(  )    \   /  n 

say,   its   tuberosity    (whose    real  W  y      ^oi&S^      \(,  /} 

significance,  we  may  say  in  pass-  \/^feg.>/f         ^-^^  ^'^^.^ 

ing,  has  been  so  well  determined      ^^"^  II  HI 

bv  M.  Volkov)- — is  markedly  het- 

tcr  developed  tlian  m  jLUropeanS,  n.Hegn,,    in,  Earopenn.    S,  mberelv  •>!  the 

a  character  evidently  depending       wapiioid. 

on  the  fact  that  with  them  the  first  toe,  together  with  the  head  of  the 

astragalus,  is  much  less  divergent. 

M.  Volkov  has  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by 
which  the  scaphoid  articulates  with  the  astragalus.  He  saw  very 
clearly  that  this  articular  facet  is,  as  one  might  expet;t,  ovoid  and 
much  elongated  from  without,  inwai-d.  in  climbers,  square,  on  the 
contrary,  and  slightly  elongated  in  walkers.  He  established,  for  this 
articular  surface,  an  index  which  increases  from  the  climbers  to  the 
walkers,  that  is  to  say,  among  the  monkeys  from  the  O'liidie  to  the 
Pitheci.  Among  anthropoids  the  oraiig  appears  to  present,  in  this 
regard,  an  inexplicable  anomaly;  though  he  is  the  most  arl)oreal  of 
his  class  he  possesses  an  index  higher  than  the  othei-s;  this  exception 
is,  however,  eiisy  to  understand  and  even  confirms,  in  my  opinion,  in 
a  remarkable  way,  the  general  rule  alK>ve  enunciated.  The  orang  is, 
itideed.  the  most  arborctil  of  the  anthropoids,  and,  on  this  account  he 
shows  a  marked  tendency  towani  an  atrophy  of  the  fii'st  toe  (the  first 
digit  of  the  hand  is  likewise  absent  in  a  certain  number  of  species  of 
the  primates,  notably  in  the  Cotobus,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  ■ 
arboreal   Cebida').     We   are   thus  able   to   explain   why  the   orang,  ,s 
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txH-ftUsc  of  the  very  fact  tlmt  be  is  arboreal  to  a  supreme  degree.  jX).-- 
senses  a  reduc'ed  ffleiioid  cavity;  in  nmii  the  primitive  arraii^iuent, 
that  id  to  say,  the  one  which  h  analogous  to  that  of  the  arlHtreal  animal.^ 
i-s  again  found,  a.s  may  he  supposed,  in  negroes  and  the  greater  nunihiT 
of  negrit<)s.  aud  the  arrangement  adapted  to  plantigrade  locomotion 
helongs  to  the  Kuropean. 

It  is  strange  to  find  that  this  ijeciiliarity  of  the  European  foot,  dl-- 
tinguishing  it  from  that  of  the  negro,  recurs  in  certain  rodent-s  and 
marsupials  of  a  primitive  type.  This  nmst  doubtless  have  piqued  the 
curiosity  of  M.  Volkov;  he  has,  it  seems  to  us,  completely  solved  the 
enigma.  The  animals  of  primitive  tyjies  have  an  extra  Iwrve,  the 
external  tibial,  which  in  primates  is  fused  with  the  scaphoid  and  form< 
\tn  tuberosity.  This  explains  the  greater  transverse  dimension.'^  which 
the  scaphoid  has  in  apes.  In  man,  because  of  adaptation  to  walking, 
the  scaphoid  is  reduced,  and  though  it  still  possesses,  coossifiod  with 
it,  the  external  tibial,  it  has  assumed  the  reduced  dimensions  and  the 
appearance  of  the  autonomous  scaphoid  of  primitive  mammals. 

I  shall  content  myself  with  this  too  rapid  and  incomplete  examitia 
tion  of  these  three  most  importimt  elements  of  the  human  foot,  and 
hasten  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  foot  as  a  whole,  the  real  aynthotic 
portion  of  M.  Volkov's  work. 

Considering  as  a  whole  the  foot,  not  merely  of  man  alone  but  of  all 
animals  that  walk  upon  their  soles,  such  as  the  bear,  for  example,  and 
one  of  a  very  remote  class,  the  armadillo,  we  see  that  it  is  greatly 
diiferentiated  from  that  of  animals  who  use  it  but  seldom,  or  not  at 
all,  for  walking.  Among  the  latter  the  skeleton  of  the  tarsus  is 
greatly  lacking  in  solidity,  the  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and  the  l>on<>s 
have  rounded  articular  facets  denoting  movements  of  considerable 
amplitude.  On  the  contrary,  the  tarsus  of  a  plantigrade,  such  a.s  man, 
is  formed  of  angular  bones  with  nearly  flat  articular  surfaces,  bound 
together  bj'  powerful  ligaments,  an  arrangement  indicating  that  its 
movements  are  very  restricted. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  toes.  In  arboreal  monkeys  they  ai-e  very 
movable,  the  first  is  even  opposable,  while,  in  man,  they  remain  bound 
together. 

In  the  most  arboreal  monkeys,  as  is  i-emarkably  well  shown  in  the 
orang,  the  metatarsals  and  the  phalanges  ai-c  l>ent,  presenting  a  t-on- 
cave  surface  on  the  plantar  a^ipoct,  an  arnvngement  adapted  for 
grasping  branches;  in  man  they  are  almost  stniight.  Besides  these 
characters,  the  foot  of  man  has  another  important  peculiarity  which 
also  assists  in  giving  it  the  solidity  required  for  plantigrade  walking; 
that  is,  its  arched  condition. 

The  monkeys  not  adapted  for  walking  have  a  flattened  foot,  and.  a* 
is  well  known,  support  themselves  upon  its  outer  boi-der  whenever 
they  attempt  to  progress  along  the  ground.  ^-v  . 
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In  man,  on  tho  lontrarv,  the  foot  is  arched  and  rest-s  flat  on  the 
ground  in  standin^r  und  walking. 

It  is  this  iirch  which,  iictinjr  an  a  Hort  of  uprin^,  enables  th*;  foot,  as 
may  easily  l)e  understood,  to  support  a  conwiderablo  weight;"  it  is, 
then,  an  iinprovonient  made  with  a  view  to  walking,  therefore  it  ia  not 
peculiar  to  man  alone,  and  exists  well  developed  in  plantigrade  animals 
who  have  considerable  weight  of  Itody  in  comparison  with  the  surface 
of  the  iistragalns.  The  armadillo  has  a  well-marked  arch.  M.  Casse. 
in  a  very  go<Hl  paper  on  the  (tntogenetic  development  of  the  foot, 
compares  the  human  hxit  to  a  tripod  whose  points  of  support  would 
be  the  calcaneuni  and 
the  heads  of  the  first 
and  fifth  metatarsal 
bones,  and  whose 
summit,  a  broad  cur- 
vilinear  surface 
arched  in  two  direc- 
tions, would  !«'  occu- 
pied by  the  astrag- 
alus. 

It  is  the  astragalus, 
indeed,  that  transmits 
the  weight  of  tho 
l)0(iy  to  the  tripod. 
In  order  that  the  .^ys 
teni  may  be  in  equi- 
librium it  is  evidently 
necessary  that  this 
astragahis  should  be 
situated  in  the  bisec- 
torof  the  angle  whose 
apex  is  fonncd  by  ' 
the  jKtstenor  point  of 
support  C'.     This  is 

prccisclv  what  occurs       <li"",  a»<la  line  dnmn  thnitigh  th.™  d»W  (iitow  »  curvi'  which 

Ill  man.  whose  io<it  is 

perfectly  adapted  to  bipod,  ])lantigrade  walking.  M.  Volkov  noted 
ihat.aniong  the  primates,  the  development  of  this  iirch  is  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  move  or  less  perfect  adaptation  to  plantigrade  walking. 
lie  studied  sejmnitely  the  transverse  urch  and  the  longitudinal  one. 
First  he  calculated  the  value  of  the  transverse  arch  by  measuring  and 
4-om[>ariiig  the  actual  breadth  of  the  tarsus  following  its  curvature 
from  without  inward,  with  the  same  breadth  taken  by  projection;  he 
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thus  found  that  the  weakest  transverse  airh  i»  that  of  the  orang,  who 
never  walk^.  In  man,  too,  the  mininiiim  ii-  represented,  as  beforp,  Uy 
the  men  of  the  infenor  races,  the  Australians  and  the  negritos,  thr 
average  by  negroes  and  the  maximum  by  Europeans  (see  fig.  10), 

For  the  longitudinal  areh,  whose  value  was  obtained  by  measuring 
the  distance  from  the  summit  to  the  base  of  tlie  arch,  the  foot  being 
pliu-ed  Bat  on  the  ground,  M,  Volkov  arrived  at  tlie  same  results;  at 
the  )>ottom  of  the  scale  are  the  Veddahs.  the  negritos  and  the  negroe.-;, 
and  lit  the  top  the  Europeans;"  the  foot  of  the  European  having  tht 
maximum  of  convexity. 

M.  Volkov  has  also  studied  the  evolution  of  this  an-h,  investigating 
how  the  flat  foot  of  the  tree  dweller  became  such  a  structure  as  >!. 
Casse  has  des<Tibed.  and  the  morpho- 
logical changes  of  itj*  constituent  part-; 
that  have  ensued  because  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  convexity. 

One  of  the  principal  consequences  of 
the  formation  of  the  arch  has  been  thi- 
inclination  of  the  heel  to  the  groiind. 
which  we  Irnve  already  studied,  and 
which,  as  would  be  supposed,  varii-^ 
directly  as  the  degree  of  convexity,' 
this  modification  also  oecastoniog  a  dis- 
placement of  the  insertion  of  the  Achillea- 
tendon. 

The  differences   in  the  position   and 
size  of  the  lesser  process  of  the  ca,lca- 
neum  in  man  and  anthropoids  also  vary 
rill.  II— iHngrom.  c,  i-.iiii  .if  [Kifurtor   accordiug  to  the  formation  of  the  arch; 
«upinirt.  M.  r-'int  of  iiiieniui  support,    [jj;  seiting,  for  example,  and  the  rojstric- 

M',  point  of   eilernal   impi-in.     CX.  *    -.       J"  ■  Tl.       ™        1 

Kiiutomicai  nil-.  A,  piwiiion  of  thi-    tiou  of  its  dmieusions.      J  be  monkey. 

iL"trag»m«.  for  instance,  whose  foot  is  flattened  and 

normally  turned  inwnrd.  has,  indeed,  a  long  and  solid  lesser  pi^x-pyi* 
that  sustains  the  astragalus;  l)esides,  by  reason  of  the  flattening  of  the 

"  It  fciUiiws  fnun  Dip  itu-lination  of  the  <'ali»neiiiii  thai  the  length  of  the  he»'l  in 
projection  diminichtK  aa  the  arch  iiurejmes;  this  wcU-ii'tablishHl  fact  fxpUuns  th» 
apiMrentcontradictifm  U'twH-n  these  rej-ultB  ami  thi'  ojiiiiion  (cencially  expr««M>.l 
that  the  negroeH  have  a  loiip-r  heel  than  Kumjieani".  An  M.  Volkov  hoH  shown,  tbr 
men  of  the  wi-ialUxl  interior  rai-es  have  in  reality,  Hnatomifaliy  gpeakinit,  the  <.■»]- 
raneum  as  a  whole  (and  the  hei'i  itself)  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Enropeane  w  hon 
that  iKuie  is  nieaaureil  l»y  iWeif  and  <ietBche<l  from  its  iieighlKirH,  but  phyKioli^eally. 
rinee,  as  every  one  knowN,  we  (iti^bl  always  in  ineclianio^  to  nieaaure  the  arm  of  thi? 
lever,  it  is  longer  in  projtvtion,  which  explainx,  as  may  I*  added  parenthetically, 
the  reaaon  why  the  gaatrocneniius  miiivle  is  longer  ami  slenderer  in  the  neyr"- 
shorter  and  thicker  in  the  Kuro[>ean.  The  well-known  thitiry  of  M.  Marey  on  thii 
Hiibjeet  is  I'onipletely  fi)nlir(ne<l  liy  the  fipires  of  M.  \'olkov.       ^ 
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foot,  this  lesaer  process  is  set  very  low,  beinff  almost  a  continuation  of 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  calutneum.  The  development  of  the  arch 
in  man  had  for  itt<  first  effect  the  raising  of  this  lesser  process  and  then 
a  reduction  of  its  dimensions,  the  astragalus  resting  directly  on  the 
body  of  the  calcaneuni  because  of  the  approach  of  the  latter  to  the 
anatomical  axis  "  of  the  foot.  Thin  approach  is,  in  fact,  unother  char- 
acter that  varies  with  the 
development  of  the  arch. 
In  the  anthropoids  the  heel  ^ 

is  pushed stronglyoutward; 
in  European  man  its  axis 
coincides  with  the  anatom- 
ical axis  of  the  foot,  and 
thus  attains  the  position 
mentioned  above  and  rep- 
i-esented  in  figure  12. 

Corresponding  with  the 
inverted    position    of    the 

foot,  the  axis  of    the  poete-  p,„,  ia._9kele(ou  ol  Ihe  toot  (interior  -.„r[»ce).    I.  OorilU. 
rior    surface    of    the    Oalca-      n.  Segm,    III,  European,    c.  Cslcaneum;  jv,  Anaiomlcal 

neum   is   in   tree   dwellers 

oblique  from  above  downward  and  from  without  inward.  As  the  arch 
becomes  more  complet«ly  formed,  this  axis  becomes  more  and  more 
perpendicular  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  yet  quite  vertical  in  the  Aus- 
tralian, but  is  so  in  the  European.  Men  of  the  inferior  races  and 
new-l>orn  children  have  in  this  re.spect  a  position  between  the  gorilla 
aid  the  European  adult,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  ele- 
ments of  the  foot  all  is  so 
well  correlated  tJiat  tins 
deviation,  more  marked  in 
anthropoids  than  in  other 
apes,  varies  as  does  tbo 
divergence  of  the  head  of 
the  astragalus,  which  is 
itself     controlled     by    the 

,^^  .^y ^     ;.,,,,  freedom  of    movement  of 

90!IISmmlim/////////////////////^///////////  the  first  toe,  another  char- 
acter of  adaptation  to  arbo- 

Z,  Antrsgilut;  3.  Tlbl&;  A,  Fibula.  real  life. 

The  adaptation  of  the  arboreal  foot  to  plantigrade  walking  and  the 
development  of  the  arch  among  the  arboreals,  also  produced  modifica- 
tions in  the  astragalus  both  as  to  its  position  and  to  its  form;  we  will 

"  The  anatomical  axis  of  the  foot  is  the  exact  biaector  of  the  angle  C,  correnponii- 
inp  nearly  to  the  line  whii:h  joins  the  mill  die  of  the  posteriorBurfaceot  thecalcaneum 
with  the  space  between  the  firet  and  second  loes.  T  "i-^CMilr" 
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cite  first  the  already  mentions)  diminution,  in  the  arboreal  apes,  of 
the  angle  which  the  body  of  the  l>one  iiiakeu  with  it^  head,  and  we  will 
also  cite  that  peculiar  toi'riiou  of  the  head  of  the  a-stragaius,  the  major 
axis  of  which  is  in  man  directed  from  above  downward  and  from  with- 
out inward,  while  it  tends  to  become  horizontal  in  arboreal^  with  feet 
having  no  arrh,  the  apparent  torsion  in  man  being  manifestly  due  to 
tlie  approximation  of  the  gieat  toe  and  the  upward  thrusting  of  the 
lesser  process  of  the  calcaneum. 

Another  very  important  modification  is  one  to  which  M.  Testiit  had 
the  merit  of  fir^t  calling  attention;  that  is,  the  displacement  of  the 
axis  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  astragalus.  Since  the  arboreal 
apes  have  an  inturned  foot  they  have  an  astragalus  whose  trochlear 
axis  tends  to  occupy  a  position  farther  and  farther  from  the  anatom- 
ical axis.  In  man.  because  the  foot  has  changed  to  a  position  at  right 
angles  to  the  limb,  the  axis  of  the  trochlear  surface  tends  to  approach 
the  anatomical  axis  nearer  and  nearer;  tliat  is  to  say,  to  coincide  with 
the  bisector  of  the  angle  (J  (fig.  11).  By  this  character,  too,  the  infe- 
i        I  I        .  ,         .     rior   human   races  present,   as 

11  11  J         \    always,  interesting  features  of 

/»T  *  \  /n    I        /-^    r      I    "'^'"'•l*"'^^  to  the  arboreal  an- 

/ili\     (  \      l*  1  ^^Pi^tors,     Since  the  trochlea  of 

\^_^-.    \    \^  \     V^^  I  the  astragalus   fits,  as   is   well 

V/  \/   '  ^'^y   known,  into  the  tibial  mortise, 

y^?^'  y^l^^^'Cs"  _-«-r^— ,.  when  itsaxisisdisplaced  it  most 
f^^-^/^  t-''V^  fT^rX-^  necessarily  involve  modilications 
/\[^     ^K^\y^         yft  '    \^     in  the  position  and  form  of  the 

Fio.lJ.— LowerendfidhetlbliKa.rearvlew;  B,vlew    tibia   which  has  for  this  reason 

fn.mb«if.«).  i.Goriiia.  11, Nettro.  111. Europ.*!!.  suffered  a  Certain  torsion  from 
without  inwai'd.  whose  effects  are  shown  even  as  far  up  as  the  feniiir 
(see  tig.  14). 

To  conclude,  (he  )x>sition  of  the  foot  is  modilied  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arch — in  climbers  the  sole  is  turned  inward,  in  man  it  is 
flat  on  the  ground.  It  follows  that  the  inferior  tibial  mortise  must- 
look  inward  in  the  first,  while  in  the  two  last  it  is  horizontal,  and  here 
agitin  the  negro  stands  between  the  European  and  the  gorilla. 

I  do  not  wish  to  abuse  your  patience  longer,  but.  in  terminating 
this  too  long  exi)osition.  in  which  the  great  abundance  of  details,  on 
which  1  have  been  unable  to  exijatiate,  has,  perhaps,  been  tire.somo 
and  difficult  to  follow,  I  think  it  will  lie  useful  to  recapitulate  and  to 
sketch,  in  conclusion,  what  I  understand  to  have  been  the  course  of 
developtiient  of  the  human  foot. 

The  foot  of  monkeys,  as  you  have  .«een,  shows  a  number  of  charac- 
ters, which  may  Iw  sunmiarized  as  follows: 

It  is  turned  inward,  it  is  fiat,  its  articulations  are  loose  and  mobile, 
its  Jir.st  toe  is  mobile  and  separati'd.     From  these  general  chaijacters 
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it  follows  that  tho,  iipiiei-  purt  of  its  calcaiieum  is  turned  outward  and 
the  trochlear  surface  of  it»  astraji^lu})  is  likewise  oblique  and  loolcs 
outward;  it  hIso  results  from  this  that  its  calciineum  is  Hatt^ned  and 
provided  with  s  long  lesser  piocess  set  near  the  ground;  these  occa- 
sion further  moditications  in  the  tibia,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  even 
in  the  femur. 

The  foot  of  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  limb— ^it  is  arched,  its  articulations  are  almost  immovable, 
its  tii"st  toe  ia  closely  attached  to  the  othei-s,  all  these  arrangements 
tending  to  give  the  or^an  the  solidity  and  flexibility  required  for 
biped  locomotion.  To  these  general  features  are  added  others  of  a 
special  character,  the  principal  of  which  are:  Tlie  shifting  of  the  cal- 
caneum  and  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  asti-agalus  into  the  anatomical 
axis  of  the  foot,  and  the  torsion  of  the  tibia  al)ove  mentioned;  the 
first  feature  relates  to  the  arboreal  adaptation,  the  second  is  the  result 
of  a  gradual  improvement  with  reference  to  biped  and  plantigrade 
locomotion.  The  stages  intermediate  to  these  two  conditions,  which 
we  find  so  clearly  marked  in  the  foot  of  the  inferior  races  of  men, 
prove  incontestably  that  our  foot  is  derived  from  an  ailxireal  foot 
analogous  to  that  of  the  monkeys  of  to-day.  our  i^emote  cousins, 
which  has  left  its  traces  in  our  species. 

Our  convictions  in  this  regard  are  confirmed  when  we  -see  that  the 
foot  of  new-born  infants  of  our  race  reproduces  the  features  of  that 
of  men  of  the  inferior  races,  often  assimilating  even  nearer  than  that 
to  the  arboreal,  simian  foot,  especially  to  that  of  the  gorilla,  which 
appears  to  be  decidedly  the  most  nearly  related  to  the  human  foot. 
The  course  of  ontogeny  here  ^ain  reproduce--*  that  of  pbylogeny; 
comparative  anatomy  and  emijryology  once  more  agree. 

In  this  investigation  one  chapter  is  jet  wanting  or,  rather,  may  seem 
to  you  insufficiently  developed — tliat  is  to  say,  one  in  which  there  would 
'^K ^TfU'estigated  the  feet  of  men  lielonging  t«  the  prehistoric  races. 
M.  Vollfov  has  not  yet  been  able  to  undertake  this  investigation,  but 
it  is  protMible  that  the  result-*  he  may  obtain  by  it  will  merely  confirm 
those  already  soi-urod;  wo  lia^'c  a  right  to  supi><>se  this,  especially 
since  M.  Testut  has  found  in  the  man  of  Chancelade  a  separated  great 
tot'  like  that  of  the  lower  liuman  I'aces  of  to-day  and  almost  a."  marked 
as  among  the  anthropoids. 

The  arguments  derived  from  every  line  of  rcsearcU  would  then  be 
in  substantial  agreement. 

Ti>ward  what  does  the  foot  of  man  at  the  present  day  tendi  Does 
it.s  iireh  tend  to  increase  and  its  constituent  parts  to  more  firmly  coal- 
esce i  The  question  is  a  difiicult  one;  it  seems,  however,  that  in  our 
i-aco,  particularly  among  the  females  of  our  own  country,  the  foot  has 
attflined  the  maximum  of  perfection  for  the  functions  required  of  it. 
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By  Thkodobk  liiLi.. 

One  of  the  most  natiinil  of  Hi«  iwlymorphic  groups  of  tlie  animal 
kingdom  is  the  class  of  nmmmal.s,  but  yet  it  was  h-ss  than  a  century 
and  a  half  iigo  that  it  was  rerognized.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  fruit  of 
wientitir  research  and  logic  iind  not  of  popular  recognition.  Popular 
and  scicntilic  classifications  of  the  animal  kingdom,  far  from  being 
parallel  or  the  one  meri'Iy  an  extension  of  the  other,  have  Ix'en  often 
<lirectiy  opposed.  Fn)m  the  earliest  times,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic 
peoples  at  lea.st  conslder-ed  animals  in  ngjfi-egateji  with  reference  to 
the  functions  exercised  rather  than  with  reference  to  agreement  in 
structural  details;  in  the  language  of  the  naturalist,  they  segregated 
them  by  physiological  characters  rather  tlian  morphological  ones. 
There  was,  too,  a  curious  association  with  what  were  called  the 
"elements"— earth,  water,  and  atr.  (Fire  was  without  its  animals, 
unless  the  fabled  salamander  be  regarded  as  one.)  This  as.iociation 
was  in  oHen  times  generally  accepted.  It  appears  in  the  Jewish  tale 
of  creation  given  in  Genesis  (i,  1,  a,  7,  9,  2(i,  24);  it  appears  in  the 
Roman  mythologj'  perpetuated  in  Ovid's  verse  (Metam,,  I,  lines  5-7, 
21,  2'i,  72-75). 

In  popular  natural  history,  the  hairy  (juadruixKls  were  associated  with 
the  scaly  and  naked  ones  as  (piadrupeds,  the  sea-dwelling  cetjiceans' 
were  combined  with  the  scaly  tishes  in  another  class,  and  the  volant 
bats  were  sometimes  grouped  with  quadrupeds  on  account  of  their 
obviou.s  likeness  to  mice,  except  for  the  wings,  and  sometimes  with 
l>irds  because  they  conld  tiy.  So  all  continued  to  l>e  grouped  through 
the  ages,  Aristotle  did  no  l)etter,  oriitany  rate  little  better,  than  those 
preceding  him  and  those  following  him  for  many  centuries.  The 
jissertion  of  Owen  that  Aristotle  fully  recognized  the  class  of  iiiam- 
iiiuls  under  the  name  Zootoca  is  without  proper  foundation.  Ivong  ago, 
in  the  American  Naturalist  (VH,  45S),  1  showed  that  different  i«issages 
ill  Aristotle's  iwok  negiitived  such  a  statement  and  that  the  word 
/.ootoka  wiis  never  used  tis  a  suhstjintive, 

"  Miii'h  of  the  present  article  wiw  |ml)li."lml  in  September,  1902,  in  llie  Popular 
Scien,-e  Monthly  under  tliii  OHptum  ■■TIm'  KlDry  nf  n  name— Mammals." 
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At  laat  a  very  bright  English  trntiiruliNt,  the  greatest  natiirali^t  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  .Tohn  Ray,  was  suggestive  in  this,  as  in  many 
other  cases.  Rayt  in  his  Synopsis  Methodiea  Aniinalinm  Qiiadni- 
pednm  et  Serpentini  Generis  {lfii>3,  p.  53),  gave  an  "Animalium  talmla 
generalis'Mii  which  hebi-acketed  the  terrestrial  or  quadruped  manimals 
with  the  aquatic  as  vivipara.  and  oontrast^-d  them  with  the  ovipara  or 
aves.  The  vivipara  are  exactly  coextensive  with  what  were  later  called 
mammalia,  hut  the  word  vivipara  was  used  as  an  adjective  and  not  ai« 
a  noun.  This  was  a  most  happy  suggestion,  hut  it  was  long  before  it 
was  acted  on  or  Ix-fore  anyone  advanced  as  far  in  the  appreciation  of 
the  facts  involved. 

Linnteus,  the  Swedish  naturalist,  published  the  first  edition  of  his 
Systema  Natune  in  1735,  and  in  that  and  every  succeeding  edition  up 
to  the  tenth  adopted  the  idea  euiTent  for  so  many  generations,  so  far 
at  least  an  the  union  of  cetaceans  with  fishes  was  concerned.  But  in 
175S  he  at  last  caught  on  to  the  idea  of  Ray  and  for  the  fir^t  time 
.separated  the  cetaceans  from  the  fishes  and  combined  them  witli  the 
hairy  quadrupeds  in  a  special  class.  Thei'e  wa^  no  name  for  that  cla.ss; 
foi'  though  Hay  had  suggested  the  grouping  of  the  two  tc^ether,  he 
did  not  propose  a  collective  name.  A  new  name,  therefore,  had  to  be 
given,  and  that  was  "mammalia,"  Some  eurions  mistakes  have  been 
made  respecting  this  name. 

In  the  great  t'«ntury  Dictionary,  a  deservedly  esteemed  work,  and 
which  may  generally  be  implicitly  trusted,  the  etymology  of  mammalia 
is  given  as  "NL.  (so.  aniinaUa),  neut.  pi.  of  LL,  i/iammalis  {neut.  sing. 
as  noun,  mamtnaii'),  of  the  breast:  see  nuimvial,''''  and,  under  nmnimal, 
we  have  "(^  and  n.  [—OF.  int/ininal—Sp.  uiainal—V^.  inavtal,  nuiiu- 
mtii  —  \t.  Ilia  III  male,  n.;  <  NL,  )ii<ii>niiale,  a  mammal,  neut.  of  LIj, 
mantMaUfi,  of  the  breast,  <  L.  tiiiimiiui,  the  breast]," 

All  this  is  misleading,  if  not  absolutely  erroneou.s.  The  name 
'"mammalia,"  as  just  indicated,  was  first  coined  and  used  by  Linnceu^. 
and  was  formed  directly  from  the  Latin;  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Italian  words.  The  concept 
of  which  the  Linna-an  word  is  the  expression  i.s  as  remote  from  a  pop- 
ular notion  as  could  well  be,  and  even  the  necessity  for  the  woitI  (or 
an  analogous  one)  can  be  appreciated  i-eally  only  by  the  educated  or. 
pro  tanto,  the  scientitically  educated.  Buffon  and  Pennant,  for  exam- 
ple, could  not  realize  the  reason  for  its  use. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  Century  Uictionary,  even  the  very  worxi 
that  might  have  given  the  clew  to  the  formation  of  "mammal"  i- 
cited,  and  yet  the  excellent  professional  etymologist  who  worked  on  it 
was  not  guided  into  the  right  path.  \Yith  the  hint  given  to  bini,  he 
failed  to  see  the  point.  Evidently,  then,  the_  etymologj'  is  not  as 
obvious  aa  it  might  seem  to  be. 
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Often,  indeed,  in  looking  over  etymologies,  one  must  be  impressed 
witb  the  insufficiency  of  pfiilologieal  learning  alone  for  the  solution  of 
knotty  questions.  A  living  knowledge  of  the  ohjects  named,  as  well 
lis  of  their  history,  is  often  requisite  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
significance  or  aptn&ss  of  the  names. 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  inspirations  of  Linnieus  to  .segi-egat*  all 
thp  mammiferous  animals— the  hairy  quadrupeds,  the  bati*.  the  sire- 
nians,  and  the  cetaceans— in  a  single  class.  No  ohe  before  had  appre- 
ciated the  closeness  of  the  relations  of  thf^seveml  types,  and  there  was 
no  name  for  the  new  class  (or  concept)  as  there  was  for  all  his  other 
classes.  A  name,  therefoi-e,  had  to  l>e  devised.  It  was  another  happy 
inspiration  that  led  Linnieus  to  name  the  class  "mammalia."  Tho.se 
who  are  familiar  with  the  work^  and  mtiocination,  and  especially  the 
nomenclature,  of  the  great  Swede  may  divine  his  thoughts  and  share 
with  him  in  the  execution  of  his  ideas,  although  he  did  not  give 
etymologies.  For  those  "aninialla"  which  are  animals  par  excellence 
he  would  coin  a  name  which  would  recall  that  fact.  (Aninml,  be  it 
reraembeied.  is  often  used  in  popular  converse  in  the  sense  of 
mammal.) 

The  name  in  question  was  evidently  made  in  analogy  with  aniraalia. 
In  animalia  the  principal  component  was  mi'imii,  the  vital  piincipte,  or 
animal  life.  (Old  Nonius  Marct'Ilus  well  defined  and  conti-asted  the 
woifi— "'animus <!st  (juo  sapimus,  anima  <|ua  vivimus.'")  The  singular 
of  the  word  wa.s  animal.  In  manunalia  the  essential  component  is 
inaiiiwi,  breast:  the  singular  should  he  mammal.  The  terminal 
element  {-al)  was  coincident  with  rather  than  derived  directly  from 
the  Latin  suffix  (alis)  which  expressed  the  idea  of  resemblance  or 
relationship;  anyway,  it  was  used  in  substantive  form,  and  the  idea  of 
possession  or  inclusion  was  involved,  as  in  the  case  of  animal,  capital, 
feminal,  tribunal — all  well-known  Latin  words.  In  fine,  a  mammal  is 
a  being  especially  marked  by  or  notable  for  having  mamimv. 

The  truth  emIxMlied  in  the  word  was  almost  immediately  appreciated 
by  most  naturalists  at  least,  and  the  class  of  mamma|s  has  been  adopted 
ever  since  the  Linniean  period  by  zoologists.  Naturally  the  new 
Latin  name  was  to  some  extent  replaced  by  names  in  the  vernacular 
tongues  of  most  pations. 

Ill  the  accommodating  English  alone  the  Latin  word  was  adopted 
with  only  a  change  in  its  ending,  and  thus  the  class  name  '•  mammals" 
was  introduced,  and  the  singular  form — "manimal"- followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  by  chance  (or  rather  the  genius  of  language) 
exactly  coincided  in  form  with  the  singular  of  the  Latin  word. 

Not  only  had  the  name  nothing  to  do  with  the  alleged  derivative 
I^atin  words— it  was  not  admitted  at  all  into  the  vernacular  speech  of 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy.     The  natui-alists  and  lexicographers 
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of  those  countries  failed  even  to  appreciate  its  etymological  aptneN* 
and  beauty.  First,  the  French  had  to  introduce  a  new  word  to  oor- 
i-espond— niammiferes,  or  tht?  breast -bearers.  The  other  Latin  racos 
followed;  Ihe  Spaiii»h  and  the  Portuguese  with  nianiiferos,  and  the 
Italians  with  niamniiferi.  None  of  tlie  words  quoted  In  the  Century 
Dictionary  are  even  given  as  iionns  in  the  ordinary  dictionarieis  of 
those  languages — not  even  in  the  great  dictionary  of  I-ittre.  Littre. 
however,  has  the  words  nianmialogie,  nianimalogique,  and  niamma- 
logiste. 

Of  course  the  (ierinans  coined  a  word  fioni  their  vernacular— 
Sftugethiere,  or  suckling  animals.  The  cognate  nations  imitated^the 
Dutch  with  Zoogdioren,  the  Swedish  with  Diggdjureri,  an<l  the  Danes 
and  Norwegians  with  Pattudyrene. 

But,  although  the  Englisli  provwl  ultimately  to  be  so  "a<-comino- 
dating."  the  full  acceptance  of  a  name  in  the  vernacular  speech  wa« 
long  delayed.  Very  early  the  etiuivalont  wi>rds  had  l>een  cordiallv 
welcomed  in  the  continental  languages,  but  the  users  of  English  were 
chary  in  their  admission  of  foreigners. 

Even  the  English  word  in  plural  f orm —  " mammals " — was  grudg- 
ingly admitted;  the  Latin  form — "mammalia" — was  long  preferred. 
The  chief  translators  of  the  Kegne  Animal  rendei'ed  mammiferes  by 
"maDimalia;"  Hlyth  alone  substituted  "mammalians"  in  itR  pituv. 
Owen,  in  his  History  of  Dritisli  Fos.sil  Mammals,  employed  "mam- 
malia" in  the  text  more  frequently  tliaii  "  mammals,"  and  yet  he  u.sed 
the  English  form  uiore  than  any  of  his  contemporaries.  Popular  as 
well  as  scientific  writers  avoidtnl  tlie  English  word  as  one  alien  tn 
the  genius  of  the  language.  Some  preferred  the  word  "mamniifers" 
when  they  would  use  an  anglicized  term. 

By  reason  of  the  general  ignonince  of  the  etymology  of  the  word 
"mammalia,"  and  the  di-slike  of  it  on  account  of  the  misapprehension 
that  it  was  an  imi>erfect  or  clipped  word,  one  of  the  French  natural- 
ists devised  a  substitute — ■•nwmmif^res"— and  this  early  took  root 
and  has  been  universally  adopted  by  French  writers.  It  was  to  some 
extent  adopted  by  English  writers  of  the  Hist  half  of  the  last  century 
under  the  form  '"mammifers."  Rol)ert  Clianiliers,  in  his  anonymous 
Vestiges  of  Creation,  frequently  used  it.  and  Hugh  Miller,  in  hi^ 
antidotes  to  the  heresy  of  the  Vestiges,  sometimes  did.  Miller,  in 
his  Old  Red  Sandstone  (1H41),  also  accepted  the  singular  form  in  hi- 
statement  (Chapter  IV)  that  '"the  mammifer  takes  precedence  of  the 
bird,  the  bird  of  the  reptile,  the  reptile  of  the  fish."  The  use  of  the 
word,  nevertheless,  was  never  general.  Tiie  derivative  adjective,  how- 
ever, was  much  more  frequently  adopted  for  a  time. 

Lyell,  in  his  Principles  of  Geology,  almost  invariably  used  the 
word  "mammalia,"  but  accepted  the  adjective  "mammiferous"  instead 
of    '^mammalian"   aud    even   of   "mammaliferous.",  (He  admitted 
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"maiumifers"  in  his  Glossary,  but  did  not  otherwise  use  it.)  This, 
naturally,  was  an  example  which  others  followed.  It  was  not  until 
the  first  half  of  the  centuiy  had  been  past  for  some  time  that  the 
English  nord  came  generally  into  use. 

In  the  most  tnvial  fiction  the  Latin  '^manimnlia"  was  used  instead 
of  the  English  ^'  maumnils."  An  example  of  this  may  be  given,  inas- 
much as  it  will  also  serve  to  show  how,  by  accident  or  desij^n,  a  pos- 
sible solecism  was  avoided.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  the  pivciii'Sor  of  Conan 
Doyle  as  author  of  "detective  stories,"  in  1841  published  a  thrilling 
story  of  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue.  The  supposititious  narrator 
is  an  American  resident  in  Paris,  and  has  a  French  friend  (M.  Dupin) 
notable  for  the  acuteness  of  bis  analytical  and  dett'ctive  faculty.  An 
unaccountable  murder  of  two  women  was  committed,  and  the  police 
as  well  as  professional  detectives  of  Paris  had  been  unable  to  solve 
the  mystery.  The  amateur,  M,  Dupin,  investigated,  satisfied  himself, 
and  explains  to  his  friend  his  solution.  "Read,  now,"  siiy.<i  Dupin, 
"  this  passage  from  Cuvier."  The  American  summarises  in  his  own 
language:  "  It  was  a  minute  anatomical  and  genprully  descriptive 
account  of  the  large  fulvous  orang-outang  of  the  East  Indian  Islands. 
The  gigantic  stature,  the  prodigious  strength  and  activity,  the  wild 
ferocity,  and  the  imitative  propsnsities  of  these  mammalia  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known  to  all.  I  undoi'stood  the  full  horrors  of  the  murder 
at  once." 

Now,  as  it  was  an  American  that  gave  the  account,  it  was  perfectly 
right,  at  the  time  in  question,  to  use  "mammalia,"'  But  if  Poe  had  . 
put  that  woi-d  in  the  mouth  of  Dupin,  or  as  emanating  from  tlie  pen 
of  Cuvier,  he  would  have  done  violence  to  French  usage.  The  scien- 
tific men  of  France  as  well  as  popular  writers  always  used  their  ver- 
nacular "mammiferes;"  and  if  the  American  would  have  translated 
to  represent  the  French  style  he  should  have  used  '"maramifers"  or 
"mammals."  To  have  rendered  it  by  "mammalia"  (as  many  would) 
would  have  been  paraphrastic,  but  not  translation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
French. 

The  first  writer  to  use  the  English  word  "mammals."  at  least  to 
any  extent,  was  Dr.  John  Alason  Good.  In  his  Pantologia  (Volume 
VIII,  1813)  he  formally  intixjduced  the  English  name,  under  "Mam- 
malia." in  the  following  words: 

In  Enfilish  we  have  no  direc-t  aynonvm  fur  this  term;  quadruped  or  four-footed, 
whkh  has  uBiially  lieen  employed  fur  this  purpose,  in  truly  absiin),  eint.'e  one  of  the 
orders  have  [sic!]  no  feet  whatever,  and  another  offers  one  or  two  genera  that  ran 
not  witii  propriety  be  said  to  have  more  than  two  feet.  We  have  hence  thought 
ourselves  justified  in  vernaculariiingtho  latin  term  and  translating  "mammalia," 
mammals,  or  hreaeted  animale. 

In  Volume  XII,  in  the  articles  "Quadrupetl"  and  "Zoology," Good 
also  used  the  word  "mammals"  apropos  of  the  classification  of  Lin- 
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neeust,  and  in  other  places,"  and  also  in  the  article  on  "Quadruped," 
the  adjective  '^mammalian." 

The  ^anio  Good,  in  The  Book  of  Nature  (1S'2G)  and  in  the  second 
lecture  of  the  second  iseriofs,  "On  zoological  syateui,-;,"  again  specif- 
ically introduces  it.  Quadrupeds  is  not  appropriate,  "and  hence  it 
has  been  correctly  and  elegantly  exchanged  by  Linnaeus  for  that  of 
'mammalia,^"  and  he  loncludes,  "Ah  we  have  no  fair  synonym  for  it 
in  our  own  tongne,  1  shall  beg  leave  now,  as  1  have  on  various  other 
occasions,  to  render  'mammals/''  He  repeatedly  used  the  English 
form  elsewhere  in  The  Book.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  use  of 
the  word  in  its  singular  number,  however. 

The  singular  form,  "  mammal,"  has  been  indicated  as  rare  or  unusual. 
One  might  look  through  many  volumes  on  mammals,  as  well  as  on 
general  natural  history,  and  not  find  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
it  may  be  frequently  used.  Let  us  go,  for  example,  into  a  laboratory 
when  they  are  assorting  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  bones  gathered  from 
some  fossil  ossuary.  Such  ex]>ressions  may  be  heai-d  as  "that  xecum 
to  he  a  mammal  lK>ne;''  "that  i»  a  mammal  bone;"  ^^that  is  a  main- 
mal  bone;"  ''''that  is  a  mammal  bone" — or  the  substantive  "mammal" 
alone  may  be  used.  Further,  a  whale  may  be  alluded  to  as  a  gigantic 
mammal  or  a  mammal  giant. 

The  earliest  English  author  to  use  the  singular  form,  so  far  as 
known,  was  liiclmrdOwen.  In  his  History  of  British  Fossil  ManimaU 
and  Birds  (1846),  for  example,  he  alluded  to  a  mastodon  as  "  this  rare 
British  fossil  mammal"  {p.  xxii),  and  asserted  that  he  knew  "of  no 
other  extinct  genus  of  mammal  which  was  so  cosmopolitan  as  the 
mastodon"  (p.  xlii);  he  said  that  "the  myrmecobias  is  an  insecti- 
vorous mammal,  and  also  marsupial"  {p.  40).  and  he  claimed,  condi- 
tionally, that  "the  Meles  taxus  is  the  oldest  known  species  of  mammal 
now  living  on  the  face  of  the  earth"  (p.  Ill),  Robert  Chambers,  in 
editions  of  the  famous  Vestiges  of  Creation,  published  afterwaixis, 
also  used  the  singular  number  in  sevei-al  cases  (e.  g.,  Harper  ed,, 
pp.  110,  280),  although  in  earlier  editions  (1844  et  seq.)  he  used 
"mammifer"  (e.  g.,  p.  103).  So,  likewise,  did  Hugh  Miller  in  his 
later  works.  In  an  extension  of  tin-  statement  respecting  the  succes- 
sion of  the  vertebrate  classes  already  i-eferred  to,  mammal  is  used 
instead  of  mammifer.  In  the  chapter  on  "final  causes"  in  The  Foot- 
prints of  the  Civator  (1847)  it  is  claimed  that  an  increase  in  size  of 
the  brain  in  comparison  with  the  spinal  cord  is  correlative  with  the 
succession  of  the  animals;  after  the  brains  of  the  tish,  reptile,  aud 
bird,  "next  in  succession  came  the  bmin  that  averages  as  four  to  one — 
it  is  that  of  the  mammal."  Elsewhere  (Boston  ed.,  p.  238)  the  sinj^u- 
lar  is  also  used  and  the  plural  "  mammals"  often. 

"The  voluiiif.'*  of  the  l*antoloi;iu  are  tiot  pa),'f(l,  the  alphabetical  arraiigecneat  hav- 
ing been  thought  to  supersede  paaination. 
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But  some  English  authors  who  were  willing  to  uae  &  vernacular 
suliatitute  for  mammalia  would  have  neither  mamnial»  nor  mammifer.^. 
The  Rev.  William  Kirby,  in  1835,  in  the  once  famous  Bridgewater 
treatise  On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodnes.4  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  the  Creation  of  Animal»«  and  in  the  History,  Habits,  and  Instincts, 
declined  to  accept  either,  but  invariably  used,  as  the  English 
equivalent  of  matumalia,  "maDimaliani;.''  Chapter  xxiv  is  entitled 
"Functions'  and  instincts.  Mammaliansi;"  in  thia,  it  is  explained, 
"the  whole  body,  constituting  the  class,  though  sometimes  varying  in 
the  manner,  are  all  distinguished  by  giving  suck  to  their  young,  on 
which  account  they  were  denominated  by  the  Swedish  naturalist 
^mammalians'"  (11,  p.  476).  In  a  footnote  to  this  statement,  Kirby 
adds,  "Cuvicr  calls  them  'mammifers.'  but  there  seems  no  reason  for 
altering  the  original  term," 

We  may  cordially  indorse  the  sentiment  of  Kirby,  and,  doing  so, 
refuse  to  follow  him  in  action  and  to  adopt  his  modification  of  "the 
original  term,"  and  revert  to  the  genuine  original — mammals,  or,  in 
the  singular,  mammal. 

No  instance  of  the  use  of  the  singular—  mammalian — has  been  found 
in  Kirby's  work  or  in  any  of  his  successors',  nor  does  the  singular 
form  "mammar'  occur  in  the  Pantologia.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
instance  of  its  use  in  the  Vestiges  of  Creation  (Harper  ed.,  p.  284); 
but  as  it  was  followed  by  a  plui-al  verb,  it  was  inadvertently  used. 

The  science  which  treats  of  mammals  had  to  l>e  named.  Mammal- 
ogy was  naturally  thought  of,  but  many  objected  to  it.  The  French, 
who  would  not  tolerate  mammal  or  mammaux,  although  they  had 
no  objection  to  the  analogous  animal  and  animaux,  on  the  whole 
took  kindly  to  "  mamraalt^ie  "  or  "  mammologie."  Substitutes,  it  is 
true,  were  offered;  DcftUiarest  proposed  " mastologie "  and  De  Blain- 
ville  "  mastozoologie,"  and  the  latter  was  admitted  by  Littr^  to  his 
great  dictionary,  but  they  did  not  secure  a  permanent  foothold,  and 
"  mammalogie"  is  the  term  now  generally  used. 

The  objection  to  '•  mammalogy  "  was  and  is  that  it  is  a  hybrid  and 
ul.so  a  badly  com|K>unded  and  clipped  woiiJ.  It  is  formed  of  the  Latin 
inaninia  (a  breast  or  teat)  and  the  Greek  suffix,  -\oyia;  the  apparent 
meaning  is  a  discouise  on  breasts  rather  than  breast- bearing  animals. 
Greek  nouns  also  generally  have  the  vowel  "o"  rather  than  "a" 
before -the  second  component.  There  is  no  simple  woixl  Xoyia  in 
Greek  meaning  discourse,  and  the  suffix  in  question  is  connected  with 
the  word  f^oyo;  or,  rather,  the  verb  Xiyco.  The  only  Greek  word 
Xoyia  (oicurring  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  xvi,  1,  2) 
means  "  a  collection  for  the  poor,"  and  therefore  Xoyia  is  misleading 
and  has  misled  several  to  my  knowledge.  The  Greek  words  "diko- 
logia,"  "  etymologia,"  "philologia,"  and  "theologia,"  of  course  are 
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go<Ki  preredonb^  for  the  English  words  ending  in  "-ology  "  and  conse- 
quently we  may  use,  as  a  Kuftix.  -koyla  (hut  not  ttimply  \oyia)  in 
explanation  of  the  etymology. 

In  view  of  all  its  faults,  suggestions  were  made  to  correct  the  word 
to  "mammology"  if  not  "manimalology."  Others  would  compound 
a  name  of  two  Greek  constituents  (Or'/p,  a  wild  lieast,  and  \oyos). 
Therology  was  the  result.  Dr.  John  D,  Godman,  in  his  Anierii^n 
Natural  History  (1824),  entitled  the  fii-st  (and  only  published)  part 
"Mastologv,"  thus  Ijorrowing  a  word  first  used  by  Desmarest,  The 
writer  of  the  long  article  on  "  Mammalia"  for  the  Edinbui^h  Ency- 
clopa'dia  (ISIO)  coined  the  word  ''mazology"  (/laCoe,  a  breast,  and 
Xoyo;,  discourse).  None  of  these  words  has  found  genei-al  admis- 
sion into  the  language.  Notwithstanding  the  philological  objections, 
mammalogy  of  late  years  has  bi^en  generally  a<'cepted,  and  general 
consensus  establishes  its  right  of  lieing. 

On  a  pmvioiis  page  it  has  Iwen  affirmed  that  "animal  is  often  used 
in  popular  converse  in  the  sense  of  mammal."  One  of  the  many  cases 
that  might  be  cJtfld  is  furnished  by  a  justly  esteemed  author  in  a 
recent  nunif<er  (MaR-h,  1904)  of  The  Century  Magazine.  John  Bur- 
roughs, in  an  article  "On  humanizing  the  animals"  (p.  779),  has  con- 
ti-asted  the  word  with  birds.  He  says:  "There  seems  to  be  among 
the  birds  .something  that  is  like  what  is  called  i-omantic  love.  The 
choice  of  mate  seems  always  to  rest  with  the  female,  while  among  the 
iiiiiiiiah  the  female  shows  no  preference  at  all."  As  the  present 
article  is  intended  only  to  show  the  use  of  words  no  comments  ai-e 
necessary,  save  to  add  that  Mr.  Burroughs  excepts  from  his  generali- 
zation "certain  birds  of  India  and  Australia," 

The  word  animal  is  made  to  do  duty,  in  the  same  article,  both  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Latin  "animalia"  and  "mammalia."  in  the  larger 
.sense  it  is  u.sed  (p.  773)  apropos  of  "the  wariness  of  wild  creatures" 
and  "why  flocks  of  bii-da,  droves  of  beasts,  and  schools  of  fish  act 
with  a  common  impulse."  To  conti-ast  with  other  classes,  "  beasts"  is 
then  the  woixl  used  in  place  of  "mammals."  How  much  l>etter  it 
would  be  to  use  "mammals"  in  everj'  case  where  such  are  meant. 
Ambiguity  would  be  avoided;  pret-ision  insured.  There  is  need  of 
the  wold,  and  English-speaking  peopled)  are  us  well  entitled  to  its  use 
as  all  the  other  European  nations  are  to  employ  analogous  words. 
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EXPEKIMENTAL  STUDIES  ON  THE  MENTAL  LIFE  OF 
ANIMALS." 


By  N,  V*»cniDB  and  P.  HousesAU. 

Among  the  problems  attacked  by  inodeni  experimental  psychologfy, 
that  of  the  mental  life  of  animals  has  a  prominent  place,  all  the  more 
important  because  upon  its  solution  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
exactitude  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  evolution  of  mental  activ- 
ity in  the  scale  of  life. 

We  know  very  little  about  the  minds  or  mental  life  of  animals, 
and  the  scanty  knowledge  we  poijsess  concerning  their  intelligence 
is  largely  mingled  with  legend.  Everyone  who  owns  a  dog  thinks 
himself  a  psj'cliologLst  and  that  he  has  made  exact  observations  on 
animal  mentality  when  he  bring!^  out  a  few  simple  phenomena  that 
he  calls  "experiments."  These  are  tlie  defenders  of  the  old  maxim 
of  the  deep  «igniiicance  of  simple  observationa. 

In  another  field  we  note,  the  remarks  of  professional  people,  meet- 
ing everywhei-e  with  citations,  after  the  manner  of  the  illustrated 
journals,  of  thousands  of  methods  of  capturing  animals,  methods 
whose  success  is  believed  to  indicate  the  possession  by  animals  of  a 
we  1 1 -developed  imagination.  It  has  even  been  supposed  that  we  can 
follow  the  complex  processes  of  creative  animal  imagination! 

In  this  article  we  will  give  an  account  of  the  experimental  investi- 
gations of  the  American  psychologist,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike. 

I. 

Animal  psychology  has,  up  to  this  time,  remained  in  a  somewhat 
rudimentary  state;  tlio^c  authors  who  have  occupied  themselves  with 
studies  of  tliat  nature  have  a  tenden<'y  to  explain  the  mental  life  of 
animals  by  associative  piTwe-^ses.  That  life  being  essentially  made  up 
of  reactions  to  impressions  arising  empirically,  produced  either  bj- 
the  influence  of  hereditary  instincts  or  the  personal  experience  of 
each  animal,  it  seems  unneces'*ary  to  appeal  to  phenomena  of  abstrac- 
tion and  inference  and  to  concepts  in  order  to  explain  it.  Our  author 
considers  that  this  general  tendency  is  good.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
regarded  by  all  psychologists,  and  even  those  who  hold  it  are  .still 
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iaclined  to  views  that  are  too  synthetical.  We  must  study  the  for- 
mation of  associations  in  a  more  fragmentary  and  analytical  manner. 
We  too  easily  content  ourselves  with  words  and  vague  formulas:  it 
is  common  sense,  not  the  scientific  spirit,  the  spirit  of  criticism  and 
nniily.slH,  that  .still  makes  laws  in  thi.s  very  special  domain  of  psychol- 
ogy. 1  call  my  cat  to  give  her  a  saucer  of  milk  to  drink.  What  is 
the  exact  .serie^H  of  images  developed  in  her  mind  from  the  moment 
when  the  sound  strikes  her  ear  to  that  when  she  decides  to  obey?  To 
say  that  the  animal  has  present  in  her  intelligence  a  more  or  iem  com- 
plex process  of  association  is  to  be  contented  with  very  little.  We 
limit  ourselves  to  saying  that  she  does  not  reason — which  appears 
quite  evident — and  yet  that  her  acts  accord  with  elements  other  than 
purely  instinctive  phenomena.  To  fix  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
"  process  of  association  "  4s  applied  to  animals,  to  give  it  a  positive 
signification,  to  ascertain  what  processes  of  this  kind  can  be  formed  in 
their  minds,  and  of  what  degree  of  complexity  and  delicacy,  what 
would  Ixt  the  duration  of  such  prmresses  and  the  conditions  of  their 
formation — such  is  the  problem,  precise  and  clearly  limited,  that  Mr. 
Thorndike"  set  himself  to  solve.  He  has  given  us  a  clear  statement 
of  his  method  and  a  very  complete  illustration  of  it.  Two  qualities 
are  found  united  in  his  work:  On  the  one  hand,  the  faculty  of  making- 
us  grasp  the  detail  of  his  facts;  on  the  other,  that  of  bringing  out 
clearly  the  .scope  and  interest  that  this  question  presents  for  general 
and  compamtive  psychology. 

Strictly  from  the  jwint  of  view  of  method  the  oldei"  or  even  con- 
temporary psychology  pi-escnLs  a  numl>er  of  grave  defects.  It  tend.-^ 
toward  a  perpetual  eulogy  of  animals,  as  with  Romanes,  for  instance. 
Psychologists  are  too  easily  moved  to  astonishment  and  admiration. 
This  disposition,  which  tends  toward  puerility,  ends  by  falsifying  the 
method  Itself,  by  leading  to  the  choice  of  those  facts  only  that  excitp 
admiration  or  enthusiasm.     A  more  objective  attitude  is  necessary. 

In  tlif  fir^t  place,  most  uf  the  buokx  do  not  give  im  a  ptiychology,  but  rather  an 
eulogy  of  anittial!'.  They  have  nil  been  alxiut  animal  inD-lli^nce,  never  atx>iit 
animal  ftiipiility.  Thimgh  a  wriier  ilerMes  the  niition  that  animals  have  reason,  he 
haKtenti  li>  ailil  that  tliey  htive  iiiarveloiiH  rapacity  of  forming  atwociationR;  that 
human  beiiiga  only  rarely  rea.snn  anything;  out;  that  their  trains  of  ideas  are  rul(>4l 
moKtly  by  RiiMK'iatiim,  as  if.  in  thiit  rexpect,  animals  were  on  a  par  with  them.  T)ie 
history  of  Ixiok^  un  aninmln'  niimk  tUax  furnisheH  an  ilhiBtration  of  the  well-ni)ch 
universal  Wndeiicy  in  linniaii  nature  to  find  the  niari'elons  wherever  it  can.  We 
wom^er  that  the  stnrs  are  so  big  and  so  far  apart,  that  the  microbes  are  so  small  and 
ao  thick  together,  and  for  much  the  same  reason  wonder  at  the  things  animals  do. 
Now,  im^ine  an  astronomer  tremendously  et^,er  to  prove  the  stars  as  big  as  poeei- 
ble,  or  a  bacteriologist  whose  great  scientifii'  desire  is  to  demonstrate  the  microbes  to 
be  very,  very  little.     Yet  there  has  been  a  similar  easeme^n  on   Ihe  part  of  many 

"  Eilwanl  L.  Thorndike:  Animal  intelligemv;  an  ex[>i'ri mental  study  of  the  atiso- 
dative  processes  in  animals.    Series  of  monc^raph  supplements  to  Paycboli^ical 
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recent  wrilen<  'in  anitJial  ptiycholo^'  to  prai)«  the  abilities  oi  aniinala.  Thitican  not 
but  lead  to  partiality  in  ileductioiiH  from  factfl  and  more  especially  in  tlie  <;tioice  nf 
iactn  for  invetitigalion.  How  can  t^cientiets  who  writ«  like  lawyem,  <1efending 
nnimele  against  the  charge  -of  having  no  power  of  rationality,  be  at  the  Hime  tjme 
impartial  juilgea  on  the  bench?" 

Fin&lly,  even  the  writers  who  might  have  won  valuable  results  have 
contented  themselves  with  arguing  i^^inst  the(>l■ie^^  (if  the  eulogists. 
They  have  npt  yet  made  investigations  of  their  own, 

Furthei',  animal  psychology  has  been  hitherto  too  much  derived 
from  anecdotes;  authors  fite  only  those  facts  that  are  exceptional, 
extraordinary,  or  considered  as  such,  instead  of  which  the  normal  and 
simplest  eases  should  always  be  reported.  Anecdotes  also  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  rarely  given  at  first  hand.  Finally,  by  their 
very  definition  they  are  unverifiable. 

II- 

The  method  adopted  should  be  an  exclusively  experimental  one, 
and  that  alone  is  what  Mr.  Thorndike  has  used.  It  is  essentially  a 
method  of  oltservation  and  exjieriment,  submitted,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
to  a  certain  numlter  of  constant  precautions.  It  was  necessary  here 
more  than  elsewhere  to  avoid  making  generalizations  from  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  species  on  observations  of  only  a  single  case,  to  regu- 
late in  a  precise  manner  the  conditions  of  each  experiment  as  far  as 
possible,  and  to  use  in  these  experiments  only  animals  whose  previous 
history  was  known,  all  of  which  precautions  seem  to  have  been 
ignored  by  preceding  psychologists.  This  objective  attitude  once 
adopted,  there  were  still  some  details  to  I>e  arranged.  It  was  necessary 
to  formulate  a  plan-  to  establish  a  certain  number  of  constant  points 
which,  in  the  whole  series  of  experiments,  would  serve  as  guides  for 
the  observer.  Mr.  Thorndike  reduces  these  points  to  three,  fomm- 
lated  as  the  three  following  questions,  which  constitute  the  logical 
structure  of  the  method: 

1.  What  is  it  the  animals  under  observation  do? 

2.  How  do  they  do  it? 

3.  What  do  they  feel  while  they  thus  act?* 

The  theoretical  aspect  being  thus  settled,  it  became  necessary  to 
determine  the  material  and  psychological  conditions  of  the  experi- 
ments. The  principle  kept  in  view  was  to  select  an  experiment  or 
series  of  experiments  which  should  be  at  once  simple  and  at  the  same 
time  significant.  From  a  psychological  point  of  view  it  was  necessary 
to  manage  so  as  to  have  only  a  restricted  number  of  known  p.sycho- 
logical  elements.  Our  author  adopted  the  following  ingenious  strat- 
agem: Using  for  his  experiments  cats,  dogs,  and  chickens,  he  deprived 

"  Thorndike,  pp.  3  and  4.  *  Thorndilce,  p.  5. 
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of  food  for  iiome  time— twenty -four  hours,  for  example — the  aaimal 
whicb  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  experiment;  then  he  shut  it  in  a  cage 
having  a.  grating  front;  near  by,  on  the  outside,  food  for  the  animal 
was  placed.  The  door  of  the  eage,  set  into  the  grating,  was  moved 
by  a  mechanism  which  the  animal  had  to  operate  in  order  to  get  out; 
once  free,  he  could  satisfy  his  hunger.  In  general,  the  animal  was 
put  into  the  box  through  a  bole  either  in  the  back  or  the  top.  This 
hole  was  then  covered  over  by  a  board.  The  door  in  the  various 
cages  could  be  opened  either  by  a  latch,  a  button,  by  pulling  a  cord, 
or  by  stepping  on  a  platform.  Sometimes  it  was  fastened  hy  two  or 
three  means,  which  had  to  be  operated  by  the  animal  before  its  release 
was  effeoted.  When  our  author  used  chickens  he  sometimes  modified 
his  procedure.  In  place  of  having  to  open  a  door,  the  subject  was 
placc^d  in  a  small  inclosure  and  bad  to  surmount  succrssively  a  certain 


number  of  obstacles— walk  up  steps,   for 


pie — to  find  its  food 
and  companions. 
The  basis  of  the 
principle  remains 
the  same;  the  ani- 
mal has,  in  all  case.x. 
to  form  an  a.ssocia- 
tion  betvvecn  the 
representation  of 
the  interior  of  the 
bos  presented  by 
his  senses  and  the 
series  of  movements 
which  release  it, 
hunger  being  the 
excitant. 

After  the  animal  was  shut  up,  its  conduct  was  carefully  observed. 
A  double  precaution  was  taken;  first,  to  note  if  the  subject  of  the 
experiment  had  or  had  not  previously  been  subjected  to  the  same  or 
some  similar  experience;  finally,  which  was  quite  easy  with  the 
arrangements  adopted,  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  animal  was  free  f  rx>m 
any  influence  of  the  observer;  the  '"personal  equation"  connected 
with  the  hitter  l)eing  entirely  eliminated.  It  was  only  manifest  in  the 
theoretical  interpretation  of  the  experiment.  The  animal's  Iwhavior 
was  ((uite  independent  of  any  factoi-s  save  its  own  hunger,  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  box  it  was  in,  the  food  outside,  and  such  general  matters  as 
fatigue,  indisposition,  etc.  Animals  in  doubtful  health  were  not  con- 
sidered. In  order  to  (>e  sure  as  to  the  psychological  motive  involved, 
the  author,  in  the  case  of  dogs  and  cats,  did  not  experiment  with  them 
until  they  were  in  a  uniform  state  of  absolute  hunger.  As  a  general 
rule,  if  the  aiumal  placed  in  the  cage  did  not,  after  a  certain  time. 
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succeed  in  getting  out,  he  was  taken  out,  but  not  fed;  shortly  after 
the  experiment  was  recommenced  with  him.  If,  after  a  sufficient 
number  of  trials  he  failed  to  get  out,  the  case  was  eonnidered  a  failure. 
Enough  animals  were  successively  tried  in  each  box  to  make  it  sure 
that  the  results  were  not  due  to  individual  peculiarities.  A«  chickens 
could  not  he  subjected  to  extreme  hunger  without  danger  of  death, 
the  author  unod  for  them,  as  a  psychological  motive,  the  dislike  of 
loneliness,  whicii  is  very  great  among  those  animals. 

The  associations  which  it  is  thus  attempted  to  form  are  entirely 
new  to  the  animal;  they  are  such  as  could  hai-dly  have  been  expe- 
rienced by  it  in  the  course  of  its  past  life,  sti'.l  they  are  not  too  remote 
from  the  oi-dinary  course  of  its  mental  activities.  They  express  the 
connection  of  a  certain  act  with  a  certain  situation  and  the  will  that 
results  from  that  relation.  The  movements  required  by  the  act  are 
those  habitual  to  the  animal;  we  may  therefore  consider  the  experi- 
ments as  neat  as  possible  to  the  acts  normal  to  the  animal's  life.  As 
the  acts  required  are  near  enough  like  those  rei>orted  by  the  anecdotic 
school,  we  may  compare  the  results  obtained  hy  this  method  with 
those  furnished  by  that  school.  The  re.Hult.s  are 
schematically  expressed  in  a  graphic  manner 
hy  cur\^es  which  permit  a  rapid  comparison  of 
many  experiments  or  the  following  of  them 
through  their  different  stages.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  method  seems  excellent;  let  us  see 
now  its  results. 

III. 


-+»- 


A.     KrperiinentM    vonvrniiu/    as»wl'ili<m. —  "' 

The-xe  have  been  directed  with  reference  to  ''"'■  ^— Tuomuiiie.  p.  is,  nu,  i 
four  principal  inquiries:  (1)  How  and  under  what  conditions  is  a-s-so- 
ciation  formed!  (2)  What  are  the  psychological  elements  that  com- 
pose it?  (S)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  associations  formed?  (4)  What 
is  their  complexity,  number,  and  duration? 

First,  ILnc  and  >in</<i'  whitt  mntUtioiiti  In  a^xovlniion  funned i—TY^e 
cxjieriments  were  made  on  13  eats,  whose  ages  varied  from  3  to  19 
months;  on  3  dogs,  of  which  one  (No.  1)  was  8  month.s  old  and  the  two 
others  were  adults,  all  three  l>eing  of  a))out  the  same  height;  about  lo 
chickens  were  also  used. 

The  behavior  of  the  cats,  with  the  exception  of  two,  the  oUlest 
(No.  13)  and  one  of  a  naturally  ai^athetic  disposition  (No.  11),  was 
always  the  same.  All  gave  at  lir.st  violent  signs  of  di.scomfort  when 
put  into  the  box,  clawing  and  biting  at  the  bars,*thrusting  the  paws 
out  at  any  opening.  These  violent  acts  lasted  eight  to  ten  minutes. 
All  manifested  at  first  a  desire  to  escape;  they  did  not  pay  very 
much  attention  to  the  food  placed  outside.  By  dint  of  scratching  . 
and   biting  they   all   at   last  sm'ceeded  in  touching  accidentally   tfi^^''^ 
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button  or  the  ritring  that  opened  the  dour;  a  connection  thus  tended 
to  be  eytablisbed  between  the 
act  of  opening  the  door  and  that 
of  going  out;  gradually'  all  the 
movements  that  did  not  result  in 
the  delivery  of  the  subject,  not 
,  l>eing  finally  accompanied  by  the 
•*  fooling  of  pleasure  resulting 
from  that  deliverance,  would  be 
stamped  out.  The  impulse"  that 
terminates  in  setting  the  subject 
at  liberty  would  be  stamped  in 
by  the  resulting  pleasure;  this 
particular  quality  would  cause  it 
to  predominate  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  animal  -in  r,  more  or 
'  less  exclusive  manner;  after  many 
successful  trials  the  cat  would, 
when  put  into  the  box,  immedi- 
Btely  claw  the  button  or  the  bolt 
that  dosed  ite  prison.  A  pi-o- 
gressive  modification  of  its  entire 
attitude  was  produced.  A  cat, 
placed  successively  in  two  boxes, 
manifested  in  the  second  one  less 
desire  to  attempt  escape  through 
the  bars;  it  almost  ceased  to  mew; 
if  it  got  out  of  the  first  box  by 
sei-atching,  it  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  scratch  when  placed 
in  the  second;  there  was  shown 
then,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  adap- 
tation of  movements  to  effect  a 
desired  end. 

Here  are  some  figui-es:  Cat 
No.  12,  from  4  to  6  months  old, 
placed  in  a  box  closed  by  a  bolt, 
first  took  16il  seconds  to  get  out; 
.  tinally  it  did  this  in  a  minimum 
of  5  seconds.  The  intermediate 
figures  show  an  almost  regular 
ru:.  »._Thorndik,,  p.-is.  11,;.  B.  aocreasc:  m\  130,  90,  60,  15,  28, 

ao,  30,  a-.i.  U.  15, 20. 12, 14, 10,  8, 8, 5,  in,  8.  6,  B,  7  seconds.     An  int«r- 

"Thp  wfinl   "inipiiW,"  Thonidike,    means  the   conecioosneaB 

amonipanying  a  inunriila  '.he  direct  feeling  of  the  doing  as  di»- 
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val  of  24  hours  separated  the  last  two  attempls.  When  the  method  of 
closing  the  door  was  simple — if,  for  example,  it  was  released  by  pulling 
upon  a  cord  situated  oub^ide  the  bars  or  by  turning  a  button — 100  per 
cent  of  the  rats  succeeded.  In  cages  having  a  moi-e  complicated  method 
of  closing,  irregularity  I)egaM.  Cat  No.  2,  from  5  to  7  months  old,  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  out  of  the  box  marked  "K,"  which  required 
three  acts  to  open  it.  Thi'  rapidity  with  which  an  assoination  is  formed 
varies  con.siderably.  It  may  bo  considered  as  easily  formed  when  it 
passes  from  a  maximum  of  300  seconds  to  a  minimum  of  t!  or  8  seconds 
in  live  or  six  attempts;  it  is  formed  with  difficulty  when  the  same 
result  is  attained  only  after  30  attempts.  Olwervation  of  the  conduct 
of  animals  shows  that  the  rapidity  depends  on  the  hereditary  aptitudes 
of  the  subject,  on  ibi  |)ast  experience,  on  the  attention  which  it  gives 
to  the  act.  A  cat  may  .scratch  without  attending  to  any  oliject  in  par- 
ticular, but  if  it  accidentally  shoves  Iiack 
the  boU  its  attention  will  be  tixed  upon 
that  movement  and  that  particular  ob- 
ject. Finally,  account  must  be  taken  of 
the  greater  or  less  vigor  and  the  more  or 
less  abundant  movements  of  the  animal. 
Attention  is  often  correlated  with  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  vigor;  the  a.s.sociation  in  this 
case  is  more  easily  formed;  a  less  exag- 
gerated display  of  activity,  a  greater 
oilm,  allow  the  animal  to  )w.  more  con- 
scious of  what  is  necessary  to  do. 

Among  the  50  graphic  tracings  that 
our  author  presents  we  notice  the  two 
curves  shown  in  figs.  2  ^ind  3  relating  to 
cat  No.  3.  shut  up  first  in  box  A,  closing 
with  a  bolt;  then  in  box  K.  in  which  three 
modes  of  closing  were  employed.  The 
number  of  trials  is  carried  on  the  lino  of 
the  abscissas,  as  well  as  the  intervals  that  occurred  between  each 
attempt:  the  duration  of  each  attempt  is  carried  on  the  ordinates, 
each  millimeter  repre.senting  Id  seconds.  The  extreme  difficulty 
which  the  animal  had  in  getting  out  of  box  K  will  be  remarked. 
The  curve  is  interrupted  twice,  which  indicates  two  failures.     It  is. 

tinguished  from  the  idea  of  the  art  flone  or  lo  be  done.  Jt  is  not  the  motive  that 
leadp  the  animal  to  do  the  act;  it  is  the  iriinwioui'insw  itself  of  the  performance  of  the 
act.  There  ia  in  it  a  pcjcholo^ical  element  and  a  physiological  element.  The 
"impalse"  is  the  feelinjt  which  comox  from  iwingonepelf  move,  from  feeling  one'a 
hody  in  ft  different  poHition,  etc.— u  position  whirh  rclatcH  to  the  exeontion  of  a  par- 
ticular fti;t  and  which  charactorizea  it;  il  i-i  the  I'onscioiWQe^i'  ol  the  kimi'sthetic  sen- 
nations  that  resnit  from  thai  altitude.  P^|iiivalent  cxprei^sion!'  wrmld  \k — the  feeling 
iir  conwi'iiisness  of  movement;  the  feclinf;  of  tnnseiilar  effort. 


pji  xitog- 
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besitlt'-s,  extremely  irregular;  after  remaining  low  for  some  lime  it 
suddenly  rises  at  the  end  of  the  first  series  of  experiments.  The 
curve  carried  on  the  same  line  of  abscissas,  showing  the  results  of  a 
new  series  of  attempts  after  quite  a  long  interval,  shows  that  associa- 
tion was  still  far  from  being  definitely  formed;  altogether  it  shows  a 
very  decided  agitation  and  disorder 
of  mind  in  the  subject. 

The  behavior  of  dogs  was  in  a  gen- 
eral way  quite  different  from  that  of 
cats. 

A  dog  who,  when  hungry,  ia  shut  up  io 
one  of  these  boxes  ie  not  nearly  eovigomu 
in  his  striiggleM  to  get  out  as  is  the  young 
cat,  AnrJ  e\eii  after  lie  has  many  tiiDMei- 
l>erienceil  the  pleasure  of  eating  on  escape 
he  doe.1  not  try  to  get  out  so  hard  as  a  cii< 
young  or  ol<l.  He  paws  or  bites  the  but 
or  wreening  and  tamely  tries  to  Bqneew 
out.  Hef^ves  up'his  attempts  sooner  thu 
tlie  rat  if  they  prove  unsucoessful.  Fur- 
thermore, his  attentjon  is  taken  hy  tlie  fooil,  not  the  confinement.  He  wants  to  grt 
lo  the  food,  not  out  of  the  boi.  So,  unlike  the  rat,  he  confines  his  efforts  to  the 
front  of  the  box.  It  was  also  a  practical  necessity  that  the  dogs  should  be  kfpt 
from  howling  in  the  evening,  end   for  this  reason  I  could  not  use  as  a  motive  the 


T r 


tr- 


.    (Thoradike.  p.iS, 


suffer.    In  the  morning,  when  the  expen- 
p  surely  hungry,  and  no  experiment  is  recorded  in 


utter  hunger  which  the 
iients  were  made,  the  dogs 
wr.ich  ihf  dog  was  not  in  a 
statelo  be  willing  to  make 
a  great  effort  for  a  bit  of 
meat,  but  the  motive  may 
not  have  been  even  and 
equal  throughout,  as  it 
was  with  the  cats." 

An.examination  of 
the  ciin'cs  for  these 
experiments  shows  a 
rapid  descent,  gener- 
ally after  the  second 
trial,  sometimes  after 
the  first  Above  all, 
there  is  recorded  in  a 
much  less  degree  the 
sharp  elevations  indicating  duration,  In  order  to  show  the  contrast, 
we  reproduce  the  curve  relative  to  cat  No.  10,  from  4  to  8  months  old. 
and  dog  No.  1  placed  in  two  similar  boxes,  C  and  C  C,  closed  by  a 
button  which  had  to  be  brought  from  a  vertical  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion in  order  to  c —  **—  *^''-'.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  curve 


n 
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he,  pp.  32  and  33, 
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of  dog  No,  1  in  box  O,  similar  to  box  K  in  which  was  shut  cat  No.  3. 
Apart  from  an  abrupt  rise  in  the  cnrv-e  followed  by  an  immediate 
descent,  we  see  no  such  marked  irregularity,  and,  in  particular,  we 
see  no  interruption;  that  is  to  say,  no  failure. 

The  experiments  made  with  chickens  were  arranged  in  a  little  differ- 
ent manner.  The  subject  was  placed  in  a  pen  with  two  exits,  one  of 
which  led  to  the  place  whore  were  the  other  chicks  and  food,  the  other 
to  a  second  i>en  from  which  there  was  no  issue.  The  numl>er  of  these 
false  exits  could  Iw  arhiti-arily  increased.  There  weje  other  pens  in 
which  an  obstacle  wa.s  placed  in  the  chicken's  path,  a  few  steps  to 
clinih.  a  piece  of  .ntovepipe,  11  inches  long,  forming  an  inclined  plane 
which  led  the  subject  to  an  open  platfonn  from  which  the  animal 
could  jump  down  among  his  companions.  In  other  cases  he  could 
escapt!  by  pocking  at  the  door  of  the  cage,  by  climbing  up  a  spiral 
staircase  and  out  through  a  hole  in  the  wall. 


Everything  being  equal,  and  making  allowances  for  the  modifica- 
tions due  to  the  influence  of  heredity,  the  behavior  of  the  chicks  shows 
the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  cats.  TheMubject  hr^t  shows 
extreme  agitation.  Its  conduct  appears  to  be  governed  by  the  law 
which  may  henceforth  be  considered  as  having  a  universal  application: 
"An  animal  shut  up  and  isolated  tends  to  execute,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  out,  all  the  acts  which  ordinarily  give  him  his  liberty  under 
analogous  conditions.""  The  alternation  of  successes  and  failures 
produces  a  selection;  it  is  the  pleasure  that  attends  the  successful  act 
or  series  of  acts  tliat  causes  it  to  survive. 

Chickens  are,  in  general,  slower  in  forming  associations  than  the 
animals  previously  considered.  Our  author  explains  this  by  a  differ- 
ence in  their  bodily  organs  and  instinctive  impulses.  The  anatomical 
and  physiological  c-onstitution  of  the  chicken  is  on  a  lower  plane  tlian 

""In  scientific  termB  this  history  means  that  the  chicit,  when  confronted  by 
loneline»i  and  confining  walla,  responds  by  tho>«  acts  which  in  similar  conditiiHM  in       . 
nature  woulil  l>e  likely  to  free  him."     Thorntlike,  p.  36.  CtOO«;IC 
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that  of  the  dog  and  cat;  its  hereditary  tendencies,  derived  from  phri<- 
ical  conditions,  are  less  xiiited  than  are  thoiie  of  the  dog  or  cat  t«  pr- 
mit  a  prompt  reaction  to  the  definite  iniprexsiontj  of  thetse  experimenbi. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  distinguish,  in  the  Iwhariorot 
two  species  of  animals,  the  part  played  by  individual  intelligent  arii 
that  taken  by  heredity,  race,  etc.  We  have  not  here  any  precise  indi- 
cations which  would  permit  us  to  class,  finally,  thpse 
animals  in  the  scale  of  intelligence;  the  problem  can 
-  I—  -  only  be  solved  by  complex  researches  upon  thedevpl- 
^*  opment  of  attention,  memory,  activity.  oU".  Tk 
'  toicc.  (Thoradfiie.  present  experimentjj  {enable  us  to  say,  however.  th»l 
p.aifig.n.)  the  chicken  ranks  below  the  dog  and   the  cat  ami 

that,  as  to  these,  the  liog  generally  appears  as  the  more  intelligent. 
IV. 
£xper!iiii'iiit  /imct-rnlng  Imitofhiii  and  ihv  jint/rhi'liMiifal  life  o/ii"- 
niah. — To  the  question,  "Do  animals  imitate?"  science  has  uniformlv 
answered,  "Yes."     But,  put  in  this  way,  the  question  is  too  general: 
there  are  sevei'al  kinds  o.  imitation,  not  a  single  species. 

There  are,  to  begin  with,  the  well-known  phenomena  piwenleit  by  the  imililii' 
birdf.  The  power  in  extended  widely,  rantiinjf  from  the  |>Hrr<>t  who  knows  (hun- 
dred or  more  articulate  sounds  to  the  Hparrow  wboni  a  patient  Bttoemaker  taoghi '" 
getthroughatun 
if abirdreallygctHaHound  \ 
in  his  mind  Erom  hearing  1 
it  and  eaXs  out  forthwith 
to  imitate  it,  as 
birds  are  Ha  id  nt  time 
do,  it  i;-  a  niyHtery  j 
de^ervi'M  oiow^l  i<tudy. 
a  bin),  out  of  a  lot 
doni  noiw'x  thai  il 
ehoojieB  thiise  for 
lion  which  aiv  like  »oan 
that  be  haH  heard,  it 


he  doeH  il.    The  imixirlant 

(act    for   <mr    piirj^i-e    \n    f  i"-  9-— i 

that,  lhoii);b  Ihe  imilation 

iif  80un<lc  if  H>  hubitual,  there  <lne. 

tendency  in  Ibew  bir.)».     There  is  no  p 

tng  HecD  olher  parrotn  do  tbein.     At  i 

birds  Imitate,  what  dn-imi fiances  or 

how  lliey  lenrn  Ibem,  atid,  nlwvc  all, 

any  tendency  to  imilate  in  other  lir 

lihenomt'tiii  with  anythi 


app'ar  (o  be  any  marked  general  imilali'' 

<n)f  thai  parroiH  do  muscular  acts  fnim  hai 

ly  rale,  until  we  know  what  sort  <if  forni'! 

■motional  attitudes  thefe  are  connected  wiili 

vbether  there  ia  in  birde  which  Repeat  ."oniiil- 

!".  we  can  not,  it  feems  to  me.  cinneol  ih.'s 

mammals  or  us>e  them  to  advantt^^in^ 

inner  of  human. " 
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Another  sort  of  imitation  ought  also  to  be  eliminateti — that  shown, 
for  exaaiple,  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  first  ones  leap  over  a  harrier 
which  is  taken  away  before  all  the  floi^k  have  pa.ssed;  the  next  sheep 
jumps  as  if  to  get  over  a  Imrrier,  although  it  is  not  there,  and  five  or 
six  others  do  the  same.  In  appearance — but  only  in  appearance — this 
is  a  phenomenon  of  imitation,  'n  fact,  the  reproduction  of  the  act 
accomplished  by  the  firht  animals  may  depend  upon  very  special  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  animals  that  live  in  flocks.  "  It  is  possible  that 
among  gregarious  animals  there  may  be  elalwrate  connections  in  the 
nervous  system  which  allow  the  sight  of  certain  peculiar  acts  in  another 
animal  to  arouse  the  innervation  leading  to  those  acts,  liut  that  these 
connections  are  limited.  The  i-eactions,  according  to  this  view,  are  spe- 
cific responses  todefinltesignals,  comparable  to  any  other  instinctive  or 
associational  reaction.  The  sheep  jumps  when  he  sees  the  other  sheep 
jump,  not  because  of  a  general  ability  to  do  what  he  sees  done,  but 
because  he  is  furnished  with  the  instinct  to  jump  at  such  a  sight, 
or  because  his  experience  of  following  the  flock  over  bowlders  and 
brooks  and  walls  has 
got  him  into  the  habit 
of  jumping  at  the  spot 
where  he  sees  one 
ahead  of  him  jump; 
and  so  he  jumps  even 
though  no  olistacle  be 
in  his  way."    There  is       ^ 

present    at    the    same     fic  1».-I*byr1nth.  i^  in  eipurimenl- with  chiotens.    iThom- 

time  a  phenomenon  of  ^'i"'.  p.  av) 

hereditary  instinct  and  of  pei-sonal  experience.  Primitively,  the  sheep 
who  now  imitates  did  not  jump  unless  tlie  external  elements  calling 
for  that  act  were  present  and  especially  unless  the  obstacle  was  present; 
now  he  jumps  "  when  only  the  nonessentials  are  present.""  Besides, 
"the.se  limited  acts  may  be  the  primitive,  sporadic  beginnings  of  the 
general  imitative  faculty  we  find  in  man."  In  any  case,  the  very  fact 
that  diverse  interpretations  are  possible  obliges  us  to  leave  out  of 
consideration  this  kind  of  imitation  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  imitation  whicli  we  are  to  study  here  must  be  imitation  in  the 
precise  and  strict  sense  of  the  word,  understood  as  the  transfer  to 
one's  own  personality  of  an  association  formed  by  another. 


1.  Experlvients  wUk  chhhiix. — Two  chickens.  Nos.  tU  and  6fi,  were 
shut  in  a  cage  from  which  one  could  get  out  only  by  crawling  under 
the  wire  screening  at  a  certain  spot  or  by  walking  up  an  inclined  plane 

"Thorndike,  \<x.  cit.,  p.  49. 
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and  then  jumping  down.  No.  04  had  been  previously  taught  to  get 
out  at  the  hole.  No.  66  had  no  experience  with  the  two  methods  of 
exit.  After  9  minut^.i  •20  seconds.  No.  lit!  went  out  by  the  inclined 
plane,  although  No.  Hi  had  in  the  meantime  crawled  out  under  the 
screen  9  times.  It  was  impossible  to  judge  how  many  times  No.  <iA 
really  saw  No.  ti4  do  this.     He  was  Uraking  in  that  direction  5  times. 

Similar  experiments  were  made  with  other  chickens,  utilizing  other 
methods  of  exit  indicated  above — pecking  at  the  door,  jumping  on  a 
little  platform,  etc.  Certain  ones  especially  may  be  mentioned  which 
were  made  with  8  chickens  (Nos.  SO  to  87}  ranging  in  age  from  16  to 
3')  days.  Kacli  was  put  in  and  left  alone  from  60  to  80  seconds,  then 
another  wa.H  introduced  who  knew  the  means  of  exit.  The  experi- 
ments were  numerous.  Chicken  No.  80,  for  example,  saw  his  com- 
panion go  out  54  times;  he  failed  completely,  notwithstanding  the 
long  duration  of  the  attempt  (60  minutes).  There  was  but  one  excep- 
tion. No,  8^,  who  tiaally  escaped  at  the  end  of  8  minutes  40  seconds: 
the  method  of  escape  was  effected  by  stepping  upon  a  platform;  and 
the  author  considers  that  in  this  case  the  successful  attempt  was  purely 
accidental.  The  con<!lu- 
sion  reached,  then,  i.-*  that 
these  animals  do  not  imi- 
tate, 

2,  Ej:pvnm<:7iU  witk 
m;«.— The  box  used  for 
the.'^e  experiments  was 
arranged  in  two  (com- 
partments sepumted  by  a  wire  st:reeii.  The  larger  of  these  had  a 
front  of  wooden  Imrs,  with  a  door  which  fell  open  when  a  string 
stretched  across  the  top  was  bitten  or  clawed  down.  The  smaller  was 
closed  by  boards  on  three  sides  and  by  the  wire  screen  on  the  fourth. 
The  subject  was  placed  in  the  latter  compartment.  The  cat  who  was 
to  serve  as  guide  was  placed  in  the  other.  The  subject  could  in  this 
way  observe  his  guide,  see  him  pull  the  string,  go  out,  and  eat  the  tish. 
Record  was  made  of  the  time  during  which  the  subject  was  looking  at 
bis  companion.  The  latter,  at  iixed  intervals — 48  hours,  24  hours — 
repeated  a  certain  number  of  times  the  act  of  going  out.  Then  the 
subject  was  in  his  turn  placed  in  the  large  compartment  from  which 
he  was  to  attempt  to  get  out.  The  time  elapsing  between  his  entrv 
and  the  moment  of  his  pulling  the  .string  was  not^-d.  If  he  failed  in 
5  or  10  or  15  minutes  to  do  so,  he  was  released  and  not  fed. 

As  regards  their  general  iiehavior,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  eat.s 
that  here  served  as  subjects  behaved  exactly  as  those  did  who  were 
put  in  the  same  '"i-itl.in  without  ever  having  under  their  eyes  a  com- 
panion as  a  struggled  as  usual  without  ever  noticing 
the  liberatif  example  of  the  cat  used  as  a  guide  was  of 
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no  utilit)';  the  assot-iation  was  formed  in  the  same  way  au  if  each  had 
been  placed  alone  in  the  box. 

Bet^ides,  one  would  expect  that  if  the  aNM)ciation  between  the  sight 
of  the  string  and  the  act  which  results  from  pulling  it  had  been  formed 
by  seeing  the  guide  cat  pull  the  string  the  subject  would  pull  at  the 
string  as  soon  as  he  saw  it;  or,  if  there  was  a  slight  hesitation,  a  little 
indecision,  such  a  period  would  be  extremely  short,  at  least  it  would 
be  nearly  constant  for  all  subjects.  Now,  none  of  these  expectations 
was  fultilled.  No  subject  pulled  the  string  on  being  placed  in  the 
compartinent.  The  only  exception  was  merely  an  apparent  one — No. 
6,  in  the  midst  of  irregular  struggles  to  get  out,  chanced  to  hit  the 
string  with  its  paw.  The  association  between  pulling  the  coi-d  and  the 
act  of  getting  out  was  so  slight  tliat  he.  remained  in  the  box  for  16 
seconds  before  he  noticed  that  the  diior  was  open.  Cats  No.  7  and  No. 
5  always  failed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  fixed  their  atten- 
tion upon  the  guide  cat  in  an  unmistakable  manner  43  and  S'A  times, 
respectively,  and  in  a  doubtful  maruer  111  times  for  No.  7  and  68 
times  for  No,  .5. 

No.  8  alone  succeeded  very  promptly  in  getting  out  in  three  experi- 
ments, and  in  3  minutes  and  30  seconds.  He  finally  succeeded  in  8  sec- 
onds; but  it  should  be  noted  that  imitation  was  not  necessarily  a  factor, 
for  this  cat  showed  in  the  course  of  numerous  experiments  signs  of  a 
much  more  lively  intelligence  than  the  others.  He  probably  got  out  by 
his  own  effort  alone.  Besides,  when  a  subject  gets  out  of  the  box,  if 
the  success  was  due  to  imitation  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  relation 
between  the  time  which  he  observed  his  guide  and  the  time  employed 
in  getting  out;  the  latter  should  be  in  inverse  proportion.  Yet  it  is 
the  opposite  that  is  observed— the  longer  the  time  of  observation  tlie 
more  time  was  lost  in  efforts  to  get  out,  or,  indeed,  the  attempt  ended 
in  complete  failure. 

VI. 

If  the  experiments  are  varied  the  same  results  are  reached.  For 
example,  two  cats  were  placed  in  the  same  cage,  one  of  which,  unac- 
quainted with  the  means  of  exit,  sees  the  door  opened  and  goes  out  and  - 
is  fed  with  him.  The  experiment  is  repeated  a  number  of  times,  then 
the  subject  is  placed  in  the  box  alone.  No  moditieation  of  his  Iwhavior 
i.s  noted  which  reveals  the  influence  of  imitation;  the  association  is 
formed  no  quicker;  the  method  employed  was  different  from  that  used 
by  his  companion.  Oat  No,  1  opened  the  door  by  pulling  at  a  loop 
with  his  teeth;  cat  No.  7,  the  subje<'t,  pulled  it  with  his  paw.  In 
another  box  which  could,  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  be  oiwned  in  two 
ways  cat  No.  3  pulled  at  a  loop  at  the  back  of  the  box,  while  cat  No.  5 
pulled  a  string  at  the  fj'ont. 
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3.  E.r))erhiirnti'  with  d'i(/v. — From  these,  too,  it  appears  certain  "  that 
the  animals  were  unable  to  fonn  an  association  leading  to  an  act  from 
having  seen  the  other  animal  or  animals  perform  the  act  in  a  certain 
situation.  Not  only  do  animals  not  have  associations  accompanied, 
more  or  less  permeated  and  altered,  by  inference  and  judgement,  they 
do  not  have  associations  of  the  sort  which  may  be  acquired  from  fitber 
animals  by  imitation.*'"  Imitation  can  nottn  the  animal  take  the  place 
of  reason,  since  it  does  not  even  exist.  "  If  a  general  imitative  fat-ulty 
is  not  sufficiently  developed  to  succeed  with  such  simple  acts  as  those 
of  the  experiment"  quoted,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  faculty  is  in 
these  higher  mammals  still  rudimentary  and  capable  of  influencing  to 
only  the  most  simple  and  habitual  acts  or  else  that,  for  some  reason, 
its  sphere  of  influence  is  limited  to  a  certain  class  of  act*)  possessed  of 
some  qualitative  difference  other  than  mere  simplicity  which  rendan* 
them  imi table."* 

Another  point  in  this  question  of  imitation  was  brought'out  in  the 
experiments  with  dugs.  It  was  wished  to  ascertain,  not  whether  imi- 
tation could  facilitate  the  execution  of  an  act  which  the  subject  could 
have  performed,  though  less  easily,  by  himself  alone,  but  whether 
imitation  could  bring  him  to  at^'complish  an  act  too  difficult  for  and 
snperioi'  to  bis  personal  resources. 

Two  dogs,  Nos.  3  and  1,  were  placed  in  two  identical  boxes  set  face 
to  face  opposite  each  other,  so  that  No.  3,  himself  incapable  of  open- 
mg  his  box,  .saw  by  what  movement  No.  1  let  himself  out.  The  result 
was  a  complete  failure.  The  experiments  were  repeated  five  times  at 
intervals  of  1  hour,  24,  and  48  hours.  No.  3  certainly  saw  No,  1  {yo 
out  66  times,  and  probably  saw  him  93  other  times.  Finally,  left  to 
himself  for  40  minutes,  he  could  not  accomplish  the  necessary  act. 
The  conclusions  derived  from  other  analogous  experiments  are  exactly 
the  same.  Dog  No.  1  had  learned  to  release  himself  from  a  box  by 
jumping  up  and  biting  a  cord.  Dogs  a  and  3  were  brought  in.  I^ikc 
him,  thej'  jumped  and  bit,  scratched  here  and  there  with  their  claws, 
but  they  never  jumped  after  the  cord.  Dog  No.  2  was  tried  with  this 
series  of  experiments  8  times;  he  saw  No.  4  get  out  70  times,  j'et  he 
never  succeeded  in  imitating  him.  No.  3  was  tried  9  times  at  intervals 
of  1  hour,  24.  and  48  hours;  he  certainly  saw  No.  1  bite  the  cord  and 
escape  75  times;  his  want  of  succe.-iS  was  the  same. 

VII. 

The  conclusion  finally  reached,  that  animals  no  not  imitate,  seems 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  ocrtfiin  animal  trainers  interrogated  by  the 
author;  but  the  facts  appear  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 

"Thorndike,  pp.  «1,  6"  i> Thormiike,  loc.  cil.,  p.  62. 
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We  give  below  someof  the  opiniousof  tbeiie traioers.  They  do  not 
all  agree,  and  bttHideii  they  do  not  in  any  way  impeach  the  very  precise 
and  scientitic  expenmenb^  of  Mr.  Thorndike. 

QiKKtion  J.  If  you  wanted  to  teach  a  horse  to  tap  seven  times  with 
hia  hoof  when  you  asked  him,  '"How  many  days  are  therein  a  week?" 
would  you  teach  him  l>y  taking  his  leg  and  making  htm  go  through 
the  motions  j 

A  anMwered,  '"Yes,  at  first." 

B  answered,  "No;  I  would  not." 

C  answered,  '■"  At  first,  yes." 

D answered,  '"No," 

QuextiunS.  Do  you  think  you  could  teach  him  that  way,  even  if 
naturally  you  would  take  some  other  way( 

A  answered,  "In  time,  yes." 

B  answered,  "I  think  it  would  be  a  very  hard  way." 

C  answered,  "Certainly  I  do." 

Danswered,  "I  do  not  think  I  could." 

E  answered,  "Yes." 

Questiim  S.  How  would  you  teach  him  ? 

A  answered,  **]  should  tap  \im  foot  with  a  whip,  so  that  he  would 
i-aise  it,  and  reward  him  ench  time." 

B  answered,  "I  sliould  teach  him  by  the  motion  of  the  whip." 

C  answered,  "First  teach  him  by  pricking  his  leg  the  numl>f'r  of 
times  you  wanted  his  foot  lifted." 

E  answered  ambiguously." 

Let  us  compare  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Thorndike  with  observa- 
tions made  on  the  inhibition  of  instincts  by  habit. 

This  phenomenon,  very  frequent  among  animals,  has  been  noted  by 
previous  psychologists,  and  notably  by  William  James  in  his  Psy- 
chology. In  this  the  animal,  being  able  to  perform  two  acts,  one  of 
which  is  simple  and  natural,  the  other  imposed  by  habit,  chooses  the 
latter.  In  the  boxes  which  Mr.  Thorndike  used  the  hole  by  which 
the  animal  was  introduced  was  usually  (rovered,  so  that  it  was  obliged 
to  go  out  at  the  door.  Yet,  after  the  association  was  once  formed, 
even  if  the  hole  was  left  uncovered,  the  animal  continued  to  go 
out  at  the  door,  although  the  opening  of  the  latter  was  more  difficult 
for  it- 

The  influence  of  association  upon  the  inhibition  of  instincts  may  be 
exerted  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  the  instinct  may  wane  by  not  being 
used;  sometimes  it  is  inhibited  for  the  moment  by  a  contrary  dispo- 
sition. An  instance  of  the  former  sort  is  found  in  the  history  of  a 
cat,  which,  when  placed  in  a  box  like  those  we  have  indicated,  learns 
to  open  a  door  and  escape.     After  enough  trials,  the  boan)  covering 

"Thoriwlike,  loc.  cit,  pp.  71,  Ti. 
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the  entrance  liole  in  removed.  The  cat  will  .still  continue  to  open  tfa« 
door,  but  if  at  any  time  (<he  happeni^  to  notice  the  hole  she  may  make 
use  of  it  occasionally,  but  itot  inviiriably.  An  instance  of  the  second 
Hort  is  that  of  a  chick  placed  in  a  cage,  A,  separuted  by  a  wire  screen 
from  a  twx,  I),  in  which  were  other  chickens  and  food.  After  picking 
and  strratching  at  the  .screen,  the  subject  finally  jumps  to  B,  and,  aft^r 
a  similar  proce.sM,  to  C,  then  reaching  D.  After  seventy-five  or  eighty 
trials  the  wire  screen  is  removed.  The  chicken  could  now  at  will 
descend  from  A  to  D,  or  from  B  to  D,  or  from  C  to  D.  Now,  thU 
singular  phenomenon  apiwars:  He  goes  t^>  the  edge  of  A,  looks  down 
upon  bis  comrades,  but  does  not  jump  down  into  I>,  although  nothing 
prevents  him,  and  then  goes  into  B,  where  he  does  the  same.  Finally, 
in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  si-iven,  the  chicken  traverses  the  long 
route  A,  B,  C,  D.  The  instinct  has  been  truly  inhibited.  The  author 
observed  but  one  case  in  which,  after  the  wire  was  removed,  the  chicken, 
after  looking  over  nine  times  to.  see  bis 
comrades,  decided,  aft«r  seven  minutes, 
to  jump  directly  into  D. 

VUI. 

We  can  now  attempt  to  make  an  out- 
line of  the  conception  of  the  psycholog 
Fio.  12,-1  iihiwu™  i>i  iiiBiinct-  by     ical  life  of  animals  as  derived  from  thes*' 
ii«hii  (i'hivteii-i.  invei-tigations. 

That  life  is,  take  It  altogether,  rather  meager.  The  animal  Ls  not 
endowed  with  reason;  the  faculties  of  comparison  and  conception  of 
similarity  are  wanting.  He  lacks  ideas  and  tendencies  which  woiild, 
as  a  whole,  constitute  an  original  and  free  intellectual  life;  ho  has  no 
memory  of  the  |)ast  in  the  sense  of  a  superior  faculty  by  which  he  can 
recall  at  will  jwychological  states  that  have  disappeared,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  or  contrasting  them  with  present  states.  The  phe- 
nomena of  association  that  constitute  his  mental  life,  while  presenting 
a  certain  analogy  with  some  human  aswK-iations,  remain  very  different 
from  what  they  arc  in  man. 

The  animal  lacks  entirely  the  power  not  only  of  correlating  idea^ 
independent  of  a  ciirpiireiU  attitude  and  determinate  exterior  condi- 
tions, but  also  of  varying,  of  combining  associations  originally  formed 
under  external  iiifluoncos.  We  should  not.  however,  conclude  from 
the,se  investigations  that  the  three  species  of  animals  hereexperimpiite<l 
with  necessarily  rejirescnt  the  totality  of  animals.  It  is  especially 
notable  that  Mr.  Thorndike  has  been  unable  to  investigate  nionkev;^- 
A  similar  study  of  these  animals  is  much  to  l)e  desired. 

The  ex]H'rimcnts  here  cited  may  at  least  aid  us  in  establishing  s 
criterium  of  the  dif  -^n  animal  and  human  intelli^en<-t>. 

According  to  a  w'  n.  held   especially  bv-i^r.   C.    L. 
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Morgan,  the  difference  between  these  two  kinda  of  intelligeDco  con- 
sists simply  in  the  greater  complexity  or  simplicity  of  their  associa- 
tion. The  superior  animals  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  construct- 
ing concepts  more  or  less  similar  to  our  own,  the  association  being  the 
same  both  in  them  and  in  man.  The  aptitude  for  forming  rich  and 
complex  associations  constitutes  intelligence,  properly  so  called,  as 
oppased  to  reason  defined  as  a  faculty  of  analysis.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  intelligence  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  man  to  the  ani- 
mal. That  which  distinguishes  them  is  the  presence  of  that  rational 
analytic  faculty  with  which  the  faculty  of  speech  is  connected.  We 
aliw  meet  men  in  whom  that  analytic  faculty  is  but  slightly  developed 
and  who  nevertheless  show  a  high  degree  of  intelligence.  In  the 
human  species  these  individuals  are  those  whose  mental  life  most 
closely  approximates  to  that  of  the  superior  animals;  there  is  an 
almost  direct  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

This  theory  can  not  be  ac«^«pted.  Human  as.sociatioo  is  entirely 
transformed  by  the  intervention  of  inference,  judgment,  and  com- 
parison. It  includes  imitation,  understood  as  a  transferred  a^isocia- 
tion.  Its  elements  may  exist  in  our  consciousness  in  an  isolated  man- 
ner, independently  from  the  primitive  association  that  united  them, 
etc.  Our  author  says  in  plain  terms  that  "man  is  no  more  an  animal 
with  language  than  an  elephant  is  a  cow  with  a  probo-scis.'""  The 
species  or  genera  should  be  no  more  confounded  from  the  psychological 
than  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 

Progress  from  the  psychological  life  of  the  animal  to  the  mental  life 
of  man  has  been  effected  by  transforming  the  direct  connections 
between  the  termi^  of  an  association  into  indirect  ones.  It  is  essential 
to  understand  that  an  animal  has  not  a  continuous  and  free  mental  life. 
Its  consciousness  does  not  control  the  multiple  series  of  associations 
which  his  life  obliges  hiui  to  form.  Living  in  the  present,  his  mind 
is  powerless  to  grasp  the  past  or  to  previse  the  future.  He  possesses 
only  a  fragmentary  consciousness  whose  various  elements  are  inter- 
connected only  in  a  confused  manner;  at  each  in.stancc  of  time  the  ego 
of  the  animal  is  made  up  of  the  consciousness  of  an  association  directed 
with  a  view  to  &n  immediate  practical  action,  an  association  whowe 
terms  are  directly  united,  under  the  pressure  of  exterior  circumstances; 
there  is  no  continuitj  imposed  from  within.  With  man,  on  the  con- 
tniry,  the  elements  of  an  association  may  be  dissociated  and  isolated 
Olio  from  the  other;  they  are  not  indissoluhly  bound  up  with  the 
excitation  that  cau.sed  their  appearance  in  <'onsci(>usness,  and  with  the 
reaction  which  responded  to  that  excitation.  There  is  thus  a  series  of 
terms,  very  varialde  in  numlM'r,  but  always  considerable  in  each  indi- 
vidual consciousness,  which  play  freely,  associating  themselves  with 

flThonidike,  lor.  dt.,  [i.  87. 
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each  other  in  ati  original  aud  independent  manner.  By  niemorj, 
generalization,  inference,  etc.,  faculties  proper)}'  human,  the  elements 
of  past  atMuciations  intervene  in  the  play  of  the  present  element.';,  and 
this  total  may  )>e  organized  with  reference  to  a  future  action.  An 
important  investigation  for  comparative  psychology  would  consist  in 
attempting  to  find  in  the  child  and  in  the  most  elevated  types  of  the 
primates  the  tirst  traces  of  this  transformation  of  directly  practical 
association  into  a  free  and  continuous  mental  life.  We  should  thus  be 
able  to  ascertain,  not  the  legendary  account,  but  the  real  history  of  the 
origin  of  our  human  faculty  of  association. 

"Our work,"  sayM  Mr,  Thorndike,  "has  rejected  reason,  compari- 
son, or  inference,  perception  of  similarity,  and  imitation.  It  ba'^ 
denied  the  existence,  in  animal  consciousnes.'^,  of  any  important  stock 
of  free  ideas  or  impulses,  and  so  has  denied  that  animal  awociatioo  U 
homologous  with  the  association  of  human  psychology.  It  has  homol- 
ogized  it  with  a  certain  limited  form  of  human  association.  It  has 
proposed,  tu*  necessary  steps  in  the  evolution  of  human  faculty,  a  \'ast 
increase  in  the  number  of  associations,  signs  of  which  appear  in  the 
primates,  and  a  freeing  of  the  elements  thereof  into  independent  exist- 
ence. It  has  given  us  an  increased  insight  into  various  mental  proc- 
esses." It  huH  convinced  the  writer,  if  not  the  reader,  that  the  old 
speculations  about  what  an  animal  could  do,  what  it  thought,  and  bow 
what  it  thought  grew  into  what  human  beings  think,  "were  a  long 
way  from  the  truth,  and  not  on  the  road  to  it." 

I  belibvt;  that  our  best  serviue  hae  been  to  uhow  that  animal  iDtellection  is  made 
up  of  a  lot  o!  specilic  connect ious,  whoae  elements  are  restricted  to  theui,  and  which 
sulHHtrve  i>nicti<'al  ends  directly,  and  to  hoinologize  it  with  the  intellectjun  involved, 
in  such  human  nsBOciationH  us  t^Kulale  the  conduct  of  a  man  playing  teanit!.  The 
fundann'utal  phenomenon  which  1  linil  presented  in  animal  consciougnees  is  one 
which  can  harden  into  inherited  connections  and  rellexeH,  on  the  one  hand,  and  thuf 
uonneirt  naturally  with  a  host  of  the  phenomena  of  animal  life;  on  the  other  hajiii 
it  (!nij)har>izes  the  fact  that  our  mental  life  han  grown  up  as  a  mediation  between 
stimulus  and  reaction." 

Theoretical  science  may  derive  a  profit  from  these  conclusions;  but 
the  author  thinks  also  that  from  all  these  investigations  some  of  the 
results  possess  considerable  pedagogical  interest.  The  associative 
process  requires  the  immediate  personal  experience  of  the  anioial. 
Why  not  apply  this  psychological  proceeding  to  the  education  of  the 
child?  There  are  young  minds  that  have  not,  at  first,  the  theoretical 
intelligence  for  certain  matters  of  knowledge  that  are  taught,  sucli. 
for  example,  as  mathematical  operations;  often  the  teacher^s  theo 
retical  explanation  escapes  them.  Why  not,  in  this  case,  have 
recourse  to  practical  and  personal  "ti-ainingi"  Pedagogical  niethcKls 
founded  on  imitation  <-an  not  affect  certain  minds;  for  them  the  bes.1 

""horndike,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  108,  109. 
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method  of  learning  long  division,  for  example,  would  perhaps  be  to 
Icani  it  in  the  form  of  numerous  practical  exerci-ses.  This  method, 
like  that  of  animal  trainers,  is  founded  on  the  formation  of  associa- 
tion by  the  repetition  of  the  act.  One  of  the  essential  laws  of  peda- 
gogy  ought  to  be  that  no  restraint  should  be  imposed  upon  children 
that  is  not  based  upon  the  subjective  taws  that  govern  the  personal 
development  of  each  child. 

IX. 

The  method  of  investigation  chosen  by  Mr.  Thorndike  has  the  gi'eat 
advantage  of  including  in  the  observation  only  known  elements,  chc  >en 
in  advance  by  the  observer  himself;  it  simplities  and  makes  clear  the 
data  of  the  crude  experiment;  it  facilitates  the  interpretaticn  of  facts. 
Yet  it  is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary;  it  neglects  the  actually  exist- 
ing complexity.  In  the  investigations  considered,  one  single  element, 
of  a  physiological  rather  than  a  psychological  nature,  dominated  the 
conduct  of  all  the  subjects— that  is,  hunger.  But  is  that  .'^tate  of  phys- 
iological disturbance  the  most  favorable  one  for  studying  the  superior 
psychological  life  of  animals  f  In  studying  states  of  consciousness 
closely  associated  with  a  physical  need,  has  not  Mr.  Thorndike  purely 
and  simply  eliminated  in  advance  an  entire  side  of  that  intellectual  life, 
and  precisely  those  forms,  rudimentary  without  doubt,  but  perhaps 
really  existent,  of  an  original  and  free  psychological  development? 

Everyone  knows  how  much  our  own  mental  life  may  be  disturbed 
and  upset  by  a  disorder  affecting  an  organic  function.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  authority  of  Pascal,  we  are  generally  but  little  inclined  to 
mathematical  calculations  while  suff:!ring  with  the  toothache;  poetic 
revery  is  not  a  common  preoccupation  of  a  man  who  is  hungry.  Now, 
other  things  being  equal,  was  not  this  state  of  mental  depression, 
which  is  intimately  allied  to  physical  suffering,  the  state  in  which  Mr. 
Thomdike's  subjects,  particularly  his  dogs  and  cats,  were  placed?  A 
single  feeling  engrossed  their  consciousness — the  feeling  of  thedistress 
they  suffered;  it  was  like  a  state  of  mono-ideism  which  must  disturb 
the  normal  course  of  their  psycholc^ical  development.  The  procedure 
of  Mr.  Thorndike  appears  to  us  very  acceptable  as  regai'ds  the  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions  of  the  formation  and  nature  of  a.ssociation — 
at  iea.<t,  in  so  far  as  he  defines  it — but  it  yet  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  investigation  by  a  study  of  subjecLs,  free,  as  regards  physiological 
necessities. 

As  to  the  investigations  regarding  imitation,  they  seem  to  us  much 
less  conclusive.  In  the  iirst  place,  Mr.  Thorndike  reasons  as  if  the 
time  during  which  the  subject  looks  at  the  model  corresponded  to  a 
time  of  real  attention.  Nothing  could  be  less  certain.  Even  when 
the  subject  sees  the  cat  or  the  dog  taken  as  guide  escape  from  the 
cage,  his  own  consciousness  may  be  occupied  by  quite  other  matters 
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than  the  care  of  observing  and  retaining  the  roovements  accomplished 
by  that  guidf.  It  in  then  that  the  lonticiousness  of  physical  discom- 
fort twconies  an  obstacle  to  the  dpvelopment  of  psycholt^cal  life. 
Doubtless  the  nubject  could  have  but  one  desire,  that  of  getting  out  as 
Hoon  aa  po.ssible;  but  in  order  to  give  real  attention  to  the  acts  of  hie 
comrade,  to  organize  them  into  precise  memories,  the  animal  should 
be  disembarrassed  from  the  consciousness  of  physical  suffering,  which, 
however,  does  not  leave  him  for  an  instant.  He  should  be  capable  of 
the  intellectual  effort,  anticipating  the  future  and  representing  to  him- 
self the  series  of  movements  going  on  before  his  eyes  as  being  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  deliverance.  If  the  time  the  animal  takes  to  escape 
does  not,  then,  vary  in  inverse  proportion  to  these  supposed  observa- 
tions, it  is  not  because  the  animal  is  absolutely  incapable  of  imitating; 
it  is  because  he  has  given  no  real  attention.  In  order  to  put  out  of 
his  consciousness  the  painful  feeling  of  hunger  that  controls  him  and 
to  impi-ess  upon  his  mind  the  consecutive  acta  of  his  guide,  he  must 
have  a  control  over  himself  that  is  not  possessed  by  any  animals.  It 
would,  above  all,  be  necessary  for  the  subject  to  comprehend  that 
these  acts  and  movements  were  the  only  ones  that  lead  to  deliverance. 
But  can  we  ask  of  an  animal  such  an  effort  of  intelligence  and  foresight ; 
Ijet  us  now  considei*  the  moment  when,  bis  guide  having  got  out. 
the  subject  is,  in  his  turn,  placed  in  that  part  of  the  cage.  The  state 
of  hunger  that  tortures  it  l)eing  pre.sent,  what  feeling  can  occupy  it? 
mind?  Mr.  Thorndike  takes  for  granted  that  if  the  animal  imitates 
he  ought  to  execute  in  order  the  movements  that  he  has  .seen  accom- 
plished by  the  other  subject.  But  nothing  could  be  more  contestable. 
The  animal  is  already  discontented  from  having  been  shut  up;  instead 
of  being  out,  his  suffering  is  now  prolonged;  the  changing  of  his 
compartment  has  given  him  a  momentary  illusion  of  approaching 
liberty;  now  here  he  is  again  with  the  door,s  all  shut.  He  inevitably 
becomes  angry,  and  this  new  discontent  is  shown  by  the  agitation, 
sometimes  quite  excessive,  which  the  author  has  noted.  If  the  sub- 
ject had  at  first  some  tendency  to  reproduce  the  acts  of  the  model, 
such  tendency  would  l>e  immediately  obliterated  by  this  brusque  dis- 
play of  activity,  the  expression  of  b's  irritation.  The  cat  and  the  dog 
do  not  immediately  open  the  door,  not  only  because  they  are  incapable 
of  judging  as  to  the  efficacy  of  their  various  movements,  but  also 
because  the  memory  of  acts  accomplished  before  them  is  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  repress  this  overflow  of  useless  action  which  arises 
from  their  anger;  and  when  that  anger  has  passed,  the  memory  of 
these  acts  is  already  too  distant  to  be  utilized.  This  does  not  at  all 
prove,  however,  that  under  more  favorable  conditions  imitation  would 
not  take  place;  perhaps,  indeed,  the  -'—^-  -*  *he  play  of  animals 
might  lead  to  conclusions  different  ff  ■.  Thorndike. 
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It  also  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Tborndike's  definition  of  imitation  is 
rather  a  narrow  one;  starting  from  tliiis  detinilion  he  coneludei^  that 
imitation  doeij  not  exist  among  animals.  According  to  him,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  imitMtion  the  subject  must  exactly  reproduce  the 
same  movpment,  the  same  gesture  that  he  has  seen.  So  {see  text)  cat 
N(j.  7  did  not  imitate  cat  No.  1,  because  the  latter  opened  the  door  by 
pulling  a  loop  with  its  teeth,  while  No.  7  pulled  it  with  its  paw.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  exact,  complete  reproduction  of  a 
movement  is  an  example  of  imitation  that  is  relatively  difGcult  and 
quite  complex:  it  is  the  perfect  form  of  imitation,  vei'y  common  with 
man,  who  possesses  a  developed  imagination.  There  may  be  .lome 
exaggeration  in  expecting  to  find  it  as  perfect  as  this  among  animals. 
The  subjects  of  Mr.  Thorndike  have  not  reproduced  the  movements 
of  their  model  because  they  did  not  possess  a  sufficiently  strong  or 
lively  faculty  of  representation.  The  experiments  cited  by  us  may 
likewise  l>e  interpreted  otherwise  than  Is  done  by  the  author.  The 
point  was  to  see  whether  the  animal,  guided  by  the  author,  would 
reiM>at  the  movement  which  the  latter  made  him  execute.  It  was 
required  to  open  the  box  C.  closed  by  a  button.  It  was  shown  that 
the  subjects  did  not  turn  the  button  in  the  way  they  had  J)een  taught; 
they  did  not  repeat  identically  the  act  which  it  was  desired  to  teach 
them.  But  the  essential  matter  is  that  there  was  formed  in  their  con- 
sciousness the  notion,  even  though  vague,  of  a  relation  between  the 
situation  before  them  and  the  act  of  turning  the  button.  Each  subject 
would  then  translate  this  relation  in  a  manner  personal  to  himself — 
one  would  push  the  button  with  his  nose;  another  would  bite  it,  etc. 
In  brief,  we  would  not  have  an  exat^t  reproduction  of  the  movements 
which  had  been  taught — there  would  not  be  a  perfect  imitation:  but 
the  question  remains  unaffected,  whether  the  primary,  rudimentary 
form  of  imitation  does  not  consist,  in  the  experiments  here  cited, 
merely  in  a  connection  between  a  given  situation  and  a  possible  direc- 
tion of  movements.  The  button  of  the  door  does  not  appear  to  the 
subject  as  the  centi-al  point  on  which  the  action  depends;  progress  in 
imitation  will  consist  in  associating  with  the  point  the  image  of  the 
special  movements  executed  by  the  animal  that  served  as  model.  We 
must  expect  to  find  in  them  a  trace  of  imitation,  a  tendency  still  vague 
in  its  manifestations,  rather  than  a  clearly  established  habit.  The 
disadvantage  of  Mr.  Thorndike's  method  appears  to  us  to  be  that  he 
has  transported  into  the  domain  of  animal  psychology  the  notion  of 
imitation  detined  according  to  human  examples.  Unwittingly,  Mr. 
Thorndike  has  not  escaped  the  prejudice  that  consists  in  observing 
animals  with  preconceptions  derived  from  the  normal  psychology  of 
man.  In  this  very  question  of  imitation  the  problem  appears  to  us  to 
be  that  of  seeking  within  the  animal  series  to  find  what  acts,  what 
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movements,  maj'  imply  a  tendency  to  imitation,  what  forms  of  imita- 
tion are  met  with  among  the  superior  animals— not  to  seek  to  knoT 
whether  animals  imitate  as  men  do,  or  if  they  have  the  same  imitative 
processes  that  we  have. 

In  spite  of  these  few  objections,  the  merit  of  these  investigations 
appears  very  great.  The  method  which  is  here  inaugurated  and  the 
new  views  derived  from  them  have  already  su^ested  other  i^tudie^ 
As  to  the  author  himself,  this  beginning  is  full  of  promise,  and  we 
hope,  in  the  interest  of  experimental  psychology,  that  this  promise 
will  bear  more  fruit. 
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ANIMALS  THAT  HUNT.- 
By  Hknri  Ooupin. 

The  nimrodfl  who,  arnied  from  head  to  heel,  are  (roing  forth  in  a 
few  days  to  contend  with  terrible  partridge  chicks  and  frightful  rab- 
bits may  not  be  aware  that  their  methods  of  hunting  are  in  use  among 
animals.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  perhaps  ignorant  regarding 
this  fact  we  will  explain. 

The  toxote,  for  example,  a  fish  in  the  rivers  of  Malaysia,  has  learned 
how  to  shoot  at  a  mark  and  well  deserves  its  name  of  the  archei', 
or  the  spitting- fish,  which  ha-  been  given  it.  Although  aquatic  it 
feeds  upon  winged  inisects.  When  it  sees  on  the  plants  on  the  bank  a 
silly  insect  gaping  in  the  air  it  advances  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
object  of  its  desires,  fills  its  mouth  with  liquid,  and  closes  its  gills. 
Soon  it  raises  its  snout  out  of  the  water  and,  closing  its  jaws,  shoots 
upon  the  insect  a  long  thread  of  water — a  veritable  shower  bath— 
which,  falling  bark,  washes  the  poor  creature  into  the  river,  where 
be  has  not  long  to  wait  to  be  devoui'ed.  The  remarkable  part  of  this 
performance  is  the  accuracy  of  the  fish's  aim  which  very  rarely  misses. 
In  .lava  and  the  neighboring  countries  people  often  carefully  pre- 
serve the  toxote  in  aquariums  and  amuse  themselves  by  offering  it 
flies,  holding  them  some  distance  off  so  that  it  will  shoot  at  them  with 
ita  douche,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  spectators. 

To  obtain  food  another  fish,  the  chelinous,  proceeds  in  the  same 
way  with  salt  water,  but  he  is  less  adroit,  a  fault  which  he  possesses  in 
common  with  many  hunters.  Yet  he  is  always  persevering.  If  he 
misses  his  aim  he  tries  again  until  he  succeeds,  unless  the  inse<^t  has 
withdrawn  out  of  reach. 

Lying  in  wait  for  prey  is  practiced  with  great  skill  by  a  targe  num- 
ber of  animals  who  have  learned  that  in  order  not  to  frighten  away 
the  creatures  which  they  wish  to  catch  it  is  necessary  to  remain 
motionless.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  crocodiles,  which  wait 
whole  days  without  moving,  hidden  in  the  water  or  the  grass  on  the 
whore,  until  their  prey,  deceived  by  their  apparent  quiet,  comes  to 
l>athe  or  to  slake  his  thirst.    It  is  also  the  case  with  the  python  snake, 
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that  waits  hanging  from  the  trees  by  his  tail  so  imniovable  that  he 
can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  branches.  When  an 
animal  is  about  to  pajss  he  lets  himself  fall  upon  it.  Various  leeches 
in  Africa  proceed  in  the  same  manner.  Jn  passing  through  virginal 
forests  only  too  frequently  one  hears  a  sudden  noise  like  hail  falling 
on  the  branches.  It  is  not  falling  hail,  but  leeches  which  hasten  to 
attach  themselves  to  beasts  of  burden  and  to  men,  from  whom  they 
hasten  to  suck  the  blood.  They  were  watching  their  chance,  perched 
on  the  branches — an  odd  dwelling  place,  by  the  way,  for  creatures 
that  are  generally  considered  aquatic. 

The  bii-d  of  prey  called  the  Pygargus  sea  eagle,  also  waits  till  his 
victim  comes  within  range.  Audubon  has  picturesquely  sketched 
him.  "Behold,"  says  he,  '-'just  at  the  bank  of  a  great  river  the  eagle, 
perched  upright  on  the  la.st  branch  of  the  highest  tree.  His  eye,  glit- 
tering with  a  somber  tire,  sweeps  over  a  vast  stretch.  He  listens, 
and  his  subtle  ear  is  open  to  every  distant  sound.  From  time  to  time 
he  casts  a  glance  downward  to  the  earth  for  fear  lest  even  the  light 
step  of  the  fawn  may  escape  him.  His  female  is  perched  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  and  if  all  remains  tranquil  and  silent  she  admonishes  him. 
by  a  cry,  still  to  be  patient.  At  the  well-known  signal  the  male  partly 
opens  his  immense  wings,  Ijends  his  body  slightly  downward,  and 
answers  her  with  another  cry  like  a  burst  of  maniac  laiighter.  Then 
he  resumes  his  upright  position  and  again  all  is  silent.  Ducks  of  all 
Fsorts,  teals,  scoters,  and  others  pass  before  him  in  swift  flocks  and 
descend  the  river,  but  the  eagle  does  not  deign  to  notice  them;  they 
are  not  worthy  of  his  attention.  Suddenly  like  the  hoarse  note  of  a 
clarion  the  v<Mce  of  the  swan  resounds,  still  distant,  but  coming 
nearer,  A  piercing  cry  comes  across  the  river  from  the  female,  not 
less  active,  not  less  alert  than  her  mate.  He  shakes  all  his  body  vio- 
lently, and  by  several  shakes  of  his  head,  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  of  the  skin,  he  in  an  instant  arranges  his  pliunage.  Now  the 
white  voyager  is  in  sight.  His  long  snowy  neck  is  stretched  forward; 
his  eyes  are  on  the  alert,  vigilant  as  those  of  his  enemies.  His  great 
wings  seem  to  support  the  weight  of  his  body  with  difficulty,  though 
they  beat  the  air  incessantly.  He  seems  so  wearied  in  his  movements 
that  his  legs  are  even  stretched  out  under  his  tail  to  aid  his  flight.  At 
the  instant  when  the  swan  is  about  to  pass  the  somber  pair  the  male, 
fully  prepared  for  the  chase,  darts  down  uttering  a  fonnidable  cry. 
The  swan  hears  it,  and  it  sounds  more  terrible  to  his  ears  than  the 
report  of  the  murderous  gun.  This  is  the  moment  to  appreciate  the 
power  which  the  eagle  puts  forth.  He  darts  through  the  air  like  a 
falling  star,  and  swift  as  light  swoops  on  his  trembling  victim,  who 
in  the  agony  of  despair  tries  by  various  evolutions  to  escape  from  the 
embrace  of  his  cruel  talons.  He  pretends  death,  makes  feints,  and 
would  even  plunge  into  the  current.     But  the  e^le  prevents  him;  he 
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has  known  too  long  that  by  this  stratagem  his  prey  could  escape,  and 
he  forces  him  to  remain  on  the  wing  by  trying  to  strike  him  from 
beneath." 

The  beautiful  bird  that  is  known  to  all  as  the  bee  eater  proceeds 
like  those  hunters  who,  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  watch  for 
game  on  its  return  from  Africa.  He  posts  himself  near  a  nest  of 
wasps  or  bees  and  snaps  up  these  little  stiletto  bearers  as  they  come 
Out  or  return  home. 

The  baudroie  prefers  to  cateh  by  decoy.  This  rather  lai^  fish 
buries  himself  in  the  mud  and  leta  only  a  sort  of  small  flag  appear, 
which  is  fastened  to  his  nose  by  the  ttiedium  of  a  long  filament  which 
floats  as  the  water  moves  it.  The  little  fishes  in  his  neighborhood 
hurry  towai-d  this  flag,  thinking  they  have  to  do  with  an  easy  prey. 
When  they  are  gathered  in  goodly  number,  disputing  over  this  sweet 
morsel,  the  baudroie  opens  his  huge  mouth  and  swallows  them  down 
without  further  ceremony. 

Other  animals  are  more  refined  and,  in  the  hunt  by  decoy,  prefer  to 
use  traps.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  method  of  hunting,  which 
demands  a  certain  intelligence,  would  be  practiced  by  creatures  of 
rather  high  organization.  This  is  not  so,  since  the  humble  insects 
employ  it.  The  larva  of  the  ant-lion  digs  on  the  surface  of  the  sand 
a  laige  funnel,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he  crouches;  every  insect 
which  tries  to  pass  rolls  down  into  the  funnel  and  reaches  the  bottom, 
where  at  once  it  is  snatched  up  by  the  larva.  This  is  pit  hunting. 
Moreover,  if  the  victim  seems  likely  to  escape,  he  shovels  at  him 
quantities  of  sand  which  makes  him  fall  still  more  quickly.  The  larva 
of  cicindela  acts  differently,  but  with  equal  craft,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  little  insects  necessary  for  his  nourishment.  He  digs  in  the  earth 
a  vertical  hole,  in  which  he  props  himself  like  a  chimney  sweep  climb 
ing  up  a  chimney,  in  .such  fashion  that  his  head,  flattened  and  slightly 
hollowed,  exactly  stops  up  the  orifice  of  the  opening  on  a  level  with 
the  ground.  When  a  little  creature  is  about  to  pass  over  this  veri- 
table living  trap  the  larva  sinks  down,  at  the  same  time  dragging 
with  him  his  victim,  which  he  hastens  to  seize  between  his  claws  and 
to  devour. 

Hunting  with  the  aid  of  nets  is,  as  we  know,  practiced  with  great 
ability  by  spiders,  who  streteh  their  webs,  which  are  sometimeis  irreg- 
ular, somefimes  of  marvellous  regularity,  in  our  gardens  and  houses. 
Some  await  their  prey,  keeping  to  the  middle  of  the  web.  Others, 
more  prudent,  hide  in  a  little  silken  cell  well  concealed  in  a  hole  of 
the  wall.  Most  of  them  trust  to  the  strength  of  their  threads  and  to 
the  glutinous  substance  with  which  these  are  moistened.  When  a 
victim  is  taken,  the  spider  often  prevents  it  from  struggling  by 
enveloping  it  with  delicate  threads.  If  it  is  small,  however,  he  con- 
tents himself  with  killing  it  and  sucking  it  up  on  the  spot  or  after 
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dmgging  it  into  a  corner.  Therfi  exixts  in  Madagascar  a  spider 
which,  for  a  long  time,  puzzled  the  naturaliMts.  Its  web  is  ratherlike 
that  of  our  Ejhira  dlademis,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  at  the  center 
there  is  a  great  thread  of  silver  white,  a  veritable  cable,  bent  in  zig- 
zag. What  could  possibly  be  the  use  of  this*  One  could  watch 
the  wch  for  a  long  time  without  seeing  the  creature  make  use  of  it: 
when  a  victim  is  taken,  the  spider  is  content  to  wind  him  about  with 
nmall  threads.  Yet  the  cable  is  undoubtedly  of  use  to  the  spider, 
for  if  it  is  removed  he  hai^tens  to  make  another.  M.  Vinson  at  \kX. 
after  long  observation,  succeeded  in  solving  the  question.  One  day 
when  he  was  examining  for  the  hundredth  time  the  tricks  and  ihc 
mannei'3  of  the  spider,  he  saw  a  great  gi-asshopper  jump  into  the 
midst  of  the  web.  At  the  same  instant  the  spider,  darting  upon  tbc 
cable,  began  with  the  greatest  swiftness  to  wrap  it  about  the  insect. 
The  victim  was  too  large  to  be  held  by  the  simple  threads;  the  cable 
was  there  to  bind  him  securely. 

The  ant-eater  depends  less  on  the  power  of  skill,  and,  like  a  child. 
limes  his  game.  He  puts  out  his  long  sticky  tongue  andflatteaiiit 
on  the  ground;  all  the  insects  that  pass  stick  to  it.  vying  with  each 
other,  and  when  the  heap  is  sufficiently  thick,  the  ant-eater  draws  his 
long  tongue  in  and  swallows  them  all.  At  other  times  he  plunges  hi* 
lingual  appendix  into  ant-hills  and  draws  it  back  laden  with  ants. 

Coursing  is  very  frequent  among  mammals,  notably  among  wild 
dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes.  According  to  F.  Houssay.  wild  dogs  folio* 
their  prey  in  immense  packs.  The}  excite  one  another  by  their  bay- 
ings  at  the  .same  time  that  they  frighten  the  game  and  half  paralyite  it^ 
power.  No  animal  is  agile  nor  strong  enough  to  be  sure  of  escapin? 
them.  They  surround  him  and  cut  off  his  retreat  in  a  moat  skillful 
manner;  gaicellcs,  antelopes,  despite  an  extreme  lightn&ss  and  swifi- 
ne-ss,  are  overtaken  at  last;  wild  Ikwi-s  a/c  quickly  run  down;  their 
rough  defense  costs  some  of  the  assailants  their  life,  but  these  also 
become  the  prey  of  the  pack  that  falls  upon  the  (itiarry.  In  Asia  these 
wild  dogs  are  not  afraid  to  attack  even  the  tiger.  Many,  without  doubl. 
have  their  backs  broken  by  a  l)low  from  his  paw,  or  are  strangled  Iit 
l)eing  seized  by  his  jaws,  Init  the  death  of  comrades  does  not  diniinist 
either  the  courage  or  the  hunger  of  the  surviving  assailants.  Their 
number  is  such,  moreovei',  that  tht'  great  beast,  overrun,  covered  bv 
agile  enimies  who  cling  to  him  and  cover  him  with  wound.s,  finslK 
succumbs. 

Wolves  likewise  hunt  in  large  packs.  Their  boldness,  when  hunger 
presses  them  in  the  Imd  sea.son,  is  well  known.  In  time  of  war  the; 
follow  army  corps  to  attack  stmgglers  and  devour  the  dead.  In 
Siberia  they  follow  sledges  on  the  snow  with  a  redoubtable  persever- 
ance and  the  pack  is  not  restrained  by  the  corpses  of  their  comrades 
who  are  shot  down.     Aside  from  " '-»"!  Imttlesf  wolves  seem  to 
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•have  the  power  of  combining  for  actual  i^tratugems.  Sometimes  a 
pair  hunt  together.  If  they  meet  a  flocks  knowing  that  the  dog  will 
defend  bravely  the  creature!^  intrusted  tb  him,  tliat  he  is  vigilant,  and 
that  his  fine  senne  of  smell  will  bring  bim  upon  them  long  before  the 
herdsman  is  aware  of  them,  they  attend  fir«t  to  bim.  The  wolves 
approach,  warily  keeping  out  of  sight;  then  one  of  them  abruptly 
fhows  himself  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the  dog,  who  rushes  upoo 
the  wolf  and  pursues  it  with  such  eagerness  that  be  does  not  perceive 
that,  during  this  time,  the  second  thief  lias  seized  a  sheep  and  drafted 
il  into  the  wood.  The  d<^  finally  gives  up  his  attempt  to  vie  in  swift- 
ness with  the  fugitive  and  returns  to  his  flock.  Then  the  two  confed- 
erates again  meet  and  share  their  prey.  In  other  cases  a  wolf  will 
hunt  with  his  matt;.  When  they  wish  to  take  a  roebuclf,  one  of  the 
pair^the  male,  for  example — follows  It  and  directs  the  chase  so  as  to 
make  the  prey  pass  near  a  place  where  the  female  is  hidden.  She 
then  springs  forward  and  continues  the  chase  while  the  male  wolf  rests, 
It  is  a  veritable  organized  relay  race.  Of  necessity  the  strength  of 
the  1*06  IS  exhausted,  and  he  can  not  equal  the  ardor  which  his  pur- 
suer, quite  fresh,  displays  in  the  chase.  He  is  taken  and  put  to  death. 
The  male  has  meanwhile  approached  the  pla<;e  of  the  feast  in  a  more 
leisurely  manner  and  comes  to  claim  his  share  of  the  booty. 

By  what  we  have  now  .said,  it  is  clear  how  analogous  to  our  own 
methods  of  hunting  are  those  which  are  in  use  among  animals.  That 
the  picture  may  be  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  cite  the  poachers,  which 
will  not  be  difficult,  for  they  ai-e  legion.  1  will  only  mention  one  of 
them^the  most  audacious — the  stercorarius,  a  sea  bird  that  is  often 
seen  on  the  seashore  following  gulls,  sea  mews,  and  terns  as  if  he 
would  devour  them.  Such  is  not  his  purpose.  If  you  follow  him 
with  a  glass  you  see  him  torment  these  unhappy  birds  unceasingly, 
until  they  let  fall  into  the  sea  a  whitish,  greenish  mass,  which  he 
seizes  and  swallows  in  an  instant.  The  early  witnesses  of  this  per- 
formance imagined  that  this  m&ss  was  nothing  else  than  the  dejection 
of  the  sea  bird,  and  therefore  concluded  that  the  stercorarius  had  a 
singular  method  of  alimentation  (whence  the  name).  But  in  reality 
that  is  not  the  explanation.  The  mass  rejected  is  a  lish  only  just 
swallowed  by  the  bird,  who  is  forced  by  the  stercorarius  to  regurgi- 
tate it;  to  this  end  the  latter  follows  without  rest  and  strikes  his 
fjuarry  violently  on  the  head  until  the  InKity  is  abandoned  to  him. 
If  the  bird  resists,  which  rarely  happens,  Tie  strangles  it  and  teara  it 
to  pieces. 
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FLAMINGOES'  NESTS." 


By  Frank  M.  Craphak. 


Not  very  many  years  ago,  ho  little  did  we  know  about  the  nestinf^ 
habits  of  the  flamingo,  it  was  commonW  believed  that  the  incubating 
bird  straddled  the  nest  when  hatching,  letting  her  legs  hang  down  on 
either  sidel  Theobservationsof  H.  H.  Johnston*  and  Abel  Chapman* 
on  the  European  species  {Pluyi'ico/jf ems  a7)tiqnc>rnm) and  <Sf  Sir  Henry 
Blake"  on  the  American  species  {P.  niber)  proved  the  absurdity  of  this 
belief  by  showing  that  incu)>ating  birds  folded  their  legs  under  them 
in  the  usual  way,  but  we  still  know  very  little  about  the  nesting 
habits  of  these  birds. 

Largely  with  the  object  of  studying  the  flamingo  on  its  nesting 
grounds  I  went  to  the  Bahamas  in  April  of  the  present  year,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Fuertcs,  the  well-known  artist.  At 
Nassau  we  joined  Mr.  J.  Lewis  Bonhote,  of  Cambridge,  England. 
Mr.  Bonhote  was  formerly  governor's  secretary  in  the  Bahamas,  when 
he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  islands  which  was  of  the  greatest  value 
to  us.  He  had  already  nude  a  reconnoissance  in  search  of  flamingoes' 
nesting  retreats,  and  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  few  nati\'es  who  was 
familiar  with  their  where«boute  had  succeeded  in  reaching  a  locality 
on  Aodros  Island,  at  which  the  birds  had  bred  the  previous  year. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  recount  here  the  various  adventures  which 
befell  us  while  cruising  about  the  Bahamas  in  a  very  comfortable 
50-toii  schooner,  and  I  proceed  at  once  to  a  description  of  our  experi- 
ences with  the  flamingo. 

Flanungops  are  late  breeders.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  time 
of  their  nesting  is  dependent  upon  the  rainy  season,  which,  in  the  , 
Bahamas,  begins  alwut  the  middle  of  Maj'.  Consofjuently  we  deferred 
our  trip  to  the  locality  previously  vi-^ited  by  Mr.  Itonhote  until  the 
middle  of  May.  Then  we  anchored  our  schooner  at  the  mouth  of  a 
certain  channel,  and,  loading  our  small  boatii  with  needed  supplies, 
rowed  for  the  better  part  of  a  day,  pitching  our  tents  toward  evening 
on  a  low,  slightly  shelving  shore  with  a  background  of  dense,  scrubby 
vegetation.  Exploration  of  the  surrounding  country  showed  that  it 
was  regularly  frequented  by  flamingoes  in  numbers  during  the  nesting 
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season.  Within  a  radius  of  a  mile  no  less  than  eight  groups  of  nests 
were  discovered,  'lliey  showed  successive  stages  of  decay,  from  the 
old  nests,  which  hod  almost  disappeared  before  the  action  of  the 
elements,  to  those  which  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  presen-ation 
and  were  doubtless  occupied  the  preceding  year.  Some  were  placed 
among  young,  others  among  fully  grown,  mangroves,  and  one  colonj-, 
probably  inhabited  in  1900,  was  situated  on  a  sand  bar  200  yards  from 
the  nearest  vegetation.  All  the  colonies  found  contained  at  least 
several  hundred  nests,  and  the  one  on  the  sand  bar,  by  actual  count  of 
a  measured  section,  was  composed  of  2,000  mud  dwellings.  What  an 
amazing  sight  this  settlement  must  have  presented  when  occupied, 
with  the  stately  males,  as  is  their  habit,  standing  on  guard  near  their 
sitting  mates! 

Flamingoes  in  small  Bocks  containing  from  3  or  4  to  50  individuals 
were  seen  in  the  vicinity,  but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Bonhote's  negro 
assistant  to  discover  the  spot  which  had  been  selected  by  the  birds  for 
a  nesting  site  in  1902.  Climbing  a  small  palm,  an  extended  view  was 
had  of  the  surrounding  lagoons,  sand  bars,  and  bush-grown  limestone: 
and  he  soon  exclaimed,  "Oh,  Mr.  Bonhote,  too  much,  too  much  filly- 
mingot"  Less  than  a  mile  away,  indeed,  was  a  flock  estimated  to 
t^^ntain  at  least  700  of  these  magnificent  birds,  which  Mr.  Bonhote 
approached  so  cautiously  through  the  thick  growth  of  mangroves, 
that  he  was  fairly  upon  them  before  they  took  wing.  They  had  not 
then  begun  to  build,  but  the  open  spaces  among  the  mangroves  were 
closely  dotted  with  nests  (see  illustration),  which  apparently  had  been 
occupied  the  preceding  year  and  in  some  of  which  old  eggs  were  seen. 
Here,  some  days  later,  nests  were  found  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
construction;  but,  to  our  great  regret,  circumstances  compelled  us  to 
leave  before  they  were  completed  an<l  we  did  not,  therefore,  see  the 
birds  upon  them.  However,  we  learned  some  things  regarding  the 
nesting  habits  of  flamingoes  which,  in  view  of  our  comparative  igno- 
rance of  the  ways  of  these  birds  at  this  season,  it  may  be  worth  while 
recording. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  birds  return  to  the  same  general 
locality  year  after  year,  they  apparently  use  a  nest  only  one  season. 
This  seemed  proven  by  the  nicely  graduated  series  of  groups  of  nests 
which  we  found,  each  one  of  which,  beginning  with  those  best  pre- 
served, seemed  about  a  year  older  than  the  other,  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  birds  were  building  fresh  nests  near  numbers  of  others  which 
were  seemingly  as  good  as  new. 

The  thousands  of  nests  seen  were  built  of  mud,  which  the  nests  in 
process  of  construction  showed  was  scooped  up  from  about  their  base. 
In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  flamingo  carrying  mud.  In 
selecting  a  nesting  site,  therefore,  the  bird  is  governed  by  the  condi- 
tion  of  the  ground,  which,  to  be  serviceable,  must  be  soft  and  muddy. 
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Fig.  2.— Flamingo  Nests  Among  Mangroves. 


FiQ,  3.— Part  of  a  Flock  Containinq  37  Flaminooes.  i 
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For  this  reason,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  time  of  the  bre;eding  season 
may  be  regulated  by  that  of  the  rainy  season;  the  heavy,  tropical 
downpours  not  only  moistening  the  eaith,  but  doubtless  raising  the 
water  sufficiently  in  this  exceedingly  low,  dat  country  to  slightly 
flood  large  areas.  While  the  birds,  therefore,  must  build  near,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  water,  they  guard  against  complete  submergence  of 
their  home  by  building  it  high  enough  to  protect  the  agg  from  possi- 
ble danger.  The  popular  conception  of  a  flamingo's  ne:st  makes  it  not 
more  than  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  whence  it  tapers  to  a 
truncate,  hollowed  top  nearly  2  feet  in  height.  I  saw  no  nei^t,  how- 
ever, over  12  inches  high,  and  most  of  them  were  not  over  8  inches 
high.  The  average  basal  diameter  was  about  1ft  inches,  that  of  the 
top  about  10  inches. 

It  is  possible  that  the  height  of  flamingoes'  nest.s,  like  that  of  the 
mid -chimneys  to  the  burrows  of  fiddler  crabs,  may  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  rise  and  fall  in  the  neighlioring  waters.  This  is  a  point  to 
be  ascertained  bj'  subsequent  o>)servations. 

Flamingoes  are  wonderful  birds.  Their  brilliant  coloring  and  large 
size,  habit  of  perching  and  flying  in  files,  and  the  openness  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabit,  all  combine  to  make  a  flock  of  flamingoes 
one  of  the  most  I'emarkable  sights  in  bird  life.  Indeed,  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  is  the  most  remarkable  sight  in  bird  life. 

They  are  very  shy  and  can  be  approached  closely  only  when  they 
are  unaware  of  your  presence.  Attempts  to  use  a  telephoto  Ions  in 
photographing  birds  al>out-200  yards  away  failed  because  of  the  force 
of  the  trade  winds  over  the  mangrove  flats.  Even  at  this  distance  the 
birds  are  large  enough  to  make  a  strip  of  glowing  color,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  blue  water  before  and  the  green  mangroves  behind 
them.  This  is  near  their  danger  line,  and  if  one  attempts  to  approach 
more  closely  without  cover  there  is  a  sinuous  movement  along  the 
whole  line  as  the  long,  slender  necks  are  raisc<l  and  the  birds  regard 
the  cause  of  their  alarm.  Soon  a  murmur  of  goose-like  honkings 
.  comes  to  one's  ear;  then  the  birds  begin,  in  slow  and  stately  fashion, 
to  move  away  step  by  step,  and  if  their  fears  are  not  allayed  the 
leader  will  soon  spring  into  the  air  and,  followed  by  other  members  of 
the  flock,  stretch  his  long  neck  and  legs  to  the  utmost  and  l>egin  a 
flight  which  usially  takes  them  beyond  one's  view.  As  the  birds  raise 
their  wings,  displaying  the  bright  feathers  below,  the  effect  is  superb 
beyond  description,  the  motion  showing  their  plumage  to  the  best 
possible  advantage. 

It  is  surprising  how  far,  under  the  proper  light  conditions,  even  a 
small  flock  of  flamingoes  may  be  seen.  Long  after  one  can  distinguish 
the  individual  in  the  waving,  undulating  line  of  birds,  they  show  pink 
against  the  sky  like  a  rapidly  moving  wisp  of  cloud  which  Anally  dis- 
solve,  in  »pa<.i.  ,,GoOglc 
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UPON  MATERNAL  SOLICITUDE  IN  RHYNCHOTA  AND  . 
OTHER  NONSOCIAL  INSECTS." 


By  G.  W.  KtBKAl:.i>v. 


Since  my  brief   note   on   this   subject  (Entom.    1902,  vol.   xxxv, 
pp.  319-320)  I  have  seen  a  lenjfthy  paper  by  the  celebrated  J.  H. 
Fabre  [5]*  on  "Pentatomas,"  in  which  he  ridicnles  De  Geer'a  account,    ■ 
and  consigns  the  whole  recital  to  the  Umbo  of  fairy  tales. 

I  have  therefore  looked  up  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  have 
now  summarized  it,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the  readers  of  The  Ento- 
mologist may  be  disposed  to  give  the  phenomena  their  attention  during 
the  ensuing  months. 

OKDBRfl  OTHER  THAN   BHYNOHOTA. 

The  earliest  reference  to  parental  care  in  nonsocial  insects  appears 
to  be  that  of  Goedaert  [9],  who  states  that  the  mole  crickets  {Grylloi- 
a/jia  (jryWitalpa  Linn.)  take  particular  care  of  their  eggK,  mising  up 
the  nests  in  a  hot  and  dry  season  so  that  the  young  almost  touch  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  are  thereby  cherished  by  the  sun's  heat;  con- 
trariwise they  sink  the  nests  down  when  the  air  i.s  cold  and  moist. 
They  also  act  as  unceasing  sentinels  round  the  nest.  R6sel  [22]  cites 
the  above  account,  and  gives  a  colored  sectional  drawing  of  the  nest 
and  eggs.  Audouin  [1]  states  that  all  authors  agree  in  saying  tliat  the 
mole  cricket  takes  the  greatest  care  of  its  young,  but  Goedaert  is  the 
only  author  I  can  trace  who  relates  his  personal  observations. 

The  di.-*covery  of  the  maternal  solicitude  of  the  eai-wig  {I-WJieuU 
(luri.ctilari'ii  Linnd)  by  Friach  [6],  confirmed  and  extended  by  De  Gcer 
[8],  Rennie  [21],  Kirby  and  Spence  [14],  Camerano  [4],  etc.,  is  no  well 
known  and  authentically  established  by  recent  observations,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  Sharp  [23]  states  that  Labidura  rljiarla 
"is  said  to  move  its  eggs  from  place  to  place,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
situations  favorable  for  their  development,"  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  trace  the  original  sonrce  of  this  statement.  Burr  [3]  altio  notes 
that  "a  certian  entomologist  [Colonel  Bingham]  once  told  me  that  in 

T  from  The  Kntomologist,  vol.  x\%\i.  May,  IKOH,  pp.  113-12a 
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Burma,  while  sittiiif;  round  the  camp  fire  one  night,  they  disturbed  a 
large  earwig  who  was  guarding  a  little  batch  of  eggs.  Her  first  care 
was  not  for  herself,  but  for  her  egga.  She  showed  great  concern  for 
their  stafety." 

In  the  Hj'menoptera  I  do  not  refer  to  the  well -authenticated  instances 
of  maternal  providence  in  the  Sphegids  and  other  families,  this  notic<> 
being  confined  to  actual  personal  and  continuous  care.  A  suDimary  of 
the  former  will  be  found  in  Sharp  [24],  page  111.  Of  the  latter  there 
is  one  instance,  viz,  Perga  l(^ci«u  Westwood,  a  Tasmanian  sawfiy.  The 
habits  of  thiH  tenthredinid  were  related  [16  and  17]  by  R.  H.  Lewis, 
who  informs  us  that  the  e^^,  in  number  about  SO,  are  placed  trans- 
vefHcIy  in  a  longitudinal  incision  between  the  two  surfaces  of  a  leaf  of 
a  Kpecies  of  eucalyptus.  On  this  leaf  the  mother  sits  till  the  e^^  are 
hatched.  She  follows  the  larvw,  "sitting  with  outstretched  legs  over 
.  her  brood,  preserving  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  protecting 
them  from  the  attacks  of  parasites  and  other  enemies."  It  should  be 
not«d,  however,  that  broods  accidentally  or  purposely  deprived  of  the 
mother  appeared  to  thrive  just  as  well.  These  observations  have  been 
briefly  confirmed  by  Froggatt  [7]. 

In  the  C'x)leoptera,  the  only  instances  known  to  me  occur  in  the 
Scolytidie,  among  the  Ambrosia  beetles,  and  a  consideration  of  these 
scarcely  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  notice,  since  they  are  not  noo- 
social  insects.  The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Kirby  and  Spence  [14] 
and  Hubbard  [25]. 

Mr.  R.  South  and  Mr.  L.  B.  Prout  are  not  aware  of  any  instance 
among  the  Lepidoptera,  and  similar  advice  has  been  given  me  by  Mr. 
(J.  H.  Verrall  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Collin  of  the  Diptera  and  by  Mr.  W. 
>I.  Lucas  of  the  Neuroptera.  Research  on  the  literature  of  the  Thy- 
sanoptera,  Anoplura,  Thy»>anui'a  etc.,  has  failed  to  trace  any  such 
records. 

I  mUMt  here  also  express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  W,  F.  H.  Blandford, 
C.  O.  Waterhouse,  C.  J.  Gahan,  W.  F.  Kirby,  and  Drs.  G.  Breddin 
and  D,  Sharp  for  information  and  hints. 

RHYNCHOTA. 

The  earliest  Rhynchotal  notice  is  that  of  Modeer  [18].  In  speaking 
of  "Cimr-r  omfm  paUiilt-  ffrMifiM,'"  he  distinctly  affirms  that  the  eggs 
are  laid  in  June  on  the  common  birch,  in  number  from  40  to  50,  so 
that  the  mother  can  cover  tliem  when  she  sits  over  them.  She  does 
not  abandon  them  except  for  brief  refreshment,  and  can  not  be 
removed  except  by  superior  force.  The  eggs  arc  hatched  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  the  maternal  care  is  still  exercised,  for  she  protect* 
them  against  the  male,  wbo.se  attacks  and  the  defense  of  the  mother 
are  circumstantially  related.  The  great  De  Geer  [8]  confirms  and 
expands  the  observp'  '■le  head  of  Ciinex  betidx  (he  gires 
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C.  grUcua  Lino^  as  a  i^ynoDjm!).  Boitard  [2],  iq  his  Curiosit^s 
d'Histoire  Naturelle — &  work  unknown  to  me  —  embellishes  these 
accounts,  according  to  Fabre  [5],  by  noting  that  when  it  rains  the 
mother  leads  her  young  under  a  leaf  or  under  the  fork  of  a  branch  to 
!4helter  them,  and  covers  them  with  her  wings.  Montrouzier  [19] 
observed  the  habits  of  Oceanian  Scutellerins,  a  iiubfamily  not  closely 
allied  to  the  AcanthoHomatinte  (in  which  the  birch  bug  is  iacluded). 
His  remarks  have  been  recently  ti'anslated  in  The  Entomologist  [15]. 
Montrouzier  appears  to  have  been  unaware  of  the  researches  of 
Modeer  and  De  Geer.  t>ouglas  and  Scott  [20]  quote  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  former  by  E.  Parfitt,  inclosing  an  adult  female  and  young 
ones  indentitied  as  Acantftmoma  grixeum.  This  letter  circumstantially 
verifies  De  Geer's  observations,  which,  so  Parfitt  stat«s,  were  unknown 
to  the  English  entomologist.  These  habits  were  still  further  con- 
firmed in  great  detail,  in  three  notices  [10,  11,  and  13],  by  Hellins,  a 
well-known  and  most  careful  observer. 

La^jt  year  I  contributed  to  The  Entomolf^ist  [15]  a  translation  of 
Montrouzier's  observations  [19],  and  noted  "a  species  of  Spudfeu^  (,')" 
sent  by  Doctor  Willey  fi-om  Birara  (New  Britain),  of  which  1  had 
under  my  care  for  study  ak-obolic  specimens  apparently  confirming 
the  generally  accepted  opinion.  These  specimens  belong  to  the  Pen- 
tatomine  Coctoterin  exigum  Distant,  a  determination  kindly  confirmed 
for  me  by  the  author  of  the  specific  name. 

So  far  the  five  original  observers — viz,  Modeer,  De  Geer,  Mon- 
trouzier, Parfitt,  and  Hellins — agree  that  the  female  bug  does  show 
parental  affection  during  a  comparatively  considerable  period,  and  the 
first  named  declares  that  this  i.s,  in  part  at  least,  directed  against  the 
a.ssaults  of  the  male;  but  in  1901  J,  H.  Fabre — the  "immortal  Fabre" 
of  Darwin,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  modern  field  observe rs^ha?; 
published  a  lengthy  document  [5],  in  which  he  declares  De  Geer"  to 
be  mistaken.  The  gist  of  Fabre's  paper  is  as  follows:  The  gray  bug* 
i.s  mre  in  Fabre's  neighborhood.  He  found  three  or  four  specimens 
which  he  placed  imder  a  bell  jar,  but  they  did  not  oviposit,  though 
eggs  were  laid  by  the  green  {=  Palomeiia  pfatimui  (Linn^)],  red  and 
black  speckled  [=  Eunjdeina  omatm  (Linn^)],  and  yellowish  [sp.  ?];' 
and  Fabre  continues:  *'In  species  .so  closely  allied,  parental  care  in 
one  ought,  at  least  in  some  details,  to  be  discovered  also  in  the  others." 
It  can  not  be  too  strongly  expressed  that  the  last  three  are  not  at  all 
closely  related  to  the  gray  bug,  for  the  last  named  belongs  to  the 

"The  Swedish  maater  ami  Boitard  are  the  only  authors  mentioned  by  Fabre,  and 
he  appears  tii  he  unaware  of  the  independent  oliBervations  of  Montrouzier,  Parfitt, 
and  llelline. 

^ Elnfmoftflhut  gruKiit  {'L\nni)^^Acantboiioma  irtUretinctam  of  Sanndere'e  "Heniip- 
tera  Heteroptera  of  the  BritiRh  Isles." 

'Fabre  talle  these  all  "Pailaloma." 
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Acanthoso matins,  the  other  three  to  the  PentatomiiiK,  subfamilies 
distinguished  apart  by  considerable  and  important  structural  differ- 
ences. Fabre  declares  that  in  these  species  ''the  mother  paid  no 
attention  to  her  brood;  the  last  egg  laid  in  its  place  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  final  row  she  left,  careless  of  the  trust;  she  no  longer 
busied  herself  with  it,  and  returned  no  more.  If  the  chances  of 
roaming  bring  her  back,  she  walks  over  the  heap  and  passes  on. 
indifferent.  •  •  •  This  forgetfulness  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
possible  aberration  due  to  captivity.  Id  the  full  freedom  of  the  fields 
I  have  discovered  divers  broods,  among  which  are  found,  perhaps, 
that  of  the  gray  bug.  Never  have  I  seen  the  mother  mounted  over  her 
eggs,  as  she  ought  to,  if  her  family  required  protection  as  soon  as 
hatched.  The  mother  is  of  roving  inclination  and  facile  flight.  Once 
flown  far  from  the  leaf  which  received  the  treasure,  how,  two  or  three 
weeks  later,  will  she  remember  that  the  hour  of  exclusion  approaches? 
How  will  she  rediscover  her  eggs,  and  how  again  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  another  mother?  It  would  be  incredible — such  prowess 
of  memory  amid  the  immensity  of  the  fields. 

"Never,  I  say,  is  a  mother  surprised  stationary  near  the  eggs 
that  she  has  fixed  on  a  leaf,  and,  more  convincing  still,  the  total 
brood  is  divided  into  clutches  scattered  haphazard,  so  that  the  family 
in  its  entirety  is  formed  of  a  number  of  tribes  lodged  here,  there,  and 
at  distances  sometimes  considerable,  but  impossible  to  fix  precisely. 
To  rediscover  these  tribes  at  time  of  hatching,  earlier  or  later  accord- 
ing to  the  date  of  oviposition  or  the  forwardness  of  the  season,  and 
then  to  reassemble  in  one  flock  from  the  four  corners  of  the  universe 
all  the  little  ones,  so  feeble  and  moving  so  unsteadily — there  are  in 
this  evident  impossibilities.  Suppose  that  by  chance  one  of  the  groups 
is  discovered  and  recognized  and  that  the  mother  devotes  herself  to 
them.  The  others  must  in  that  case  be  abandoned — and  they  do  not 
prosper  the  less.  What,  then,  is  the  motive  for  this  remarkable 
maternal  zeal  with  regard  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  groups  when  the 
majority  are  left?     Such  singularities  inspire  mistrust. 

'■  De  Geer  mentions  groups  of  20.  These  would  certainly  not  be 
the  complete  family,  but  just  a  tribe  resultant  from  a  partial  oviposi- 
tion. A  Pentatoma,  smaller  than  the  gray  bug,  has  given  me  in  a 
single  batch  more  than  100  eggs.  A  like  fecundity  ought  to  be  the 
general  rule  when  the  mode  of  living  is  the  same.  Beyond  the  :^* 
observed,  what  became  of  the  othei-s  abandoned  to  themselves; 

"Despite  the  respect  due  to  the  Swedish  savant,  the  caresses  of  the 
mother  bug  and  the  unnatural  appetites  of  the  father,  devouring  his 
little  ones,  ought  to  be  relegated  to  the  same  limbo  as  the  childish 
tales  which  encumber  history.  I  have  watehed  in  an  aviary  (voli^re) 
as  many  hatchings  as  1  wished.  The  parents  were  near  at  hand,  under 
the  same  roof.     What  do  they  all  do  in  the  presence  qf  the  rouiig? 

Goo»^Tc 
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Nothing  at  all.  The  fathers  do  not  dush  to  drain  the  juices  of  their 
brat6.  Neither  do  the  mothers  rush  to  protect  them.  One  flits  about 
the  latticework  (treillis)  [?  metal  gauze],  one  settles  down  to  refresh- 
ment at  the  rosemary,  while  another  walks  over  the  groups  of  newly 
hatched  youngsters^  which  he  tumbles  head  over  heels,  without  any 
bad  int«ntion,  but  without  any  discretion.  The  little  beggars  are  so 
small,  su  feeble,  that,  passing  by,  he  grazes  them  with  the  end  of  his 
foot  and  overturns  them.  Like  turned  turtles,  they  vainly  kick 
about;  no  one  heeds  them. 

"During  three  months'  assiduous  observations  1  have  not  not«d  the 
slightest  appearance  of  the  mat«rnal  solicitude  so  celebrated  by  the 
compilers.  The  newly  hatched  bugs,  packed  one  against  the  other, 
remain  stationary  for  several  days  on  the  empty  eggs;  there  they 
acquire  a  firmer  consistency  and  brighter  coloring.  Hunger  comes; 
one  of  the  youngsters  leaves  the  group  in  search  of  refreshment;  the 
others  follow,  happy  in  their  mutual  proximity,  like  sheep  at  pastur- 
age; the  first  in  moving  sets  in  motion  the  whole  band,  who  set  out 
for  tender  places  where  they  may  implant  their  beaks  and  imbibe; 
then  they  all  return  to  their  natal  place  for  repose  upon  the  empty 
eggs.  Expeditions  in  common  are  repeated  over  an  increasing  radius, 
till  at  last,  somewhat  strengthened,  the  society  separates  and  breaks 
up,  never  to  return  to  its  place  of  birth.  Henceforth  each  one  lives 
in  his  own  way.  What,  then,  would  happen  if,  when  the  troop  moves 
away,  there  should  encounter  them  a  mother  of  slow  gait,  a  frequent 
case  among  the  sedate  bugs  l  The  young  ones,  1  suppose,  would  confi- 
dently follow  this  chance  leader,  as  they  follow  those  among  them- 
selves who  are  the  first  to  take  to  the  road.  There  would  then  be 
some  similarity  to  a  hen  at  the  head  of  her  chickens.  This  casual 
occurrence  would  lend  an  apjM^arance  of  maternal  cares  in  a  stranger 
heedless  of  her  bundle  of  brats. 

■'The  good  De  Geer  appears  to  me  to  have  been  duped  in  some  such 
manner;  a  little  color,  involuntarily  embellished,  haft  completed  the 
tableau;  and  then  are  vaunted  in  books  the  family  virtues  of  the  gray 
bug." 

Fabre  has  been  led  into  error,  first,  by  his  ignorance  of  systematic 
rhynchotology — as  1  have  previously  remarked,  the  form  of  bug  which 
De  Geer  had  under  observation  belongs  to  a  subfamily  not  closely 
allied  to  that  embnicing  the  bugs  watched  by  Fabre;  secondly,  bj'  his 
negligence  of  previous  literature,  except  that  of  De  Geer  (and  inci- 
dentally Modeer)  and  Boitard;  yet  we  have  an  independent  observer, 
Montrouzier,  ignorant,  apparently,  of  all  previous  similar  records, 
who  notes  a  like  habit  in  yet  another  subfamily,  more  remote  still 
from  either,  and  that  almost  at  the  antipodes  of  Europe.  Moreover, 
De  Geer's  accounts  are  explicitly  corroborated  by  two  competent  field 
entomologists  whose  integrity  and  capacity  have  never  before  been 
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questioned,  and  one  of  these  (Parfitt)  wati  by  his  own  account  ignorant 
of  any  literature  on  the  subject.  So  that  Fabre's  gibe  at  messieuni 
the  compilerti  haa  failed  to  score.  Boitard's  account  may  perhaps  be 
treated  a  little  incredulously,  and  possibly  also  Modeer's  interpretation 
of  the  paternal  gymnastics.  In  my  opinion,  at  least,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  have  much  more  direct  refutation  of  De  Geer,  Hellins,  and 
Partitt  than  the  observations  of  even  Fabre  on  species  of  another 
sul>family. 

With  regard  to  Fabre's  asseveration  that  be  never  once  found  a 
female  '^Pentatoma"  stationary  near  the  eggs,  this  is  circumstan- 
tially contradicted  by  the  precise  observations  of  Hellins  and  ParStt  in 
Elasmostethus.  Neither  has  the  French  author  proved  his  theory, 
upon  which  he  establishes  so  large  a  part  of  his  assumptions,  that  the 
Peiitatomidte  (or  at  least  some  of  them)  oviposit  in  more  than  one 
place.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  examine  the  oviducts  of 
one  of  the  females  observed  by  him.  Moreover,  it  does  not  appear 
that  Fabre  marked  any  of  the  female  Pentatomina^  observed  by  him 
so  as  to  recognize  them  in  the  event  of  any  "chance"  returns  to  the 
original  spot.  Fahre  also  says,  ^'  A  Pentatoma  smaller  than  the  gray 
bug  has  given  me  in  a  single  batch  more  than  100  e^s,"  and  insists 
therefore  that  De  Geer's  record  of  20  in  the  gray  bug  could  have 
been  only  a  partial  layingl 

This  confines  the  subject  entirely  to  the  Khynchota;  now  we  have 
also,  as  noted  aT>ove  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  records  of  the 
devotion  of  the  mother  earwig  {and  of  more  species  than  one),  records 
as  well  authenticated  as  such  could  well  be,  not  only  in  written  litera- 
ture, but  from  living  observers  who  have  not  considered  it  worth 
while  to  register  what  has  always  appeared  as  a  thoroughly  firmly 
founded  fact.  The  occurrence  in  GryU-olalpa  <ir\jW}talpa  seems  also 
authentic,  while  the  recent  confirmation  by  Froggatt,  aft«r  seventy 
years'  interval,  of  Lewis's  observations  on  Perga  lewwii  establishes 
this  remarkable  case  beyond  doubt,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to 
note  that  in  other  Australian  species  of  the  same  genus  entirely  differ- 
ent lar^'al  habits  are  known  to  obtain;  the  latter  is  another  argument 
against  Fabre,  What  is  thereof  incredibility  in  the  whole  recitaM 
What  a  limited  demonstration  of  affection,  or  at  least  of  intelligent 
power,  compared  with  that  displayed  by  the  social  Hyraenoptera  and 
Neuroptcral  Fabre  argues  as  if  parental  solicitude  and  the  sense  of 
direction  were  unknown  among  the  insecta,  and  his  sneer  at  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  memory  of  the  mother  bug  to  rediscover  the  ori^nal 
place  of  oviposition  is  remarkable  enough  from  the  historian  of  the 
habits  of  the  Hymenoptera. 

To  conclude,  Fabre  may  prove  to  be  right,  and  Goedaert,  Frisch. 
Modeer,  De  Geer,  Kirby  and  Spence,  Rennie,  Montrouzier,  Boitard, 
Lewis,  Parfitt,   Hellins,  Camerano,  Fn^gktt,  and  Bii^h&m,  all,  to  a 
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man,  wrong;  but  even  if  so,  Fabre  has  proved  nothing  at  present 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  females  of  two  or  three  species  of  Pentatom- 
inse,  not  particularly  closely  obser\-ed  by  previous  authors,  did  not 
manifeflt  Hny  regard  for  their  progeny  during  his  observations.  It  is 
perhaps  not  the  "good  De  Geer"  who  "has  been  duped,"  but  Fabi-e, 
who  has  been  led  astray  by  his  ignorance  of  the  systematics  and  bibli- 
ography of  the  Khynchota. 

Addendum  (Marcfc  30,  1904). — Since  the  above  was  published  vari- 
ous confirmatory  evidences  in  support  of  my  viewti  have  been  found. 
H.  Schouteilen  [26]  has  noticed  my  paper  at  some  length  and  men- 
tions two  papers  previously  unknown  to  me.  He  further  relates  an 
early  observation  of  his  own  on  the  gray  bug  in  Belgium,  where  he 
noted  a  female  brooding  over  its  eggs  and  holding  on  tightly,  without 
emitting  any  odor,  when  seized  in  the  fingers. 

Reiber  and  Puton  [27]  cite  the  case  of  a  female  of  the  same  "sit- 
ting on  its  freshly  emerged  young  ones  on  a  birch  leaf."  The  Abb^ 
Pierre  [28]  also  cites  his  experiences  of  this  species,  confiiToing  the 
foregoing  accounts. 

Mise  MurCfeldt  [29]  describes  the  devotion  of  a  niembracine,  Entylla' 
Hitiuata,  from  Central  Missouri,  feeding  chiefly  on  ^/nMwi'tf  (ragweed). 
Her  obsen'ations  on  this  Ilomopteron  entirely  accord  with  the  previous 
recitals. 

Finally,  my  friend  Mr.  E.  E,  Green  writes  to  me  from  Peradeniya, 
Oylon  (May  29,1903).  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  his  words:  "The 
female  of  several  of  the  leaf-haunting  reduviids — e.  g.,  Endvchus  alng- 
alcnaU  and  allied  forms — remain  near  their  egg  cluster^i  until  these  are 
hatched.  The  young  are  at  first  gregarious,  and  the  parent  may 
usually  be  seen  on  the  same  leaf,  watching  over  them  like  a  hen  with 
her  chicks.  It  seems  possible  that  she  may  catch  insects  to  provide 
them  with  food,  but  I  have  no  evidence  of  this," 

With  regard  to  other  insects,  liarrett  [30]  writes:  "The  female  of 
the  northern  mole  cricket  {Gryltotnlpa  htrealin)  is  said  to  care  for  her 
young  until  they  reach  the  second  molt."     No  reference  is  given. 

Rennie  [31]  states  that  the  eggs  and  young  of  tho  mole  cricket  ( Oryl- 
lotdlpa  </ryllot<dpa)  are  "exposed  to  depredation,  and  particularly  to 
the  ravages  of  a  black  beetle  who  burrows  in  similar  localities.  The 
mother  insect,  accordingly,  does  not  think  her  nest  secure  till  she  has 
defended  it,  like  a  fortified  town,  with  labyrinths,  intrenchment^,  ram- 
partii,  and  covert  ways.  In  some  part  of  these  outworks  she  stations 
herself  as  an  advance  guard,  and  when  the  beetle  ventures  within  her 
circumvallations  she  pounces  upon  him  and  kills  him."  The  raising  of 
the  wests  by  G^ryllotaipa  is  also  mentioned  by  S.  S.  Rathvon.  {Ento- 
molt^y  in  Rep.  Commr.  Agr.  U.  S.  for  1863  (pub.  1863),  p.  379.) 

"Unfortunati-ly  writlen  Ealilia  throughout  ^ 
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Outride  Hcxapodoui^  Arthropodii,  Mr.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins  infonns  me 
that  the  myriapod  Scolopendrdla  (Uicasif)  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
Hawaiian  Inles,  coiled  round  its  young,  protecting  them;  while  Hux- 
ley (Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zoology,  Internat.  Sci.  Series. 
xxvin,  pp.  43  and  Sfil-S)  dificusMes  the  affection  of  certain  Crustacea 
for  their  young. 

[I]  IRSt.^l.  V.  AiiDouiN,'  Hlslorie  nstarelle  du  Innectes,  li.  p.  1M.  (QnoI«  Ooeduit  on  Uw 
malc-rrlcket.) 

[2]  183<.— P.  BoiTiBD.  "  Etudes  d'HlMorie:  RtellWs  fnaUoUques."    OluMe  do  Uitiillla.  ill,  tSK. 

(3]  1897.— M.  BrsR,  "Goortwlll  towards  EBTWlgs"  In  QoodirUl.  ■  UodIIiIt  Uaeailiie  lor  ttw 
[■eople.  Iy,  p.  lU.    (Meatlontmmtenial  aScclton  In  a  Bunnese  earwig.) 

[4]  1880,— L.  CiHERjkNo,  "  Note  Intorno  alio  svllappo  dclla  ForBcula  atiTlculatls.  LIqp,"  Id  Bull 
Soc.  Ent.  lul.  lil,  pp.  «-M.    lOiiglnal  observatlotiB. | 

[S]  1401.^1.  H.  Fabre.  -1*9  Penta tomes."  In  Bevue  dm  Queetlona  Sclcnliflquea,  1,  pp.  ISS-X. 
(Adrene  crltlclnm  of  Itv  Owe)  {Beprlnted  19S3.  Souvenln  EDtomologlquts.  ^•.  »(r1e  «i-«7.  1 
te«llg.| 

[fl]  1730 J.  H.  Fbjbch.  B*«chr.  tod  allerles  Imeclen  In  TenBctiland,  Ao.,t1I1,  pi.  it.     (Solwoo 

Hie-OhfWuim.") 

r,  "Thi:  p«r  and  Cherrr  Slog  (Ertocanpa  Umactwt.  Reu..  e«oerall! 
ritb  notr;  on  Aiutrallan  Savfllea."  In  Asric.  Gazette.  N.S.W.,  iii,pf. 
10*3-73.    (ConlirmB.  pp.  106S-9,  Lewls>  account  ol  /Vrflo  Jfirfrti,  and  flgurea  the  latter. ) 

[B]  1773,— C.  DkOekb,  Mimolrea  pout  seirlr  a  |-hiiiioiredesliieect«B.ill,  pp-M-SCeEtemtTedelaih 
of  tbe  maternal  behaviour  o[  Cimtx  btlatar),  and  ill.  pp.  M»-51  (the  same  of  Fbrflaila  aurifiiliirial, 

[»)  1682,^1,  GoKnAERT,  Melamorphouls  et  hlniorta  naturalls  Inseetorum,  1.  pp.  IW-Tl,  pi,  lirrt, 
(Noleon  Gq^Uolalpa.) 

[10]  ISTO.^J.  HelLins,  "A  Cragment  i>[aIl[e-blBtory  oIAmnlbo<oma7r<Ka."in  Ent.  Monthly  Mi|. 
vil.  pp.  W-5. 

[II]  1872.— J.  Hellim".  "Sole  on  the  habit  of  Aniilhofima  griKum.'-  In  op,  cU..  U.  p.  11. 

[12)  18!*,— J,  Hellish,  "Additional  nniw  on  the  Pug-laylng,  Ac,  ot  ^iMnlAoaomaip^jnui  Inop.rit, 

xi,  pp.  nst. 

[13]  use.— J.  F.  W.  Hkrbxt,  "Fortsetzungder  Aundgcauaden  Scbwedlachen  Abliandluiigen."io 
FilcwIi'B  Neuea  Mag.  (ilrdio  Llebh,  dtr  Enloni,  tli.  pp,  33-»l,  ( An  abntisi't  o(  Wodeer'a  paper  on.  pp, 
S»-7,  "  Modecr'B  Mcrkwlimigkelten  bi>y  der  Wanie."  Ac,) 

[14]  imA,— W.  KiBBV  and  W.  Spesce.  An  InlrodDCtlon  to  EnUunology.  Hh  edit,  1.  pp.  3119.  sao.  and 
lil,  p,  101,    (SunimaiT  ol  Ihe  <|ucsUOB  and  oriBlnal  note  on  Forfrulo.) 

[Kd.  6,  IK43,  vol.  1.  pp,  301-;):  ed.  7.  1H.VI,  pp.  •XOS.    I  have  not  exSDilned  the  Brst  tonr  edltlona.] 

[I!i|  1WJ,-U,  W,  KiEKAUPV,  "On  the  parental  care  of  the  Cimlcidx,  In  Entom.  xxiv,  pp,  S1I-M, 

;iii]  llOfi,— R,  H.  I.EWW,  "  Case  ol  in«tprnal  ailendance  on  the  larva  by  ai 
Terebntnlia  belonxlng  io  the  gaiia  Pergii.  otuierved  at  Hobarton,  Tasm 
Lnnd,.  pp.  iSi-i, 

[17]  INTO,— R.  H.  LEWia,  l-rnc  Ent.  iioc.  Lond.,  I,  p.  illv,    (Conflrmalioi 

[IH]  I7M,— A.  MoDBER,  "KAgra  niiirliviinligbeler  hue  Inaectet  Clou 
abdomlDlalalerlbiionlbonlgnyiucrarllBnllaalbiiibHslwutelllnigricHnte,' 
xiT,  pp.  41-.'i7,    lAlxtract  In  German  (17(17)  In  same  Journal,  iivl,  pp,  *3-B,  but  1  hare 

[19)  ISiV'i,— MoNTRoniEH,"  "  I':i<aal  sur  la  laune  de  I'lle  de  Woodlark  ou  Molou,"  In  Ann. 
nal.egrip.  Lyon  (2).  vU.  pp.  91-2,    (RelBtCB  maternal  affeeilon  In  SculellerinK, ) 
[20]  IMJ.— E.  FtHrirr  In  J.  W.  DoroLAs  and  J.  i^rOTT,  The  Brttinh  Hemlptera,  I,  pp.  108 

[21]  WW,— [J.  RE?iKiE],  •■  MatMiial  care  ol  the  Fjir 

[22|  17W,-A,  J,  HOsKI,,  Der  monatllc'h  herBusg,.; 
und  OrllleD,  p,  92.  pi.  xlv. 

|13J  \fS&.—X>.  RltARP.  Cambridge  Nnt,  Hlitl,.  v,  p,  214  I  FarSaila  auricularia  an 
and  617  (/Vrun  Inr/mi), 

[24]  1899.- D,  SHARP,  Tambrldg..  Sat.  Hl«l,.  vl.  p,  hW  r'Amnlli-tnma  gritcHm- 
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Ambrosia  beeUei  nre  found  In— 

BBiRD,  "  The  Ambrosia  beetles  o[  tbe  tTniteil  SUM*."  Bull,  I 


[a'ij  1897.— H.O.  Hi 

|2£)  190}.— H.  ScHOUTEDEN,  Ls  SolMcltude  malernelle  chei  Icm  H^mlpt^re*.    <BeTue  ie  I'Ualv.  de 
-7.    [Also  sepmntely  tnunl.  pp.  1-1].] 
BER  and  A.  ruTOH.  "Cat.  H^mlpUres  H«Mroptcr«ii  Abiace  et  Loraine.    <Bu11. 

rtorl8J5-fl,  p.  V. 

'  Note  sur  lea  moeuniTEtoHiulfUiuffrianu  Linn.  ^  inlrrilinaiaRevl."    (Bull, 

p.  13I-I! 


■r.  viU,  pp. 

[■n]  i8n(?).— F.  rei 

Soc.  Hlxt.  list.    Colma 

I'JHl   1903.— PlERKK. 
SoF.  em.  France.  1903. 

[»J  1BS7.— M.  E.  MCRT^EtiiT,  "Tracesor 


[SoleoadtTiaolalpa.] 

There  roajr  be  Information  In  R.  LArtiL,  IBS)*,  "llel 
<Ver.  Verbr.  Nalurw.  VlenuUi.  Wien. 

[Anon,]    183S.— ■'  Attectlaa  of  Inaects  lor  their  Younc. 


itemal  affection  In  B^aala  HiiuOa  Pabr."  <EntMii, 
Mole  Cricket  (.ScoftfcKmu  <fl<la(«vliu  Lair.)  In  Porto 
re.-  ed.  2.  <Ubrari  Entertaining  Knowledge  UL 
die  Bnitppflege  bel  den  utbropodeD." 
<Zoo1.  Mag.  or  Joum.  of  Nat.  Ulst..  1S7S 
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THE  PSYCHICAL  FACULTIES  OF  ANTS  AND  SOME  OTHER 
INSECTS." 


By  A.  FoBBL. 

A  fine  example  of  the  fact  that  complicated  psychical  combinations 
require  a  large  nerve  center  having  under  its  conti-ol  the  sensory  and 
motor  centers  is  afforded  by  the  brain  of  the  ant.  An  ant  colony  is 
usually  made  up  of  three  kinds  of  individuals — females  (the  largest), 
smaller  workers,  and  males,  who  are  rather  larger  than  the  workers. 
The  workers  have,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  complicated  instincts, 
and  with  them  intellectual  faculties  (memory,  plasticity,  etc.)  are 
readily  demonstrable.  The  females  have  much  less.  The  males  are 
incredibly  stupid;  they  do  not  distinguish  friends  from  foes,  and 
are  unable  to  find  their  way  to  the  nest.  They  have,  however,  well- 
developed  eyes  and  antennte;  that  is  to  say,  the  only  two  sense  organs 
that  are  connected  with  the  brain  or  supra-esophageal  ganglion,  and 
these  enable  them  to  successfully  pursue  the  female  in  flight.  No 
muscle  is  innervated  from  the  supra-ewophegeal  ganglion.  This  fact 
makes  very  much  easier  the  comparison  of  the  organ  of  thought — 
i,  e..  the  brain  {C'<irpora pedunciUata) — in  the  three  sexes.  It  is  very 
large  in  the  workers,  much  smaller  in  the  females,  almost  atrophied  in 
the  males,  though  the  olfactory  and  optic  lobes  are  in  the  latter  quite 
large.  The  cerebrum  of  the  ant  workers  possesses  also  a  cortex 
extraordinarily  rich  in  cells.  Injury  to  the  cerebrum  in  ants  is  fol- 
lowed by  results  similar  to  those  which  occur  in  the  pigeon. 

Insects  appeal'  to  possess  sight,  smell,  taste,  and  touch.  Hearing  is 
doubtful.  It  is  po.ssibly  replaced  by  a  tactile  sense  modified  for  deli- 
nite  appreciations  of  concussion.  A  sixth  sense  has  never  been 
demonstrated.  A  modified  photodermatic  sense  for  perception  of 
light  must  be  considered  as  a  variety  of  the  tactile  sense,  and  occurs 
among  many  insects.  This  is  in  no  way  fti  optical  sense.  In  water 
insects,  smell  and  taste  become  somewhat  blended  (Nagel),  for  chemical 
substances  dissolved  in  water  are  detected  by  either  sense. 

"Translittd  and  I'ondensed  from  the  ProceetHngB  of  the  Fifth  International 
Zoological  Congress,  held  at  Berlin,  August  12-16,  1901,  pp.  141-169. 
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Tbc  vision  of  the  retinal  eye  is  especially  directed  to  the  detection 
of  movement*— i.  e.,  to  the  relative  local  changes  in  the  retinal  picture. 
In  flight  it  localizes  large  space  areas,  but  defines  contours  of  objects 
lesy  sharply  than  our  eye  does.  The  i-etinal  eye  gives  but  a  single 
upright  image  (Exner),  whose  clearness  increases  with  the  number  of 
facets  and  the  convexity  of  the  eye.  Exnet*  succeeded  in  photo- 
graphing this  image  in  LampyrU.  The  immobility  of  the  eyes  neces- 
sarily makes  it  impossible  for  an  insect  at  rest  to  see  stationary  objects 
situated  laterally  from  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  insects  at  rest  art 
so  easily  caught  by  slow  movements.  In  light,  insects  orient  them- 
selves in  space  by  means  of  the  retinal  eyes.  By  the  displacement  of 
pigment  many  insects  can  adapt  their  eyes  for  use  by  day  or  by  night. 
Ants  perceive  the  ultm-violet  rays  with  their  eyes.  Bees  and  beetlef- 
distinguish  colors,  though  indeed  not  as  the  same  tints  that  we  do, 
since  they  are  not  attracted  to  those  flowers  that  seem  to  us  most 
beautiful.  Perhaps  this  comes  from  some  mixture  with  the  ultra-Tiolet 
rays  not  perceived  by  us. 

The  ocelli  play  a  subordinate  part  and  apparently  serve  only  for 
near  vision  in  dark  places. 

The  olfactory  sense  resides  in  the  antennte,  especially  in  their  club- 
like ends — that  is  to  say,  their  pore  plates  and  olfactory  bulbs.  Being 
movable  and  externally  situated  upon  the  antennal  tips,  they  impart  to 
the  insect  at  least  two  attributes  wanting  to  vei-tebrates  and  especially 
toman: 

(«)  The  ability  to  recc^nize  the  chemical  qualities  of  an  object  by 
means  of  direct  contact  (tactual  smell). 

(6)  The  ability  to  recognize  and  distinguish,  by  means  of  odor,  the 
shape  and  extent  of  an  object,  including  also  the  form  of  its  own 
track,  and  in  this  way  to  establish  associated  memories. 

The  olfactory  sense  of  many  insects  gives,  therefore,  deBnite  and 
clear  relations  of  known  space,  and  may  serve  very  well  to  orient  ani- 
mals that  move  about  on  the  ground.  I  have  on  that  account  named 
this  qualitative  sense,  quite  differing  from  our  smell  in  its  specific 
energy,  topochemical  olfaction.  Apparently  the  pore  plates  serve  to 
detect  odors  at  a  distance  and  the  olfactory  bulbs  for  tactual  smell, 
yet  this  is  only  supposition.  The  removal  of  the  antennee  destroys 
the  power  of  distinguishing  friend  from  foe  and  deprives  the  ant  of 
the  ability  to  orient  itself  on  the  ground  or  to  find  its  way.  while 
three  legs  and  an  antenna  may  be  removed  without  essentially  injuring 
these  functions.  The  topochemical  sense  enables  the  ant  to  distinguish 
from  each  other  tbc  two  directions  of  its  trail,  an  ability  which  Bethe 
considers  to  be  due  to  a  mysterious  polarization. 

The  organ  of  taste  Is  found  in  the  mouth  parts.  The  taste  reactions 
of  the  insect  are  very  similar  to  our  own.  Will,  having  accustomed 
wasps  to  seek  honev  at  a  definite  place,  then  put  quinine  in  it     Tbe 
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wasps  aoticed  this  immediately,  showed  symptoms  of  di^^t,  aod  did 
not  return.  When  he  replaced  the  honey  with  alum  they  at  first 
came  back,  but  after  experiencing  the  unpleasant  taste  ceased  to  come. 
It  may  be  said,  by  the  way,  that  this  is  also  a  testimony  as  to  tbeir 
memory  for  tastes  and  their  power  of  association. 

Various  organs  for  hearing  have  been  described.  The  auditory 
reactions  do  not  change,  however,  after  the  removal  of  such  organs, 
which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  there  is  a  sort  of  pseudo-audition 
by  means  of  a  perception  of  delicate  vibrations  through  the  tactile 
organs  (Dug&s). 

The  tactile  sense  has  for  its  organs  tactile  hairs  or  tactile  papillee. 
It  reacts  especially  to  delicate  vibrations  of  the  air  or  of  the  support. 
Certain  articulate  animals,  especially  spiders,  orient  themselves  pref- 
erably by  means  of  the  tactile  sense. 

It  may  be  demonstrated  that  insects  are  accustomed  to  combine  their 
various  senses  for  the  orientation  and  recognition  of  the  outer  world 
according  to  the  species  and  the  needs  of  their  life.  Eyes  and  vision 
are  wanting  in  many  species.  Othei-s,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very 
dull  olfactory  sense;  certain  forms  lack  tactual  HUiell — for  example, 
most  of  the  diptera. 

The  great  power  of  orientation  possessed  by  aonie  aerial  animals,  like 
birds  (carrier  pigeons),  bees,  etc.,  demonstrably  depends  upon  vision 
and  visual  memories.  It  is  of  enormous  value  in  aerial  flight.  The 
semicircular  canala  of  the  auditory  nerves  pi-ovide  a  sense  of  equilib- 
rium and  give  sensations  of  acceleration  and  turning  (Mach-Breuer), 
butthey  do  not  orient  the  individual  as  regards  the  outer  world.  A 
specific  power  of  orientation,  magnetic  or  otherwise,  independent  of 
the  other  senses  does  not  exist. 

Taking  these  senses  as  ekments,  we  have  a  basis  for  insect  psy- 
chology. 

Domain  of  perception. — It  may  be  considered  as  established  that 
many  insects  (apparently  all  in  some  rudimentary  degree)  pos.Hess 
memory,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  storing  up  sense  impressions  in  their  brains 
and  turning  them  to  account  later.  Bees,  wasps,  etc.,  will  find  their 
way  back  to  a  concealed  place,  not  visible  from  their  nest,  where  they 
had  found  some  substance  they  liked,  even  after  its  removal  and  when 
days  and  weeks  have  elapsed.  They  do  this,  too,  by  flight  through 
the  air,  during  wind  and  rain  which  would  remove  every  trace  of  odor, 
and  even  after  excision  of  their  antennte. 

The  topochemical  sense  possessed  hy  the  antennie  also  gives  excel- 
lent evidence  as  to  the  possession  of  memory  by  ants,  bees,  etc.  An 
ant  will  make  a  difficult  journey,  sometimes  as  far  as  30  meters,  from 
a  nest  that  has  been  destroyed,  and,  finding  there  a  place  suitable  for 
building  a  new  nest,  will  return  (orienting  itv^lf  with  its  antennee), 
and  seize  a  companion,  which  he  rolls  around  himself  and  carries  to, 
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the  place  be  has  found.  Each  of  these  then  retraces  the  way  and  both 
repeat  the  maneuver  with  other  companions,  et«.  The  recollection 
that  that  place  is  suitable  for  building  a  nest  must  reside  in  the  brain 
of  the  ant.  The  slave-making  ants  {Polyergun)  will  undertake  robber 
raids,  led  by  a  single  worker,  who,  days  and  weeks  before,  has  dtx- 
covered  the  way  to  the  nests  of  Formka  fmca.  The  ants  often  lose 
their  way,  then  stop  and  search  for  a  long  time  until  thej  again  find 
the  topochemical  trail,  when  they  give  to  the  others  the  right  direction 
for  their  farther  journeying  by  sharply  pushing  them.  The  Polyer- 
(fu8  will  take  the  pups  of  the  Fonnica/uaca  from  the  depths  of  the 
nest  and  carry  them  off  to  put  into  their  own  nests  (often  aa  far  away 
as  40  meterij  or  more).  If  the  despoiled  nest  contains  still  more  pupK 
the  robbers  return  on  the  same  day  or  the  following  day;  otherwise 
they  do  not  return.  Only  the  memory,  i,  e. ,  the  recollection  that  there 
were  still  many  pupee  in  the  despoiled  nest  can  lead  to  the  return 
thither.    I  have  followed  up  a  great  number  of  such  raids. 

While  the  species  of  Fomiu-a  carefully  and  painstakingly  go  back 
over  their  topochemical  trail,  they  know  the  immediate  surroundings 
of  their  nest  so  well  that  even  shoveling  away  the  ground  does  not 
disturb  them,  and  they  find  their  way  immediately.  This  is  not  bv 
perceiving  the  odor  from  a  distance.  Certain  ants  can  recognize  their 
friends  after  the  lapse  of  months.  Among  ants  and  bees  there  are 
very  complicated  olfactory  combinations  and  mixtures,  which  Vod  But- 
tel  has  quite  justly  distinguished  as  nest  odor,  colony  (family)  odor, 
and  individual  odor.  Among  ants  there  is  also  a  species  odor,  while 
the  queen  odor  does  not  appear  to  pUy  such  a  part  as  it  does  among 
bees. 

From  those  and  many  other  facts  we  conclude  that  the  social 
Ilyniciuijitrra  store  up  in  their  brains  visual  and  olfiictory  (topochem- 
ical) impressions,  and  combine  them  to  form  perceptions  or  something 
similar;  that  they  associate  these  perceptions,  even  those  of  different 
senses — especially  those  of  sight,  smell,  and  taste — so  as  to  obtain 
conceptions  of  space. 

These  animals,  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  an  act  of  traversing  the 
same  way,  etc.,  acquire  a  rapidity  and  a  celerity  in  their  instinctive 
performances.  Habits  are  formed  by  them  with  great  rapidity. 
Habit,  however,  implies  secondary  automatism  and  previous  plastic 
adaptation.  Bees  who  have  never  flown  away  from  the  hive  (although 
they  may  be  older  than  many  others  who  have  so  flown)  do  not  find 
their  way  back  at  all,  even  if  the  hive  is  only  a  few  meters  distant,  if 
they  can  not  see  it  directly,  while  other  bees  know  the  entire  neigh- 
borhood, often  within  a  range  of  6  or  7  kilometers. 

From  the  accordant  observations  of  experts  we  therefore  conclude 
that  am'  '  insects  sensation,  perception,  association,  deduct- 
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ive  power,  memory  and  habit  follow  in  general  the  same  elenientaiy 
laws  as  they  do  in  vertebrates  and  in  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  inherited  automatism  greatly  preponderates  with 
them.  The  abilities  just  mentioned  are  very  weak  indeed  outside  the 
range  of  instinctive  automatism  peculiar  to  the  species. 

An  insect  is  extraordinarily  stupid  and  unadaptable  for  everything 
that  does  not  relate  to  its  instinct.  I  once  taught  a  Di/ti'scug  mar- 
yinalis  (water  beetle)  to  eat  upon  my  table.  In  doing  this  he  always, 
by  stretching  out  his  fore  legs,  made  an  awkward  movement  which 
brought  him  upon  his  back.  He  indeed  learned  to  continue  to  eat 
while  in  that  position,  but  not  to  abstain  from  this  movement.  On 
the  other  hand  he  tried  to  spring  out  of  the  water  {no  longer  to  flee  to 
the  depths  of  the  bucket)  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  gnawed 
quite  familiarly  at  the  tip  of  my  extended  finger.  This  was  certainly 
a  plastic  variation  of  instinct.  In  the  spme  way  the  large  Algerian 
ants  which  1  transferred  to  Zurich,  learned  in  the  summer  months- 
how  to  close  up  the  wide  opening  of  their  nest  with  balls  of  earth, 
because  they  were  followed  and  annoyed  by  our  small  Lanivs  niger. 
In  Algiers  I  always  saw  the  nest  opening.^  widely  open. 

That  ants,  bees,  and  wasps  communicate  to  each  other  information 
which  is  understood  is  so  well  attested  that  it  Is  unneces-sary  to  waste 
a  word  upon  the  subject.  The  observation  of  a  single  robber  raid  of 
PiAyergttM  would  suffice  to  show  this.  Yet  this  is  not  speech  in  the 
human  t^ense.  There  is  no  corresponding  abstract  conception  attached 
to  these  signs.  We  are  dealing  with  inherited,  instinctive,  automa- 
tized signs  (pushing  with  the  head,  rushing  at  each  other  with  open 
jaws,  vibrating  the  antennee,  disturbing  the  ground  with  the  body,  and 
many  others).  Imitation  also  plays  a  great  part — ants,  bees,  etc., 
imitate  and  follow  their  companions.  It  is  therefore  an  entire  mis- 
ake  (in  this  Wasmann,  Von  Buttel,  and  myself  are  entirely  agreed)  to 
hink  that  this  insect  speech  indicates  anything  like  human  delibera- 
;ion  and  human  power  of  apprehension.  It  is  even  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  a  so-called  general  notion  (for  example,  the  notion  "ant," 
"enemy,"  "nest,"  "pupa")  can  arise  in  the  brain  of  the  ant.  The 
matters  about  which  we  are  sure  are  certainly  interesting  and  impor- 
tant enough  in  themselves.  They  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the  cerebral 
life  of  these  animals. 

A  good  example  will  illustrate  what  has  been  said  better  than  all 
generalities: 

Plateau  has  stated  that  if  one  covers  dahlia  crowns  with  green  leaves 
the  bees  still  return  to  them.  He  first  covered  his  dahlias  incompletely 
(only  the  outer  or  ray  flowers),  afterwards  completely,  but  still  scan 
tily,  and  concluded  from  the  result  that  bees  are  attracted  by  odor  and 
not  by  sight. 
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In  a  dahliu  bed  much  frequented  by  bee-s  and  cumprising  about  43 
crowns  of  various  coloi-s  I  covered  with  vine  leaves  certain  of  the 
crowns  aa  follows: 

(a)  First,  17  and  afterwards  a  total  of  28  were  completely  covered 
by  bending  the  leaves  about  tbem  and  fastening  them  witb  pins. 

(J)  In  -1  only  the  yellow  heart  was  covered. 

(c)  In  1  this  was  reveif>ed,  the  outer  colored  rays  being  covered 
and  the  heart  left  free. 

So  many  bee.s  visited  the  dahlias  that  there  were  often  several  on 
the  same  crown. 

liesiiU. — The  bees  immediately  ceased  to  visit  the  completely  cov- 
ered crowns.  Dahlia  c  was  soon  revisited  like  those  that  had  been 
left  uncovered.  Bees  often  flew  to  the  A  dahlias  but  immediately  left 
tbem.  A  few,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  under  the  leaves  and 
reaching  the  hearts. 

As  I  removed  the  covering  of  a  red  dahlia  the  bees  at  once  flew  back 
to  it.  Soon  a  badly  covered  dahlia  was  discovered  and  revisited  by 
them.  Later  an  exploring  bee  discovered  how  to  reach  a  covei-ed 
dahlia  either  l)elow  or  from  the  side.  From  that  time  on  these  bees, 
and  only  these,  came  back  to  those  covered  dahlias. 

Yet  various  l>ooswerc  apparently  searching  for  the  vanished  dahlias. 
About  5.30  p.  m.  a  few  liad  discoveivd  the  covered  crowns.  From 
this  time  on  they  were  quickly  imitated  by  the  othei-s,  and  in  a  sbort 
time  the  covered  crowns  were  freely  visited.  When  a  bee  discovered 
my  device  and  the  entrance  to  the  covered  crown  he  in  his  succeeding 
journeys  flew  without  delay  to  the  lower  j;;onccaled  entrance  of  the 
vine  leaf.  As  long  as  one  bee  alone  had  found  the  entrance  he  was 
not  regarded  by  the  others,  but  if  there  were  several  (usually  4  or 
5  at  least)  they  were  followed  by  the  othei-s. 

Plateau's  experiment  therefore  wa-s  a  bad  one  and  led  to  false  con- 
ciusionN.  The  incompletely  covered  dahlias  were  still  seen  by  the 
Imh's.  \\'lipn  he  completely  covcrtHl  them  from  above  the  bees  were 
already  aware  of  his  trick  and  still  saw  the  dahlias  from  the  side. 
Plateau  had  not  reckoned  on  the  memory  and  watt^'bf  ulness  of  the  bees. 

On  September  18  I  made  Monie  rude  imitations  of  dahlias  by  stick- 
ing yellow  heads  of  hicracium  into  petunia  flowers  and  placed  these 
under  the  dahlias.  Neither  the  petunias  nor  the  hieracium  were  visited 
by  the  bees;  yet  many  l>ees  and  bumble  bees  flew  at  tirst  to  my  arti- 
facts, quite  as  many  as  to  the  dahlias.  They  left  them  immediately, 
however,  appai-cntly  noting  the  error  by  the  ^mell.  The  same  occurred 
with  a  dahlia  whose  heart  had  been  replaced  by  the  heart  of  a  hier- 

As  a  counter  (^  \  placed  a  fine  fragrant  dahlia  heart  among 

the  white  and  ^theinnms  neglected  by  the  bees  and  situ- 

ated at  the  '  Mill  l>cd.     For  half  an  hour  all  the  bees 
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flew  over  this  heart  without  noticing  it;  theo  there  came  a  single  bee 
which  chanced  to  be  followed  by  a  second.  From  this  time  on  this 
dahlia  heart,  situated  in  the  line  of  flight,  was  visited  like  the  others, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  petunia-hieracium  artifacts  were  no  longer 
regarded  because  they  were  now  recognized  as  fraudulent. 

Plateau  showed  that  artificial  flowers,  although  they  might  be  very 
good  imitations  (for  us),  were  disregarded.  I  placed  such  flowers  among 
the  dahlias.  They  were  in  fact  completely  unnoticed.  Perhaps,  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  the  bees  could  distinguish  the  chlorophyll 
colors  from  our  artificial  colors  by  a  mixture  of  ultra-violet  rays  or  in 
some  similar  way.  As,  however,  Plateau  imagines  that  the  artificial 
flowers  repel  the  insects,  1  made  on  September  19  the  following 
coarsely  cut  paper  flowers: 

«,  a  red  flower. 

(8,  a  white  flower. 

y,  a  blue  flower. 

(f,  a  blue  flower  with  a  yellow  heart  made  out  of  a  yellow  leaf. 

c,  a  rose-colored  piece  of  paper  with  a  dry  dahlia  heart. 

C,  a  green  dahlia  leaf  (unaltered). 

It  was  !)  a.  m.  1  placed  a  drop  of  honey  on  each  of  the  artifacts 
tn'.t  under  the  dahlias.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  numerous  bees  flew 
([uite  near  to  my  artifacts  without  noticing  the  honey,  therefore  with- 
out smelling  it.  I  went  away  for  an  hour.  When  I  returned  the 
artifact  d  had  no  honey,  therefore  had  apparently  been  discovered  by 
a  bee;  ail  the  others  were  completely  intact  and  had  remained  dis- 
regarded. 

1  now  took  pains  to  place  a  quite  near  a  bee  that  was  sitting  upon  a 
dahlia.  The  attention  of  the  bee  was,  however,  so  engrossed  b^'.the 
dahlias  that  1  bad  to  repeat  the  attempt  four  or  five  times  before  I 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  honey  directly  to  his  proboscis.  This  one 
now  immediately  began  to  suck  the  honey  from  the  paper  flower.  I 
marked  him  on  the  back  with  a  blue  color  in  order  to  recognize  him, 
and  repeated  tife  expel  iment  with  ^  and  f,  whose  bees  I  marked  with 
yellow  and  white.  The  blue  bee  flew  away,  but  soon  after  returned 
from  the  hive  and  went  directly  to  a,  at  fii-st  hovering  uncertainly 
here  and  there,  then  to  <S,  where  it  fed,  then  back  again  to  o",  but  not 
ut  all  to  the  dahlias.  Later  the  yellow  bee  returned  to  j8  and  fed, 
then  flew  to  <*  and  S,  where  it  also  fed,  and  did  not  trouble  itself  about 
the  dahlias  any  more  than  the  blue  one  had. 

Now  came  the  white  bee,  looked  for  f,  did  not  find  it  immediately, 
and  fed  in  some  dahlias.  Yet  be  tarried  in  each  dahlia  but  a  moment, 
as  if  the  impelling  idea  of  the  honey  was  vexing  him.  He  came 
back  to  the  artifacts,  whose  appearance  he  seemed  not  yet  to  fully 
associate  with  the  rememhrance  of  the  honey,  but  finally  found  a  sep- 
aiated  and  somewhat  depressed  portion  of  f  and  sucked  honey,in  it.     . 
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From  that  time  on  the  three  marked  bees,  and  those  alooe,  regu- 
larly returned  to  the  artifacts  only,  paying  no  further  attention  to  the 
dahlias.  It  is  a  very  important  fact  that  those  marked  bees,  entirely 
of  their  own  accord,  doubtless  because  of  an  instinctive  analt^cal 
conclusion,  discovered  the  other  artifacts  as  soon  as  they  became 
mindful  of  the  honey  that  one  of  the  same  contained,  and,  indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  artifact  was  somewhat  distant  from  the 
others  and  was  differently  colored.  The  dahlias  which  they  previously 
visited  were  also  of  different  colors.  In  this  way  the  blue  bee  flew  to 
Of,  j8.  y,  and  rf;  the  yellow  one  to  yS,  «,  tf,  and  y;  the  white  one  to  e, 
tx,  yS,  and  S.  For  half  an  hour  this  went  on.  The  concealed  green  C 
was  not  found,  apparently  because  it  was  not  distinguished  from  the 
green  foliage. 

At  last  a  bee,  who  had  apparently  noticed  the  other  three,  came  of 
his  own  accord  to  S  and  fed,  I  colored  him  turmine.  He  then  flew 
to  a  and  drove  away  the  blue  bee.  Another  bee  was  conducted  to  e 
and  colored  with  cinnabar.  Still  another  bee  came  of  its  own  acconl 
Jbo  /S  and  was  colored  green.  It  was  12.20  p.  m. ;  the  experiment  had 
therefore  lasted  over  three  hours,  and  only  6  bees  knew  the  artifacts, 
while  the  great  multitude  yet  resorted  to  the  dahlias.  Now,  however, 
the  other  bees  began  to  notice  the  ones  that  visited  the  artifacts. 
One,  then  two,  then  three  and  more  new  ones  followed  and  colors 
failed  me  for  marking  them.  Every  moment  I  had  to  renew  the 
honey.  Then  I  went  to  dinner,  returning  at  1.25  p.  m.  At  that 
moment  there  were  7  bees  in  /5,  2  in  or,  1  in  y,  3  in  ^,  the  white  one 
alone  in  c;  more  than  half  of  them  new,  unmarked  followers.  From 
now  on  a  perfect  swarm  of  bees  assailed  the  artifacts  and  sucked  tip 
the. last  trace  of  honey.  Now,  at  last,  one  bee  out  of  the  swarm  dis- 
covered the  artifact  C,  which  had,  although  full  of  honey,  remained 
thus  far  unnoticed  on  account  of  its  color. 

Liko  a  pack  of  hounds  attacking  a  bare  skeleton,  the  swarm  of  bees, 
quite  diverted  from  the  dahlias,  threw  themselves  upon  the  a-rtifacbn, 
now  totally  destitute  of  honey,  and  searched  every  corner  of  them  in 
vain  for  honey.  At  1.55  p.  m.  the  bees  began  to  disperse  and  return 
to  the  dahlias.  I  replaced  a  and  A,  respectively,  with  pieces  of  white 
and  red  paper  that  not  a  trace  of  honey  had  touched,  consequently 
devoid  of  its  odor.  In  spite  of  this,  these  pieces  of  paper  were  visited 
and  searched  by  many  bees,  their  brain  yet  occupied  with  the  impell- 
ing idea  of  the  taste  of  honey.  The  white  bee,  for  example,  searched 
the  white  paper  in  the  most  careful  manner  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
There  can  here  be  no  question  of  an  unknown  force  or  of  an  attraction 
by  means  of  smell  or  by  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  These  facte  can 
only  be  explained  by  recollections  of  space,  form,  and  color  associated 
with  recollections  of  taste. 
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I  took  till  the  artifacts  away,  carryinp^  them  in  my  left  hand.  Two 
or  three  bees  followed  me,  flying  about  my  left  hand  and  seeking  to 
settle  upon  the  empty  artifacts.  The  space  picture  was  changed,  so 
the  color  and  form  of  the  object  alone  suffices  bees  for  recollection. 

At  2.20  p.  m.  all  of  my  bees,  even  the  colored  ones,  had  returned 
to  the  dahlias. 

On  the  27th  of  September — that  is  to  say,  eight  days  later — I  wished 
to  make  the  same  bees  distinguish,  by  color  alone,  slips  of  varioiu 
colors  placed  in  diflferent  places  on  a  long,  graduaded  scale  of  shades 
painted  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  and  passing  from  white  through 
gray  to  black.  I  wished  first  to  train  one  bee  as  to  one  color.  I  had, 
however,  reckoned  without  considering  the  memory  of  the  bees, 
which  spoiled  the  whole  thing  for  me.  Hardly  had  I  laid  my  paper 
and  my  slips  on  the  meadow  near  the  dahlia  bed,  set  one  or  two  bees 
upon  blue  slips  and  painted  them,  when  they  began  to  fly  about  to  all 
the  red,  blue,  white,  black,  and  other  slips,  whether  provided  with 
honey  or  not,  and  to  thoroughly  search  them.  After  a  few  moments 
other  bees  came  from  the  dahlia  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  a  whole 
swarm  descended  upon  the  paper  slips.  Naturally  the  slips  that  had 
honey  upon  them  were  more  frequented,  because  the  bees  remained 
there,  but  those  that  were  entirely  free  from  honey  were  stormed  and 
searched  by  groups  of  bees  following  one  after  another  in  flight,  and 
then  again  abandoned.  The  bees  even  stormed  the  color  box,  among 
them  one  whose  antennie  I  had  cut  off.  He  had  already  taken  honey 
from  blue  slips  and  had  flown  back  from  the  hive.  He  sought  the 
blue  cake  of  color  in  the  color  box. 

In  short,  my  experiment  failed  because  all  the  bees  sttll  had  in 
their  heads  the  former  particolored  artifacts  a.'fsociated  with  honey, 
and  therefore  investigated  all  slips  of  paper  similarly  colored.  The 
association  "taste  of  honey  and  paper  slip"  was  again  awakened  by 
the  perception  of  the  latter  and  obtained  a  standing,  as  well  as  rapid, 
powerful  imitation,  because  honey  was  really  found  upon  certain 
of  the  slips.  Ability  to  perceive  and  associate  implies  ability  to 
deduce  analogically  from  individual  experiences  simple,  instructive 
conchision.s,  without  which  the  work  of  perception  and  memory  would 
be  nugatory.  We  have  just  given  an  example  of  this.  I  have  related 
in  a  previous  paper  that  bumblebees  whose  nest  I  had  transferred  to 
my  window  often  mistook  for  that  other  windows  in  the  same  facade 
and  examined  them  carefully  for  a  long  time  before  they  righted 
themselves.  Lubbock  relates  similar  instances.  Von  Buttel  shows 
that  bees  who  have  become  a^-customed  to  a  room  and  a  window 
learned  from  that  to  look  for  a  room  and  a  window  in  other  places 
(other  houses).  When  Piasot  covered  over  the  entrance  to  a  wasp's 
nest  with  a  net  whose  meshes  measured  22  millimeters,  the  wasps, 
checked  at  first,  went  below  around  the  bottom,  etc.     Soon,  however.  |, 
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they  learned  to  (\y  directly  through  the  meshes.  The  sense  of  vision 
in  flight  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  thi»  kind  of  experiments,  which, 
however,  can  not  be  made  with  aots.  Yet  the  latter  doubtless  arrive 
at  similar  conclusions  by  means  of  the  topocheniical  sense  residing  in 
their  antennie.  The  finding  of  booty  or  other  nourishment  upon  a 
plant  or  near  any  object  leads  them  to  search  similar  plants  or 
objects,  etc. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  stupid  insects,  euch  as  male  ants, 
diptera,  and  day  flies,  with  scanty  brains,  who  are  unable  to  learn 
anything,  unable  to  combine  sense  perceptions  so  as  to  produce  any- 
thing higher  than  merely  automatic  acts,  in  whom  a  retention  of  mem- 
ory impressions  is  hardly  demonstrable.  These  respond  hardly  at  all 
to  anything  but  sense  stimuli,  but  their  life  is  adapted  to  extremely 
simple  relations.  It  is  here  tliat  the  difference  is  best  seen,  and  this 
demonstrates  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  comparison  and  contrast,  the 
greater  intelligence  that  the  more  gifted  insects  possess. 

Domain  of  the  will.— The  conception  of  the  will  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  reflexes  presupposes,  between  the  sense  impression  and  the 
movement  conditioned  by  it,  a  certain  time  as  well  as  an  intervening 
and  complicated  cerebral  process.  During  the  performance  of  instinc- 
tive, purposeful  automatisms,  which  disengage  themselves  in  a  certain 
succession,  there  is  also,  as  in  the  will,  an  interi'al  of  time  occupied 
by  the  interior  dynamic  processes  of  the  brain.  There  are,  therefore, 
no  pure  reflexes.  They  may  be  for  some  time  broken  oflT  and  then 
again  resumed.  Yet  their  execution  involves  for  the  most  part  a 
linking  together  of  complicated  reflexes,  which  are  obliged  to  follow 
each  other  in  a  definite  order  and  not  otherwise.  Therefore  the 
expression  automatism  or  instinct  is  justified. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  predicate  will  in  the  narrow  sense  we  mu»t 
establish  individual  resolves  which  can  be  directed  according  to  circum- 
stances— i.  e.,  can  be  modified — which  have  the  faculty  of  lying  for  a 
certain  time  in  the  brain,  then  to  be  again  brought  forward.  This 
will  is  usually  far  below  the  complex  human  will,  which  consists  of 
enormously  complicated  components  long  prepared  and  combined. 
Ants  show  both  positive  and  negative  will  phenomena,  which  should 
not  be  confounded.  In  this  the  species  of  Formica  L,  excels,  as  it 
especially  illustrates  in  the  clearest  manner  individual  psychical  activi- 
ties. In  the  changes  of  nest  mentioned  above  we  may  very  well  recog- 
nize the  individual  plans  of  a  worker  adhered  to  with  the  greatest 
tenacity.  An  ant  will  work  for  hours  at  some  difficult  matter  in  order 
to  attain  an  end  it  has  proposed  for  itself.  This  end  is  not  exactly 
prescribed  instinctively,  as  many  possibilities  may  be  involved,  and 
therefore  it  often  occurs  that  two  ants  work  against  each  other.  To 
the  superficial  observer  this  may  appear  stupid.  Yet  it-  is  provided 
for  in  the  plastic  quality  of  the  intelligence  of  ants.     For  some  time 
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the  two  animals  will  destroy  each  other's  work.  At  last,  however, 
they  notice  this  and  one  given  way  and  retires  or  helps  the  other. 

Nest  and  road  making  give  the  best  opportunities  to  observe  this — 
for  example,  among  the  wood  ants  (Furiiilca  mfa)  and,  still  better, 
among  Formlcii  pra/eiifis.  To  fully  elucidate  this  it  is  necessary  to 
follow  them  up  for  hours  at  a  time. 

We  may  also  recognize  in  the  wars  of  ants  very  definite  purposes 
of  action,  especially  in  what  I  have  called  "combats  a  froid"  (chronic 
lights).  After  two  opposing  parties  (two  colonies  that  have  been 
brought  together)  have  concluded  a  peace,  single  ants  are  often  seen 
to  follow  up  and  maltreat  certain  individuals  of  the  opposite  party. 
They  often  carry  them  far  away  in  order  to  separate  them  from  the 
nest.  If  these  excluded  ants  return  and  are  found  by  their  pureuers, 
they  are  again  packed  off  and  carried  still  farther.  In  one  such  case 
it  happened  that  the  pei-secutor  brought  his  victim  to  the  edge  of  my 
table.  He  then  stretched  out  bis  bead  and  lot  bis  enemy  fall  to  the 
ground.  It  was  not  accident,  for  he  repeated  the  act  twice  afterwards 
when  I  bad  brought  his  victim  back  upon  the  table.  From  the  various 
individuals  of  his  former  enemies  but  present  allies  be  had  concentrated 
his  antipathy  upon  this  one,  and  sought  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
return.  One  must  have  strong  prepossession-^^  to  say  that  in  such  and 
many  similar  cases  ants  do  not  form  and  execute  resolves.  It  is  true 
that  these  acts  are  confined  to  the  paths  along  which  the  instincts  of 
the  species  work  and  that  the  various  steps  in  the  execution  of  a 
resolve  are  performed  instinctively.  Further,  1  especially  protest 
against  a.scribing  to  the  will  of  the  ant.  human  considerations  and 
abstract  conceptions.  Nevertheless,  we  must  candidly  confess  that, 
reversing  the  positions,  we  men  when  executing  our  resolves  con- 
stantly allow  the  intervention  of  inherited  as  well  as  secondary 
automatisms.  While  1  am  writing  this  my  eyes  are  working  with 
automatisms  that  are  partly  inherited  and  my  hand  with  secondary 
automatisms.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  the  complication  of  my 
innervations  and  the  accompanying  abstract  deliberations  are  such  as 
are  peculiar  to  the  human  bi-ain. 

It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  we  can  explain  in  a  similar  manner 
the  relative  independence  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  subordinate  cere- 
bral centers  with  reference  to  the  cerebrum  in  the  lower  vertebrates 
(also  in  lower  mammals)  as  compared  with  the  clase  interdependence 
which  those  organs  and  their  functions  have  in  the  mighty  brain  of 
man  and  to  some  e.xtent  in  that  of  apes.  The  latter  separate  and  con- 
trol their  automatisms  (divide  et  impera). 

While  success  visibly  increases  both  the  audacity  of  the  ant  and  the 
pertinacity  of  its  will,  continued  failure  or  sudden  surprise  by  power- 
ful enemies  may  occasion  an  inhibitive  despondency  leading  to  the 
neglect  of  the  most  important  instincts,  to  cowardly  flight,  the  eating^  i 
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or  cttfiting  out  of  its  own  brood,  the  neglecting  of  work,  etc.  There 
may  )>e  a  chronic  increasing  despondency  in  degenerate  colonics  and 
acute  despondency  occasioned  by  a  lost  battle.  In  the  last  case  one 
may  see  a  troop  of  large,  strong  anta  fleeing,  without  any  attempt  at 
defense,  before  a  single  small  and  weak  enemy  who  is  following  them 
up.  Half  an  hour  before  these  fugitives  would  have  killed  the  enemy 
by  a  few  bites.  It  is  remarkable  how  quickly  the  victors  note  this  dis- 
position and  avail  themselves  of  it.  Discouraged  ants  are  accustomed 
to  collect  after  flight  and  soon  regain  their  will  and  course.  Still  they 
offer  but  feeble  re-siatance  to  a  renewed  attack  of  the  same  enemy  if  i( 
is  made,  for  eicample,  on  the  following  day.  Even  an  anfs  brain  does 
not  quickly  forget  a  defeat. 

In  embittered  conflicts  between  two  approximaltely  equal  colonies 
the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle  increases  and  with  it  the  will  to  conquer, 
until  one  colony  or  the  other  is  completely  overcome.  In  the  domain 
of  the  will  imitation  plays  a  great  part.  Arrogance  and  despondency 
are  also  uncommonly  contagious  among  ants. 

Dtmiain  of  the  eifu4tons. — Most  of  the  emotions  of  insects  are  closely 
bound  up  with  instincts.  This  is  the  case  with  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen  bee  who  kills  her  rivals,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  latter  who  are 
yet  in  their  cells;  also  with  the  rage  of  fighting  ants,  wasps,  or  bees, 
with  the  just-mentioned  despondency  of  anta,  the  love  for  the  brood, 
with  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  working  bees,  who  let  themselves  die  of 
hunger  in  order  to  feed  their  queen,  and  with  many  more.  There  are 
iilwo  individual  affections  not  necessarily  conditioned  by  instinct,  such 
lis  the  desiro  of  some  ants  to  maltreat  certain  opponents,  as  we  have 
stated.  As  the  reverse  of  this,  friendly  services  (feeding)  may,  as  1 
have  witncMHcd,  be  exceptionally  offered  to  an  enemy,  a  mutual  feel- 
ing of  sympathy  and  finally  alliance  may  take  place  even  between  ants 
of  different  species.  Also  with  ants  sympathy,  antipathy,  and  anger 
are  heightened  by  repetition  and  by  the  acts  corresponding  to  tbeni, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  animals  and  with  man. 

The  feeling  of  social  duty  is  instinctive  among  ants,  and  it  varies 
very  much  according  to  individuals,  times,  and  occasions,  which  argues 
a  certain  plasticity. 

I^ychicol  correlations.— 1  have  hastily  outlined  the  three  chief 
domains  of  the  psychology  of  ant*.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  no  sharp  division  between  them.  The 
will  consists  of  the  central  resultants  of  the  sense  perceptions  and  the 
emotions,  but  react*;  powerfully  upon  both  of  them. 

As  long  as  bees  are  collected  on  only  one  species  of  flowers  they 
overlook  all  other  species  and  even  other  flowers  of  the  same  species. 
If  their  attention  is  directed  to  honey  that  they  had  previously  over- 
looke<l,  then  they  have  eyes  for  that  alone.  An  intensive  emotion, 
like  swarming  among  bees  (Von  Buttel)  makes  these  insects  forget  all 
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enmities  and  even  their  old  parent  hive,  so  that  they  return  to  it  no 
more.  If,  however,  the  hive  wa^  painted  blue  and  the  swarm  is 
broken  up  by  taking  away  the  queen,  the  bees  remember  the  blue 
color  of  their  old  hive  and  fly  to  hives  that  have  been  painted  blue. 
In  a  swarm  of  restless,  angrily  buzzing  bees  who  have  lost  their  queen 
two  emotioas  often  eonfliet—  that  of  enmity  to  strange  beea  and  that  of 
a  need  for  a  new  queen.  If  a  wtrange  queen  is  now  artificially  intro- 
duced, they  will  maltreat  or  kill  her,  because  the  former  emotion  at 
first  prevails.  The  bee  keepers  therefore  give  them  a  strange  queen 
confined  in  a  cage  of  wire  gauze.  The  stranger  odor  then  excites 
them  less  l>ocause  it  is  more  distant,  and  they  can  not  maltreat  the 
qiieen.  Thereupon  they  soon  recognize  the  specitic  queen  odor  and 
can  feed  the  strange  queen  through  the  meshes  of  the  wire  with  their 
trunks.  This  suffices  to  immediately  quiet  the  hive.  Therefore  the 
second  emotion  quickly  prevails,  the  workers  soon  l)econie  accustomed 
to  the  stranger  odor,  and  after  three  or  four  days  the  queen  can  be 
freed  without  danger. 

Among  ants  the  love  for  dainties  may  l>e  made  to  conflict  with  the 
sense  of  duty  by  allowing  a  colony  of  invading  enemies  to  attack  and 
then  strewing  honey  in  the  path  of  the  defenders  that  come  streaming 
out.  1  did  this  with  Formira  pratemln.  At  first  the  ants  tasted  the 
honey  quite  a  little,  but  only  for  a  moment.  The  sense  of  duty  con- 
quered and  all.  without  exception,  hastened  to  the  battle,  for  the  most 
part  to  death.  Here  the  higher  resolve  or  instinct  prevailed  over  a 
lower  inclination. 

I  must  to-day  again  maintain  a  thesis  which  I  tirst  advanced  in  1»77 
at  the  time  of  my  installation  as  privat-docent  in  the  Munich  school 
for  higher  instruction: 


I  will  now  adtl  to  this  the  following:  ^'And  all  the  peculiarities  of 
the  .souls  of  higlier  animals  can  be  derived  from  those  of  lower  ani- 
mals." In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  evolution  is  just  as  applicable 
in  the  psychical  Held  as  in  the  other  fields  of  organic  life.  Through- 
out all  the  variety  of  animal  forms  and  their  conditions  of  existence 
the  p.sychical  functions  of  the  nerve  elements  yet  appear  in  all  cases 
to  obey  cei-tain  elementary  laws,  even  where  the  differences  are  so 
great  that  this  would  be  least  expected. 
SM  1903 39 
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MUSK  OXEN  IN  CAPTIVITY." 

By  Jul.  SchiOtt, 
Diretlor  of  the  Zooloificiil  flardm  in  Oijfiiluigrn. 

The  musk  ox  is  undoubtodly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
mminantM.  Intennediate  in  form  between  the  sheep  nnd  the  ox,  he  is 
able,  even  better  than  the  reindeer,  to  withstand  high  degrees  of  cold 
and  to  exist  upon  the  scanty  i-esources  of  the  jiolar  regions.  In  doing 
this  he  scorns  lichens,  the  chief  winter  sustenance  of  the  reindeer,  and 
which  were  formerly  erroneously  considered  as  his  prineipal  food. 
It  ha-s  been  settled,  especially  through  the  investigations  of  Professor 
Nathorst,  that  the  musk  oxen  of  the  arctic  fields  live  upon  giusses  and 
other  plants  which  to  some  extent  keep  fresh  and  given  throughout 
the  long  iK>lar  winter,  so  that  the  animals  have  merely  to  paw  away 
the  snow  in  order  to  g(^t  fodder.  During  the  winter  they  are  also 
nourished  by  the  reserve  of  fat  accumulated  during  the  sunmier,  when 
in  protected  valleys  the  fruitful  earth  spreads  out  a  rich  carpet  of 
grass. 

The  hairy  coat  of  the  musk  ox  is  warmer  than  that  of  any  other 
mammal.  I'nder  the  long,  dark-brown  outer  hair  there  grows  during 
the  autumn  a  thick  coat  of  tine,  soft  wool,  which  remains  until  (he  next 
summer,  when  it  falls  otf  iu  large  flocks,  the  long,  smooth  outer  hair 
remaining.  Formerly  the  musk  ox  lived  in  all  the  countries  lying 
about  the  north  pole  and  was  found  nmch  farther  south  than  at  pres- 
ent. Its  fossil  remains  have  been  found  in  SilK>ria  and  Kngland,  as 
well  us  in  Denmark,  and  even  in  Germany,  at>out  to  the  limit  to  which 
the  ire  of  the  glncial  period  extended.  Yet  it  certainly  was  never 
abundant  in  our  hemisphere,  and,  at  any  i-ate.  it  has  not  survived  the 
glacial  perioti,  as  has  the  reindeer,  which  extended  farther  north. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  found  only  in  the  most  northerly  regions 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  upon  the  continent  and  upon  large 
circumpolar  islands,  especially  in  the  northern  and  northeastern  por- 
tions of  Greenland, 

Since  the  time  when  the  great  Hudson's  Ray  Fur  Company  was 
founded  (1670)  the  skin  of  the  musk  ox  has  lieen  known  in  Europe, 

« TraneUUil  Iroiii  Dor  ZoaUigiK-hu  Uartmi  iFranhfurt  A.  M.),  IUO;j,  pp.  305-317. 
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and  its  flesh  is  very  niucli  esteemed  by  the  fur  traders,  Indians,  and 
Eskimos.  The  English  iiatui'alist,  Pennant,  published  a  very  correc-t 
description  and  pictufe  of  the  animal  in  his  work  Arctic  Zool<^y 
(1784-1787),  but  thcif  liad  piwiously  been  published  <]uite  a  good  pic- 
ture in  a  (ieriuan  illustrated  work.  Die  S:Uigethiere  in  Abbildungi'n 
nach  der  Natur,  Eriangon.  177S,  The  short,  stubbed  build  of  the  ani- 
mal, its  white  legs,  thickly  covered  with  hair,  its  square  rump,  the 
light  spot  on  the  l)ack.  its  whitish  muzzle  covered  with  hair,  ns  well 
as  the  stmng  horns  characteristic  of  the  male,  and  which  in  adult  ani- 
mals reach  down  toward  the  ground,  are  there  conspicuously  shown. 
Tlie  curvature  of  the  horns  is,  however,  not  quite  accnrate.  Cer- 
tainly the  model  for  the  drawing  was  only  a  stuffed  one;  yet  natural- 
ists had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  living  animal  in  iLs  native 
home,  first  in  the  numcrouri  polar  expeditions  which  had  for  their  aim 
the  discoverv  of  the  "Northwest  Passage,"  and  then  in  those  which 


were  sent  out  later  to  map  the  lands  altout  the  north  jjole  and  to  reach 
the  iM>le  if  jTOssiblc. 

The  first  i>olar  expeditions  that  went  through  liaffins  Bay  found 
lK)th  sides  of  Smiths  Sound — that  separates  (irinnell  Land  from  north 
(Jreenland — inhabited  by  musk  oxen. 

When  Peary  readied,  with  sledges,  the  north  coast  of  Greenland  and 
proved  that  it  was  a  large  island  he  likewise  found  musk  oxen  thei-e. 
In  the  year  186!'-70  the  Gernmn  expedition  under  Koldewey  found 
them  in  ejist  Greenland,  although  not  farther  south  than  73^  north 
latitude,  and  in  givater  numbei-s  northward  as  far  as  77^. 

Ijater,  in  the  year  ISifJ,  the  Kyders  exiwdition  met  with  them  in 
8foresbys  Sound  at  alwut  71  .  and  farther  south  than  that  they  have 
not  been  seen."     Professor  Nathorst  notes,  however,  that   neither 

"Xi>TE  itv  TnASsT.AT'lR.— Tho  writer  diiubllpHs  refers  here  to  their  southern  range 
ill  (Irffnlaiiil,    Uii  thi-  cimtinenl  thpv  raiiiLre  as  far  south  aw  60°.  ^ 
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Scoresby,  who  visited  this  lioiii  in  18^2,  nor  Clavering  and  Sahinc, 
who  were  in  that  region  in  1H23,  saw  any  musk  oxen.  Nathorst  :*how» 
that  these  animals  must  have  migmted  quite  slowly  from  the  north- 
west side  over  Smiths  Sound  into  Greenland,  and  then  along  the  north 
and  east  coasts  until  they  finally  reached  the  deeply  cut  inlet  of 
^k■o^esbyM  Sound. 

It  was  also  noted  that  they  were  followed  by  polar  wolves  that 
took  from  them  many  of  their  small  calves.  ThU  is  the  most  natural 
explanation  of  the  faot  that  so  few  calves  are  seen  with  the  henls 
oliHcrved.  ''In  August,  19il*',".^ys  the  zoologist,  SOrcn  .Jensen,  "the 
Amdrup  expedition  saw  in  the  regions  noith  of  Scoreshys  Sound 
about  4(H)  musk  oxen,  of  which  only  13  were  calves."  When  we  take 
into  account  the  slaughter  effected  by  the  hunters  who  land  when  the 
ice  permits  it  can  l>e  easily  understood  that  the  species  is  in  danger 
of  extermination. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  ISHG  that  anyone  succeeded  in  capturing  a 
mn^^k  ox  and  bringing  it  alive  into  civilized  countries.  Even  upon 
the  continent  of  North  America  this  was  very  difhcult,  because  it  waa 
usually  necessary  to  transport  the  animals  upon  sledges  over  long  and 
trackless  land  Journeys.  Adult  animals  could  hardly  l)e  utilized, 
firstly,  l>ecause  of  their  untamable  disposition  and  also  liecause  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  they  could  become  accustomed  to  new  kinds 
of  food.     It  therefore  became  necessary  to  look  for  calves. 

Finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1893,  a  Norwegian  arctic  hunter  brought  to 
TromsO  two  calves,  which  he  had  captured  at  Clavering  Island,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Greenland.  They  were  born  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and 
while  on  the  way  he  fed  them  partly  on  the  arctic  willows  and  grasses 
collected  on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  but  chiefly  on  ship's 
biscuit.  He  knew  very  well  the  value  of  his  captives  and  asked  for 
the  two  calves  2!2,0(X*  marks.  He  had,  however,  to  l<e  contented  with 
10,(llH)  marks,  which  were  paid  him  by  the  wealthy  Buke  of  Bedford 
who  has  a  large  zoological  garden  at  Woburn,  in  the  south  of  England. 
One  of  the  animals,  however,  was  somewhat  weakened  and  died  soon 
thereafter;  the  other,  a  male,  died  a  short  time  ago,  in  July  of  this 
year.  It  was  very  wild  and  on  that  account  was  kept  in  a  strong 
inclosure  where  it  could  not  easily  l>e  seen. 

This  profitable  capture  led  all  the  Norwegian  seal  hunters  to  think 
of  giving  up  the  capture  of  whales  and  seals  and  devoting  themselves 
wholly  to  that  of  nuisk  calves.  At  any  rate,  some  of  these  hunters 
undertook  such  captm-es  during  the  summer  of  1900. 

The  Swedish  expedition  under  Kolthoff,  which  was  sent  out  to  make 
zoological  researches  in  the  arctic  regions,  now  undertook  to  get  musk 
calves  for  acclimatization  in  northern  Sweden.  Also  the  Danish 
expeilition  to  eastern  Greenland,  under  Amdrup,  undertook,  among 
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otiirr  tiling,  to  capture  muak  oxen,  and  empowered  the  author,  as 
director  of  the  zoological  garden,  to  send  with  it  assistants  for  this 
purpose. 

The  summer  was  a  very  favorable  one,  as  the  ice  rarely  prevented 
the  vessel  from  approaching  the  coa^t.  As  a  result  of  all  the  efforts 
there  was  a  total  of  13  calves  obtained.  The  Danes  got  a  male  calf, 
captured  on  the  l^tb  of  August  and  which  arrived  at  the  zoological 
ganlen  at  Copenhagen  on  the  7th  of  October.  Here  it  is  still  living, 
and  the  photographs  reproduced  herewith  show  the  progress  of  it^ 
development.  The  Swedes  obtained  two  calves,  a  male  and  a  female, 
which  were  put  in  a  large  inclosure  in  Norrland,  where  they  thrive 
excellently.  The  Norwegians  relied  upon  expert  hunters,  so  that  they 
obtained  no  less  than  i*  calves,  together  with  1  male  of  1899.  It  is 
not  quite  clear  how  they  made  this  capture.  The  Danes.  I  am  sorry 
'to  say,  us<'d  the  violent  method  of  shooting  down  the  whole  herd  of 
adult  animals  in  order  to  obtain  a  calf  or  calves.  It  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  Norwegians  used  a  better  method— namely,  that  of  kill- 
ing only  the  mother.  Then  when  the  calf  took  flight  with  the  herd 
they  did  not  follow  it.  but  secreti'd  themselves  near  the  dead  cow.  If 
the  calf  came  back  later  to  the  body,  they  then  captured  it  without 
much  ditficulty. 

The  male  of  181tJt  mentioned  al>ove  was  brought  to  HammerfesL 
Unfortunately  during  the  struggle  that  occurred  at  its  capture  it  lost 
its  left  horn.  It  was  sold  to  Carl  Hagenbeck  and  by  him  disposed  of 
to  the  Iterlin  garden,  where  it  is  still  to  be  found.  Its  left  horn  has 
grown  again,  but  the  tip  is  wanting. 

Two  bi'others  from  Anlcsund  brought  in  no  less  than  5  calves,  which 
they  sent  to  the  Antwerp  ganlen,  Thesti,  however,  were  so  weak  or 
so  badly  nimrished  that  they  died,  either  on  the  way  or  shortly  after 
arrival.  The  remaining  4  arrived  in  TronisO,  Informed  of  the  mat- 
ter by  Pixjfcssor  Nathorst,  C.  F.  Liljevalch,  a  wealthy  Swede,  pur- 
chased them  and  brought  them  to  Medstugan,  in  Jemtland,  in  order  to 
attempt  to  acclimatize  them,  as  Nathoi'st  thought  that,  on  account  of 
their  line  w«k)I.  they  would  make  valuable  domestic  animals.  Unfor- 
tunately one  of  these  had  a  wound  on  its  hack  which,  being  under  its 
thick  coat,  was  not  observed.  It  inflamed,  and  the  animal  died.  The 
3  last  (1  hull  and  2  heifers)  throve  very  well  until  the  bull  and  one 
heifer  succumbed  on  August  3U  of  last  year  to  a  contagious  skin 
disease  which  carried  off  a  large  nunilx-r  of  domestic  cattle  in  that 
region.  Iioth  last  year  and  the  present  one.  The  remaining  cow  is 
believed  to  have  In^en  taken  to  Norrland  and  placed  with  the  '2  from 
the  Kolthoff  expedition. 

There  are.  therefore,  at  the  present  time  (summer  of  1903)  living 
in  Europe  5  nmsk  oxen— 3  in  Sweden,  1  in  Berlin,  and  1  in  Copenha- 
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FiQ.  2.— Musk  Ox  in  Copenhagen,  On£-half  Year  Old,  December,  1900. 


Fig.  3,— Musk  Ox  in  Copenhaoen,  1  Year  Old,  May,  1 


Fie.  4, -Musk  Ox  ik  Copenhaqen,  15  Months 


Old.  August.  19(^-OOglc 


F<o.  5.— Musk  Ox  in  Copenhaoen,  about  20  Months  Old,  Februarv,  1902. 


Fio.  6— Musk  Ox  in  Copenhagen,  2  Years  Old,  Mav,  1902. 
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gen."  Unfortunately  the  two  last  are  both  males;  it  is,  however,  not 
impossible  that  the  attempt  may  succeed  that  is  l)eing  made  at  Copen- 
hagen to  cross  the  musk  ox  with  the  somewhat  nearly  allied  yak  of 
Tibet.  With  his  usual  kindness  and  inter&st  in  scientitic  matters  Carl 
Hagenbeck  has  placed  at  our  disposal  two  small,  hornless  yak  cows. 

Our  readers  will  find  herewith  a  reproduction  of  a  photograph  of 
the  smaller  of  these  cows,  which  is  hardly  as  large  as  the  musk  ox. 
Near  by  .stands  a  white  calf,  which  was  li  days  old  and  was  born  from 
another  white  and  somewhat  larger  cow.  Lydekker  (Royal  Natural 
History,  vol.  ii,  p.  188)  says  that  this  hornless,  dwarf  race  has  arisen 
by  crossing  with  the  ordinary  Indian  cattle  (dwarf  zehu?).  Yet  noth- 
ing in  the  structure  of  this  animal  indicates  a  hybrid.  Hornless, 
dwarf  i-aces  of  domestic  cattle  are  indeed  quite  common.  At  the  same 
time  there  will  \k  placed  with  the  musk  ox  a  giant  Frisian  sheep,  and 
then  we  shall  see  to  which  species  he  gives  the  preference.  As  regards 
the  miLsk  ox  himself  our  pictures  will  sufficiently  show  how  excellently 
he  has  developed.  The  tii-st  autumn  (1900)  was  verj'  rainy  and  there- 
fore very  unfavorable  for  him.  He  was  uncomfortable  and  damp  in 
his  inclosure  and  could  not  move  about  sufficiently.  As  rheumati.sni 
began  to  affect  his  legs,  he  was  removed  to  another  pen,  made  to  move 
about  daily,  and  later  walked  about  freely  in  the  snow-covered  garden 
eveiy  day.'' 

As  in  the  spring  of  19(11  his  horns  began  to  grow  and  his  disposi- 
tion t>ecamo  less  friendly,  he  was  placed  in  a  spacious  inclosure  situated 
on  a  northerly  slope.  There  an  open  veranda  was  built  to  his  stall, 
and  with  this  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  in  rainy  weather. 
As  all  gregarious  anintals  need  society  he  was  provided  with  compan- 
ions. After  unsuccessful  attempts  with  Shetland  ponies  and  a  bnifnlo 
calf,  he  was  given  a  chamois  and  an  old  goat.  To  the  latter  he  soon 
showed  a  great  liking,  a  sentiment  that  has  continued  since  that  time. 
Tlie  chamois  likewise  made  court  to  the  goat,  and  this  rivalry,  together 
with  daily  sipiabbles  at  the  feeding  trough,  made  the  musk  ox  and  the 
chamois  sworn  enemies.  This  enmity  has  grown  greater  and  greater 
and  has  ha«l  the  most  favorable  effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  musk 
ox.  In  order  to  follow  and  fight  his  quick-footed  enemy  he  has  to 
run,  and  thereby  gets  the  necessary  daily  exercise.  The  chamois  as 
a  rule  attacks,  like  a  robber,  from  l)ehind.  In  this  way  he  succeeded 
ill  the  autumn  of  l!t(H  in  butting  his  enemy,  inflicting  a  bloodj'  wound 
upon  his  hind  leg.  As  a  punishment  l)oth  of  the  horns  of  Jhe  chamois 
were  tipped  with  sheaths,  which,  however,  have  now  become  unneces- 


"  Bcyiiies  thtwe  there  were  brought  into  Troinsil,  since  Ihe  36th  of  August,  1W3, 
liy  a  Xorwegian  hunter,  5  more  calves  of  1903—1  male  and  4  females — wliich  arc  al 
pnvent  (September  23)  thriving  well,  but  are  held  at  a  high  price.  See  also  the 
jMBitwript  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

h-Sfc  Df-r  ZoiilogiHche  Garleti,  HH)1,  p.  IWi  W  ett).  ^ 
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mry,  as  in  the  spring  of  1903  the  ohamoia  attacked  his  companion  so 
boldly  and  vigorouslj  that  he  broke  off  the  tips  of  both  horns,  and  yet 
he  is  just  as  warlike  as  ever. 

Originally  the  ground  within  the  inclosure  was  partly  overgrown 
with  grass  and  partly  covered  with  gravel.  The  hoofs  of  the  musk 
ox  were  not  sufficiently  worn  upon  this  soft  ground,  and  they  had 
to  be  cut  and  trimmed.  The  last  cutting  took  place  on  September  24, 
litOl,  when  the  animal  was  a)>out  sixteen  months  old.  Each  time  he 
had  to  be  bound  and  thrown  down,  and  as  the  projecting  horns  might 
be  injured  and  such  violent  measures  also  made  the  animal  yet  more 
untamable,  quite  shai-p  stone-n  were  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the 
inclosure  in  order  to  make  it  similar  to  that  of  east  Greenland.  This 
was  apparently  a  goo*l  method,  for.  since  then^  the  hoofs  have  been 
worn  off  sufficiently  and  in  a  natural  manner  by  daily  moving  about 
upon  the  hard  ground.  Our  pictures  (pi.  iv,  figs.  1,  2)  show  the  last 
cutting,  Septeml>er  24,  1901.  In  the  first  picture  the  musk  ox  is  seen 
with  a  noo.'^  about  his  nose  and  his  legs  tied  togettier.  A  keeper 
holds  his  head  down  by  grasping  his  right  horn.  To  the  left  stands 
Professor  Sand,  of  the  veterinary  school,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 
In  fig.  2  the  professor  is  seen  ))ending  over  the  animal  while  busy 
cutting  the  hoofs. 

The  food  of  the  musk  ox  consists  of  ground  oats  and  wheat  bran, 
with  a  very  little  white  bread  cut  in  pieces,  besides  hay  (grass  in  sum- 
mer) and  willow  and  elm  branches  throughout  the  year.  He  eat-s  not 
only  the  leaves,  but  is  especially  fond  of  the  bark,  which  he  strips  from 
even  quite  small  branches,  less  than  a  centimeter  in  diameter.  Tannic 
acid  is  as  necessary  for  the  digestion  of  the  musk  ox  as  it  is  for  the 
mofxse.  His  droppings  are  globular,  like  those  of  deer,  goats,  and 
sheep. 

fhe  quantity  of  food  taken  can  not  be  determined  because  the 
chamois  and  the  goat  are  fed  together  with  htm.  Yet  he  takes  care  to 
preserve  for  himself  his  favorite  parts — that  is  to  say,  the  branches. 
The  musk  o.^  docs  not  drink  much  and  is  in  the  habit  of  putting  his 
feet  into  the  drinking  water;  possibly  inherited  from  a  habit  of  cool- 
ing the  foot  in  molting  snow  water. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  famous  arctic  explorer 
Grecly  captured  4  musk  cal\'es  as  long  ago  as  1881-1884,  at  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  north  of  (ireat  Bear  Sea,  It  was,  however,  impossible 
fur  him  to  provide  food  for  them  and  take  them  with  him. 

In  March,  1808,  Mr.  C,  J,  Jones  fitted  out  a  small  expedition  to  the 
ban-en  lands,  a  portion  of  arctic  North  Ameriv'a.  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  musk  calves.  He  succeeded  in  taking  5  of  them,  which  he 
and  his  white  companions  drove  southward.  For  two  days  and  two 
nights  they  were  obstinately  pursued  by  arctic  wolves,  who  wished  to 
snatch  their  booty  from  them.     When  at  last  they  got. rid  of  the 
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FiQ.  7.— Musk  Ox  \h  Copenhagen,  3  Years  Old,  June,  1903. 


Fio.  8.— Yak  Cow  and  Calf. 
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FtQ.  9.— PREPAHING  TO  CUT   HOOFS  OF  MUSK  OX  IN  COPENHAQEN,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1901. 


Fig.  10,— Surgeon  Perfoamimg  the  OPERAXtON. 


PiQ.  1 1 .— Two-vEAR-OLO  Mu3K  Ox,  NEW  YORK  Zoological  Gardens,  August,  1902. 
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wolves  they  fell  asleep,  exhausted,  and  when  they  awoke  they  found 
that  some  Indians  had  killed  all  their  i^Ives,  having  the  superstitious 
fear  that  all  the  musk  oxen  would  leave  tlie  country,  following  after 
their  stolen  comrades. 

These  two  fruitless  attempts  had  considerably  diminished  the  interest 
taken  by  the  Yankees  in  these  aninialt*  when  it  was  again  excited  by 
the  news  of  the  fortunate  capture  made  by  the  Norwegians. 

During  the  winter  of  l'J()0-l,  an  American  whaler,  Capt  H.  11. 
Bodiish,  was  forced  to  pass  the  winter  on  the  North  American  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  In  March,  1901,  he  sent  ashore  a  part  of  his  force, 
accompanied  by  Eskimo  hunters.  At  a  distance  of  30  English  miles 
from  the  coast  they  encountered  a  herd  of  musk  oxen  with  4  calves. 
They  succeeded  in  capturing  all  4,  but  unfortunately  2  of  them  were 
almost  immediately  killed  by  the  sledge  dogs.  The  two  surviving 
ones  were  tied  fast  upon  two  sledges,  taken  to  the  coast  and  got  safely 
on  board  ship.  The  dogs  succeeded,  however,  in  killing  still  another 
and  only  the  last  one,  a  heifer  calf,  survived.  It  was  fed  with  ship's 
biscuit,  willow  twigs,  and  grass  collected  on  the  coast,  and  at  last  it 
was  safely  brought  to  San  Francisco.  The  owner  a»ked  $3,000  for  it 
(about  11,000  kroner  or  12,000  marks),  but  found  no  purchaser  at  that 
high  price.  Concerning  this  matter  so  many  telegrams  were  exchanged 
that  the  shares  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  straight- 
way rose  in  value!  Finally  a  wealthy  man  purchased  the  calf  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  New  York  Zoological  Park.  On  March  12,  1902,  one 
year  after  it  was  taken,  it  arrived  there.  A  short  time  after  it  was 
photographed,  and  our  picture  shows  how  it  appeared  when  alraut  2 
years  old.  Its  horns  then  measured  10  inches  {24  centimeters)  taken 
along  the  curvature. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  cow,  taken  from  the  western  part  of  the 
continent,  has  itself  a  light  spot  upon  its  forehead,  the  specific  charac- 
ter that  Lydekker  has  assigned  to  the  so-called  (hnhos  war'tli,  and  that 
is  especially  thought  to  distinguish  the  musk  oxen  of  ca,st  Greenland 
from  those  of  the  continent,  which  are  not  usually  so  marked.  This 
specific  character  does  not,  therefore,  api>ear  to  be  constant.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  size  and  character  of  the  light  spots  on  the 
foi-eheads  and  backs  of  individuals  of  the  .same  region  and  the  same  age 
are  subject  to  much  variation.  This  has  already  Ijeen  placed  beyond 
doul>t  by  the  experienced  Danish  zoologist,  Herluf  Winge,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  the  mammals  of  Greenland.  In  connection  with 
this  there  may  also  be  mentioned  Dr.  J,  A.  Allen's  article  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  New  Y^ork  Zoological  Park  did  not  long 
enjoy  this  rare  animal.     In  August  he  was  taken  with  an  inflammation 
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of  the  luQgs,  and.  after  an  illness  of  a  week,  died  in  spite  of  all  the 
effort-i  of  the  veterinary  surgeons. 

A  month  later  Pearv  brought  to  the  park  a  small  calf  which  he  had 
captured  in  northeast  (iroenland.  It  died  three  weeks  afterwards 
because  of  an  al>HceHs  on  the  back,  which  had  doubtless  arisen  from  a 
small  wound  unobserved  under  the  thick  fur.  We  have  here  a  case 
similar  to  that  of  one  of  the  calves  brought  to  .Temtland  in  VMM. 

But  our  antipodes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  may  con- 
sole themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  possess  the  only  musk 
oxen  that  are  at  present  living  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  globe.  We 
rightly  say  at  present,  for  how  long  will  this  self-supporting  animal 
be  able  to  prolong  its  life  and  propagate  its  race,  even  in  the  desolate 
and  inhospitable  regions  to  which  it  has  \teen  driven?  How  long, 
indeed?  The  insatiable  enemies  of  the  musk  ox,  the  ai-ctic  wolf  and 
man— the  most  i-avening  wolf  of  all  creation — follow  on  his  tracks 
and  incessantly  thin  his  ranks.  V  nfortunately,  the  ice  does  not  always 
protect  the  east  coast  of  (Ireenland  against  the  landing  of  hunters  as 
well  as  it  did  in  1901  and  l!t02. 

We  hope  that  the  attempts  at  acclimatization  which  are  now  lieing 
made  in  Sweden,  at  the  instance  of  Professor  Nathorst,  will  l>e 
crowned  with  success.  That  excellent  naturalist  and  unwearied  arctic 
explorer  conceived  the  idea  that  the  musk  ox  might  be  domesticated 
and  his  extraordinarily  line  wool  utilized.  The  impetuous  temper  of 
the  animal  will,  however,  prolrably  make  such  an  undertaking  verj- 
onerous;  at  any  rate,  nmch  patience  and  the  work  of  several  genera- 
tions will  be  required  for  its  success. 

PoSTSCRiiT. — Professor  Nathoi'st  states,  April  7,  1901,  that  of  the 
pair  caught  by  Kolthoff  the  cow  died  in  the  autumn  of  1903  of  a  liver 
complaint  (intestinal  worms),  upon  which  the  bull  was  taken  to 
Jemtland  to  be  bred  with  the  cow  left  there.  Together  with  this 
decrease  of  the  nunilwr  of  musk  oxen  in  Europe  we  can  report  an  aug- 
mentation, an  the  Norwegians  have  been  successful  again.  Oapt.  Johan 
Thjeldson,  of  the  steamer  Laura,  belonging  to  Magnus  K.  Gicever, 
brought  home  to  TromsO  at  the  end  of  August,  1903,  5  live  musk 
calves.  These  were  alt  eaught  in  east  Greenland.  The  tirst  one  wa* 
caught  in  the  Musk  Ox  Hay.  where  Kolthoff  in  1900  had  found  a  nitm- 
ber  of  oxen,  and  where  now  they  met  with  only  half  a  score.  At  Cape 
Graah  they  came  across  a  flock  with  3  calves,  ilaving  destroyed  the 
adult  animals,  they  caught  the  calves  in  nets.  One  of  them,  however, 
bad  l>een  grazed  in  the  belly  and  died  a  few  days  after.  At  Mackenzie 
liay  they  caught  2  more  calves.  These  5  animals  (1  bull  and  4  heifers) 
were  placed  in  a  paddock  at  TromsO,  One  of  them  was  smaller  than 
the  othei-s  and  rather  delicate.  She  died  in  November,  whereas  the 
otherswere  getting  on  well.  Unfortunately,  oneof  the  heifers  strangled 
itself  later  on  in  'o  get  out  of  the  paddock.     The  young 
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bull's  legs  are  said  to  be  bad,  possibly  from  rheumatisai,  owin^  to  the 
moist  climate.  The  musk  ox  in  Copenhagen  also  suffered  from  that 
the  first  autumn.  He  is  getting  on  splendidly,  but  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  sign  of  interest  in  any  of  the  females  (yak  cow  and 
Frisian  sheep)  proffered  him. 

One  of  the  sunMving  heifers  from  TromaO  is  now  {July  15, 1904)  in 
the  garden  at  Copenhagen,  having  boon  secured  at  a  coat  of  3,000 
kroner,  so  that  at  present  the  garden  has  the  unique  distinction  of 
possessing  a  pair  of  these  animals.  Unfortunately  the  female  is  yet 
too  young  for  breeding.  The  other  heifer  is  in  the  zoological  garden 
at  Hamburg. 

From  recent  information  it  appears  that  there  remains  in  Sweden 
but  one  specimen,  a  cow  born  in  1900,  and  that  the  bull  in  Norway 
has  also  succumbed. 
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FROZEN  MAMMOTH  IN  SIBERIA." 


By  O.  F.  Hehz. 


[Al)out  the  middle  of  April,  1901,  the  Imperiul  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  informed  by  V.  N.  Skripitsin,  governor  of 
Yakutsk,  of  the  discovery  of  a  mammoth  in  an  almost  perfect  state  of 
pre.'servation  frozen  in  the  cliff  along  the  river  Berezovka,  the  right 
tributary  of  the  river  Kolyma,  about  200  miles  northeast  of  Sredne- 
Kolymsk  (about  SOO  miles  westward  of  luring  Strait  and  some  60 
miles  within  the  Arctic  Circle). 

Thanks  to  the  courtesy  of  Finance  Minister  Witte,  16,300  rubles 
were  a.'^signed  for  the  prompt  dispatch  of  an  expedition  to  examine 
and  secure  this  valuable  find. 

O.  F.  Herz,  a  zoologist  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences,  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  expedition;  E.  V.  PHzenmeyer,  a  zoological 
preparator  of  the  same  institution,  and  D.  P.  Sevastianoff,  a  geolog- 
ical student  of  the  Yuryevck  University,  his  assistants.  The  expedi- 
tion started  from  St.  Petersburg  on  May  3, 1901,  and  its  chief  reached 
the  mammoth  region  on  September  9,  On  August  28  the  expedition 
was  joined  by  Mr.  Horn,  a  police  official  from  Sredne-Kolymsk.] 

Augunt  31-Sfpteiiibir  5. — Upon  reaching  Mysova,  on  the  Kolyma 
River,  I  was  informed  that  the  Cos.-*ack  Yavlovski  had  but  a  few  days 
previously  gone  to  the  mammoth  region,  about  85  miles  di.itant,  hav- 
ing underfitood  that  the  academy  expedition  would  not  reach  Sredne- 
Kolynisk  before  winter,  and  that  upon  his  return,  in  three  or  four 
days.  I  should  be  able  to  continue  the  journey.  Yavlovski  arrived  on 
September  3,  and  though  the  tidings  he  brought  were  somewhat  dis- 
couraging, there  was  yet  hope  for  success.  He  had  intended  to  visit 
the  mammoth  region  in  the  spring,  but  had  been  hindered  by  serious 
illness,  from  which  he  only  i-eccntly  recovered.  Were  it  not  for  this 
mishap  he  would  have  covered  the  find  with  stones  and  earth,  and  thus 
prevented  it  from  injury  by  rain  and   beasts  of   prey.     Owing  to 

"Kxlracts  IranslHU-d  from  report  of  O.  P.  Herx,  chief  of  tlie  expedition  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciencee  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  river  Berezovba  for  excava- 
tion of  frozen  manimotli.  Entire  report  in  KuBsian  in  Bulletin  of  tlie  Imperial 
A<.*lemy,  «t.  Petereburg,  April,  1902  (fifth  series,  vol.  xvi.  No.  4).  All  date*  are 
in  old  style.  /■-■  i 
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unfortunate  ciivumstanceH,  Yavlovski  tells  me  that  rains  during  the 
summer  had  washed  a  masa  of  earth  down  the  alope  in  which  the  mam- 
moth lies,  so  that  bones  were  torn  from  the  hind  part  of  the  body, 
the  entire  back  was  exposed,  and  most  of  the  head  skin  was  devoured 
by  bears  and  wolves.  At  the  first  examination  the  trunk  was  already 
gone.  Yavlovski  reported  that  he  had  collected  all  the  bones  lying 
about,  placed  them  on  top  of  the  animal,  and  covered  all  with  earth 
and  stones,  so  that  no  more  damage  would  be  likely  to  i-esult  before 
my  arrival.  As  he  saw  no  hair  or  wool  on  the  exposed  parts,  he 
thought  that  either  there  had  been  none  or  else  it  had  been  washed 
away  by  the  rains. 

I  am  very  soiry  I  could  not  see  the  Lanmt,  S.  Tarabykin,  who  dis- 
covered the  mammoth,  but  he  was  absent  at  this  time.  I  can  therefore 
give  the  details  of  the  discovery  only  as  related  to  me,  as  follows,  by 
Yavlovski;  Alwut  the  middle  of  August,  1900,  while  the  Lamut 
Tarabykin  was  chasing  a  deer,  be  found  a  mammoth's  tusk,  weighing 
about  166  English  pounds,  a  little  above  the  present  find,  and  continu- 
ing the  search  soon  discovered  the  well-preserved  head  of  a  second 
mammoth  protruding  from  the  ground,  upon  which,  however,  there 
was  but  one  tusk.  On  account  of  the  superstitious  fear  that  the 
Lamuts  have  of  whole  mammoth  bodies,  whose  excavation  they  believe 
produces  sickness,  Tarabykin  returned  to  his  tent,  about  15  miles  dis- 
tant, and  told  of  his  discovery  to  the  two  Lamuts,  M.  Tapchin  and 
V.  Dietkov.  These  two  men  visited  me  twice  at  the  place  of  discovery, 
and  after  persistent  inquiry  informed  nie  that  at  the  time  of  finding 
the  animal  the  skin  upon  its  head  had  already  partly  decayed,  and 
that  there  was  no  trunk,  or  "  nose,"  as  they  described  it.  The  Lamuts 
said  that  at  the  part  where  they  chopped  off  the  tusk,  on  the  daj"  fol- 
lowing the  discovery,  there  was  left  only  a  small  piece  of  decayed  skin. 
They  believed  that  the  head  had  been  exposed  for  about  a  year  before 
they  found  it,  but  insisted  that  they  had  never  seen  it  before,  as  it  was 
the  first  time  they  had  visited  the  place,  and  that  in  general  they  bad 
never  before  in  their  lives  seen  a  mammoth.  We  must  observe  that 
the  Lamut  Tapchin  was  over  90  years  old. 

At  the  end  of  August,  I'MO,  all  three  Lamuts  repaired  to  Kolyma, 
where  they  sold  the  two  tusks  to  Yavlovski,  telling  him  that  the 
smaller  tusk,  weighing  a  little  over  63  pounds,  belonged  to  a  mam- 
moth which  was  probably  still  in  the  ground  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  but  which  tliey  dared  not  touch.  The  Cossack  Yav- 
lovski, being  the  more  intelligent  man,  understood  the  importance  of 
this  discovery  and  agreed  to  meet  them  on  the  1st  of  NovembtT  and 
go  with  them  to  see  the  mammoth.  He  told  the  Lamuts  that  if  what 
they  related  was  true  he  would  report  it  to  the  Emperor,  which  might 
result  in  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  to  transport  the  entire  animal 
to  St.  Petei-sburg.     This  satisfied  the  Lamuta,  but  it  is  to  be  rejrretted 
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part  will  be  saved  by  bandaiges.  In  the  midst  of  the  yellow  isb-browo 
under  wool,  wbicb  in  color  resembles  tbe  summer  coat  of  a  young 
camel,  there  are  very  thickly  set  hairs  of  tbe  bristly  coat  10  to  12 
centimeters  long.  Tbe  color  of  this  hair  on  the  under  side  of  the-  leg 
'  may  best  be  described  as  roan,  while  that  on  the  outer  and  inner '»ide 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  forearm  is  dark  brown,  somewhat  ligrhterat 
the  ends.  Five  hoof-shaped  blunt  nails  could  also  l>e  tieen  at:the':end 
of  the  digits. 

The  wool  of  the  left  bind  leg,  varying  in  color  froCii  rust^brown.to 
roan,  was  not  so  thick  as  upon  the  fore  leg,  judging  by  the . lopsened 
renuuns  of  the  hair,  and  the  yellowish-brown  under  coat. was  here  a 
little  shorter.  The  length  of  the  ragged  end  hairs  varies  from  4'  to  liJ 
centimetei'3.  The  roots  of  the  hair  had  rotted  away  together  with 
the  epidermis. 

After  midday  we  dug  away  the  mound  of  earth  to  a  depth  of  2.4 
meters  on  tbe  right  side  of  the  mammoth.  In  tbe  mound,  lying 
tietween  the  upper  layer  of  earth  and  the  vertical  ice  wall,  roots  and 
other  parts  of  trees  and  also  bowlders  were  found  lodged.  Under 
this  layer  of  earth,  2i  meters  thick,  I  first  struck  water  ice  18  centi- 
meters thick,  caused  by  a  thaw;  then  a  thin  layer  of  earthj  under  this 
again  another  layer  of  ice,  and  then  the  right  fore  leg  of  -theuiammoth 
came  to  view.  The  wool  that  had  probably  covered  the  iipperlsideof 
this  leg  was  entirely  gone,  most  likely  torn  away  by  theilidin^  nrassed 
of  ice  and  earth.  The  same  was  true  of  the  wool  on  theotiiersidesbf 
the  animal.  '   "        '  .       '     '. 

The  right  fore  leg  was  so  placed  as  to  indicate  that'  the  mammoth 
after  falling  had  supported  himself  on  this  leg  while  sttcmpting  to 
step  forward.with  the  left  one.  We  concluded  that  while  in  this  standi 
ing  position  he  became  exhausted  and  died  on  this  very  spot,  and  that 
he  had  by  no  means  .been  washed  there  by  the  water  from  elsewhere. 
The  presence  of! a  thick  wool, shows  that  the  animal  vms  well  adapted 
to  ei^ure  cold,  and  it  is.improbable  that  he  died  from,  hunger^  for  a 
large  quantity  of  fragments  of '  food  was  in  his  stomach;  His  head 
faces  south. 

SepUinhet  IS.  — To-day  we  took  photographs.  I  searched  tbe.vicinity 
for  bones  of  other  animals  and  found  horns  of  tbe  northern  deer  lying 
altout  everywhere. 

Si-j>temher  i^. — In  an  effort  to  find  remnants  of  the  tnmk,  lordered 
that  the  mound  be  opened  up  farther  south  and  ftotitbeastward,  but  I 
did  not  find  them.  This  partwas  no  doubt  twcposed  before  the  rest 
and  had  long  ago  either  decayed  or  been  devoured.  I  examined  every 
shovelful  of  earth,  but  I  found  only  indefinite  fragments  of  very  "brit- 
tle hair,  and  that  was  all; 

Alwne  found  1.82  meters  to  the  south  of  the  right  cavity  was  sub- 
sequently determined  to  be  a  part  of  the  skull  of  a  nortbei-n  deer, 
™1903 40  Google 
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Aft«r  dioner  I  began  clearing  the  ice  away  from  the  right  side.  N^ear 
the  outside  of  the  right  fore  leg  the  ice  was  brownish  in  color,  with 
bubbles,  and  23  centimeters  thick,  and  27  centimeters  thick  over  the 
sole  of  the  right  fore  foot,  which  also  faced  the  south,  as  did  the  left 
hind  leg.  Beneath  1)oth  legs  there  wa^  a  layer  of  ice  3  centimeters 
thick,  which,  after  the  iinal  loosening  of  the  animal,  was  found  to 
extend  beneath  the  entire  body.  From  the  right  hind  leg  northward, 
in  the  direction  of  the  highland,  the  ice  ran  thicker,  being  at  first  54 
centimeters,  while  86  centimeters  from  the  sole  it  was  71  centimeters 
thick;  then  came  the  earth  layer.  The  ice  layer,  71  centimeters  at  its 
thickest  part,  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen, 
where  it  becomes  10  centimeters  thick. 

A  very  interesting  discovery  was  made  at  a  distance  of  13  centime- 
ters from  the  upper  edge  of  the  sole  of  the  right  hind  foot,  namely, 
the  very  hairy  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  subsequently  thawed  out  and 
examined.     (See  September  21.) 

Sepfentif}- 15. — The  snow  has  completely  disappeared  off  the  cliff. 
I  stopped  further  excavation,  however,  tn  order  to  resume  it  when 
my  companions,  who  were  left  behind,  shall  arrive  and  Mr.  Sevas- 
tiaiioff  can  make  the  geological  survey.  In  order  to  be  able  to  dis- 
member the  mammoth  after  severe  cold  weather  has  set  in,  I  am  diet- 
posed  to  build  over  the  animal  a  structure  that  can  be  heated,  and  for 
this  puipose  I  will  order,  one  of  these  days,  the  cutting  and  planing 
of  timber.  Meanwhile  I  covered  the  animal  with  tarpaulin  to  protect 
it  from  possible  snowing  under. 

St:pt''}iif/er  16. — During  clear  weather  I  made  a  trip  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  ea.^tward  of  here  and  brought  from  there  some  specimens  of 
mountain  flora.  I  append  a  sketch  of  the  Berezovka  as  seen  from 
there. 

Septeiiiher  17. — The  cliff  region  extends  along  the  loop  made  by  the 
Berezovka  and  along  the  deep  channel  of  this  river  a  half  mile  farther 
south,  where  it  gradually  becomes  lower.  During  spring  high  tide 
mai4seM  of  earth  are  detached  from  the  cliff. 

Furdicr  geological  research  will  determine  how  the  cliff  region  was 
formed,  and  yet,  although  I  am  not  a  geologist,  I  regard  it  my  duty  to 
here  express  my  personal  views.  According  to  my  opinion,  the  entire 
cliff  region  rests  upon  aglacier,  which  was  disintegrating  and  in  which 
there  were  deep  crevice:^.  The  water  that  flowed  down  from  the 
"taiga,"  or  from  the  neighboring  hills,  mixed  with  earth,  stones,  aod 
pieces  of  wood,  gradually  filled  these  crevice.s.  The  whole  was  later 
covered  with  a  layer  of  soil,  upon  which  a  rich  flora  doubtless  devel- 
oped that  served  as  excellent  food  for  mammoths  and  other  animals. 
Whether  this  flora  was  identical  with  the  present  flora  can  bo  deter- 
mined only  when  the  food  fragments  found  in  the  mouth  and  stomach 
of  the  mammoth  shall  have  been  examined  and  comrared  with  the 
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plantr)  1  collected  on  the  cliff.  The  upper  Uyer  of  earth  was  at  that 
time  probably  not  yet  everywhere  finii  enough  to  supiwrt  the  weight 
of  mammoths,  aod  probably  our  specimen  broke  through  into  a 
crevice,  which  would  account  for  his  position  and  for  the  fracture  of 
such  heavy  bones  as  the  pelvis  and  the  right  foi'eami.     After  falling, 
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the  mammoth  no  doubt  tried  to  crawl  out,  the  position  of  both  fore 
legs  being  peculiaily  like  that  of  an  animal  making  such  effort,  but 
the  injuries  were  so  serious  tliat  his  strength  gave  way  and  he  soon 
perished.  The  pit,  4  meters  square,  dug  with  the  spade  after  the 
mammoth  was  removed,  showed  that  the  ice  wall  must  be  quite  deep,^ 
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probably  reaching  below  the  channel  of  the  river.  At  a  depth  of  1,7 
meters  in  this  pit  I  found  ice  similar  to  that  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
ire  wall. 

About  HX)  meters  north  and  even  lower  than  the  mammoth's  grave 
there  is  an  ice  cliff  covered  hy  a  layer  of  earth  2^  meters  thick  and 
structurally  identical  with  the  upper  wail.  The  e.\posed  ice  is  hrown- 
ish  earthy  in  color  and  contains  numerous  air  bubbles,  some  of  them 
elongate,  averaging  2  to  5  millimeters  in  length;  others  spherical, 
averaging  li  to  2  millimeters  in  diameter.  Among  the  bubbles, 
which  are  often  connected,  there  are  thin  layers  of  sand  or  clay  that 
in  places  form  small  lumps.  Deeper  down  in  the  cliff  the  ice  becomes 
more  solid  and  transparent,  in  some  places  entirely  white  and  brittle. 
After  remaining  expo>ied  to  the  air  even  for  a  short  time  this  ice  again 
assumes  a  yellowish -brown  color  and  then  looks  like  the  old  ice.  The 
ice,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  foniied  from  melted  ice  and  snow  is 
always  transparent,  whit^,  and  hard,  and  on  account  of  the  longer 
vertical  air  bubbles,  which  attain  a  length  of  over  20  millimeters, 
aMSumes  a  streaked  appearance. 

That  the  ice  wall  was  fomied  from  snow  I  regard  as  unlikely, 
Iwscause  the  entire  mountain  faces  directly  east,  and  throughout  sum- 
mer is  subjected  to  the  sun's  i-ays  to  such  an  extent  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  snow  must  have  been  melted  by  these  rays  as  well  as 
by  the  heated  oia-ss  of  stones  of  the  neighboring  mountain  crest  Do 
we  not  see  here  before  us  primitive  or,  as  Baron  Toll  puts  it,  stone  ice. 
which  resulted  from  the  previous  glacial  period? 

It  is  difficult  to  presume  here  the  formation  of  a  glacier  valley  that 
could  have  attained  a  height  of  5(1  meters,  for  such  a  damming  of  the 
water  as  would  caur<e  the  formation  of  a  valley  can  not  be  admitted 
when  the  depth  of  the  lierezovka  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Septifiiiher  IH. — To-day  we  moved  from  the  tents  into  the  new- 
winter  house,  built  under  my  instructions  in  the  woods,  in  a  place  pro- 
tected from  the  northern  winds.  Toward  evening  we  succeeded  in 
establishing  ourselves  and  felt  quite  comfortable,  supping  near  the 
fireplace  in  a  well-warmed  room. 

SipteiiJjerl9.—\n  several  pits  in  the  earth  I  found  well-preserved 
parts  of  Bet'ila  nana,  which  no  longer  grows  upon  elevated  places, 
though  in  well-protected  spots  one  occasionallj'  finds  stems  about  a.s 
thick  as  a  man's  arm. 

The  timber  asssigned  for  the  building  of  a  house  over  the  manuuoth 
is  alreadv'  cut  and  prejiared  and  we  can  conmience  putting  it  \\\i  as 
soon  as  our  fellow-travelers  arrive. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  mammoth  is  in  a  froiten  condition,  tho 
stench  emitted  is  very  disagreeable. 

Sej^temher  20.— At  tbee\a<.-t  hour  of  my  ])rediction  Mr.  Pfizenmeyer 
arrived  this  afternoon  with  the  rest  of  the  transport  equipment.     To 
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fn}'  HUipriHe,  Mr.  Sevastmnoff  was  not  with  him,  tta  h«  returned  from 
Mysova  to  8redne-Kolyinsk,  together  with  Mr.  Horn. 

SepUi/'her  ^I.—To-d&y,  in  the  winter  house,  we  began  to  thaw  out 
the  tail  end,  which  we  found  on  the  14rth  instant,  hut  i^oon  stopped  the 
work  ti»  all  the  hair  threatened  to  fall  off.  This  tail  end  is  22  centi- 
ineteris  long  and  the  hairs  at  the  extremity,  penetrating  an  icy-eart)i 
ma^M.  are  10  centimeters  long.  The  hairs  stand  in  bunches  around 
(he  end  of  the  tail.  When  warmed,  however,  these  separate  from  the 
skin,  together  with  the  epidermis,  only  at  the  very  end.  Part  of  the 
hair  i.H  still  fast  in  the  skin.  The  hairs  on  the  basal  end  of  the  tail  and 
a  little  farther  down  are  dirty  yellow  ocher  in  color,  while  those  at  the 
distal  end  are  black.  The  thin  ends  of  the  hair  are  partly  broken  off. 
The  hiiirs  at  the  middle  of  the  tail  end  are  a  very  few  centimeters 
longer  than  the  others^  and  their  color  is  ooher  at  the  base,  then  black, 
and  at  the  very  end  passes  into  whitish. 

S'-j J femlie-r 'Jo.— The  building  over  the  mammoth  is  fast  advancing 
toward  completion.  As  we  proposed  to  build  this  structure  below 
the  upper  wall  of  the  skull,  we  removed  the  latter,  after  which  we 
could  take  out  the  remnants  of  food  from  between  the  molars  on  the 
left  side.  These  remnants  appear  masticatod  and  apparently  do  not 
contain  parts  of  pine  needles  or  larch,  but  only  fragments  of  various 
gras.s<'S.  The  imprint  of  the  tooth  crenations  is  well  preserved  upon 
the  food  bits.  There  is  also  a  small  quantity  of  food  upon  the  well- 
presorved  tongue,  but  I  ean  .secure  this  only  when  the  lower  jaw  is 
removed. 

The  most  devoted  mother  could  not  carry  her  child  more  carefully 
than  I  carried  these  fragments  of  antcdiluvial  fauna  to  our  winter  hut. 

When  the  Lamut-*  disirovered  the  mammoth  they  could  not  see  the 
fi-agiuents  of  food,  for  the  lower  jaw  was  then  still  in  the  ground. 
This  was  confirmed  by  Tarabykin's  companions,  whom  I  questioned 
closely  on  this  point. 

S/'jiteihlitr  ~6'.— To-day  1  took  the  principal  measurements  of  the 
mammoth  as  they  are  given  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  I  also 
collected  the  plants  that  are  partly  under  the  snow. 

S''2>itiiiher  '^S. — To-day  we  finished  the  roof  of  the  house  over  the 
inummoth. 

S'-jytt-mhcr  30. — Today  we  made  the  first  experiments  in  heating 
the  house,  and  the  arrangement  appears  to  be  excellent.  However, 
we  have  yet  to  build  u  wooden  partition,  so  that  the  animal  may  not 
be  exjwsed  directly  to  the  tire,  however  low  it  may  be.  But  in  order 
that  the  mannnoth  should  not  freeze  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  steady 
fire  day  and  night. 

Oniohei-  1.—Ah  it  was  foimd  too  dark  in  the  house,  a  second  open- 
ing was  made  near  the  door.  To  serve  as  window  panes  we  placed 
pieces  of  ice  in  both  openings  and  hung  an  elk's  skin  over  the^door.      i 
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(Miiiifr'B. — Wo  Iw^n  tliiw  day  t*>  clear  the  earth  away  from  the 
octripiit  and  back.  Doinjr  this  we  exposed  sevemi  broken  ribs.  We 
also  dug  up  sevei-al  lumbar  vei-tebrje  which  had  been  torn  out  by  wild 
beasts  or  else  forced  out  by  the  sliding  earth. 

Under  the  rightuiiddle  partof  the al>domen,  which  was  still  covered 
with  earth,  we  found  a  yellowish-brown  underwool  20  to  30  centi- 
meters long,  which,  however,  was  so  crumpled  and  mixed  with  earth 
that  we  saved  only  a  small  portion  of  it. 

We  also  collected  and  deposited  in  a  bag  the  underwool  and  bristles 
from  the  right  cheek.     The  latter  are  20  centimeters  long  and  broken 


Flu.  2.— View  of  ammmftih  Irani  I 
c-d^O.W  K.;  e-/-0.ffl"ii,;  6- 
lelt  lunleg  BDil  hair,  2.  The  Iclt  1 
cavHy.  6.  Right  loolh  caTily.  7. 
epiilcrmti.    11.  Skin, 


c  Boiitb.  Sept.  ■&,  1901,  distance  4.S  melera,  a  -  b  -  l.»  K.-. 
'-0.I4H.  (HOleot  loot);  A-f  "0,37  M.  (aaleof  foot).  1,  The 
lod  leg.  3.  Rlshlfore  Igr.  4,  Right  hind  leg.  B.  Lefttoolh 
M  Incldlon.    8.  Pan  ol  cbepk  skin.    9.  Eye.    10.  Under  akall 


off  at  the  ends;  the  color  varies  from  black  to  pale  blonde;  the  black 
hairs  predominate,  and  are  lighter  toward  the  ends. 

(MoherS. — After  removing  the  last  layer  of  earth  from  the  back, 
the  remains  of  fond  in  the  stomach  were  exposed.  The  latter  was 
badly  deeaj-ed.  We  could  not  continue  our  work  here  owing  to  the 
solidly  frozen  condition  of  everything.  After  dinner  we  removed 
the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  in  order  to  permit  the  access  of  heat 
from  the  fireplace  into  the  interior  of  the  body. 

(Miher  }f. — Befoie  noon  we  removed  the  left  shoulder  blade  and 
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part  of  the  ribs,  and  then  cleaned  part  of  the  stomach,  which  contained 
an  immense  quantity  of  food  remnants.  Tlie  weXU  of  the  stomach 
first  exposed  were  dark  coffee-brown,  almost  black  in  color,  and  were 
badly  decayed  and  torn,  even  where  they  were  not  injured  mechan- 
ically. 

In  the  afternoon  we  severed  the  left  fore  leg  between  the  shoulder 
and  forearm  in  hopes  of  saving  the  wool,  which  atill  clung  to  the  leg, 
and  which  might  have  fallen  away  during  subsequent  tliawing. 
iiesides,  this  amputation  was  made  necessary  by  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen. 

Octtjber  5. — ^To-day  we  first  skinned  the  left  side  and  expo-sed  several 
ribs,  which  were  mostly  very  well  preserved.  The  stomach  with  ifc* 
contents  is  becoming  more  and  more  exposed,  while  the  other  organs 
are  destroyed.  Then  we  skinned  the  head,  of  which  the  following 
parts  were  preserved:  The  cheeks,  the  right  eyelid  with  the  deep  eye- 
lash fold,  part  of  the  skin  from  the  sinciput,  three-fourths  of  the 
upper  lip,  and  the  very  well-preserved  under  lip.  This  latter  was  also 
beset  by  scattered  spines  or  bristles,  which,  however,  adhered  to  the 
ground  and  were  mixed  up  with  other  hair,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pick  them  out.  The  skin  from  the  head,  which  was  already  decayed 
in  several  places,  we  immediately  treated  with  alum  and  salt. 

In  the  afternoon  we  removed  the  left  shoulder,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, we  allowed  the  tendon  and  muscular  fibers  to  remain. 

The  flesh  from  under  the  shoulder,  which  is  fibrous  and  marbled 
with  fat,  is  dark  red  in  color  and  looks  as  fresh  as  well-frozen  beef  or 
horse  meat.  It  looked  so  appetizing  that  we  wondered  for  some  time 
whether  we  should  not  taste  it,  but  no  one  would  venture  to  take  it  into 
his  mouth,  and  horseflesh  was  given  the  preference.  The  dogs  cleaned 
up  whatever  mammotli  meat  was  thrown  to  them. 

The  layer  of  fat  beneath  the  skin  is  9  centimeters  thick.  It  is 
white,  odorless,  spongy,  and  readily  cut.  The  flesh  between  the  ribs 
and  skin,  as  well  as  the  membrane  under  the  ribs,  could  easily  be  pulled 
off  in  sepai-ate  layers  without  special  effort. 

The  skin  on  the  left  shoulder  is  19  millimeters  thick,  and  on  the 
right  side  23  millimeters. 

The  big  bunches  of  hair  that  stuck  in  the  frozen  ground  near  the 
lower  lip,  and  which  belonged  to  the  chin  and  chest,  are  36  centimeters 
long,  torn  as  they  are.  Estimating  the  broken-off  ends  to  be  one- 
third  the  entire  length  (based  on  the  thickness  of  the  hair  at  the  break), 
we  may  assume  that  these  hairs  were  approximately  50  centimeters 
long.  The  bristly  hairs  which  stuck  in  the  ground  immediately 
behind  the  lower  fip  are  black,  while  those  pointing  to  the  fore  legs 
are  ash-blonde  in  color.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pick  out  these  hairs  uninjured,  I  shall  save  the  entire  clod  of  earth  in 
a  frozen  state.  ^ 
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Of  lenj^th  similar  to  that  of  the  above-meDtioned  hairs  is  the  hair 
ahed  from  the  enter  side  of  the  left  shoulder  blade,  whicli  I  removed. 
Judging  by  the  remnants  of  the  separate  hard  bristle-like  hairs  that 
I  observed  on  the  skin,  thej'  were  of  the  same  length,  extending  per- 
haps along  the  back.  Beginning  with  the  destroyed  epidermis,  up  to 
the  very  ends,  these  hairs  are  ashy  or  pale  blonde  in  color.  The 
shoulder  bore  the  longest  hair  found  thus  far,  and  is  probably  what 
has  been  erroneously  called  the  mammoth  mane.  The  applicability  of 
thi.s  name  will  be  possible  only  when  it  shall  be  proven  that  no  other 
part  of  the  mammoth  was  covered  with  such  long  hair. 

The  hairs  upon  the  belly  are  reddish-brown  at  the  base,  chestnut- 
blonde  in  the  middle,  and  yellowish  at  the  ends. 

The  hairs  on  the  left  cheek  are  23  centimeters  long,  partly  chestnut- 
brown  to  black,  partly  blonde.  The  under  wool  is  not  so  thick  as  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  skin,  the  hairs  being  yellowish  as  everywhere 
else,  and  35  centimeters  long. 

The  bristle-like  hairs  of  the  spine  retain  their  elasticity  so  long  S6 
the}'  remain  in  the  fresh  air,  but  in  the  temperature  of  our  winter 
house  they,  hardened  instantly  and  became  very  brittle.  I  keep  every- 
thing, therefore,  in  the  fresh  air. 

Octfihi'r  6. — We  bandaged  the  left  fore  leg,  packed  it  in  hay,  then 
wrapped  it  in  sackcloth,  so  that  all  the  wool  will  probably  remain 
intact.  In  Sredne-Kolymsk  we  shall,  in  addition,  sew  all  these  things 
•  up  in  skins,  of  which  I  have  not  enough  here. 

From  the  stomach  we  removed  about  27  pounds  additional  of  food 
remains.  We  then  amputated  the  right  fore  leg  above  the  shoulder 
blade,  cut  it  open  down  to  the  forearm  and  removed  the  shoulder 
bono,  which  was  broken  in  the  middle,  evidently  injured  when  the 
mammoth  fell.  We  would  gladly  have  transported  the  leg  intact,  but 
for  its  too  great  weight  for  one  dog  sled.  The  flesh  and  fat  are  well 
preserved  and  will  be  packed  for  shipment.  No  hair  was  found  on 
the  outer  and  anterior  .sides  of  the  right  fore  leg,  and  from  the  under 
side  of  this  leg  I  succeeded  in  saving  only  what  I  found  in  beautiful 
layers  in  the  ice. 

I  collet^lcd  bitjf  of  blood,  which  I'esembled  small  pieces  of  potassium 
permanganate.  When  melted,  these  bits  turn  into  dirty  dark-red 
spots,  which  arc  easily  washed  off.  To  the  touch  they  I'esemble 
coar.-<e  dry  sand.  Similar  blood  occurs  also  between  the  stomach  and 
the  sternimi,  wheroius  blood  that  was  taken  from  above  the  sternum 
and  the  -shoulder  blades  had  a  bright  clay-yellow  color,  and  to  the 
touch  felt  like  chalk.  Separated  by  a  layer  of  cotton,  1  put  these 
two  kinds  of  blood  in  a  t>ag. 

The  st-ench  is  not  near  so  intolerable  as  during  the  first  two  days, 
passibly  because  we  have  grown  accustomed  to  it. 
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Octofi^  7. — ^To-day  wc  first  packed  up  the  riglit  leg  and  then 
resumed  the  cleaning  of  the  stomach.  Those  parts  of  the  stomach  that 
were  exposed  to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  tear  even  when  most 
cautioii-sly  touched,  exactly  like  the  membrane  beneath  the  ribs.  I 
succeeded,  however,  in  removing  from  the  Iwdy  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  stomach  with  its  contents,  which  I  take  with  me  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

In  the  afternoon  we  succeeded  in  exposing  that  part  of  the  body 
which  we  could  not  reach  before,  and  which  lay  all  the  time  in  the 
fi-ozen  ground.  This  part  was  9  centimeters  lower  than  the  left  fore- 
arm, and  13  centimeters  lower  than  than  the  sole  of  the  left  hind  foot, 
and  proved  to  be  the  protruded  male  genital,  86  centimers  long  above 
and  105  centimeters  long  below;  10  centimeters  above  the  urinary 
meatus;  the  diameter  of  the  fiattcned-out  penis  is  19  centimeters. 

Octohi'y  S.— The  more  the  hind  part  becomes  free  the  more  difficult 
becomes  the  work.  The  left  side  of  the  broken  pelvis  was  removed. 
The  flesh  beneath  the  pelvis  is  still  frozen  and  hard  as  stone,  just  like 
the  flesh  al>out  the  shoulder  blades.  Near  the  stomach  there  is  a  lump 
of  ice  which  we  must  remove  little  by  little.  The  cross  bone  or  sacrum 
was  found  intact. 

OctofH^r  9. — This  morning  we  cut  off  the  left  hind  leg  and  the  right 
hind  one  this  afternoon.  The  thigh  Ijoncs,  which  were  severed  with 
great  difl^culty  from  the  frozen  meat  that  surrounds  them,  were  so 
strongly  connected  with  the  tibia  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  all  these 
bones  out  together  and  dismember  them  the  next  day. 

The  color  of  the  hair  of  the  right  hind  femur  varies  from  rust- 
brown  to  black.  Best  of  all  preser\'ed  was  the  hair  in  the  skin  fold 
between  the  genital  and  the  left  hind  leg.  The  crumpled  hair  of  the 
under  wool  is  30  to  3.5  centimeters  long;  the  bristly  hair  is  32  centi- 
meters long.  I  saved  some  pathological  growths  from  the  right  shoul- 
der bone,  also  some  layers  of  hair  with  exact  descri]>tion3  as  to  their 
position  on  the  body. 

(Mi^>ir  10.- — After  removing  a>>out  270  pounds  of  flesh  wc  started 
the  raising  of  the  abdominal  skin,  which  turned  out  to  Ik)  still  quite 
bulky  and  which  we  had  decided  must  be  cut  up.  After  raising  the 
piece  of  skin,  which  weighed  alwut  470  pounds,  we  discovered,  to 
our  greatest  joy,  the  entire  tail  of  the  mammoth,  and  by  means  of  it 
explained  the  other  puzzling  point.  The  j<»y  that  possessed  us  at  this 
now  discovery  was  so  great  that,  lowering  the  skin  to  the  ground 
again,  wc  gave  three  loud  cheers.  We  could  not  decide  to  cut  up 
the  still  intact  piece  of  skin,  as  we  wished  to  be  able  to  bring  this 
interesting  object  Intact  to  the  academy. 

The  tail  is  short,  and  consists  evidently  of  %i  to  25  caudal  vertebrse. 
It  is  not  as  long  as  the  drawing  made  under  Von  Brandt's  supervision, 
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and  more  nearly  resembles  the  tail  drawn  by  Boltunoff,  though  it  is 
defective  in  other  respects. 

The  hard  bristly  hairs,  which  are  broken  off  to  about  one-third  their 
length,  indicate  that  the  end  of  tlie  tail  was  covered  with  long  hairs 
that  became  fastened  in  the  layer  of  ice  underneath  the  entire  body. 
These  hairs  were  drawn  out  of  the  ice,  however,  with  great  care. 
They  are  20  to  25  centimeters  long,  and,  like  the  bristly  hair  on  the 


h-<»0.S5  v.:  h-i=a.5Z  v.;  I-t-m^O.ll  M.;  tn~n=0.13  X.;  n~a=0.S2.  1.  The  left  fore  leg  and 
bolr.  2.  Rtghl  hind  leg.  3.  Under  wool.  4.  Abdominal  fold.  S.  LefMooCh  c&vlty.  G,  iDciEfon 
oflheni.  7.  Molttrleelh.  S.  Food  remnsnla.  B.  Tall,  10,  Shoulder.  II.  Ribs.  The  upper  dot- 
led  llaelndlcales  the  edge  of  the  skin  oD  the  right  side.  Thelover.  theporitloD  otIbeihlDof  (he 
abdomen  and  tatl.   TheMlllleB41cenUmelenloi>eithaD6.    1.9  melen  below  the  tall  h-m  pure  Ice. 

anterior  side  of  the  left  fore  leg,  rust  brown  in  color,  their  somewhat 
darker  color  being  due  to  deterioration  under  the  influence  of  damp- 
ness. Some  of  the  hairs  are  half  a  millimeter  in  diameter  at  the  base 
of  the  tail.  On  the  under  side  of  the  tail  they  stood  closer  at  the 
very  end  and  sides.  The  length  of  the  tail,  measured  on  the  under 
side,  is  only  36  centimeters,  while  its  circumference  at  the  base  b  3S 
centimeters. 
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The  width  of  the  anal  openiog  in  28  ceDtimeters,  and  the  length  of 
the  somewhat  drawn-out  skin  exteadJng  between  the  base  of  the  penis 
and  that  of  the  tail  is  1.32  met«rs. 

The  base  of  the  tail,  together  with  the  anuH,  were  located  41  centi- 
meters lower  than  the  under  side  of  the  left  hind  tibia. 

The  reason  that  Boltunoff,  in  his  drawing,  figured  excrescences  on 
the  fetlocks,  which  indicate  the  presence  of  rudimentary  metacarpal 
or  metatarsal  bones,  is  explained  bj  the  fact  that  the  mammoth  he 
saw  in  all  probability  had  just  such  a  mass  of  hair  at  the  bend  of  the 
leg  as  this  mammoth  found  on  the  Beresovha. 

October  11. — To-day  we  performed  the  last  operations  on  the  mam- 
moth, after  which  all  the  parts  were  brought  into  the  winter  house 
and  securely  packed  away  for  transportation. 
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SUMMARY    OF    GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE 
SPOUTING  AND  MOVEMENTS  OF  WHALES." 


By^MiLB  G.  Racovitza. 

To  avoid  repetition  in  the  description  of  the  habits  of  the  different 
species  which  we  have  observed,  I  propose  to  group  in  this  chapter  a 
certain  number  of  ideas  relative  to  the  life  of  the  whales  in  general. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  on  this  subject.  Many  questions  have 
not  been  answered,  many  even  have  not  been  asked.  It  will  there- 
fore be  aseful  to  sum  up  in  the  following  pages  what  is  known  on 
this  subject  and  what  I  have  l>een  able  to  observe  myself,  and  to  group 
the  questions  systematically. 

Whales  are  terrestrial  mammals  that  are  modified  for  an  exclusively 
aquatic  life.  The  whale  seeks  its  food  in  the  water,  but  is  obliged 
to  breathe  in  the  air.  From  these  two  facts  springs  all  the  very 
special  biology  of  these  creatures,  as  well  as  the  characters  of  their 
organization. 

My  most  numerous  and,  I  believe,  most  novel  observations  have 
had  for  their  principal  object  the  necessary  respiratory  movement<j  of 
whales.  These  movements  are  very  regularly  performed  and  vei"y 
characteristic  for  each  species.  The  greater  part  of  this  chapter  will 
be  devoted  to  them;  the  remainder  will  comprise  a  description  of  some 
other  movements  wbicb  have  no  bearing  on  respiration.  1  have 
entirely  neglected  their  reproduction  and  manner  of  taking  food, 
because  I  have  bad  no  personal  experience  on  these  matters. 

Respikatort  movements. 

The  respiration  of  land  mammals  is  accomplished  by  means  of  in- 
spirations atid  expirations  succeeding  each  other  at  obviously  regular 
intervals;  but  when  a  land  mammal  plunges  into  the  water  its  respira- 
tory rhythm  changes.  To  a  scries  of  rapid  inspirations  and  expirations 
there  succeeds  a  very  deep  inspiration;  then  the  respiration  is  sus- 
pended during  immersion.  Upon  returning  to  the  surface  the  diver 
makes  a  long  expiration,  succeeded  by  a  series  of  rapid  inspirations 


"Translateii  by  FrtMierick  W.  True  from  the  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  oi  the  Bdffim, 
Cetoltwy,  1!K)3,  pp.  5-19.  ,-.  . 
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and  expirations.  This  respiratory  rhythm,  which  land  mammals  utilize 
only  accidentally,  forraH  the  normal  rhythm  of  the  respiration  of  the 
whales,  and,  I  may  add,  of  all  terrestrial  vertebrates  which  are  modi- 
fied for  an  exclusively  aquatic  life  (for  example,  the  leatherback  turtle, 
the  water  snakes,  etc.). 

The  whale,  having  returned  to  the  surface  after  a  long  immersion, 
emits  then  a  prolonged  expiration,  makes  a  short  inspiration,  dives  a 
little,  reappears  to  breathe,  dives  again,  and  thus  many  times  in  suc- 
cession; then  be  makes  a  long  Inspiration  and  plunges  into  the  depths 
for  a  considerable  time.  I  will  now  analyze  successively  all  these 
movements. 

A. — BXFIRAnON,    OE   "  BPOUT." 

This  is  the  only  part  of  the  act  of  breathing  which  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  whalers,  and  they  have  given  to  it  the  special  name  of 
"souffle"  in  French,  or  "blow"  or  "spout"  in  English. 

1.  JTw  Tnoment  at  which  the  ^'spfnif^  w  produced. — Expiration  is 
produced  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  summit  of  the  head,  on 
which  the  blowhole  is  placed,  arrives  at  the  surface.  Therefore,  in 
general,  it  is  the  protuberance  of  the  blowhole  which  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  animal.  It  is,  moreover,  at  this  moment  the  most 
prominent  paii  of  the  body,  because  whales  have  the  faculty  of  pro- 
truding this  part  of  the  blowhole.  (I  have  proved  this  for  the  whale- 
bone whales,  and  it  is  probably  true  of  the  toothed  whales.)  The 
movement  of  the  protuberance  of  the  blowhole  is  very  rapid,  and 
Buchet  (1895)  is  the  only  one  who  has  pointed  this  out.  Whalers  told 
him,  indeed,  that  when  a  whale  blows  "the  blowhole  forms  a  very 
large  protuberance,"  which  disappears  when  the  animal  is  dead. 

In  Balsenoptera  rmisculvs  L.  (the  sulphurbottom)  the  median  region 
of  the  back  often  appears  before  the  protuberance  of  the  blowhole. 
In  the  sperm  whale  that  which  appears  first  is  the  dorsal  [humpt], 
act'ording  to  the  opinion  of  Beale  (1839),  who  appears  to  have  care- 
fully observed  these  animals.  As  to  the  porpoises  and  the  ziphioid 
wliales,  it  is  possible  that  their  blowhole  is  not  extensible,  but  it  is  also 
the  top  of  the  head  which  appears  fii-st  above  water, 

2.  Duratum  of  the  upout.—The  duration  of  the  spout  is  variable  and 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  whale.  The  large  whales  spout  longer  than 
the  small  ones,  and  the  first  spout  aft^r  sounding  is  much  longer  than 
the  intermediate  spoutings.  I  have  estimated  it  at  five  or  six  seconds 
tar  Balmnoptera  viusculus  L.  (the  sulphurbottom)  and  at  three  or  four 
seconds  for  the  humpbacks.  Beale  (1839)  mentions  six  seconds  for  the 
sperm  whale.  As  to  the  porpoises,  the  duration  of  their  spout  does 
not  exceed  two  seconds.  Whatever  the  length  may  be,  the  spout 
always  lasts  longer  than  the  inspiration.  I  will  return  to  this  subject 
in  connection  with  the  second  part  of  the  respiratory  act.^ 
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S.  Noise  of  the  spout. — ^The  noise  produced  by  the  spout  is  alao  very 
variable  in  intensity,  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  animal. 
Scarcely  perceptible  in  Delphinus  cUlphh  L.  (the  common  dolphin) 
and  its  allies,  it  becomes  very  loud  in  the  small  finbacks,  louder  still 
in  the  right  whales  and  the  humpbacks,  and  of  a  force  truly  extraordi- 
nary in  a  Balieru^tera  miiwmlus  L,  (sulphur bottom)  of  great  size. 
This  sound  h&a  been  compared  with  good  reason  to  the  noise  made 
by  steam  escaping  from  a  pipe  under  pressure;  from  a  brass  pipe, 
I  may  add,  because  very  often  the  spouts  of  the  finbacks  possess 
remarkable  sonorousness.  It  is  not  a  true  emission  of  voice,  because 
whales  have  no  vocal  cords,  but  a  simple  vibration  caused  by  the  expul- 
sion of  air  under  pressure.  The  effect  is  often  produced  even  in  man 
when  the  nose  is  for  any  reason  obstructed  by  foreign  substances. 
It  is  not  rare,  indeed,  to  observe  whistling  sounds  which,  with  a  due 
allowance  for  difference  in  proportions,  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
more  or  less  musical  sounds  produced  by  whales.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  I  explain  the  bellowings  so  often  described  as  occurring  among 
cetaceans.  I  ought,  moreover,  to  mention  that  among  certain  por- 
poi.ies  it  may  be  that  there  are  special  dispositions  of  parts  which 
produce  noises  in  a  constant  manner. 

4.  Form,  and  appearance  of  the  spout. — The  form  and  appearance  of 
the  spout  depend  much  on  the  force  with  which  the  air  stored  in  the 
lungs  is  expelled;  they  depend  also  on  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the 
animals  and  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Among  small  whales  the 
spout  is  invisible,  or  very  litUe  visible,  and  the  whale  must  exceed  at 
least  10  meters  before  its  spout  will  be  visible. 

The  appearance  of  the  spout  is  that  of  a  mass  of  white  and  pearly 
vapor.  When  it  is  calm  and  cold  and  when  the  whale  is  quiet  or 
moves  gently,  the  spout  rises  vertically  in  the  air  in  a  column  more  or 
less  slender  according  to  the  species.  The  right  whales  emit  a  very 
lai^  spout  and  the  finbacks  a  .small  one.  As  the  upper  part  of  the 
column  becomes  enlai^ed  the  spout  takes  tjie  form  of  a  very  much 
elongated  cone,  but  before  the  end  of  the  expiration  the  summit  of 
this  elongated  cone  spreads  out,  its  outlines  become  vague,  and  the 
terminal  part  is  transformed  into  a  sort  of  cloud.  At  the  end  of  the 
expiration  the  spout  detaches  itself  from  the  blowhole,  rises  gently  in 
the  air,  and  the  lower  part  disappears;  itseems  to  gather  itself  together 
into  the  upper  cloud,  and  finally  the  upper  cloud  also  dissolves.  This 
is  noticed  especially  in  the  case  of  the  first  spout  after  sounding, 
which  is  always  more  forceful. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  expirations  during  the  intervening  appear- 
ances at  the  surface  the  column  formed  by  the  spout  is  less  high,  the 
cone  which  it  forms  is  much  less  elongated,  and  its  duration  in  the  air 
is  much  less.     When  the  wind  blows  or  when  the  animal  is  in  rapid 
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motioD,  the  column  inclines  backward  and  takes  on  the  appearance  of 
a  glass  tear. 

Ancient  authors  often  figured  tlio  spouting  of  different  species  of 
whales,  but  these  figures  are  as  n^ve  as  false.  One  sees  that  these 
venerable  cetologists  believed  that  the  whales  threw  up  water  through 
the  blowhole,  because  their  figures  reproduced  conscientiously  the 
appearance  of  jets  of  water  and  fount«ins  gashing.  Baer  (1864)  was 
the  first  to  give  a  figure  obviously  exact  of  the  spout  of  a  fin)»ick 
and  of  its  transformations.  He  has,  nevertheleaa,  drawn  it  too  cylin- 
drical. In  reality  its  form  is  distinctly  conical.  Henking  (1901,  figs. 
1  and  )i)  has  perfectly  given  the  appearance  of  the  spout  of  a  Bul^- 
niiptera  phyialiia  L.  (common  finback),  and  the  inclination  which  ^le 
has  given  it  is  certainly  due  to  the  rapid  progression  of  the  animal. 

The  highest  spout  is  that  of  Balseiwptera  mv«cu/us  L.  (the  sulphur- 
bottom),  in  spite  of  what  Bawitz  (1900)  says,  who  only  attributes  to  it 
I  meter.  All  the  eyewitnesses  agree  on  this  subject,  and  I  estimate 
further  on  the  height  of  the  spout  of  this  animal  at  favorable  times  at 
15  meters  (49  feet). 

The  largest  spout  is  that  of  Balsma  mystwetm  L.  (bowhead).  The 
right  whales,  finbacks,  and  humpbacks  throw  up  vertical  spouts  in 
calm  weather,  the  sperm  whale  spouts  inclined  forward  at  135'^  (Beale, 
1839),  and  the  large  porpoises  a  very  short  spout,  also  inclined. 

One  reads  often  in  authors  that  the  spout  of  the  finbacks  and  the 
right  whales  i-s  double,  but  if  one  goes  to  the  sources — that  is,  to  the 
writings  of  eyewitnesses  and  not  to  those  of  compilers — one  sees  that 
nothing  is  in  general  less  proved.  Beale  (1839)  declares  plainly  tliat 
the  spout  of  the  sperm  whale  is  simple  and  is  distinguished  on  that 
account  from  the  spout  of  the  other  whales,  which  is  double,  but  this 
seems  to  apply  only  to  the  right  whales.  Thiercelin  (1866,  vol.  1), 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  conscientious  author,  declares  expressly  that 
the  southern  right  whale  throws  "a  double  column  of  white  vapor, 
more  or  less  thick,  which  rises  in  the  form  of  a  V,  of  which  one  branch 
is  shorter  than  the  other."    Other  observations  seem  to  confirm  this. 

It  is  otherwise  with  Megaptera  (humpbacks)  and  BalxnopUra  (fin- 
backs). Baer  (1864)  declares  that  he  has  observed  that  the  spout  of 
Bal ivmrpt/'rii  is  simple,  and  that,  moreover,  one  only  sees  it  double  in 
looking  at  the  animal  from  in  front.  Bawitz  (1900)  has  also  seen  the 
spouts  of  the  humpbacks  and  of  Balsemrptera  mnKcnlm  and  phtfatihm 
single.  Henking  (1901)  also  figures  it  single  in  B.  phymlns.  I  have 
alway.s  seen  it  simple,  although  humpbacks  and  finbacks  have  spouted 
very  near  to  me,  Iioth  front  view  and  in  profile. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to  do  here  with  an  a  priori  idea,  sug- 
gested hy  the  fact  that  these  whales  have  two  openings  in  the  blowhole. 
But  as  these  openings  ai"c  very  near  together,  and  as  the  diameter  of  the 
column  formed  by  the  spout  is  relatively  considerable,  it  seems  to  me 
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ditiicult  to  believe  that  the  spout  of  each  orifice  can  preserve  its  indi- 
viduality. It  is  not  possible,  then,  to  see  them  separately,  even  when 
one  obuervetj  the  animal  from  in  front,  the  only  position  in  which  one 
can  theoretically  distinguish  this  duality. 

5.  Nature  nfthe  njxmt. — ^The  greatest  uncertainty  has  reigned  for  a 
long  time  art  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  thrown  out  by  the  whales 
when  Hpouting.  Aristotle  (History  of  Animals,  viii,  2)  declares  that 
"at  the  Name  time  that  it  (the  dolphin)  takes  in  the  water  and  eject-s 
it  through  its  blowhole  it  has  a  lung,  through  which  it  receiver  the 
air  and  breathes."  The  real  nature  of  the  cetaceans  was  thus  estab- 
lished at  this  early  day,  but  at  the  same  time  also  the  idea  that  these 
animals  throw  out  water  through  their  blowholes.  Pliny  (Natural 
History)  did  much  to  cause  this  last  belief  to  be  adopted  by  citing 
some  definite  cases.  He  shows  the  "physeter  •  •  •  diluricm 
quandam  eructaiis."  (Liberix,  cap.  iv.)  He  even  mentions  having  seen 
a  killer  whale  fill  and  swamp  a  boat  with  his  spout, — -"quorum  unum 
(navigium)  mergi  vidimus,  reflatu  bellute  oppletum  unda."  (Liber  ix, 
cap.  vi.) 

Although  this  idea  is  absolutely  false,  it  was  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion, and  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the 
notion  al>andoned,  not,  however,  without  contest  and  without  its  reap- 
pearance from  time  to  time.  Thus  F.  Cuvier  (1838)  still  admitted  it. 
And  actually  even  Bruce  (1896),  who  was  the  naturalist  of  the  Balxna, 
maintained  it,  and  Dahl  (Henking,  1901,  p.  3,  note  7)  is  said  U>  have 
established  it  very  recently  in  the  case  of  a  cetacean  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  sperm  whale. 

So  far  as  I  know,  it  was  Fabricius  (1780),  the  conscientious  observer, 
who  first  expressly  said  that  whales  expel  only  air  charged  with 
vapor,  and,  following  him,  I  will  mention,  among  those  who  are 
authorities  in  cetology  and  have  themselves  observed  cetaceans, 
Scorraby  (18iO),  Baer  (1826  and  1836),  Beale  (1839),  Bennett  (1840), 
HolbOll  (E.'K^hricht,  1849),  Baer  (1864),  Thiercelin  (1866),  Brierly, 
Haglund,  Torrell  (Lilljeborg,  1866),  Scaminon  (1874),  and  all  recent 
cetologists. 

The  proofs  that  whales  do  not  expel  water  through  the  nostrils, 
but  air  saturated  with  vapor,  like  all  mammals  without  exception,  are 
many  and  of  different  kinds.  I  will  give  a  brief  summary  of  them, 
taking  notice  of  those  already  given  by  cetologists  and  adding  those 
derived  from  my  own  observations. 

The  spout  has  neither  the  form  nor  the  appearance  of  a  jet  produced 
by  water  escaping  under  pressure,  but  very  much  the  flocoulent 
appearance  of  a  cloud.  It  is  seen  that  this  cloud  is  blown  along  by 
the  wind,  like  ordinary  vapor;  it  is  seen  to  spread  out  and  dissolve 
in  the  air  and  not  to  fall  in  a  cascade  as  it  would  if  it  were  water.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  conscientious  observer  to  doubL  thei 
SM  1903 41  ^        " 
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reality  of  these  evidences,  however  little  he  has  witnessed  whales  blow- 
ing close  at  hand.  An  observation  of  thia  kind  alone  should  suffi<!e  to 
de<nde  the  question,  but  I  have  another  proof  furnished  by  a  more 
direct  observation.  On  January  28,  1898,  the  Bdgica  was  in  Charlotte 
Bay  (Gerlache  Strait).  We  were  surrounded  by  a  great  school  of 
humpbacks,  and  I  located  myself  with  the  phott^raphic  apparatus  on 
a  stage  which  projected  about  2  meters  over  the  gunwales  of  the  ship. 
One  of  the  humpbacks  came  up  suddenly  under  the  stage  to  spout,  and 
I  was  entirely  enveloped  in  the  animal's  expiration.  Under  these  con- 
ditioDs  1  was  well  situated  to  know  whether  the  humpbacks  eject  water 
or  air.  I  can  assure  Dahl,  Bruce,  and  all  who  persistently  remain 
followers  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny  that  there  was  not  the  least  bit  of 
WBt«r  in  the  expiration  of  this  whale.  I  was  struck  in  the  face  by  a 
warm  and  humid  wind  of  a  fetid  odor,  to  the  consideration  of  which  I 
shall  return  later  on. 

The  anatomical  structure  of  the  larynx,  of  the  back  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  and  of  the  blowhole  prohibits  the  expulsion  of  water.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  among  all  the  cetaceans  the  extremity  of  the 
larynx  is  prolonged  into  a  very  long  appendage,  which,  penetrating 
deeply  into  the  canal  of  the  blowhole,  completely  fills  the  cavity. 
This  arrangement  is  a  marvelous  adaptation  to  the  necessity  which 
there  is  for  whales  to  swallow  their  prey  under  water.  The  respira- 
tory organs  are  thus  completely  separated  from  the  digestive  organs 
In  the  back  of  the  buccal  ca\'ity,  the  food  passing  into  the  esophagus 
on  each  side  of  the  larynx,  while  the  water  or  the  substances  with 
which  it  is  filled  are  not  able  to  penetrate  into  the  larynx.  This  being 
established,  it  Is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  water  can  be  expelled 
through  the  blowhole,  which  is  completely  closed.  On  the  other  hand, 
one  asks  in  vain  what  may  be  the  force  which  could  project  this  water 
to  such  considerable  heights  as  are  observed  in  the  case  of  some  spouts. 
How  is  the  whale  able  to  produce  the  necessary  pressure  in  its  mouth  t 
The  conformation  of  this  cavity  does  not  permit,  in  fact,  a  complete 
closing  of  the  mouth  even  among  the  toothed  whales;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  water. 
The  whalelione  whales  have  in  the  comers  of  the  mouth  veritable 
gutters,  which  are  especially  well  developed  in  the  humpback  and  are 
useful  to  these  animals  in  expelling  the  water  in  which  their  food 
floats. 

Thus,  in  order  that  the  water  may  be  thrown  out  through  the  blow- 
holes to  a  great  height,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  previously  held  in  the 
lungs.  I  believe  that  even  the  most  fervent  partisans  of  Aristotle's 
ideas  would  recoil  before  such  a  supposition. 

But  there  is  one  case  in  which  a  liquid  is  thrown  to  a  considerable 
height  through  the  blowholes.  That  is  when  the  whale  is  wounded  in 
the  lungs.     In  this  case  a  jet  of  blood  is  often  thrown  toffrest  height. 
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This  phenomenon  is  not  peculiar  to  whalei^;  it  ia  presented  )>y  all  ani- 
mals whose  lungB  are  torn  or  for  any  reaM)n  filled  with  Iilood. 

Many  conacientious  observers,  however,  think  they  have  proved 
that  the  spout  sometimes  falls  in  drops  of  water.  Baer  (1864)  says 
that  Captiun  Eotzebue  has  seen  a  whale  spout  so  near  the  ship  that 
the  spout  spread  out  over  the  deck,  which  was  covered  with  little 
drops,  but  these  drops  were  never  sufficiently  numerous  for  the  water 
to  collect  in  a  stream.  Thiercelin  (1S6S,  t.  1)  rehttes  that  from  the 
spout  of  the  right  whale  there  fall  some  small  drops  of  "oily  matter^' 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  water.  Lilljeborg  (1866)  cites  Haglund, 
who  has  seen  drops  of  water  fall  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cloud 
formed  by  the  spout,  and  Torrell,  who  declares  that  a  little  water  fell 
from  a  spout  onto  the  deck  of  the  ship,  the  water  probably  produced, 
he  adds,  by  condensation  of  the  vapor. 

All  these  observations,  and  others  which  I  have  not  cited,  have  been 
made  in  the  polar  regions,  where  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  very 
low.  They  could  therefore  be  explained  easily  by  the  very  rapid 
condensation  of  the  water  containe<t  in  the  spout. 

Many  other  explanatory  hypothese-n  have  been  put  forward.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  animal  having  blown  before  the  protuberance  of  the 
blowhole  is  completely  emerged,  the  spout  draws  with  it  a  part  of  the 
surface  water  and  vaporizes  it.  Baer  (1864)  does  not  admit  this  view. 
Ho  observes,  very  justly,  that  whales  do  not  spout  until  the  blowhole 
is  out  of  the  water.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  an  experiment 
which  he  made  appeared  to  him  conclusive.  He  blew  under  water 
with  a  curved  tube  and  proved  that  the  water  was  not  carried  up 
except  when  the  orifice  of  the  tube  was  very  close  to  the  surface. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  experiment  of  Baer  demonstrates  just  the 
opposite  of  what  he  claims.  He  has,  indeed,  demonstrated  experi- 
mentally that  water  can  be  drawn  up  under  certain  conditions,  and  one 
can  hardly  suppose  that  these  conditions  are  never  realized;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  may  be  sometimes  realized. 
Baer  himself  figures  a  killer  which  draws  up  some  little  drops  of 
water  with  the  spout.  I  believe,  then,  that  such  occurrences  are 
possible. 

But  many  authors,  and  Baer  among  others,  have  proposed  a  differ- 
ent explanation.  They  also  believe  that  the  small  drops  of  water 
which  fall  from  the  spout  are  from  water  drawn  up,  but  derived  from 
that  which  accumulates  in  the  depression  of  the  blowhole.  Kawitz 
(1900)  combats  this  view  at  length  with  arguments  based  on  the 
obliquity  of  the  orifice  of  the  blowhole,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  slit, 
and  on  the  inclination  of  the  protuberance  of  the  blowhole.  1  am  of 
the  opinion  of  Rawitz,  but  for  a  reason  which  seems  to  me  better  than 
his,  because  it  is  unanswerable.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  blow- 
hole of  the  whalebone  whales  is  drawn  out  during  the  spout  tntp  a  i  ^ 
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conical  projectioD,  which  does  not  present  the  least  depression  in  which 
water  could  accumulate. 

Other  authors  have  attributed  the  origin  of  the  little  drops  of  water 
to  that  which  penetrates  into  the  tube  of  the  blowhole.  I  do  not  see 
any  impossibility  in  this  in  principle,  but  would  simply  remark  that 
the  seals  and  pen^ins  that  I  have  observed  close  at  hand  never  exhib- 
ited this  phenomenon.  I  do  not  see  why  the  nostrils  of  the  cetaceans 
should  l>e  less  well  organized  than  the  nostrils  of  these  animals.  I 
hardly  need  say  that  this  last  explanation  is  merely  an  hypothesis  which 
is  not  based  on  direct  observation. 

The  belief  of  earlier  authors  that  the  whales  spout  water  is  certainly 
based  on  defective  observations  and  on  the  blind  credence  which  was 
accorded  to  all  the  stories  of  Aristotle  and  Pliny.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  not  the  same  as  regards  modem  authors.  1  believe  that 
with  a  part  of  these  at  least  the  influence  of  an  a  priori  idea  has  been 
determinative.  To  explain  the  visibility  of  the  spout  of  the  large 
whales  in  the  polar  regions  is  an  easy  matter.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
show  that  it  is  common  to  all  the  mammals  which  are  found  in  those 
regions  and  that  the  phenomenon  is  observed  in  winter  even  in  tem- 
perate regions.  The  condensation  of  water  vapor  contained  in  a  state 
of  saturation  in  the  warm  expired  air  produces  a  "cloud"  (bu^) 
upon  contact  with  the  cold  air.  It  is  then  natural  to  associate  the 
spout  of  a  whale  with  a  normal  "cloud,"  only  that  it  is  larger,  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  animal. 

This  explanation  will  not  suffice,  however,  in  the  case  of  cetaceans 
whose  spout  is  visible  even  in  high  temperatures.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  sperm  whale  is  found  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  is  often  SO*^  C,  and  yet  the  spout  of  these  animals, 
although  Ie.'4S  considerable  than  that  of  the  large  polar  whales,  is, 
nevertheless,  perfectly  visible.  It  is  this  difficulty  of  explaining  the 
visibility  of  the  spout  of  the  large  whales  in  high  atmospheric  tem- 
peratures which  has  led  some  authors  to  affirm  that  the  spout  is  liquid. 

There  is  also  another  difficulty  which  presents  itself  when  one 
attempts  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  may  Iw  asked  why  the 
spout  is  not  visible  among  the  smaller  whales  if  it  is  a  simple  "cloud" 
(bu^e). 

Rawitz  (19<K))  seeks  the  explanation  of  the  visibility  of  the  spout  in 
tropical  regions  in  the  high  temperature  which  the  cetaceans  are  said 
to  possess.  He  says  on  page  94;  "The  temperature  of  the  blood  of  the 
large  whalebone  whales — I  believe  Kukentbal  or  Guldberg  has  made 
the  observation — surpasses  the  highest  fever  temperature  of  man." 
But  this  reference  is  altogether  erroneous.  It  was  Guldberg  (1900) 
who  published  the  work  to  which  Kawitz  referred,  and  from  this 
memoir  it  appears  very  evident  that  the  temperature  of  the  cetaceans 
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is  inferior  to  the  normal  temperature  of  man.  Indeed,  niu.scular 
or  rectal  temperatun^a  have  quite  indisputably  given  35,4-  C.  fur 
Balamoptcra  inuiiciihut  Corap.  (common  finback),  according  to  Guldberg. 
and  85.6'-'  C.  for  Delphlnm  A-fpAiM  Ciivier  (common  dolphin),  acconl- 
ing  to  Richard  and  Neuville,  and  the  temperature  of  the  liver  {the 
warmest  oi^n  of  the  body)  37.8''  0.  in  I'luH-xna  cf>mm>mi«  (harbor 
porpowe),  according  to  Davy.  Guldbei^  states  on  page  69:  "  \\'e 
may  therefore  regard  a  temperature  of  from  JMJ'-  to  ZT^  C.  aa  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  cetaceans  rather  than  38"'  to  SD-^  C."  He 
means  the  temperature  of  the  liver,  which  is  certainly  higher  than 
that  of  the  lungs  and  of  the  air  which  is  contained  in  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  cetaceans  is  sensibly  inferior 
to  that  of  man,  it  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  majority  of  land 
mammals,  which  have  a  temperature  vai-ying  around  31'*  C.  This 
^rees  perfectly  with  what  I  have  found  for  the  seals  and  penguins 
(Racovitza,  lOOO,  p.  2iHj),  animals  in  all  points  comparable  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view. 

I  would  therefore  place  in  opposition  to  the  assertions  of  tiawitz 
this  general  law:  The  temperature  of  mammals  and  birds  modified  for 
an  aquatic  life,  in  which  the  l>ody  is  surrounded  by  an  insulating  layer 
of  fat,  is  inferior  to  the  temperature  of  their  terrestrial  allies.  These 
aquatic  animals  do  not  produce  more  heat  wherewith  to  counteract  the 
cold  of  the  medium  which  they  inhabit,  but  they  lose  less.  The  fat 
which  envelopes  them  prevent*  the  loss  of  heat  to  such  an  extent  that 
a  seal  which  has  been  dead  for  twenty-four  hours  and  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  —20°  0.  has  the  viscera  stil)  warm  (Racovitza,  litOO,  p. 
207),  and  a  BoliKnopt'/ra  si/ibaldl  (sulphurbottom)  three  days  after 
its  death  gave  'H'-'  C.  in  the  muscles  and  the  blood  (Guldberg,  1900). 

I  would  remark  here  that  the  fat  in  cetaceans,  seals,  and  penguins 
is  not  reserve  matter,  as  in  terrestrial  mammals,  but  a  veritable  organ 
of  defense  against  cold,  and  I  shall  support  with  proofs,  in  a  memoir 
which  1  have  in  preparation  on  seals  and  [tenguins,  this  opinion,  which 
seems  a  veriliible  paradox — tliat  aquatic  animals  which  have  been 
almost  exterminated  on  a(^count  of  their  fat  are  lean  animals. 

The  explanation  given  by  Kawitz  is,  therefore,  at  fault,  and,  further- 
more, if  it  were  true  it  would  not  explain  why  the  spout  of  the  small 
cetaceans  is  not  visible,  since  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  their  I>ody  and  the  external  temperature  in  the  intertropical 
regions  would  he  sufficient,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  to  produce 
condensation. 

My  friend.  Doctor  Portier,  (-hief  of  physiological  investigations  at 
the  Sorbonne.  has  suggested  an  explanation  which  seems  to  me  a 
good  one.  The  effects  of  confining  gases  are  known  by  well-estab- 
lished physical  experiments.  All  gases  under  pressure  which  are, 
suddenly  liberated  undergo  an  instantaneous  reduction  of  temp^u-a-i  ^ 
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ture,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  phenomenoa  of  the  expiratioD  of  ceta- 
ceans can  be  compared  from  every  point  of  view  with  the  phenomena 
presented  by  gases  under  constraint  There  is,  in  effect,  a  vast  pul- 
monary reservoir  inclosed  in  a  powerful  thoracic  cage,  communicating 
with  the  exterior  by  an  orifice  much  reduced  in  comparison  with  the 
capacity  of  the  lungs,  and  this  orifice  is  opened  suddenly  at  the 
moment  of  expiration.  The  proof  that  the  air  is  expelled  under  strong 
pressure  is  that  the  spout  rises  to  a  very  great  height  and  especially 
that  its  emission  produces  a  harsh  sound,  so  characteristic  that  all 
authors  have  compared  it  to  the  escape  of  steam  under  pressure. 

This  idea  of  Portier's  seems  to  me  to  explain  admirably  all  the 
peculiarities  of  the  spout;  thus,  the  spout  of  the  small  whales  is  not 
seen  because  their  muscular  power  is  feeble  and  the  air  escapes  under 
a  minimum  pressure.  The  expiration  which  follows  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  whale  after  sounding  is  more  forceful  than  the  others, 
because  the  animal  at  the  moment  of  diving  has  expanded  its  lungs 
more  strongly  than  for  ordinary  immersions  and  consequently  the  air 
is  under  a  more  considerable  pressure.  , 

I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that  the  refrigeration  consequent  upon 
the  phenomenon  of  restraint  is  the  sole  reason  of  the  visibility  of 
the  spout.  It  is  neecs.tary  to  make  a  distinction.  In  the  Tropics  it  is 
certain  that  the  condensation  of  the  vapor  is  due  solely  to  refrigera- 
tion caused  by  restraint,  but  in  the  polar  regions  the  phenomenon  of 
the  bu^e  complicates  the  ^uses  of  this  appearance. 

6.  Odor  of  the  »]?out. — As  I  have  already  remarked  in  another 
place  (p.  632),  the  odor  of  the  spout  of  the  humpback  is  nauseating, 
and  confirmation  of  this  observation  will  be  found  in  Baer  (1864), 
Lilljeborg  (1866),  Jouan  (1883),  and  other  authors  whom  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  cite  here.  Jouan  (1882,  p.  12)  remarks,  indeed,  that  this  is 
observed  especially  among  the  large  species  of  cetaceans,  and  that  the 
spout  of  the  sperm  whale  is  particularly  fetid,  as  it  provokes  nausea 
and  "produces  the  effect  of  a  blister  on  the  skin,"  I  leave  to  this 
author  the  entire  responsibility  of  this  last  assertion,  and  would  recall 
simply  that  the  fetidness  of  the  spout  is  habitual  in  the  large  whales 
and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  humpbacks. 

I  have  attributed  this  bad  odor  somewhat  rashly  to  the  bodies  of 
the  animals  which  have  dcTOmpo-sed  in  the  whalebone  of  the  baleen 
whales,  a  fact  often  observed.  Fishes  found  in  the  mouth  of  Balx- 
noptera  pliysaJvn  (common  finback)  in  process  of  decomposition  have 
been  cited,  but  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  this  tiypothesis  can  not  be 
applied  to  the  sperm  whale,  which  is  without  whalebone,  it  is  also 
incompatible  with  the  armngoment  of  the  respiratory  canal,  which  is 
coraplet^dy  isolatt^d  from  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  look  for  the  so^  "  '   '  "tion  in  the  respiratory  appa- 

ratus itself.  ^-~  I 
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B. — IM8PIRATION. 

Inspiration  is  effected  immediately  after  expiration,  without  an 
inteiral.  The  protuberance  of  the  blowhole  is  always  the  only  part 
which  appears  at  the  moment  on  the  surface,  but  its  form  is  now  quite 
different.  The  orifice  in  the  whalebone  whales,  instead  of  being  situ- 
ated on  the  conical  eminence  as  it  is  during  expiration,  is  now  wide 
open  and  the  protuberance  of  the  blowhole  is  so  much  flattened  as  to 
be  confounded  with  the  regular  contours  of  the  head.  This  disposi- 
tion is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  photographs  [not  here  reproduced]. 
In  the  toothed  whales  the  modification  is  less,  but  the  orifice  of  the 
blowhole  must  be  wider  open  than  during  expiration. 

The  duration  of  the  inspiration  is  always  less  than  that  of  expira- 
tion, which  can  be  readily  understood.  During  expiration  the  orifice 
.of  the  blowhole  is  small,  and  the  air,  though  projected,  it  is  true,  with 
violence,  is  expelled  in  a  column  of  small  diameter.  During  the 
inspiration,  on  the  contrary,  the  orifice  is  wide  open  that  the  air  may 
be  taken  in  suddenly.  The  whale  has  probably  acquired  this  faculty 
of  very  rapid  inspiration  in  order  that  it  may  be  exposed  for  a  less 
time  to  the  penetration  of  water  into  the  respiratory  apparatus. 

I  have  been  able  frequently  to  confirm  this  extreme  rapidity  of 
inspiration  in  the  finbacks,  the  humpbacks,  and  the  porpoises,  and 
many  accurate  writers  have  noted  it  as  well  as  myself.  Thiercelin 
(1866,  vol.  1)  states  that  among  all  the  cetaceans  "  the  expiration  is 
very  much  longer  than  the  inspiration."  and  again,  "  but  in  all  cases, 
as  soon  as  this  operation  has  ceased,  the  blowhole  appears  to  sink  so 
much  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  that  the  animal  needed  to  inspire  in 
order  not  to  suppose  that  it  confined  itself  to  the  first  phase  of  its 
function  [of  breathing]."  Henking  (1901)  has  observed  among  the 
sulphur  bottoms  {B.  muaculm)  that  "the  inspiration  plainly  follows 
[the  expiration]  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  the  sounding  of  the 
whale  occurs  very  quickly  after  the  projection  of  the  spout."  Bcale 
(1839)  sayij  that  immediately  after  the  sperm  whale  has  blown  the 
inspiration  takes  place  very  quickly,  because  the  snout  descends. 
Kukenthal  (1903)  also  maintains  from  theoretical  considerations,  on 
which  I  do  not  wi^h  to  insist,  that  the  inspiration  mu^^t  be  very  short. 

But  Kawitz  (1900,  a)  compels  us  to  give  attention  anew  to  his 
statements.  He  aswerts  that  the  inspiration  is  longer  than  the  expira- 
tion and  deeper.  On  what  does  this  author  rely  aw  the  basis  for  this 
statement?  It  can  only  be  his  own  observations,  but  one  can  con- 
vince oneself  as  regards  their  accuracy  by  running  over  the  lines  I 
have  devoted  to  the  humpback.  And  what  is  the  meaning  of  an 
inspiration  deeper  than  an  expiration?  Does  Kawitz  imagine  that, 
everything  considered,  the  whale  introduces  a  larger  volimie  of  air 
into  its  lungs  than  it  rejects?     He  denies  also  the  enlargement  of  the 
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orifice  of  the  blowhole  during  inspiration,  a  negation  more  unfortu- 
nate as  the  fact  is  undeniable,  and  he  accompanies  thie  opinion  with 
an  argument  which  can  not  be  admitted.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  this 
enlargement  of  the  blowhole  can  not  serve  to  accelerate  the  inspira- 
tion in  any  considei-able  d^ree  since  the  nostrils  remain  always  very 
narrow  compared  with  the  quantity  of  air  inspired.  Thus,  according 
to  Rawitz,  the  difference  between  the  volume  of  air  which  can  be 
taken  in  by  a  narrow  orifice  and  that  taken  in  by  an  orifice  ten  times 
as  wide  is  inconsiderable  1  I  leave  to  him  the  responsibility  for  such 
a  concluaioD. 

The  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs  of  the  large  cetaceans  as  well 
as  the  expirations  produces  a  certain  sound,  which  is  not  a  "voice," 
but  simply  a  sound  produced  by  the  strongly  inspired  air  passing 
through  the  relatively  narrow  orifice.  Sometimes,  however,  the  noise 
is  more  harsh,  resembling  a  dull  whistle,  and  with  proper  allowance  it 
resembles  that  produced  sometimes  in  the  nasal  canals  of  terrestrial 
anioials  which  are  clogged  with  mucus  or  any  foreign  matter. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  cetaceans  breathe  air  alone,  and 
that  they  are  as  much  inconvenienced  as  any  land  animals  when  the 
water  penetrates  into  their  respiratory  organs. 

C— THE   INTERMEDIATE   IHHER8ION& 

When  a  cetacean  has  respired,  as  seen  above,  it  dives,  executing  a 
rotating  movement  indicated  by  the  curvature  of  the  body  more  or 
less  extended,  and  thereupon  continues  to  advance  under  water.  There 
is  seen,  then,  at  the  surface  after  respiration,  which  has  been  indicated 
by  the  presence  of  the  protuberance  of  the  blowhole,  the  slight  con- 
cavity which  marks  the  rudimentary  neck  in  these  animals,  then  the 
back  always  convex  for  a  distance  approaching  the  posterior  extremity 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  species.  Thus  the  right  whales  show  a 
large  part  of  the  back,  extending  posteriorly  beyond  the  point  where 
the  dorsal  fin  is  located  in  those  cetaceans  which  possess  this  part.  In 
the  humpback  the  back  is  also  shown  to  a  point  behind  the  dorsal  fin. 
In  the  finback  the  dorsal  fin  is  not  shown,  but  the  sperm  whale  shows 
its  dorsal  hump  and  the  porpoises  their  dorsal  fins. 

The  immersion  of  the  animal  proceeds  from  in  front  backward, 
always  in  a  curved  line,  and  the  cetacean  disappears  without  liaving 
shown  its  tail  in  any  case. 

The  period  of  disappearance  is  longer  or  shorter,  according  to  the 
species,  but  never  exceeds  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  protuberance  of 
the  blowhole  reappears,  the  whale  respires,  shows  its  back,  and  disap- 
pears again.  The  number  of  these  intermediate  immersions  before 
sounding  varies  according  to  the  species.  In  general,  the  whalebone 
whales  execute  but  few,  the  toothed  whales  very  many.  In  all  ceta- 
ceans, however,  they  'zed  by  the  following:  (1).  The 
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expiration  and  inspiration,  reapectively,  are  shorter  than  the  first  expi- 
ration after  sounding  and  the  last  inspiration  before  sounding,  and 
these  respiratory  acts  are  less  deep;  (2)  the  interval  between  reappear- 
ances is  very  short;  {8)  the  animal  dives  only  to  a  slight  depth,  a  few 
meters  at  most,  and  generally  it  keeps  immediately  >>elow  the  surface; 
(4)  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  is  always  invisible;  (5)  the  whale 
during  the  time  it  remains  under  water  progresses  quite  rapidlj', 
usually  in  a  straight  line,  but  sometimes  in  a  circle  when  in  a  narrow 
bay  where  spa^^e  is  limited. 

The  object  of  these  movements  is  easy  to  understand.  Tlie  cetacean 
does  what  all  diving  animals  do.  Before  plunging,  for  a  very  long 
time,  it  makes  many  rapid  respirations,  which  permit  it  to  reoxygenate 
its  blood,  which  has  become  more  or  less  carbonated  sitice  the  la^it 
sounding;  it  also  permits  the  animal  to  surcharge  its  blood  with  oxy- 
gen for  the  succeeding  immersion.  It  follows  that  the  cetaceans  which 
make  the  greatest  number  of  ordinary  inspirations  before  sounding 
are  tliose  which  should  be  able  to  dive  deepest,  or  at  least  those  which 
should  be  able  to  remain  longest  under  water.  In  this  regard  it  is  the 
sjwrm  whale  which  appears  to  hold  the  record,  for  ifci  divings  inter- 
mediate iM-tween  soundings  are  very  numerous — 60  or  70,  says  Bealo 
{1839) — and  it  is  also  the  whale  which  remains  submerged  longest,  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  or  rarely  an  hour 
in  the  case  of  large  males.  The  long  submersion  should  be  verj' 
important  for  this  whale  to  enable  it  to  procure  its  food,  which  con- 
sists of  large  cuttle-fish,  animals  living  at  a  great  depth,  the  pursuit  of 
which  must  be  long  and  arduous. 

The  habits  of  the  bottle-nosed  whales  {IIi/pfrfiod')H)  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  sperm  whale,  and  the  number  of  immersions  intermediate 
between  two  soundings  is  very  lai^  among  them  also,  as  will  be  seen 
later. 


WTien  ihe  animal  has  its  store  of  oxygen,  it  makes  a  very  deep 
inspiration  in  order  to  carry  with  it  as  large  a  quantity  of  air  as 
possible.  In  this  also,  the  cetaceans  are  not  exceptional,  but  follow 
the  course  of  all  diving  animals.  The  back  of  the  whale  is  shown 
i  1)1  mod  lately,  much  higher  above  the  surface  than  in  intermediate 
immersions.  The  cur\e  formed  by  the  dorsal  line  is  very  convex,  the 
rotating  movement  more  prondunced,  and  the  back  disappears  from 
the  anterior  part  to  the  posterior  part.  What  follows  is  character- 
istic for  each  species.  The  right  whales,  the  humpbacks,  and  the 
sperm  whales  show  their  flukes  above  water;  at  this  time  the  head 
is  directed  downward  and  the  axis  of  the  body  obliquely.  The  flukes 
are  waved  in  the  air  two  or  three  times  and  the  animal  disappears. 
The  finbacks  do  not  show  their  flukes,  but  descril)e  a  strong  curve 
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approaching  a  circle.  The  porpoiaes  jump  out  of  the  water  and 
describe  an  elongated  curve  in  the  air,  descending  head  foremost,  with 
the  body  extended. 

The  whale  dires  at  once  obliquely  and  disappears  for  a  time  longer 
or  shorter,  according  to  the  species,  but  rarely  for  less  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.     It  reappears  and  spouts  very  powerfully  and  long. 

The  sounding  is  characterized,  then,  among  all  cetaceans  by  the  fol- 
lowing peculiarities  (1)  It  commences  with  an  inspiration  deeper  than 
any  other,  and  ends  with  an  expiration  which  is  also  rery  strong;  (2) 
the  posterior  part  of  the  body  executes  special  movemente;  (3)  the 
whale  dives  to  a  great  depth;  (4)  it  remains  there  very  long  before  it 
appears  again. 

E. — THE  TRACK. 

Every  time  a  large  whale  disappears  below  the  surface,  it  leaves 
behind  it  a  slick  (grasaeur),  which  is  especially  plain  when  the  wat«r 
is  but  little  ^tated.  This  "slick"  is  unquestionably  an  extremely 
thin  layer  of  oil,  which  spreads  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  gives 
it  the  well-known  mirror-tike  appearance.  This  fact  has  been  observed 
and  recorded  many  times  already,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
interpretation. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  the  origin  of  this  oily  sub- 
stance which  the  whale  leaves  behind,  for  anatomists  who  have  studied 
the  skin  of  the  cetaceans  (Delage,  1885;  Kiikenthal,  1889;  Rawitz, 
1899,  among  others)  have  proved  the  complete  absence  of  sweat 
glands  or  sebaceous  glands.  The  oil  can  not,  then,  be  derived  from 
secretions  of  the  skin.  Inthe  common  dolphin,  a  species  which  I  have 
examined  in  this  particular,  the  skin  is  entirely  without  a  trace  of  oil; 
it  is  perfectly  dry  and  does  not  leave  any  mark  on  a  well-cleaned  glass. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  oil  must  have  some  other  origin.  The 
following  observations  may,  perhaps,  put  us  on  the  track  of  the  truth. 
Thiercelin  (1866,  vol.  I)say8  regarding  the  southern  right  whale:  "Some 
little  drops  of  oily  matter  drop  from  the  spout. "  If  this  observation  is 
verified — for  it  can  not  be  admitted  without  hesitation — it  gives  us 
the  source  of  the  "slick"  mentioned;  but  another  observation  which 
I  made  in  Gerlache  Strait  appears  to  me  to  supply  a  more  plausible 
explanation.  I  noticed  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  among  the  fib- 
backs  and  humpbacks  of  the  strait,  some  irregular  masses  of  a  red 
color  Hurrounded  by  "  slicks."  They  were  without  doubt  the  excre- 
ments of  these  animals.  The  seals  and  penguins  had  similar  excre- 
ments, the  color  of  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  food  of 
these  animaU  consists  of  Eitphaiisia  (a  small  thysanopod  crustacean), 
which  is  abundantly  provided  with  red  pigment.  The  Euphaugia,  like 
all  planctonic  animals,  possesses  numerous  small  globules  of  oil  in  its 
tissues,  which  must  serve  as  floats  ••<  AMtmalg  which  pass  their  lives  Id 
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the  water.  Thi»  being  so,  the  waste  products  of  digestion  of  the 
mammals  and  birds  which  feed  upon  them  must  contain  oil.  It  is 
therefore  possible  that  the  large  whales  excrete  small  quantities  of 
oily  matter,  which  may  be  the  origin  of  the  "  slicks"  observed. 

Various  hotbhents  executed  bt  cetaceans. 

The  movements  thus  far  analyzed  are  the  habitual  movements,  and, 
so  to  speak,  permanent  in  the  normal  life  of  the  whales,  but  there  are 
others  which  these  animals  execute  under  certain  conditions  which  are 
special,  or  exceptional  in  their  lives,  and  which  we  must  now  analyze. 

A.  Leaps  and  gamhoU. — These  movements  are  observed  among 
many  cetaceans,  but  especially  among  certain  species,  in  connection 
with  which  they  constitute  a  genuine  specific  character.  The  hump- 
back is  especially  prone  to  leaping  out  of  water,  which  will  be  described 
in  detail  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  The  finbacks  do  not  appear  to 
indulge  in  these  gambols,  but  they  enter  into  the  habits  of  the  sperm 
whale  (Beale,  1839).  American  and  English  whalers  have  coined  a 
word  to  designate  the  action  of  leaping  out  of  water  among  large 
whales.  They  call  it  "breaching."  The  small  porpoises  spring  out 
of  water  and  are  known  to  follow  vessels  under  way  and  to  outstrip 
them  in  speed.  Large  finbacks  are  also  mentioned  which  have  fol- 
lowed boats  for  a  very  long  time  (Rodler,  1888). 

B.  Resting  on  the  swr/oce.— Right  whales  and  humpbacks  have  the 
habit  of  remaining  motionless  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  The 
whalers  pretend  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping,  but  this  asser- 
tion needs  to  be  confirmed. 

It  appears  from  the  published  observations  that  this  resting  on  the 
water  is  but  rarely  observed,  I  only  saw  it  once  during  three  seasons 
which  1  passed  in  Gerlache  Strait,  when  our  vessel  was  constantly 
surrounded  by  humpbacks.  It  has  never  been  observed  with  certainty 
among  the  finbacks  or  porpoises.  This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  it 
can  not  be  interpreted  as  a  function  so  normal  and  periodic  as  sleep. 

But  it  properly  may  be  asked  whether  whales  sleep  at  all.  I  am 
inclined  to  answer  this  question  negatively.  During  our  sojourn  in 
Gerlache  Strait  and  among  the  icebergs  we  heard  the  whales  blow  at 
all  hours  of  day  and  night,  confirming  Jouan's  observation  of  1882. 
I  often  observed  porpoises  following  the  boats  at  night,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Ddphimis  delphis  L.  (common  dolphin)  caused  havoc  in 
the  fishing  apparatus  used  for  taking  anchovies  and  sardines  at  all 
times  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  nod  night. 

Rodler  (1888,  p.  274)  reports  that  a  steamer  was  followed  by  the 
Slime  school  of  cetaceans  from  Cape  Horn  to  Liveipool,  and  Moseley 
(18!l2,  p.  ft)  declares  that  a  humpback  {Megaptera)  followed  the  Chal- 
U'litji-r  many  days.     During  these  voyages  the  whales  must  have  swum 
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actively,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  sleep,  even  if  we  admit 
that  the  uecessary  movement):  of  respiration  could  be  automically  per- 
formed, as  Jouun  supposes  (1882),  for  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain 
that  the  whales  could  follow  automatically  a  ship  the  course  of  which 
is  variable. 

It  is  possible  to  form  three  hypotheses  regarding  the  sleep  of 
whales.  One  can  suppose,. first,  that  they  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Bucbet  (1S95)  is  of  this  opinion,  and  believes  what  the  fishermen 
told  him  on  this  subject,  for  he  says:  "They  [the  whales]  often  emerged 
suddenly  all  around  the  ship  without  having  been  seen  at  a  distance." 
This  applies  to  the  heavy  whales  and  the  porpoises  which  would  sleep 
at  night.  The  fact  which  Duchet  reports  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  his  opinion  is  explained  in  quite  another  manner.  It  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  astonishment  t«  see  animals  suddenly  appear,  which  swim  as 
much  as  12  miles  an  hour  (Scoresby,  1820)  and  can  remain  under  water 
more  than  half  an  hour. 

The  opinion  of  Buchet  can  not  be  accepted  for  many  reasons.  Ceta- 
ceans could  sleep  but  poorly  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  since  they  are 
obliged  to  ascend  to  breathe.  When  they  inhabit  deep  seas  they  could 
not  sleep,  for  the  cetaceans  do  not  dive  to  a  great  depth.  Their  skin 
is  so  delicate  that  the  contact  with  the  Iwttom  would  be  in;,urious  to 
them.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  this  first  hypothesis  can  be 
maintained. 

1  will  note  here  merely  for  reference  a  curious  work  of  Barkow 
(1802)  which  is  connected  with  the  hypothesis  which  I  am  about  to 
examine  and  which  contains  the  following  conclusions:  "The  summer 
life  of  the  whalelxjne  whales  is  preeminently  the  life  of  the  mammals 
depending  on  atmospheric  lungs;  their  winter  life  preeminently  a  sub- 
maiine  life,  depending  on  the  abdominal  vessels  (DarmgefSssleben)." 
This  author  therefore  considers  the  cetaceans  as  hibernating  animals, 
which  pass  a  part  of  their  existence  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  He 
reaches  this  strange  deduction  as  a  result  of  erroneous  conclusions, 
regarding  which  I  will  not  enter  into  details  here. 

The  second  hypothesis  that  can  be  put  forward  is  also  improbable, 
namely,  that  the  cetaceans  sleep  at  the  surface.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  the  cetaceans,  which  are  heavier  than  the  water,  could  not 
maintain  themselves  at  the  surface  except  by  swimming.  The  genus 
Bnliifna  makes  the  single  exception — ^the  right  whales  float,  but  they 
float  on  the  back  (which  is  very  much  heavier  than  the  belly)  if  they  do 
not  maintain  themselves  actively  in  the  natural  position.  This  brings 
matters  to  the  same  point  as  in  the  case  of  the  heavy  cetaceans— in  the 
one  instance  as  in  the  other  the  blowhole  would  be  below  the  surface. 

The  third  hj'pothesis  is  much  more  plausible.  In  sleeping  whales 
execute  automaticall}'  the  movements  necessary  to  respiration.  It  is 
welt  known  that  horses  in  harr-~- '"*o  perfectly  well  while  pulU 
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Ing  a  wagon,  and  that  even  a  man  can  aleep  while  marching.  Tlierc  is 
nothing,  therefore,  which,  a  priori,  could  prevent  our  accepting  this 
hypothesis,  but  we  have  seen  that  the  observations  cited  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  paragraph  tend  rather  to  cause  us  to  hold  that  the 
cetaceans  do  not  sleep  at  all.  If  I  dwfll  on  this  subject,  it  is  merely 
to  show  its  interest  and  the  small  amount  of  data  we  possess  for  the 
solution  of  the  protilem. 

C  MigmtiimK. — Otaceans  have  often  been  seen  in  the  open  sea, 
travelinjr  straight  ahead,  without  sounding;  in  these  cases  they  are 
following  a  course  in  search  of  a  new  feeding  place,  or  perhaps  for 
the  needs  of  reproduction, 

CON'CLUSIONS   RELATIVE   TO   MOVEMENTS. 

From  this  brief  inquiry  relative  to  the  movements  of  cetacejms,  it 
results  that  these  movements  vary  according  to  the  species.  It  is  this 
point  which  seems  to  me  especially  important  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  and  in  the  chapters  which  follow  I  shall  demonstrate,  with 
suita))le  proofs,  that  it  is  certainly  so,  for  the  species  I  have  been  able 
to  study.  I  lay  down  the  principle,  therefore,  that  the  movements  of 
cetaceans  in  the  water  are  specific.  In  combining  the  results  derived 
from  observation  of  movements,  with  data  supplied  by  dimensions, 
form,  and  color,  one  becomes  able  to  recognize  readily  every  kind  of 
whale  with  as  much  certainty  as  if  one  had  tlie  animal  at  one's  disposal 
to  dissect — an  opportunity  which  presents  itself  but  rarely. 

THE    DEPTH    TO   WHICH   CETACEANS  DIVE. 

I  will  pass  in  closing  this  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  a  funda- 
mental question  in  the  biology  of  the  Cetacea — the  depth  to  which 
they  dive.  There  are  no  direct  observations  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem  and  those  cetologists  who  mention  it  incidentally  content 
themselves  with  assertions  without  proofs.  All  give  very  high  fig- 
ures, and  Kfilienthal  {1900,  p.  197)  pretends  even  that  cetaceans  can 
dive  more  than  1,000  meb^rs  (3,281  feet),  but  without  mentioning  on 
what  he  bases  this  assertion.  1  do  not  believe  that  this  depth  can  ever 
be  attained  by  these  animals;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  thej'  can 
not  exceed  a  maximum  depth  of  100  meters  (328  feet).  Let  us  examine 
into  what  takes  place  when  a  cetacean  dives. 

J'"r!<l. — Thi'  jtreaxure  of  the  water:  It  is  necessary  not  to  forget  that 
the  cetaceans  have  an  aOrial  respiration^that  their  pulmonary  cavities 
are  filled  with  air.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  what  takes  place  when 
a  mammal  is  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  several  atmospheres;  the  gases 
dissolve  in  large  quantities  in  the  blood,  and  when  the  pressure  is 
relieved  suddenly  the  surplus  of  dissolved  gas  can  not  l)e  eliminated 
by  the  lungs;  the  gaseous  bubbles  form  in  the  capillaries,  which 
arrest  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  cause  death.     For  man,  th^| 
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limit  of  depth  to  which  be  cao  venture  without  danger  is  30  meters 
(98  feet) — that  is  to  say,  the  pi-essure  of  three  atmospheres.  No  mam- 
mal confined  under  nine  atmospheres  and  suddenly  released  has  sur- 
vived this  treatment;  therefore.  90  meters  (295  feet)  is  a  limit  which 
no  terrestrial  mammal  can  reach.  It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that 
the  whale  is  accustomed  little  by  little  to  depths  more  and  more  con- 
siderable, and  in  his  case  to  increase  the  depth  he  can  reach,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  believe  that  he  can  annihilate  entirely  the  physical  law 
of  solution  of  gases  in  liquids  proportioDal  to  pressure,  nor  that  he 
can  prevent  the  disengagement  of  these  gases  when  the  pressure  ceases. 
Therefore,  in  giving  to  the  cetaceans,  in  view  of  this  supposed  adapta- 
tion, a  power  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  human  organism,  we 
must  iie  close  to  the  truth.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  limit  of  100 
meters  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  cetaceans  is  rather  exaggerated. 

Second. — The  weight:  The  density  of  the  body  of  the  cetaceans  is 
less  than  that  of  the  sea  water  in  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm 
whale;  it  is  a  very  little  superior  in  the  other  cetaceans,  which  sink 
when  killed.  To  go  down,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whale 
should  swim  to  the  bottom.  Furthennore,  the  living  cetacean  carries 
an  enormous  quantity  of  air  in  its  lungs,  which  tends  to  make  it  rise 
to  the  surface. 

That  being  so,  one  can  imagine  the  effort  required  of  a  cetacean  to 
plunge  to  1,000  meters.  It  is  an  effort  so  enormous  that  it  certainly 
surpasses  the  animaPs  muscular  power.  One  should  not  forget  that  a 
man,  whose  body  is  much  denser  than  that  of  a  whale,  has  to  load 
himself  with  a  very  considerable  weight  when  he  wishes  to  dive  into 
the  sea  to  depths  which  exceed  a  few  meters,  I  recall  that  the  cos- 
tume of  a  diver  weighs  80  kilograms.  This  is  another  consideration 
which  prevents  me  from  believing  in  the  1,000  meters  of  KQkentbal. 

Third. — Light:  We  know  tiiat  the  light  of  day  does  not  penetrate 
deeper  than  300  meters  (984  feet)  and  that,  furthermore,  at  tins  depth 
only  the  chemical  rays  of  the  spectrum  make  their  effect  felt.  One 
may  say,  indeed,  that  practically,  for  the  eye  of  a  mammal,  the  illumi- 
nated zone  does  not  pass  50  or  60  meters.  If  sight  is  unnecessary  to 
the  cetaceans  which  feed  upon  the  plancton,  it  must,  on  the  contrary, 
be  indispensable  to  those  which  feed  on  fish  and  cephalopod  mollusks. 
What  would  they  do,  then,  in  the  depths  beyond  the  limit  of  illumi- 
nation that  can  be  utilized? 

F<ntrth. — Food:  Whales  do  not  dive  for  pleasure,  they  dive  in  search 
of  food.  But  what  could  they  find  at  1,000  meters!  The  fishes  on  the 
banks  scarcely  inhabit  great  depths,  and  the  zone  where  the  plancton 
is  very  abundant — that  in  which  the  crustaceans  live  which  serve  as 
food  is  tlie  zone  of  the  diatoms,  that  is,  the  illuminated  zone — extends 
to  about  100  meters.    That  there  is  plancton  below  this  zone  is  not 
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doubtful,  but  why  should  the  cetacean  dive  down  there  if  it  finds  what 
it  needs  with  less  exertion! 

Fifth.— The  fishing  ground;  The  cetaceans  seek  in  general  the 
proximity  of  the  coasts,  and  very  often  they  are  seen  preferably  in 
places  of  little  depth.  In  these  places  they  execute  their  movements 
as  usual;  tlipy  remain  under  water  as  long  as  when  in  the  open  sea, 
and  if  they  remain  there  so  long  it  is  not  in  order  to  have  time  to 
reach  great  depths,  as  has  been  said,  but  simply  because  they  require 
this  time  to  procure  food. 

These,  then,  are  the  considerations  which  cause  me  to  reject  entirely 
the  ideas  of  those  who  believe  that  the  cetaceans  can  dive  to  great 
depths.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cetaceans  dive  some 
dozens  of  meters,  and  100  meters  seems  to  me  a  limit  which  can  hardly 
be  exceeded. 

The  only  direct  observation  that  1  have  been  able  to  find  which  is 
worthy  of  confidence  confirms  Uiis  opinion.  The  Japanese  take  whales 
in  nets,  and  in  a  book  on  the  whale  fishery,  dating  from  1829  (Mobius, 
1893),  I  find  the  following  passage:  "Whales  which  dive  deeper  than 
18  biro  (27.4  meters)  can  not  be  taken  in  nets  except  where  the  bot- 
tom does  not  exceed  this  depth,  but  as  the  Semikovjira  {Bal»ma 
japonica,  right  whale  of  Japan)  does  not  dive  below  this  depth  it  can 
be  captured  in  nets  at  all  depths." 

We  see,  then,  that  the  right  whale  does  not  dive  below  S8  meters. 
The  right  whale  is  the  one  whose  density  is  the  least,  so  that  when  dead 
it  floats;  the  others  dive  below  28  meters,  but  does  anyone  suppose 
that  the  difference  can  be  so  great  between  animals  so  closely  related, 
having  the  same  habits  and  the  same  structure,  as  to  permit  that  one 
can  not  exceed  28  meters  while  the  other  can  exceed  1,000  meters? 
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PROBLEMS  ARISING  FROM  VARIATIONS  IN  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF  SKULL  AND  BRAINS." 


By  Fmf.  J.jhnsun  SYMiNfiivis.  M.  I).,  K.  R.  i>.,  F.  R.  S.  E. 

It  is  now  nearly  twenty  years  »iwe  anthropology  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  being  awarded  a  special  and  independent  section  in  thia 
HsKociation,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  during  this 
period  the  valuable  nature  of  many  of  the  contributions,  the  vigor  of 
the  discussions,  and  the  large  attendance  of  members  have  amply 
justified  the  establishment  and  continued  existent-e  of  thia  section. 

While  the  multifarious  and  diverse  nature  of  the  subjects  which  are 
grouped  under  the  term  anthropology  gives  a  variety  and  a  breadth 
to  our  pro<:eedings  which  are  very  refreshing  in  this  age  of  minute 
specialism,  1  feel  that  it  adds  very  considerably  to  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  a  subject  for  a  presidential  address  which  will  prove  of  gen- 
eral interest. 

A  survey  of  the  recent  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  the  many 
important  questions  which  vome  within  the  scope  of  this  section  would 
cover  too  wide  a  field  for  the  time  at  my  dis[K>sal,  while  a  critical 
examination  of  the  various  problems  that  still  await  solution  might 
expose  me  to  the  temptation  of  pronouncing  opinions  on  subjects 
regarding  which  I  could  not  speak  with  any  real  knowledge  or  experi- 
ence. To  avoid  such  risks  I  have  decided  to  limit  my  remarks  to  a 
subject  which  come.s  within  the  range  of  ray  own  special  studies,  and 
to  invite  your  attention  to  a  consideration  of  some  problems  arising 
from  the  variations  in  the  development  of  the  skull  and  the  brain. 

Since  the  institution  of  this  section  the  development,  growth,  and 
ra<^ial  peculiarities  of  both  skull  and  brain,  and  the  relation  of  these 
two  organs  to  each  other,  have  attracted  an  ever-increasing  amount  of 
attention.  The  introduction  of  new  and  improved  methods  for  the 
study  of  the  structure  of  the  brain  and  the  activity  of  an  able  band  of 
experimentalists  have  revolutionized  our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  higher  nerve  centers. 

The  value  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
consciousness  that  they  bear  the  promise  of  still  greater  advances  in 

"  Addre^  by  the  preeitlent  to  the  anthropolugical  section  of  the  British  Aseodation 
at  the  Southport  meeting,  1903.  Reprinted  from  Report  of  the  British  Aseociation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  1903. 
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the  near  future.  If  the  results  obtained  by  the  citmiolot^ist  Itavc  been 
\csn  marked,  thii4  arises  mainly  from  the  nature  of  the  uubjcct,  and  is 
certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  energy  on  their  part.  Our  cranio- 
logical  coUectionfi  are  continually  increasing,  and  the  variou.'^  prehis- 
toric skullcaps  from  the  Neanderthal  to  the  Trinil  still  form  the  h&ais 
of  interesting  and  valuable  memoirs. 

While  the  additions  to  our  general  knowledge  of  cerebral  anatomy 
and  physiology  have  been  so  striking,  those  aspects  of  these  subjecta 
which  are  of  special  anthropological  interest  have  made  comparatively 
slight  progress  and  can  not  compare  in  extent  and  impoi'tance  with  the 
advantages  based  upon  a  study  of  fossil  and  recent  ci-ania.  These  facts 
admit  of  a  ready  explanation.  Brains  of  anthropological  interest  are 
usually  difficult  to  procure  and  to  keep,  and  require  the  use  of  special 
and  complicated  methods  for  their  satisfactory  examination,  while 
skulls  of  the  leading  races  of  mankind  are  readily  collected,  preserved, 
and  studied.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  crania  in  our  anthropologics/ 
collections  are  as  numerous,  well  preserved,  and  varied  as  the  brains 
are  few  in  number  and  defective,  both  in  their  state  of  preservation 
and  representative  character.  It  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  that 
improved  methods  of  preservation  and  the  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  anthropologi.itj,  museum  curators,  and  collectors  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  study  of  the  brain  itself  will,  to  some  extent  at  least,  remedy 
these  defects;  but  so  far  as  prehistoric  man  is  concerned  we  can  never 
hope  to  have  any  direct  evidence  of  the  condition  of  his  higher  nerve 
centers,  and  must  depend  for  an  estimate  of  his  cerebral  dcvelopmeat 
u|xin  those  more  or  less  perfect  skulls  which  fortunately  have  resisted 
for  so  many  ages  the  corroding  hand  of  time. 

I  presume  we  will  all  admit  that  the  main  value  of  a  good  collec- 
tion of  human  fkulls  depends  upon  the  light  which  they  can  Iw  made 
to  throw  upon  the  relative  development  of  the  brains  of  different  races. 
Such  collections  pcssess  few  if  any  brains  taken  from  these  or  corre- 
sponding skulls,  and  we  are  thus  dependent  upon  the  study  of  the 
skulls  alone  for  an  estimate  of  brain  development. 

Vigorous  attacks  have  not  unfrequently  been  made  upon  the  cranio- 
mctric  systems  at  present  in  general  use,  and  the  elaborate  tables, 
compiled  with  so  much  trouble,  giving  the  cin^oniference,  diameters, 
and  corresponding  indexes  of  various  parts  of  the  skull,  are  held  to 
afford  but  little  information  as  to  the  real  nature  of  skull  variations, 
however  useful  they  may  be  for  purposes  of  classification.  While  by 
■  no  means  prepared  to  express  entire  agreement  with  these  critics,  I 
must  admit  that  craniologists  as  a  whole  have  concentrated  their  atten- 
tion mainly  on  the  external  contour  of  the  skull,  and  have  paid  com- 
pamtively  little  attention  to  the  form  of  the  cranial  cavity.  The  outer 
surface  of  the  ci'anium  presents  features  which  an-  due  to  other  factors 
than  bmin  development,  and  an  examination  of  the  cmninl  aivity  not 
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only  yives  us  important  infornmtion  m  to  brain  form,  but  by  affording 
a  (.■oinparison  between  the  external  and  internal  surfaeea  of  the  cranial 
wall  it  givea  a  valuable  i-lew  to  the  real  significance  of  the  external 
cuntigtii-ation.  Beyond  determining  its  capacity  we  can  do  but  little 
toward  an  exact  investigation  of  the  cranial  cavity  without  making  a 
Hcction  of  the  »kull.  Forty  years  ago  Professor  Huxley,  in  his  work 
On  the  Evidence  of  Man^s  Place  in  Nature,  showed  the  importance  of 
a  comparison  of  the  Imsal  with  the  vaulted  portion  of  the  skull,  and 
maintained  that  until  it  should  l>ecome  "  an  opprobrium  to  an  ethno- 
logical collection  to  possess  a  single  skull  which  is  not  bisected  longi- 
tudinally" there  would  be  "no  safe  basis  for  that  ethnological 
craniology  wliich  anpires  to  give  the  anatomi(»l  characterB  of  the 
crania  of  the  different  races  of  mankind."  Professor  Cleland  and  Sir 
William  Turner  have  also  insisted  upon  this  method  of  examination, 
and  only  two  years  ago  Prof.  D.  J,  Cunningham,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  this  se<^tion,  ([uoted  with  approval  the  forcible  language  <if 
Huxley.  The  curators  of  craniological  collections  appear,  however,  t(i 
po.-'scsH  an  invincible  objection  to  any  such  treatment  of  the  siM'<rimcns 
under  their  ciiro.  Even  in  the  Hunterian  Museum  in  Lfondon,  where 
Huxley  himself  worked  at  this  subject,  among  several  thousands  of 
skulls,  scarcely  any  have  been  bisected  longitudinally  or  had  the 
cranial  cavity  exposed  by  a  section  in  any  othei  direction.  The 
method  advocated  so  strongly  by  Huxley  is  not  only  es.sentiat  to  a 
thorough  study  of  the  relations  of  basi-cranial  axis  to  the  vault  of  the  • 
cranium  and  to  the  facial  portion  of  the  skull,  but  also  i)ermit«  of 
casts  being  tiiken  of  the  craniid  cavity,  a,  procedure  which,  I  would 
venture  to  suggest,  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  craniolt^tsts. 

Every  student  of  anatomy  is  faiuiliar  with  the  finger-like  depressions 
on  tlic  inner  surface  of  the  cranial  wall,  which  are  descri))ed  as  the 
impress  of  the  cerebral  convolutions;  but  their  exact  distribution  and 
the  degree  to  which  they  are  developed  according  to  age,  sex,  race, 
et<-.,  still  remain  to  be  definitely  determined.  Indeed,  there  appears 
to  be  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  iis  to  the  degree  of  approxi- 
mation of  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cranial  wall.  Thus  the  brain  is  fi-equently  described  as  lying  upon  a 
water  bed,  or  as  swimming  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  while  Hyrtlc 
speaks  of  this  fluid  as  a  *' ligamentiim  siispensorium "  for  the  brain. 
Such  descriptions  are  misleading  when  applied  to  the  relation  of  the 
cerebral  convolutions  to  the  skull.  There  are,  it  is  true,  certain  parts 
of  the  brain  which  are  surrounded  and  separated  from  the  skull  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  fluid.  These,  however,  are  mainly  the  lower 
portions,  such  as  the  medu  la  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  prolongations  of  the  spinal  cord  into  the  cranial  cavity. 
As  they  contain  the  centers  controlling  the  action  of  the  circulatory 
and  rcsi)initory  organs,  they  are  the  most  vital  parts  of  the  central 
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iimvuim  system,  and  hence  nood  »])eciiil  piuteL'tioii.  They  ure  not, 
however,  concerned  with  the  regulation  of  (■oniplicat<'d  voluntary 
niovemcnts,  the  reception  and  storage  of  sensory  inipres;«ion)j  froiu 
lower  centers,  and  the  activity  of  the  various  mental  processes.  These 
functions  we  mii.st  associate  with  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain,  and 
especially  with  the  convolutions  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres. 

If  a  cast  be  taken  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  compared  with  the  bniin 
which  had  previously  been  carefully  hardened  in  situ  Irefore  removal, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  cast  not  only  corresponds  in  its  general  form 
to  that  of  the  brain,  but  shows  a  considerable  number  of  the  cerebral 
fissures  and  convolutions.  This  molding  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
skull  to  the  adjacent  portions  of  the  cereltral  hemispheres  is  usually 
much  more  marked  at  the  base  ami  sides  than  over  the  vault.  Since 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  brain  tissue  Is  hij^her  than  that  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  fluid,  the  cerebrum  tend-n  to  sink  toward  the  base  and 
the  fluid  to  accumulate  over  the  vault:  hence  probably  these  differ- 
ences admit  of  a  simple  mechanical  explanation.  Except  under  abnor- 
mal conditions,  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  between  the  skull 
and  the  cerebral  convolutions  is  so  small  that  from  a  ciust  of  the  cranial 
cavity  we  can  obtain  not  only  a  good  picture  of  the  genei^I  slnqM' 
and  size  of  tlie  higher  parts  of  the  liniin,  but  also  various  details  ils 
to  the  convolutionary  pattern.  This  method  has  been  applied  with 
marked  success  to  the  determination  of  the  characters  of  the  brain 
in  various  fossil  lemurs  by  Dr.  Forsyth  Major  and  Prof.  R.  Bunk- 
hardt,  and  Prof.  Gustav  Schwalbe  has  made  a  large  series  of  such 
casts  from  his  ci'aniological  collection  in  Sti-assburg.  The  interestinp 
observations  by  Schwalbe"  on  the  arrangement  of  the  "  impressiones 
digitatie''  and  "juga  cerebi-alia,"  and  their  relation  to  the  cerebi-al 
convolutions  in  man,  the  apes,  and  various  other  mammals,  ha\-e 
directed  special  attention  to  a  very  interesting  field  of  inquiry.  As  is 
well  known,  the  marked  prominence  at  the  base  of  the  human  skull, 
si^parating  the  anterior  from  the  middle  fr>ssa,  Rta  into  the  deep  cleft 
between  the  frontal  and  temporal  lobes  of  the  bmin,  and  Schwallx; 
has  shown  that  this  ridge  is  continued— of  course  in  a  much  less 
marked  form— along  the  inner  surface  of  the  latei-al  wall  of  the  skull, 
so  that  a  cast  of  the  cranial  cavity  presents  a  shallow  but  easily  recog- 
nized groove  corresponding  to  the  portion  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  of  the 
brain  separating  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  from  the  temporal  lobe. 
Further,  there  is  a  distinct  depression  for  the  lodgment  of  the  inferior 
frontal  convolution,  and  a  cast  of  the  middle  cranial  fossa  shows  the 
three  external  temporal  convolutions. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  considemtion  of  tlie  relations  of  the  outer 
surface  of  the  cranium  to  it-*  inner  surface  and  to  the  brain.     Tlii.s 

1   uml    Ausninform  di«  Schwleli', 
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question  ba^s  engaged  the  attention  of  experts  hh  well  a»  the  ""  man  in 
the  street"  ^ince  the  time  of  Gall  and  Spurzbeini,  and  one  might 
naturally  suppose  that  the  last  word  had  been  said  on  the  subject. 
This,  however,  is  far  from  Iwing  the  case.  All  anatomists  are  agreed 
that  the  essential  function  of  the  cranium  is  to  form  a  1k)X  for  the  su[  - 
port  and  protet^tion  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  tha. 
<lurint;  the  processes  of  development  and  growth  the  form  of  the 
cranium  is  modified  in  response  to  the  stimulu.s  transmitted  to  it  by 
the  brain.  In  fact,  it  is  brain  growth  that  determines  the  form  of  the 
cranium,  and  not  the  skull  that  molds  the  brain  into  shape.  This 
belief,  however,  need  not  lie  a<!cepted  without  some  reservations, 
F'ven  the  brain  may  t)e  connived  as  being  influenced  by  its  immediate 
environment.  There  arc  prolmbly  periods  of  development  when  the 
form  of  the  brain  is  moditied  by  the  resistance  offered  by  its  cover- 
ings, and  there  are  I'ertainly  stages  when  the  brain  does  not  fully 
o<T.upy  the  cranial  cavity. 

At  an  curly  period  in  the  pliylogeny  of  the  vertebrate  skull  the 
structure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cranial  wall  changes  from  mem- 
branous tissue  into  curtilage,  the  portion  persisting  as  membrane 
being  situated  near  the  median  dorsal  line.  In  the  higher  vertebrates 
the  rapid  and  early  expansion  of  the  dor.sal  part  of  the  foreltiain  is  so 
marked  that  the  cartilaginous  growth  fails  Uy  keep  pace  with  it,  and 
more  and  more  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  cranium  remains  membranous, 
and  subsequently  ossifies  to  form  membrane  bones.  Cartilage,  though 
constituting  a  firmer  support  to  the  brain  than  membi-anc,  does  not 
(jossess  the  same  capacity  of  rapid  growth  and  expansion.  The*  head 
of  a  young  child  is  relatively  large,  am)  its  skull  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  an  adult  by  the  small  siite  of  the  cartilaginous  base  of  the 
cranium  as  compared  with  the  membranous  vault.  The  appearance  of 
topbeavincss  in  theyoung  skull  is  gradually  obliterated  as  age  advances 
by  the  curtilage  continuing  slowly  to  grow  after  the  vault  has  practi- 
cally ceased  to  enlarge.  These  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  cranium 
are  associated  with  corresponding  alterations  in  that  of  the  brain,  and 
it  appears  to  me  that  we  have  here  an  illustration  of  how  the  conditions 
of  skull  growth  may  modify  the  general  form  of  the  brain. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precise  infiuences  that  determine  skull  and 
brain  growth,  there  can  lie  no  doubt  but  that  within  certain  limits  the 
external  form  of  the  cranium  serves  as  a  reliable  guide  to  the  shape  of 
the  brain.  Stut^'ments  such  as  those  by  Dr.  J.  Deniker,"  "that  the 
inequalities  of  the  external  table  of  the  cranial  walls  have  no  relation 
whatever  with  the  irregularities  of  the  inner  table,  and  still  less  have 
anything  in  common  with  the  configuration  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
l^rain,"  arc  of  t^)o  general  and  sweeping  a  character.  Indeed,  various 
observers  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  certain  regions  the 
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outer  surface  of  the  skull  possesses  elevations  and  dep^es^4ion9  which 
closely  correspond  to  delinite  fissures  and  conTolutions  of  the  brain. 
Many  years  a^jo  Sir  Williftm  Turner,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  cranio- 
cerebral topography,  found  that  the  prominence  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  parietal  bone,  known  to  anatomists  as  the  parietal  eminence, 
was  situated  directly  superficial  to  a  convolution  of  the  parietal  lobe 
of  the  brain,  which  he  consequently  very  appropriately  named'"the 
conrolution  of  the  parietal  eminence."  Quite  recently  Prof.  0-. 
Schwalbe  has  shown  that  the  position  of  the  third  or  inferior  frontal 
convohition  is  indicated  by  a  prominence  on  the  surface  of  the  cra- 
nium in  the  anterior  part  of  the  temple.  This  area  of  the  brain  is  of 
special  interest  to  all  students  of  cerebral  anatomy  and  phj-siologj', 
since  it  was  the  discovery  by  the  illustrious  French  anthropolc^st 
and  physician,  M.  Broca,  that  the  left  inferior  frontal  convolution 
was  the  center  for  speech,  that  laid  the  scientific  foundation  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  Io<^»lization  of  function  in  the  cerebral  cortex. 
This  convolution  is  well  known  to  he  much  more  highly  developed 
in  man  than  in  the  anthropoid  apes,  iind  the  presence  of  a  human 
cranial  speech  hump  is  usually  eauWy  demonstrated.  The  faculty  of 
speech,  however,  is  such  a  complimted  cerebral  function  that  I  woiild 
warn  the  "new"  phrenologist  to  l>e  cautious  in  estimating  the  locjuac- 
ity  of  his  friends  by  the  degree  of  prominence  of  this  part  of  the 
pkult,  more  particularly  as  there  arc  other  and  more  reliable  methods 
of  oloervation  by  which  he  can  estimate  this  (opacity. 

In  addition  to  the  prominences  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  cranium, 
corresponding  to  the  convolutions  of  the  parietal  eminence  and  the 
left  inferior  frontal  convolution,  the  majority  of  skulls  pos.sess  a  shal- 
low groove  marking  the  position  of  the  Sylvian  point  and  the  course 
of  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Below  these  two  other 
shallow  oblique  grooves  indicate  the  line  of  the  cerebral  fissures  which 
divide  the  outer  surface  of  the  temporal  lobe  into  its  three  convolu- 
tions, termed  "superior,"  "middle,"  and  "inferior."  Most  of  these 
cranial  surface  markings  are  partially  obscured  in  the  living  l)ody  by 
the  temporal  muscle,  hut  they  are  of  interest  as  showing  that  in 
(certain  places  there  is  a  close  correspondence  in  form  between 
the  external  surface  of  the  brain  and  that  of  the  skull.  There  are, 
however,  distinct  limitations  in  the  degree  to  which  the  various  cere- 
bral fissures  and  convolutions  impress  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranial 
wall,  or  are  represented  by  inequalities  on  its  outer  aspect.  Thus 
over  the  vault  of  the  cranium  the  position  of  the  fissure  of  Itolando 
and  the  shajw  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  in  the  so-called  motor  area, 
which  lie  in  relation  to  this  fissure,  can  not  usually  be  detected  from 
a  cast  of  the  cranial  cavity,  and  are  not  indicated  by  depressions  or 
elevations  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  so  that  surgeons  in  plannin^^  the 
seats  of  operations  necessary  to  expose  the  various  motor  centers  have 
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lu  roly  muiiily  upon  i-£rtuin  linear  and  angnllir  fneaauremente  made 
from  pointH  fi-equently  remote  from  these  centers. 

The  craninni  is  not  merely  a  box  developed  for  the  support  and  pro- 
tection of  the  brain,  and  more  or  leas  accurately  molded  in  conformity 
with  the  growth  of  this  organ.  Its  antero-lateral  portions  afford 
attachments  to  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  support  the  jaws  and 
teeth,  while  its  posterior  part  is  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  degree 
of  development  of  the  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Next  to  the 
brain  the  most  important  factor  in  determining  cranial  form  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  organs  of  mastication — muscles,  jaws,  and  teeth.  There 
is  strong  evidence  in  favor  of  the  view  that  the  evolution  of  man  from 
microcephaly  to  macrocephaly  has  been  associated  with  the  passage 
from  a  macrodontic  to  a  microdontic  condition.  The  modiKcations  in 
the  form  of  the  cranium  due  to  the  influence  of  the  organs  of  mastica- 
tion have  been  exerted  almost  entirely  upon  its  external  table;  hence 
external  measurements  of  the  cranium,  as  guides  to  the  shape  of  the 
cranial  cavity  and  indications  of  brain  development,  while  fairly  reli- 
able in  the  higher  races,  become  less  and  Icsn  so  as  we  examine  the 
.><kuUs  of  the  lower  races,  of  prehistoric  man,  and  of  the  anthropoid 
apes. 

One  of  the  most  important  measurements  of  the  cranium  is  that 
which  determines  the  relation  between  its  length  and  breadtti  and  thus 
divides  skulls  into  long  or  short,  together  with  an  intermediate  group 
neither  distinctly  dolichocephalic  nor  bmchycephalic.  These  meas- 
urements are  expressed  by  an  index  in  which  the  length  is  taken  as 
IOC  If  the  proportion  of  breadth  to  length  is  80  or  upward,  the  skull 
is  brachy cephalic;  if  between  75  and  80,  mesaticephalic;  and  below 
75,  dolichocephalic.  Such  a  measurement  is  not  so  simple  a  matter 
as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight,  and  craniologists  may  themselves 
l>e  cla.H.sified  into  groups  according  as  they  have  selected  the  na?<ton,  or 
depre.'^sion  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  tlie  glabella,  or  prominence  above 
this  depression,  and  the  ophryon,  a  spot  just  above  this  prominence, 
as  the  anterior  point  from  which  to  measure  the  length.  In  r  young 
child  this  measurement  would  practically  be  the  same  whichever  of 
these  three  points  was  chosen,  and  each  point  would  be  about  the  same 
distance  from  the  brain.  With  the  ap[>earance  of  the  teeth  of  the 
second  detention  and  the  enlargement  of  the  jaws,  the  frontal  bone  in 
the  region  of  the  eyebrows  and  just  above  the  root  of  the  nose  thick- 
ens, and  its  outer  table  bulges  forward  so  that  it  is  now  no  longer  par- 
allel with  the  inner  table.  Iletween  the.se  tables  air  cavities  gradually 
extend  from  the  nose,  forming  the  frontal  sinuses.  Although  the 
oxi.stencc  and  significance  of  these  spaces  and  their  influence  on  the 
prominence  of  the  eyebrows  wei-e  the  subject  of  a  fierce  controversy 
more  than  half  a  century  ago  between  the  phrenologists  and  their 
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oppoDeate,  it  is  only  recently  that  their  variations  have  been  carefully 
invest  igated. 

The  frontal  minuses  are  uHually  supposed  to  vary  according  to 
tlie  decree  of  pmmineiicc  of  the  glabella  and  the  supraorbitnl 
archns.  Thin,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Thus  Schwalbe"  has  figiireH 
a  !4kull  in  which  the  »inUHeis  do  not  project  as  high  as  the  top  of 
the  glabella  and  Hupraorhital  prominences,  and  another  in  which 
they  extend  considerably  alwve  these  projections.  Further,  Dr. 
Logan  Turner,*  who  has  made  an  extensive  investigation  into  these 
cavities,  has  shown  that  in  the  aboriginal  Australian,  in  which  this 
region  of  the  skull  i!<  unusually  prominent,  the  frontal  sinuses 
are  frequently  either  absent  or  rudimentary.  The  ophryon  has  been 
selected  by  some  craniol<^ists  as  the  anterior  point  from  which  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  skull,  under  the  impression  tliat  the  frontal 
sinuses  do  not  usually  reach  above  the  glabella.  Dr.  Logan  Turner, 
however,  found  that  out  of  174  .skulls  in  which  the  frontal  sinuses  were 
present,  in  130  the  sinuses  extended  above  the  ophryon.  In  71  skulU 
the  depth  of  the  sinus  at  the  level  of  the  ophryon  varied  from  2  to  1*> 
millimeters,  the  average  being  5.2  millimeters,  while  in  the  same  series 
of  skulls  the  depth  at  the  glabella  varied  from  3  to  18  millimeters,  with 
an  average  depth  of  8.5  millimeters.  It  thus  appears  that  the  selection 
of  the  ophryon  in  preference  to  the  glabella,  as  giving  a  more  accurate 
clue  to  the  length  of  the  brain,  is  based  upon  erroneous  assumptions, 
atid  that  neither  point  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  determination  of  the 
anterior  limit  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  difficulties  of  estimating  the  extent  of  the  cranial  cavity  by 
external  measurements  and  the  fallacies  that  may  result  from  a  reli- 
ance upon  this  method  are  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  the  study 
of  the  prehistoric  human  calvaria,  such  as  the  Neanderthal  and  the 
Trinil  and  the  skulls  of  the  anthropoid  apejs. 

Statistics  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  capable  of  proving  ahno.st 
anything,  and  certainly  if  you  allow  craniologists  to  select  their  own 
points  from  which  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cranium 
they  will  furnish  you  with  tables  of  measurements  showing  that  one 
and  the  same  skull  is  dolichocephalic,  mesaticephalic,  and  brachy- 
cephalic.  Let  us  take  as  an  illustration  an  extreme  case,  such  &s  the 
skull  of  an  adult  male  gorilla.  Its  glabella  and  supraorbital  archps 
will  be  found  to  project  forward,  its  zygomatic  arches  outward,  and 
its  ti-ansverse  o<'cipitaI  crests  backward  far  beyond  the  anterior, 
lateral,  and  pi>sterior  limits  of  the  cranial  cavity.  These  outgrowths 
are  obviously  correlated  with  the  enormous  development  of  the  mus- 
cle.s  of  mastication  and  those  of  the  back  of  the  neck.     In  a  specimen 


""Studien  uberPithetMnthropiiserertus."  Zeitsch rift  fur  Morphologie  iind  Anlhro- 
poloKie,  Bd.  i.,  1899. 
''The  AceeewiTy  SiniinrH  of  Ihi'  N.w,  1901. 
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in  my  possession  the  givHtest  length  of  the  cranium,  i.  e.,  from  glabella 
to  external  occipital  protuberance,  is  195  millimeters,  and  the  greatest 
breadth,  taken  between  the  out«r  surfaces  of  the  zygomatic  proce.Sfws 
of  the  tcniponil  bone,  is  172  intllimeteri*,  giving  the  marked  brachy- 
(■(^phalic  index  of  8H,21.  The  zygomatic  proccMse*,  however,  maj' 
reasonably  \k  objected  to  as  indicating  the  true  breadth,  and  tlie  Hide 
wall  of  the  cranium  just  aljov^  the  line  where  the  root  of  this  process 
springs  from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  will  certainly 
)>e  much  nearer  the  rranial  cavity.  Measured  in  this  situation  the 
breadth  of  the  cranium  is  118  millimeters,  which  gives  a  length-breadth 
index  of  RO.nl,  and  thus  represents  the  skull  as  decidedly  dolichoce- 
phalic. The  transverse  occipital  crests  and  the  pwint  where  these 
meet  in  the  middle  line  to  form  the  external  occipital  protuberance 
arc  much  more  prominent  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  gorilla,  and 
the  estimate  of  the  lehgth  of  the  cranium  in  this  male  gorilla  may  be 
reduced  to  160  millimeters,  by  selecting  the  Imse  of  the  protuberance 
in  place  of  its  posterior  extremity  as  the  posterior  end  measurement. 
This  niises  the  index  to  73,75,  and  places  the  skull  near  the  mesati- 
cephalic  group.  At  the  anterior  part  of  the  skull  the  prominent 
glalwlln  is  separated  from  the  inner  table  of  the  skull  l»y  large  air 
sinuses,  so  that  on  a  median  section  of  the  skull  the  distance  from 
the  glabella  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  cranial  cavity  is  36  millimeters. 
We  have  here,  therefore,  another  outgrowth  of  the  cranial  wall  which 
in  an  examination  of  the  external  surface  of  the  skull  obscures  the 
extent  of  the  cranial  cavity.  Accordingly  the  glabella  can  not  be 
selected  as  the  anterior  point  from  which  to  measure  the  length  of  the 
cranium,  and  must,  like  the  zygomatic  arches  and  occipital  protuber- 
ance, be  excluded  from  our  calculations  if  we  desire  to  determine  a 
true  length -breadth  index.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  to  select  a 
definite  point  on  the  .surface  of  the  cranium  to  represent  its  anterior 
end,  which  will  he  free  from  the  objections  justly  urged  against  the 
glabella.  Schwalbe  suggests  the  binder  end  of  the  supraglabetlar 
fossa,  which  he  .states  often  corresponds  to  the  beginning  of  a  more 
or  less  distinctly  marked  frontal  crest.  1  have  found  this  point  either 
difficult  to  determine  or  too  far  back.  Thus  in  my  male  gorilla  the 
posterior  end  of  this  fos.sa  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  temporal 
ridges  was  56  millimetei's  behind  the  glabella,  and  only  24  millimeters 
from  the  bregma,  while  in  the  female  gorilla  the  temporal  ridges  do 
not  meet,  but  there  is  a  low  median  frontal  ridge,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  Ixjimding  posteriorly  the  supraglal>ellar  fossa.  This  jwint 
is  2-2  millimeters  from  the  glaliella,  and  between  ."JO  and  60  millimeters 
in  front  of  the  bregma. 

I  would  suggest  a  spot  in  the  median  line  of  the  supraglabetlar 
fossa  which  is  crassed  by  a  transverse  line  uniting  the  posterior  l»or- 
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ali'eady  referred,  and  the  form  of  the ciiuiial  cavity  h  not  more  lua^kcd 
by  this  prumineoce  iu  the  Neanderthal  than  in  many  of  the  existing  races. 

Although  the  Neanderthal  akull  is  by  no  means  complete,  the  base 
of  tiie  cranium  and  the  face  bones  being  absent,  still  those  part.s  of 
the  cranial  wait  are  preserved  that  are  wpecially  related  to  the  portion 
of  the  brain  which  subserves  all  the  higher  mental  processes.  It 
includes  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  upper  part  of  the  occipital  l>oncs. 
with  parts  of  the  roof  of  the  orbits  in  front,  and  of  tbe  squamous 
division  of  the  temporal  bones  at  the  sides.  On  its  inner  or  cranial 
aspect  there  are  markings  by  which  the  lioundaries  between  the  cere- 
brum and  the  cerebellum  can  be  determined.  In  a  profile  view  of 
such  a  specimen  an  inioglabellar  line  can  be  drawn  which  will  corre- 
apond  very  closely  to  the  lower  boundary  of  the  cerebrum,  and  indi- 
cate a  horizontal  plane  above  which  the  vaulted  portion  of  the  skull 
nmst  have  contained  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum. 

Schwalbe"  has  devised  a  .-series  of  measurements  to  illustrate  what 
he  regai'ds  as  essential  differences  lietwecn  the  Neanderthal  skullcap 
and  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  human  skull.  From  the  inio- 
glabellar line  another  is  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  vault,  and  by  companng  the  lengtli  of  these  two  lines  we  can 
determine  the  length-height  index.  According  to  Schwalbe,  this  is 
4().4  in  the  Neanderthal,  while  the  minimum  in  the  human  skull  is  .'  2. 
He  further  shows  that  the  frontal  portion  of  the  vault,  as  represented 
by  a  glabella-bregmatic  line,  forms  a  smaller  angle  with  the  base  or 
inioglabular  line,  and  that  a  vertical  line  from  tbe  posterior  end  of 
the  frontal  bone  (bregma)  cuts  the  inioglal>ella  farther  back  than  in 
the  human  subject.  Professor  King,  of  (lalway,  attached  special 
importance  to  the  shape  and  proportions  of  the  parietal  bones,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  fact  that  their  mesial  borders  arc  shorter  than 
the  lower  or  temporal,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  recent  man. 
This  feature  is  obviously  related  to  the  defective  expansion  of  the 
Neanderthal  vault,  and  1'rofes.wr  Schwalbe  also  attributes  considerable 
significance  to  this  pecularity. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  is  the  relation  of 
the  orbits  to  the  cranial  wall,  Schwalbe  shows  that  its  brain  case  takes 
a  much  smaller  share  in  the  formation  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit  than  it 
does  in  recent  man,  and  King  pointed  out  that  a  line  from  the  anterior 
inferior  angle  of  the  external  orbital  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  drawn 
at  right  angles  to  the  inioglabellar  line,  passed  in  the  Neanderthal  in 
front  of  the  cranial  cavity,  whereas  in  man  such  a  line  would  have  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  frontal  part  of  the  brain  case  anterior  to  it. 

From  the  combined  results  of  these  and  other  measurements. 
Schwalbe  arrives  at  the  very  important  and  interesting  conclu,sion  that 

" "  Ueber  die  fpei-iSachcn  Merkmale  iles  NcandcrthalstrhiUlplf,"  Verhantll.  der 
unal'imiKohen  GcKellwhalt  in  Bonn,  imi. 
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tlic  Noauderthal  skull  puijsu^Mcs  a  number  uf  iniportaiit  peculiuritu-s 
wbicbdifferentiate  itfrom  the  Hkull»  of  existing  man  and  sbowtinapptijx- 
imation  towai-d  those  of  the  anthropoid  apes.  He  maintains  tliat  in  rec- 
ognizing with  King"  and  Cope*  the  Neanderthal  skull  as  l>elonging  to  a 
distinct  species,  Homo  NeandertKal^nnh,  he  is  only  following  the  usual 
practice  of  zoologists  and  paleontologists,  by  whom  specific  characters 
are  frequently  founded  upon  much  less  marked  differences.  He  main- 
tains that  as  the  Neanderthal  skull  stands  in  many  of  its  characters 
nearer  to  the  higher  anthropoids  than  to  recent  man,  if  the  Neanderthal 
type  is  to  be  included  under  the  term  Homo  sajniiif,  then  this  species 
ought  to  be  still  more  extended,  so  as  to  embrace  the  antbropoida. 

It  is  interesting  to  turn  from  a  perusal  of  these  opinions  reoeotly 
advam-ed  by  Schwalhe  to  consider  the  grounds  on  which  Huxley  and 
Turner,  alwjut  forty  years  ago,  opposed  the  view,  which  was  then 
Ijoiiig  advocated,  that  Uie  chai-acters  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  were  so 
distinct  from  those  of  any  of  the  existing  races  as  to  justify  the  recog- 
nition of  a  new  sjwcies  of  the  genus  Homo.  Huxley,  while  admitting 
that  it  was  "the  most  pithect>id  of  human  skulls,"  yet  holds  that  it 
"is  by  no  means  so  isolated  as  it  appears  to  Iw  at  first,  but  forms  in 
reality  the  extreme  term  of  a  scries  leading  gradually  from  it  to  the 
highest  and  Iwst  developed  of  human  crania."  He  states  that  "it  is 
closely  approached  by  certain  Austi-alian  skulls,  and  even  more  nearly 
by  the  skulls  of  certain  ancient  people  who  inhabited  Denmark  during 
the  atone  period,"  Turner's"^  observations  led  him  to  adopt  a  similar 
view  to  that  a«lvanccd  by  Huxley.  He  compared  the  Neanderthal 
calvaria  with  savage  and  British  crania  in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  found  among  them  specimens 
closely  corresponding  to  the  Neanderthal  type. 

While  yielding  to  no  one  in  my  admiration  for  the  thoroughness 
and  ability  with  which  Schwalbe  has  conducted  his  elaborate  and 
extensive  investigations  on  this  question,  I  must  confess  that  in  my 
opinion  he  has  not  sufficiently  recognized  the  significance  of  the  large 
cranial  capacity  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  in  determining  the  zoolog 
ical  position  of  its  owner,  or  made  .■sufficient  allowance  for  the  great 
variations  in  form  which  skulls  undoubtedly  human  may  present. 

The  length  and  breadth  of  the  Neanderthal  calvaria  arc  distinctly 
greater  than  in  many  living  races  and  compensate  for  its  defect  in 
height,  so  that  it  was  capable  of  lodging  a  brain  fully  equal  in  volume 
to  that  of  many  existing  savage  races  and  at  least  double  that  of  anj' 
anthi-opoid  ape, 

A  number  of  the  characters  upon  which  Schwalbe  relies  in  differ- 
entiating the  Neanderthal  skullcap  are  due  to  an  appreciable  extent 

"The  Kt'|>ii(ecl  F•>^<.sil  ^[^n  iif  Uif  NVamkrthal,  Journal  of  Sciencf.  lst»4. 
ftTlic  >  ici.eali>Ky  ..f  Man,  the  AineritMM  Natnraii-l,  Vol.  XXVII.  IHit.f. 
fTlic  F'n'i'il  Skull  Controversy,  Journal  of  Sdenoe,  1864, 
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to  tlic  great  development  of  the  glabella  and  supraorbitai  art-hes. 
Now  these  proccssea  are  well  known  to  present  very  striking  variations 
in  existing  human  races.  They  are  usually  supposed  to  l>e  developed 
as  buttresses  ^or  the  purpose  of  affording  support  to  the  large  upper 
jaw  and  enable  it  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  lower  jaw  due  to  the  con- 
trat^tionof  the  powerful  muscles  of  mastication.  These  processes,  how- 
ever, are  usually  feeldy  marked  in  the  microcephalic,  prognathous,  and 
macrodont  negro  skull,  and  may  l)e  well  developed  in  the  maerocephalic 
and  orthognathoua  skulls  of  some  of  the  higher  rat^es,  Indeed,  their 
variations  are  too  great  and  their  significance  too  obscure  for  theni  to 
form  a  I>asis  for  the  creation  of  a  new  species  of  man.  Both  Huxley 
and  Turner  have  shown  that  the  low  vault  of  the  Neanderthal  calvaria 
can  be  closely  paralleled  by  specimens  of  existing  races. 

If  the  characters  of  the  Neanderthal  calvaria  are  so  distinctive  as  to 
justify  the  reoognition  of  a  new  species,  a  new  genus  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  Trinil  skullcap.  In  nearly  every  respect  it  is  distinctly- 
lower  in  type  than  the  Neanderthal,  and  yet  many  of  the  anatomists 
who  have  expressed  their  opinion  on  the  subject  maintain  that  the 
Trinil  specimen  is  distinctly  human. 

Important  and  interesting  a-s  are  the  facts  which  may  be  ascertained 
from  a  study  of  a  scries  of  skulls  regarding  the  size  and  form  of  the 
brain,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  distinct  limits  to  the  knowledge  to  l>e 
obtained  from  this  source.  Much  additional  information  as  to  racial 
characters  would  undoubtedly  I>e  gained  had  we  collections  of  brains  at 
all  corre,spondingin  numlx'r  and  variety  with  the  skulls  in  our  museums. 
We  know  that  as  anile  the  brains  of  the  less  civilized  races  are  smaller 
and  the  convolutions  and  fissures  simpler  than  those  of  the  more 
cultured  nations;  beyond  this  but  little  has  been  definitely  determined. 

As  the  resuU.s  of  investigations  in  human  and  comparative  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology,  we  know  that  definite  areas  of  the  cerebral 
cortex  arc  connected  with  the  action  of  definite  groups  of  muscles,  and 
that  the  nervous  impulses  starting  from  the  organs  of  smell,  sight, 
hearing,  and  common  sensibility  reach  defined  cortical  fields.  All 
these,  however,  do  not  cover  more  than  a  third  of  the  convoluted  sur- 
face of  the  brain,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  still  to  a  large 
extent  a  terra  incognita  so  far  as  their  precise  function  is  concerned. 
Is  there  a  definite  localization  of  special  mental  qualities  or  moral 
tendencie.-s,  and  if  so,  where  are  they  situated?  These  are  problems  of 
extreme  difiicult}',  but  their  interest  and  importance  are  difficult  to 
exafrgeratc.  In  the  solution  of  tliis  problem  anthropologists  are 
t)ound  to  take  an  active  and  important  part.  When  they  have  col- 
lected information  as  to  the  relative  development  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  higher  brain  in  all  ela.sses  of  mankind  with  the  same  thorough- 
nosM  with  wliich  they  have  invostignt^'d  the  i-a^-ial  peculiarities  of  the 
skull  the  question  will  lie  within  a  measurable  distance  of  sohltipn. 
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The  descriptive  images  of  the  lion  by  the  earliest  Greek  autlior, 
Horner,^  are  so  realistic  and  true  to  nature  (compare  especially  in  the 
Iliad,  xt,  544  sqq.),  that  they  must  be  ascribed  to  direct  observation/ 
yet  this  does  not  prove  the  existence  of  that  animal  in  Greece  in 
historic  time.  Aside  from  other  possibilities,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  passives  in  ({uestion  ori|;inated  as  late  as  the  entire  Homeric  epic 
on  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  (/Eolia,  Ionia),  or  whether  they  Iwlonp  to 
earlier  continental  (Thessalian)  collections  of  hymns.  Herodotus, 
from  about  4iW  to  about  430  b.  c,  records,  in  volume  vir,  pages  124- 
126,  of  his  history,  that  there  are  many  lions  between  the  Achelous 
Kivcr  in  Acarnaoia  and  the  Nestus,  which  flows  through  Abdera,  and 
this  he  mentions  in  connection  with  the  description  of  Xerxes's  expe- 
dition through  Macedonia  in  480  ii.  c,  when  lions  killed  some  dmtt 
camels.  This  passage  is  often  cited.  Aristotle  (384^322  b.  c),  in 
Hist,  anim.,  vin,  28,  gives  the  same  range,  but  seems  to  have  taken 
it  only  from  Herodotus.*' 

On  this  G.  C.  Lewis'  remarks: 

The  Ei^ieiitiHu  character  uf  .Vrietntle's  researches  in  natural  hislory  g'lvt-^  ;cn»t 
weiKht  to  his  teHtimcmy.  As  he  whs  a  native  of  Rtagira  ami  hail  rrairli'd  in  Mace- 
donia, he  may  Iw  Hiippii«.il  to  have  hail  opportunities  for  verifying  it;  anil  we  can 
not  assume  that  he  blindly  fi)llowed  the  account  of  Ilenxlolu^,  although  at  an 
interval  of  about  a  century  he  ilefinett  the  range  of  the  lion  by  the  ranie  two  rivers. 

"TranBlation  of  A.  B,  Meyer's  "Bia  wie  weit  in  <ler  historisrhpn  Zeit  nuriick  ii-t 
def  Lowe  in  (iriechenland  nachweinbar?"  Reprint  from  Der  Zoolotriachi- (iarten, 
vol.  JiLiv,  1003,  pp.  65-73. 

^The  most  important  passages  among  ancient  authors  who  refer  to  the  lion  have 
been  brought  together  in  an  interesting  manner  by  H.  0.  I^nz,  in  "Zo<)logie  cler 
Allen  Oriechen  und  Romer,"  pp.  126-140,  Gotha,  1SK6.  Compare  also  O.  Keller, 
Tiere  dee  klassischen  Altertunis,  Innybnick,  1KH7,  and  L.  Meyer,  Handbueh  der 
griecbiscben  Etymologie,  vol.  iv.,  p.  498  pq.,  I^elpng,  li)02. 

■"Thus  already  Pictet,  Lea  originea  indo-euroin«nnes,  vol.  i,  p.  422,  Pnris,  IWiO, 
and  O.  Schade,  Altdculaches  Worterbuch,  2d  e<l.,  vol.  ii,  |).  64Ha,  Halle,  I872-1R82. 

''According  to  Pansanias  {Hccond  century  a.  d.),  vi,  ft,  3,  lions  aometiTTies  canie 
down  as  far  as  Mount  Olympus.  The  famous  athlete  (iiancratiast)  Polydamos, 
without  shield  or  weapon,  is  said  to  have  there  slain  a  large  and  powerful  lion. 
Comp.  J^nz,  7jaologie  der  Oriechen  un<l  Rrimer,  p.  34,  note  78,  18.'i6. 

'The  Lion  in  tin-ece;  Notes  and  gueries,  second  series,  vol.  vui,  ji.  H2,  IKftO. 
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Further,  alter  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Aristotle  LU.Twtt-d 
a  nonsensical  statement  of  Herodotus  on  the  nut  of  irarturition  of  the 
lion,  he  adds: 

•  •  •  It  seema  very  unlikely  that  Aristotle  xlioukl  liave  Ijeen  able  to  corrwt 
the  hisloriaD'a  account  of  the  parturition  of  thv  lionee§  Init  not  have  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  verify  the  more  obvious  and  patent  (act  of  tlie  w^urreim;  of  the 
lion  in  northern  Creece." 

And  on  page  59  he  says: 

It  is  very  improbable  that  •  •  •  lie  shmild  in  twu  places  (i.  «.,  alao  vi,  31 ) 
have  repeated  tw)  important  a  statement  aa  that  oE  tliu  presence  of  Ihe  lion  in  the 
whole  of  northern  Greece,  from  Alxlera  in  TliraL-e  to  the  cimfinea  of  -IColia,  without 
veriflcalion  anil  n|H)n  Ihe  mere  credit  of  Herodotua,  whom  he  elaewhere  deeimiatt^ 
01^  a  fabuliet  and  whoae  errora  in  natural  hiatory  he  pointr>  out  and  reotifles  in  aeveral 
places. 

All  this,  though  not  cogent,  is  so  ohvious  that  it  is  easily  umlerstoott 
when  the  philologist  and  the  historian  do  not  (jticstion  HerodotusV 
"account,  so  definitely  presented  and  twice  repeated  hy  Aristotle,  a 
native  of  that  region."''  Nay,  .1,  Ileloch'  even  adds:  "That  it  [the 
lion]  once  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula  (i.  e.,  also  over  middle 
(Jreece  and  the  Peloponnesus)  is  shown  by  the  myths  of  the  Nemeiin 
and  Cithieronian  lions,"''  On  the  part  of  philology  there  is  thus 
apparently  no  ground  to  doubt  the  ancient  tradition  that  even  in 
historic  time,  about  501)  B.  c,  there  were  lions  in  a  part  of  Europe 
situated  near  Asia. 

Turning  from  the  ancient  tradition  to  the  domain  of  linguistic  fact;), 
we  lind  among  the  (j reeks  a  high  antiquity  of  the  lion's  name,''  unpar- 

"Ijm:.  oit.,  vol.  IX,  p.  .W,  1860, 

^O.  Schrader,  Reallexikon  iler  indo-^rmaniacheii  Altertumfkunde,  vol.  i,  p.  5<M 
1301. 

""(jriechiwhe  (ieschiclite,  vol.  i,  p.  37,  note  1,  18!i:i. 

''The  aann;  was  already  niaintained  by  J^'wis,  loi-.  cit.,  1800,  and  Uawkiiif  and 
Sanford  have  adopted  it,  as  we  ahall  aee  lielow,  in  1H69. 

<  Compare,  in  the  firxt  place,  W.  Schuize,  Qui»>tioncs  epicic,  p.  70  el  acq.,  Cuett-r- 
alohae,  1892;  ao  already  Th.  Betdey,  iiriechiachea  Wnrzellexlkon.  ii,  I,  Berlin, 
1842;  F.  A.  Pott,  P^lymolo^ache  Forachungen  auf  dcni  Liebiete  der  Indo-ljemian- 
ischen  Spmchen,  2<l  e<l.,  u,  p.  1261,  I.enigo.  1867;  F.  KaitEfniann.  in  Paul  uud 
Braune's  BeitriiKen,  vol,  iii,  p.  210,  1887  For  the  Celtic  forma  see  W  i^tokee, 
Urkeltischer  Sprachm:liBtz,  editeil  by  A.  BeKzenlierKer  (  —.\.  Fiek,  Vei^leichcndee 
Worterbuch  der  [ndofiermanitichen  Sprachen,  4th  eil.,  vol.  ii),  p.  242,  (loltinpon, 
18!Mi  for  the  .Slavo-Lettonian,  J.  Kartowicz  (V.  Jagic)  in  the  Archiv  fiir  Slaviwht. 
Philologie,  vol.  ii,  |).  :i64  1877,  and  A.  Bruckner,  Die  Slaviachen  Fremdwiirter  ini 
Litauischen,  pp.  lOII  and  ia%  Weimar,  1H77;  for  the  old  high  German,  besides  ii. 
Schade,  Altdeutaches  Worterbiich,  2ii  e-l.,  vul.  ii,  p.  547  eq.,  Halle.  1872-1882;  also 
().  Bremer  in  Paul  and  Braunett  Beitragen,  vol.  sin.  p.  384-387,  1888,  against  F 
Kauffrauiin,  ibid.,  vol.  xu,  p.  207-210,  1887.  and  II.  Palander,  Diealthochdeiitschei) 
Tiernanien,  vol.  i,  p.  46  gq.,  Darmatadt,  181)S.  Schul/e  (l<«!.  ciL)  considers  the  <ireek 
name  aa  the  final  aource  of  all  Ihe  other  Kurooean  defiittnations,  as  a  genuine  Greek 
word,  while   L.   .Meyer  (Handbuch  der  gr'  'Ologie,  vol.   iv,  p.  4H9, 
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ttlleled  in  European  lado-Germamc  languagect,  and  this  antiquity  of 
the  name  make:)  it  pi-obable  that  it  originally  denoted  an  indigenous 
animal  which  could  not  have  been  other  than  the  lion.  But  the 
existence  of  that  animal  in  hietoric  time  in  not  thu8  proved,  and  the 
fact  that  philological  studies  leave  ua  uncertain  as  to  whether  the  name 
originally  dosignated  an  indigenous  animal  leads  us  now  to  turn  to 
zoology  "  for  a  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 

Likewitie,  if  we  search  among  the  place  names  for  truces  of  the 
existence  of  the  Hon  we  gain  nothing.  True,  the  word  Afoji-  (leon) 
ofcur.s  as  the  name  of  a  cape  near  Eretria  and  Lebena*  in  Crete,  but 
these  names  certainly  do  not  refer  to  the  animal  as  native  to  the  region, 
but  merely  indicate  tliat  the  ro(.^k  suggests  a  lion  in  shapi'/  What, 
then,  IS  the  attitude  of  zoologists  and  paleontologists  t^)ward  this 
i|ue.stioni 

C.  I.  Sundevall''  expresses  hiuiself  as  follows:  "From  all  this  it 
iKjcomes  very  probable  that  in  330  b.  c.  lions  were  still  encountered  in 
Macedonia,  though  very  rare."  It  is  as  little  doubted  by  A,  Newton,' 
Dupont,  Nehring,  von  Zittel  (see  lielow),  and  others.  Dawkins/  also 
refers,  in  agreement  with  Lewis,  ^  to  Xenophon*  (from  about 42tf  until 
after  355  b.  c.)  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  the  lion  in  historic  time 
in  South  Thracia,  and  adds:  "It  may  have  extended  far  over  the 
Balkan  Range  into  the  valley  of  the  Danube  within  the  historic  period 
of  (ireece."'  Flower  and  Lydekker^  follow  Dawkins  and  Saiiford 
without  reserve. 

1902)  tliinks  it  possibly  a  wor<l  borrowed  from  a  non-(ireek  linguistit  fiphert".  The 
l>rimitive  rtlationxhip  between  thi^  European  Inilo-Gernianic  lion  naineii  is  of  late 
upheld  particularly  by  O.SchraderfSprachver^leicliungund  t'riieiK-hichte,  p.  362sq., 
Jena,  1890,  conip.  Reallexikon  der  indogennanigchen  Alt4^rtuin»<kunile,  vol.  i,  p. 
5i>8  SI).,  SIrasHbiirg,  1901 ).  1  am  indebted  for  the  linguiHtii;  referent-es  tci  Dr.  Owald 
Richter,  ai«<i^tant  in  the  Koyal  Ktbnographiual  Museum  at  Dresilen. 

«  As  did  alreaily  Fijretemann,  Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleic-hende  SpracbforHcliunu.  IftS^, 
vol.  I,  p.  4es. 

''Lelx^na  itwif,  which  was  a  Pbu'nician  <-olon)',  i»  named  after  the  cape.  Com- 
pare Hebrew  labi,  "lion;"  comp,  J.  J.  Egli,  Noni.  jf^^'K'".,  2d  ed.,  p.  531,  Leipzijr, 
1898,  and  H,  Lewy,  Die  Bemillschen  Kremdwiirter  im  (Sriechiwhen,  p.  7,  Berlin, 
1895. 

fphiloBtratus  expressly  mentions  A^aj^as  well  as  i5/j<iK-(a>- among  the  playBof  nature; 
'  Nature  causes  monntainn  and  mountain  )ieaka  to  rew-mble  animals  as  .  .  .  the 
Cretan  lion  .  .  .'"  ("omp.  A.  Fick  in  Bczzenberpr'a  Heitriij^en,  vol.  xxi,  p.  265, 
1896. 

''  Die  Tierarten  dei^  Ariatoteles,  p.  47  m\.,  titockholm,  1863. 

'On  the  Z<x)lo>ty  of  Ancient  Europe,  p.  7,  London,  1862. 

/British  Pleistocene  Mammalia,  pf.  A,  p.  xxxiv,  1878. 

ffLoc.  cit.,  vol,  vin,  p.  82,  1859. 

*Cynegatieus  .^i,  1. 

'See  also  Dawkins  and  Sanford,  British  Pleisluceim  Mammalia,  pt.  iii,  p,  166,  186H. 

^Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mammals,  p.  504,  1891. 
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If  bones  of  the  rm-ent  lion  have  not  yet  t)eeD  found  in  Gi-eece,  it 
should  t>e  remembered  that  the  limited  re^earche^  made  in  thatoountry 
render  negative  evidence  of  little  account.  Gn  the  other  hand,  fossil 
lion  bones  are  found.  Thus  only  recently,  as  Dr.  T.  Krfiper  at 
Athens  informed  me,  Doctor  Skuphos  found  8u<-h  a  skull.  The  fossil 
cave  lion  was  spread  all  over  Europe  during  the  Dihivial  period. 
"In  Diluvial  bone  caves  of  Europe,"  says  von  Zittel,"  "the  cave  Hon, 
which  does  not  differ  from  the  lion  now  found  in  Africa  and  western 
Ai^ia,  occurs  in  solitary  examples.  In  historic  time  it  still  inhabited 
southern  Europe."  Nehring  has  recently  proved  the  existence  of  the 
Diluvial  lion  (/i/is  ^^^.j  Goldf.)  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,* 
and  previously  also  in  Thuringia,  Westphalia,  Brunswick,  Hanover, 
and  the  province  of  Saxony.'  He  remarks  on  that  occasion:  "As 
regard;)  the  question  of  the  contemporaneousness  of  man  with  J'tlt^ 
spelyea,  I  can  not  help  affirming  it  on  the  basis  of  my  excavations  in 
the  gypsum  quarry  of  Thiedc  (Brunswick)."  We  may  expect  an 
elaborate  treatise  by  Professor  Nehring  on  the  Diluvial  lion.  Ho 
think.s,  as  he  informed  me.  that  about  2(),00()  years  ago,  during  the 
.steppe  period,  the  cave  lion  roamed  in  Crermany  as  far  north  as  Bruns- 
wick. Dupont  considers  such  fixing  of  dates  impossible,  and  thinks 
that  for  the  present  we  must  be  content  with  establishing  the  succes- 
sion of  forms  {loc.  cit).  He  has  variously  proven  the  existence  of 
Fells  spelxa  \d  Belgium,''  Its  occurrence  in  England  has  been  full j- 
discussed  by  Dawkins  and  Sanford,*  who  say  that  it  completely  dis- 
appeared at  the  end  of  the  Post-Glacial  or  Quaternary  period,  and  that 
no  (inds  of  prehistoric  time  have  been  made.  Ihe  same  investigators 
discuss-''  its  occurrence  also  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  the  Car- 
pates,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  In  the  latter  territory  it  is  supposed  (accord- 
ing to  Falconer)  to  have  existed  contemporaneously  with  man.  Thus, 
according  to  pa  I  eon  to  logical  indications,  the  lion  was  once  spread  over 
almost  entire  Europe. 

This  fossil  lion  of  Eumpe  is,  in  the  opinion  of  most  investigators, 
identical  with  the  lion  of  the  present.  Such  identity  was  already 
asserted  by  D'Orbignyin  1858-1861,  and,  later,  Dawkins  and  Sanford, 
in  their  already  quoted  work,*  in  which  they  ti-eated  of  the  Felis 
xpdfea  with  the  utmost  completeness  and  care,  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion "that  there  is  not  one  character  by  which  the  animal  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  living  lion.     It  must  therefore  be  admitted  that 

"Handbuch  der  Pftliiontolf^ie,  vol.  iv,  p.  676,  IStffi. 

''SiUungsherichtederlicswIlsfhaftNaturforBohemlerFreunde,  Berlin,  1899,  p.  71  sqq, 

' Zeitschrift  fur  h'thnoloKie,  VerhandlunfKn,  vol.  xxv,  p.  407,  IS93. 

''L'homme  pendant  les  Agex  de  la  pierre,  2d  ed.,  1S73,  pp.  60,  89,  114,  IIS,  etc 

'Loc.  cit.,  pp.  151-160. 

/Loc.  cit,  p.  lfiO-161. 

7T>(diond'irw'  -  "'   """"-ISOl),  vul.  iii,  p.  429. 

ATliu  British  ■malia,  pt,  iii,  p.  \U\  1K6U.   ijgn.-ec  ovGoOqIc 
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Fdiii  tpclxa  is  apecificHlly  identical  with  the  lion  now  living  on  the 
face  of  the  earth."  For  practical  reasons  they  reiommend  the  use  of 
the  designation  Frlix  leo  var.  ipeUsa  to  denote  that  variety  which  dur- 
ing the  Post-Glavial  period  inhabited  the  cavcH  of  north  and  west 
Europe.  In  181M)  Nehring"  declares,  following  the  opinion  of  most 
modern  investigators,  thut  the  cave  lion,  FeJisHj>elxa,  is  "nothing  else 
than  a  northern  variety  of  the  lion  [evidently  provided  with  a  warm, 
shaggy  skin]  analogous  to  the  northern  variety  of  the  tiger  which 
o<M;ur*  at  present  in  south  Siberia."  Dupont' likewise  observes;  "The 
lion,  the  reindeer,  and  the  stag  of  the  Quaternary  epoch,  in  the  remains 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  as  much  resemble  those  which  live 
at  present  as  the  ibis  which  was  embalmed  thousands  of  years  ago 
resembles  the  ibis  which  embellishes  the  shores  of  the  Nile.  The 
American  Fdlit  atrox  Leidy  is  also,  acc-ording  to  Dawkins  and  Sanford. 
'  identical  with  F.  leo  var.  sjn-linn,  so  that  its  range  extended  over  Europe, 
through  Russia  and  north.  Asia,  and,  by  way  of  Bering  Strait,  into 
America  as  far  south  as  Mexico  (loe  cit. ,  p.  1113). 

All  the  deposits  in  which  the  bones  of  the  cave  lion  have  been  found 
in  the  countries  mentioned  above  are  either  Po.st-Olacial  or  Quater- 
nary. But  Dawkins  and  Sanford  think  it  would  be  rash  to,  a  priori, 
exclude  the  occurrence  in  the  Pliocene  time.  They  also  point  out  that 
Ari.stotle  calls  the  lion  "  rare,"  while  Herodotus,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before,  could  still  .say  there  were  "  many," and  they  think  that  it 
decreased  during  that  interval.  They  then  further  observe,  follow- 
ing Lewis,'  that  Dio  Ohrysostomus,  80  or  100  a.  d.,  speaks  of  the 
complete  extinction  of  the  lion,  so  that  within  four  hundred  years  after 
Aristotle  it  disappeared  from  Europe.''  Lastly,  they  lay  stress  upon  the 
lion  in  the  folklore  of  the  Balkan  peoples  because  this  permits  the 
conclusion  of  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  the  lion  with  man.  This, 
too,  is  based  chiefly  on  the  data  brought  together  by  G.  C  Lewis  in 
his  two  cxtrenely  readable  essays.' 

Whatever  weight  may  l)e  given  to  the  accounts  or  legends  of  the 
ancients  or  to  the  views  of  modern  naturalists  on  the  simultaneous- 
ness  of  uian  with  the  cave  lion,  there  is  at  all  events  a  connection 
between  the  former  and  present  range  of  the  lion,  and  since  lions  still 
roam  not  far  from  Greece  its  gradual  retreat  Imforc  man  and  civiliza- 
tion to  the  present  limit  of  its  range  is  not  only  not  unlikely,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  most  prolwble. 

oTundrfiiunilStepi)eii,  ISM,  p.  W.i. 

''La  chronoloKie  K^olt^iqne,  Rail.  Acatl.  R.  B^1t!ii|iif,  %!  wiruv,  vil.  viii,  No,  12, 
1H84,  p.  18  of  the  sepanile  copy. 

<-Ij3.',  cit.,  vol.  viii,  p.  H;1,  1K5II. 

<'Si«  alM>  Dawkins),  Die  llolilen  unci  ilie  Creinwohner  Knrii[U(H.  Ci-niian  tranela- 
tioii  Uy  Siwiip'l.  !S7(J,  p.  fta. 

'  Notes  and  (iiifni'H,2il8erieB.V'il.  vm,  pp.Hl-H4,  IWiH,  un<l  vol.  ix,  pp.  57-5ttr4*ltiO.      , 
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According  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  lion  waa  common  in  the  JLeba- 
non  region  and  even  on  the  Jordan.  It  occurred  in  Palestine  until 
the  twelfth  century  (the  time  of  the  Crusaders)."  In  Syria  its  exist- 
ence can  be  traced  from  the  earliest  hii^torical  times  to  the  present 
day.  According  to  Perrot  and  Chipiez,*  Amenophis  III  {lUfO  b.  c.) 
is  proved  to  have  chased  the  lion  in  northern  Syria  on  a  large  scale. 
Only  twenty  years  ago,  according  to  Tristram  (loc.  cit.),  the  body  of 
rt  lion  was  brought  to  Damascus.  In  Egypt  proper,  lions  hut  rarely 
occurred,"  while  in  northern  Syria  they  must  have  been  quite  numerous. 
Ancient  writers  atwo — Xenophon.  Aristotle,  Stralm,  Pliny,  and  others— 
.s])eak  of  lion  hunts  in  Syria  and  in  Arabia.  The  lions  in  the  latter 
country  ai-c  said  to  have  lieen  more  powerful  and  numerous  than  in 
Lybia.  Tristram  stat«K  that  in  Mesopotamia  the  lion  is  at  present 
common.  Layard,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  heard  ita  roaring 
not  far  from  Bagdad.  In  the  north  it  occurs  on  the  Tigris  as  far  as 
Kulaat  Schergat,  on  the  Euphrates  as  far  as  Bir,'*  and,  Ia.stly,  in  Persia,' 
where  the  lion  is  especially  found  ''  fn  the  forest  slopes  of  the  iiagros," 
the  chief  mountain  region  of  Persia.  Abbott-''  mentions  the  lion 
among  the  animals  of  Khorasmia.i'  On  its  occurrence  in  northwest 
India,  see  Blandford  (loc.  cit.)  and  Dawkins.* 

Considering  all  this,  I  hold  it  not  well  to  be  doubted,  from  reasons 
of  natural  science,  that  in  Hcrodotus's  time  lions  still  lived  in  the 
regions  named  by  him,  and  I  hold  it  not  impossible  that  the  ancient 
lion  representations  in  Greece,  such  as  a  lion  chase  upon  a  Myceniean 


"H.  B.  TnatniiD,  The  Sur\-ey  of  We»tt?m  pBlestine,  1884,  p.  17.  Comp,  also  hiti 
Natural  History  ot  the  Bible,  7th  ed.,  188,1,  j..  l]fi  sq. 

'' Geschichte der  Kunat  iin  Altertuiii:  Aegypten,  (^ermap  tranelation  by  B.  Ketech- 
maDn,  p.  862,  I8H4. 

f  "The  artisia  ot  the  new  empire  were  enmuraged  to  a  treiiuent  repreecDtatioii  ot 
the  lion  al>ove  all  through  the  renewed  acquaintani^  with  the  animal  ilseH,  ant]  ont- 
mi((ht  think  that  thia  Aaiatie  lion  possea^d  their  imi^nation  when  they  depiH  Hone 
either  with  a  very  light  mane  or  with  none  at  all,  i(  both  varieties  did  not  appear  at 
Beni  HaaaaD.  At  all  events  the  lion  with  heavy  mane  ie  the  more  original  type  in 
Egyptian  art  .  .  .  Only  very  rarely  do  the  forma  of  the  lion  in  Egyptian  represen- 
tations in<licate  the  Aaayrian  ty\ie.  The  heraldic  nee  of  animals  upon  t^liielde  ami 
[Hi'torala  is  also  of  .Asiatic  origin,  appearing  in  the  Hecond  Tlieliean  empire  in  pietnreci 
which  exhibit  gryphons,  jai'kalK,  and  lions."  (Perrot  and  ChipieK,  loe.  eit.)  Thus 
there  occur  upon  Kgyptian  monuments  both  the  Egyptian  and  the  Asiatic  types  i>f 
lions  (lioth  wild  and  tame.1),  with  a  noticeable  difference,  which  is  worth  considera- 
tion also  in  other  parte  ot  ancient  archjoologj-,  aa,  for  inatanee,  in  the  study  of  the 

"  Nineveh,  vol.  ii,  p.  48,  1849. 

'Eaatern  Persia,  vol.  ii.  Zoology  and  Geol<«y,  by  V,'.  T.  Blantlford,  1876,  p.  2fl, 
and  \V.  Geiger,  (.irundriss  der  Iraniwhen  Philnlogie,  vol.  u,  pt,  3,  p.  382,  1897. 

/Narrative  of  a  jouniey  from  Ilemut  to  Khiwa.  I^ndon,  184.1,  vol.  ii,  p.  25, 
supplement. 

ffComp.  PietH,  I^sOriKines  imin-miKM.    ad  nl.,  vr.l.  i,  p.  ryjn,  Paris,  1877, 

*Die  Iluhlen,  .-I.'.,  1S7<(,  p.  .  ^ 
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liagger,  were  made  from  nature,  viz,  at  a  time  when  the  tininial  still 
(X'curred  there  in  a  wild  state.  Lewis  is  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
Hays:"  "The  lions  on  the  gate  of  Mycenro  are  of  great  antiquity,  but 
the  occurrence  of  this  animal  in  works  of  early  art  can  not  be  con- 
nidered  as  evidence  of  his  presence  in  the  country.  Sculptured  lions 
orcnr  more  than  once  in  connection  with  Etruscan  tombs,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  lions  ever  existed  in  Italy  "  *  *," 
Hut  can  this  last  objection  be  considered  valid?*  Besides,  not  all  non- 
naturalists  are  of  this  opinion,  as,  for  instance,  Perrot  and  Chipiez:'" 
"  Unless  we  assume—and  we  have  no  ground  whatever  for  so  doing — 
that  it  was  an  object  imported  from  without,''  we  must  adroit,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  .said  to  the  contrary,  that  the  lion  in 
those  remote  times  still  haunted  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus 
and  central  Greece,  and  that  the  engravers  and  sculptors,  when  they 
portrayed  that  animal,  were  able  to  do  so  from  nature."  Thus  in  the 
discussion  of  the  earliest  "historic  time  more  or  less  subjective  opin- 
ions come  into  play,  and  natural  science  likewise  can  consider  the 
question  as  solved  only  when  the  discoveiy  of  recent  lion  bones  under 
incontestable  circumstances  gives  positive  proof.  Of  this,  however, 
thei'e  seems  little  hope.  At  all  events  it  might  be  sug^sted  that  in 
future  excavations  all  animal  bones  be  conscientiously  collected  and 
submitted  to  experts  for  examination. 

"Loc.  Mt.,  vol.  viu,  p.  81. 

*Prof.  P.  Herrmann,  of  the  Royal  Sculpture  Collection  at  Dresden,  writes  me: 
"The  view  of  Lewie,  which  is  based  on  the  lion  representations  in  Etruscan  art,  and 
quoted  by  you,  is  absolut«ly  untenable.  These  EtruBcan  monuments  are  a  thousand 
years  younger  than  the  Mycenjean  and  have,  besides,  their  parallels  in  the  contem- 
porary art  ereations  of  the  Greeks.  No  ari'h«?ologist  has  maintained  or  will  main- 
tain of  either  of  them  that  the  lion  imagex  appearing  on  them  were  made  from  direct 
observation  of  nature.  They  are  obviously  l>orrowed  from  Asia.  This  Hhows  itself 
clearly  enough  in  the  absence  of  the  reAned  and  free  realisni  which  characterizes  the 
Myceniean  repnwentations  in  such  a  hi({h  degree."  Compare  also  the  chapter 
"  The  lion  and  the  lotus,"  in  William  II.  GcxMiyear's  The  (irammar  of  the  I^tiis, 
I»n<lon,  1K91,  p|i.  2a'V-2n,  with  plates  xxix  und  x\x  (add.  IWM). 

•^Ilist.  lie  I'art  <lans  I'antitpnti-.  l.a  (irOce  primitive,  I'art  myc^nien,  vol.  11,  p. 
K23-«2(l,  6)f».  4112  and  -KCt,  1894. 

''  I  i-an  not  think  that  the  idea  of  introilucing  captive  liims  which  may  have  served 
as  nitHlels  for  tlie  artiste  should  so  lightly  \>e  rejected. 
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THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  ABUSIK,  EGYPT. 


By  Pnif.  l>r.  A.  W 


The  trareler  from  Cairo  ascending  the  Mokattam  mouDtains  sweeps 
his  gaze  wewtward  and  his  vision  is  presently  arrested  by  the  great 
l)yraniids  looming  upward  in  rigid  conventional  forms  on  the  table- 
land across  t)ie  Nile  as  reminders  of  that  old  civilization  of  which  they 
are  the  best  known  surviving  memorials.  In  ancient  days  they  must 
have  been  much  more  imposing  than  at  present,  for  besides  the  few 
structures  now  visible,  there  stood  on  the  opposite  elevation  more  than 
KKI  pyramids,  as  well  as  numerous  temples  and  monumental  tombs, 
while  below  them  on  the  plain,  where  only  isolated  villages  are  now 
aeen,  there  spread  out  one  of  the  largest  cities  recorded  by  ancient 
history,  Meiinefer,  "the  beautiful  place,"  Memphis  of  the  Greeks, 
The  "city  of  the  dead,"  to  which  for  nearly  four  thousand  years  the 
inhabitants  of  this  great  city  were  carried  to  their  last  rest,  is  marked 
by  the  pyramids.  The  width  of  this  necropolis  was  not  great,  scarcely 
exceeding  2  kilometers,  but  its  length  has  been  estimated  at  3o  kilo- 
meters. The  size  of  the  "city  of  the  living"  was  in  proportion  to 
the  great  necropolis,  and  under  modern  European  conditions  this 
would  indicate  an  enormous  city,  surpassing  in  extent  even  the 
city  of  Ijondoii  (alwut  '^'-i  kilometers).  We  must  not  forget,  how- 
ever, tliat  we  arc  in  the  Orient  where  the  crowding  of  buildings 
together  is  little  in  vogue,  groups  of  houses  being  followed  by 
broad  gardens  and  fields,  then  other  clusters  of  houses,  or  wide 
desert  tracts,  in  checkered  succession,  so  that  a  city  is  really 
nothing  more  tlian  a  collection  of  several  separated  localities.  Ori- 
ental cities  also  freijuently  change  their  location;  souie  portions  are 
aliandoned  or  become  insignificant  suburbs,  while  new  quarters  spring 
up  by  their  sides.  Such  was  the  development  of  Cairo,  where,  by  the 
side  of  the  important  city  of  Baby lon-on- the- Nile  of  the  old  Egyptian 
and  tlie  Gneco-Koman  periods,  arose  old  Cairo,  whicli  soon  surpn-ssed 
it.  Then,  farther  north,  was  developed  the  modern  Cairo.  Old  Cairo 
has  to  a  great  extent  gradually  disappeared,  while  Babylon,  as  asnmll 

"Tranelated  troiu  Die  Auagrabungen  r.n  Ahusir,  voo  Prof,  Dr.  A.  Wiwieitiand,  in 
"Die  UniBchan,"  tt'dchenschrift  uulier  die  Fortschritte  aut  dem  GeHamtgebiet  der 
WijweiiiM'hatt,  Twhnik,  Litteratur  und  Kuimt.  H.  Bec.hhold,  Fmnkfort-on-the-Main. 
Vol.  VII,  No.  26  ( Juiie  20, 1903),  pp.  601-504,  and  No.  27  (June  27, 1903),  pp.  5:S2-.5.3«. 
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place,  inclosed  by  the  walls  of  a  Roman  fortress,  survived  it.  Ancient 
Memphis  likewise  experienced  a  .shifting  of  its  principal  center,  the 
change  of  position  being  traced  by  the  locations  of  the  pyramids,  for 
the,  Pharaoh.s  liked  to  Viuild  their  homes  not  far  from  their  futun- 
hurial  places;  Thus,  at  Thelws,  the  royal  palace  of  AmenophiH  TI I 
was  within  tlif  precinct  of  the  necropolis,  and  the  name  custom  wns 
also  observed  at  Memphis,  as  proved  by  tlie  discovery  of  the  remain.- 
of  a  royal  palace  beneath  the  foundations  of  a  temple  in  the  grave- 
yard city.  From  the  location  of  the  pyramids  and  the  succession  of 
their  builders  it  can  be  inferred  that  Memphis  as  a  rule  spread  front 
north  to  south,  though  occasionally  for  a  brief  period  the  course  was 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  site  of  the  principal  temple  aloae 
I'cmained  unchanged,  though  lesser  sanctuaries  to  the  same  god  might 
elsewhere  be  erected.  Thus  the  temple  of  Ptab,  the  local  divinity 
of  Memphis  who  was  widely  Irelieved  to  have  created  and  to  rule  the 
world,  lay  between  the  Nile  and  the  village  of  Sakkarah,  while  other 
sanctuaries,  dedicated  to  the  same  god,  arose  in  other  parta  of  the  city. 
Near  the  present  villages  of  Uizeh  and  Sakkarah  lie  the  two  necrop- 
olis districts  of  Memphis  which  have  been  most  assiduously  investi- 
gated by  modern  explorers  and  whose  monuments  produce  a  most 
imposing  impression.  A  visit  to  these  places  is  part  of  the  stated 
programme  of  mast  travelers  in  Egypt,  One  frequently  gets  also  a 
view  of  other  monuments  of  the  graveyard  city  that  are  situated 
more  to  the  north  and  the  south,  l)etween  the  above  localities.  Those 
to  the  north  belong  to  the  oldest  remains  of  the  kings  resident  in  Mem- 
phis, while  to  the  south  are  buried  the  rulers  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
who  lived  about  a  thousand  years  later.  In  the  pyramids  of  Gizeh 
mummies  of  princes  of  the  fourth  dynasty  were  interred,  while  in  those 
of  Sakkai-ah  they  were  chiefly  of  the  sixth  dynasty.  The  pyramids 
of  Abusir,  between  (lizeh  and  Sakkarah,  were  constructed  under  the 
fifth  dynasty  and  foi'  a  long  time  were  believed  to  offer  little  reward 
to  the  visitor;  for  although  a  few  isolated  and  beautiful  graves  were 
found  in  their  neighborhood,  they  had  become  covered  again  by  the 
sand,  so  that  tourists  found  here  little  worth  seeing.  This  circumstant^e 
was  an  advantage  to  the  necnipolis,  for  absence  of  strangers  niean.s 
also  freedom  from  tliat  petty  plunder  of  antiquities  dependent  on 
daily  sales  which  is,  on  the  whole,  more  fatal  to  the  monuments  than 
the  wholesale  removal  of  plundered  objects  to  lie  sold  at  a  distance. 
As  a  result  little  excavating  has  Iieen  done  here  by  the  Arabs,  and  a:* 
the  connections  with  Cairo  are  inconvenient,  not  much  scientific  explo- 
ration has  been  carried  on.  And  yet  such  a  work  would  have  been 
profitable,  as  proved  by  the  results  of  the  excavations  made  by  the 
Germans  In  the  Held  of  ruins  during  the  last  few  years  and  which  are 
briefly  described  in  the  following  p^es. 
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The  attention  of  the  lii^l  scholars  who  visited  the  gravevanl  of 
Abusir  was  attracted  by  tlie  ruins  on  itii  oorthern  end,  near  the  open- 
ing of  a  shallow  desert  valley  ii^  ^^^  arable  country.  It  gave  the 
impression  of  a  pyramid  which,  from  a  casual  investigation,  wa^ 
ascribed  to  King  lia-en-user.  of  the  fifth  dynasty.  Superficial  excava- 
tions, especially  tliosc  of  Villiers  Stuart,  the  P^nglish  member  of  Par- 
liament, brought  to  light  temple  remains  buried  underground.  Thus 
matters  stood  until  about  IhS^S.when  it  was  found  that  Arabian  antiquity 
traders  had  here  discovered  a  aeries  of  reliefs,  which  caute  to  the 
Museum  of  Berlin.  The  subjects  and  the  execution  of  these  reliefs 
were  interesting  enough  to  make  t«;ientific  excavations  on  that  site 
desirable  before  all  the  antiquities  there  buried  should  become  the 
prey  of  the  natives  and  scattered  to  all  quarters  of  the  compass.  The 
Berlin  Museum  undertook  the  work,  for  which  Dr.  Freiherr  von  Kiss- 


ing furnished  the  necessary  funds,  and  during  the  winters  of  18!t8  to 
1901  Drs.  Ij.  Borchardt  and  il.  SchSfer  brought  the  excavation 
work  to  a  conclusion.  There  is  as  yet  no  final  publication  giving  the 
compliited  results  of  their  investigations,  but  from  the  preliminary 
reports  it  is  possible  to  obtain  an  accurate  survey  of  the  essential 
achievements. 

At  the  rear  end  of  a  rectangular  walled  inclosure,  75  meters  wide 
and  lliO  meters  long,  there  rose  a  pyramid  with  a  blunted  top,  from 
the  center  of  which  projected  an  obelisk.  (See  fig.  1.)  Within  the 
court  stood  an  altar  constructed  of  gigantic  alabaster  blocks,  and 
near  it  on  one  side  were  sunken  channels,  leading  to  alabaster  basins, 
evidently  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the  victims  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  altar.  Behind  the  channels  were  numerous  storerooms, 
while  the  east  and  south  sides  were  occupied  with  passages  whose 
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walls  wore  once  faced  with  tjtabs  of  liniesWne  decoratetl  with  I'elief.s 
partly  still  preserved.  Opposite  the  altar  a  gateway  led  into  the  lar^ 
inclosure.  An  inclined  pathway  led  to  the  gate,  and  thus  connected 
the  plain  with  the  elevated  sanctuary.  The  lower  end  of  the  pathway 
terminated  in  a  monumental  gateway  which  stood  within  another 
walled  inclosure.  The  latter  inclosed  a  quadrangular  space  about 
300  meters  square,  which,  with  much  exaggeration,  was  called  a 
"city,"  though  in  reality  the  only  residences  here  were  those  of  the 
priests  and  officers  stationed  in  the  building.  In  addition  to  these 
Boi'chardt  discovered  outside  the  sanctuary,  toward  the  south,  brick 
masonry  beside  which  lay  renmants  of  decayed  wood.  As  may  be 
concluded  from  the  form  of  the  entire  find,  there  once  stood  here  a 
large  wooden  sacred  bark  resting  upon  brick  foundations. 

The  reliefs  just  mentioned  represent,  first  of  all,  some  of  the  cere- 
monies accompanying  the  founding  of  an  Egyptian  sanctuary.  The 
king  and  the  goddess  of  the  right  measure  determine  the  axis  of  the 
t«mple,  make  the  opening  for  the  foundation,  offer  the  sacrifices  of 
the  corner  stone,  etc.  Then  the  celebration  of  the  Sed  festival  is 
depicted  as  it  is  also  seen  in  the  reliefs  of  numerous  temples  of  the 
classical  period  of  Egypt.  The  king  sits  upon  a  throne,  then  he 
descends  the  steps  leading  to  the  throne  and  is  carried  about  on  a 
chair.  The  people  fait  down  I»efore  him;  priests  and  officials  follow 
him.  Then  he  appears  in  various  festal  robes,  his  feet  are  washed, 
tlie  royal  children  are  brought  in  sedans,  rows  of  sacred  animals  are 
led  by,  etc.  Every  representation  of  this  festival  formerly  existed  in 
duplicate,  the  Pharaoh  performing  these  ceremonies  on  one  side  of 
the  temple,  being  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  a  king  of  Upper 
Egypt,  while  on  the  other  side  he  wears  the  vestments  of  a  king  of 
Lower  Egypt.  It  is  regretted  that  so  far  no  explanation  can  be  given 
of  the  object  of  the  Sed  festival,  though  it  is  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions.  In  most  cases  the  king  appears  to  have  celebrated 
the  festival  for  the  first  time  thirty  years  after  his  appointment  as 
Phai-aoh  or  crown  prince,  and  then  repeatedly  at  shorter  intervals. 
It  was  at  all  events  combined  with  religious  solemnities,  especially 
with  the  erection  of  obelisks,  and  it  may  be  that  the  sanctuary 
described  above  was  established  on  such  an  occasion. 

Still  more  interesting  than  these  reliefs  are  others  representing  the 
divinities  of  the  Egyptian  seasons  in  human  form  and  behind  them 
the  images  of  tlie  objects  characteristic  of  each  season.  Plants  and 
trees  are  depicted;  birds  flutter  about  or  rest  in  their  nests;  fishes 
swim  in  the  water;  animals  beget  and  bring  forth  young;  men  are 
engaged  in  fishing  and  fowling;  they  construct  and  use  boats,  till  the 
soil,  harvest  Hgs  and  honey,  brew  beer,  hunt  in  the  desert,  and  raise 
cattle.  Similar  reprascntations  occur  in  the  tombs  of  the  so-culled  old 
Empire  of  Egypt  (ab'  n.)  as  pictures  of  the  daily  life  in  the 
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Vallt^j  of  tlic  Nile,  but  tlioso  of  our  sanctuary  are  marked  by  greater 
unity  of  arrangement  and  oompletenesu  of  grouping.  Only  a  few  of 
the  ordinary  customs  of  life  appear  in  the  decoration  of  temples  of 
later  times.  It  is  eirident  that  in  ancient  times  daily  life  was  held  to 
be  more  worthy  of  preservation,  while  in  later  periods  only  the  sublime 
objects,  rather  than  the  doings  of  every  day,  were  deemed  worthy  of 
representation  on  reliefs  in  the  house  of  Uod. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  can  readily  be  inferred  that  the  struc- 
ture described  was  not  a  pyramid  tomb,  but  rather  a  sanctuary  in 
whose  inclosure  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  an  altar  erected  in  the 
open  court.  Such  alters  in  the  open  air  belonged  to  the  sun  god. 
This  deity  was  first  of  all  embodied  in  his  planet  in  the  sky,  whence  he 
could  look  down  upon  the  gifts  and  where  he  could  receive  the  smoke 
of  the  burnt  offerings.  But  a  god  afar  off  did  not  satisfy  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  their  worship.  The  god  must  be  near  the  altar,  where 
he  could  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sacrifices,  and  usually  this  object 
was  attained  by  having  close  at  hand  the  sacre<l  animal  or  the  statue 
or  emblem  serving  as  the  embodiment  of  the  god,  and  which  actually 
became  to  them  the  very  god  himself.  This  was  the  case  in  Abusir. 
The  pyramid  obelisk,  before  which  the  altar  stands,  is  the  sun  god  in 
the  form  in  which  he  dwelt  in  the  holy  of  holies  of  the  temple  of  his 
most  holy  city  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  named  for  him  Heliopolis, 
"  the  city  of  the  sun."  Behind  sealed  doors,  opening  only  to  the  elect, 
there  stood  a  conical  stone  as  divinity.  Such  a  form  of  deity  is  often 
met  with  among  the  Semitic  tribes,  but  whether  their  infiueoces  intro- 
duced it  into  Heliopolis  or  whether  the  natives  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  bad  similar  conceptions  of  the  sacredaes.s  of  stones  is  still  unde- 
termined. All  that  is  known  is  that  from  most  ancient  times  the  deity 
WHS  here  represented  in  this  manner,  but  that  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries there  arose  an  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  conical 
stone,  it  being  once  conceived  as  a  pyramid,  then  as  an  obelisk,  and 
later,  as  at  Abusir,  as  a  combination  of  both.  Near  the  god  there 
stood  in  the  temple  two  sacred  barks  used  by  the  sun  god  for  bis  jour- 
ney across  the  heavenly  o<*Hn.  One  \n  the  forenoon  bore  the  newly 
resurrected  sun,  while  the  other  in  the  afternoon  carried  the  dying 
planet  as  it  descended  from  the  zenith.  Similar  to  this  was  the  group- 
ing of  the  sacred  objects  at  Abusir.  The  remnants  of  one  of  the  l)arks 
was  discovered  during  the  recent  excavations,  but  the  other  is  still 
covered  by  the  desert  sands. 

In  the  district  of  Memphi.s,  however,  the  sun  god  was  a  stranger. 
Originally  there  reigned  here  Ptab,  the  god  of  Memphis,  and  Sokaris, 
the  god  of  the  adjoining  district  of  Letopolis,  the  sparrow-hawk- 
headed  prince  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  who  gave  his  name  to  Sak- 
karah.  When  the  fifth  dynasty,  whose  members  claimed  descent  from 
the  sun  god,  ascended  the  throne,  the  kings  endeavored  to  jatroduce 
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the  wui-ship  of  their  heavenly  aiwestor  alw»  into  the,  ilistrit-t  iif  their 
capital.  He  ronld  he  sure  here  of  a  ready  reception,  for  the  ^yptian 
gods  wei-c  not  exclusive  and  were  always  ready  to  mnke  room  for 
other  heavenly  powers  in  the  sant^tuaries  as  long  as  th«irown  cult 
was  not  prejudiced  hy  it.  The  inscriptions  teach  us  that  gradually 
Heveral  pyramid  ol)elisks  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis. 

Act^ording  to  the  Egyptian  view,  at  the  moment  when  the  image  of 
a  god  was  completed  in  the  prescribed  form  there  came  into  existence 
a  new  god,  and  in  the  study  of  these  structures  this  belief  is  of  funda- 
mental  imi>ortaiioe.  The  new  god  wa,s  equipped  with  all  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  original  divinity  who  was  imitated  by  the  imi^e. 
He  lived  as  long  as  the  image  lasted,  and  after  its  destniction  pa*ised 
away  as  a  dead  god  into  the  other  world.  On  this  account  old  images 
of  gods  were  occasionally  buried  in  order  to  give  the  corpse  of  the 
god  a  proper  resting  place.  The  logical  contradiction  appearing  in 
the  juxtaposition  of  numerous  similar  divinities,  as  shown  by  the 
multitude  of  divine  im^es,  disturbed  the  Egyptians  no  more  than  did 
the  many  other  unlogical  elements  which  the  sun-god  religion  presents 
to  modern  critics.  The  obiex^t  of  worship  in  the  edifice  of  Ra-en-aser 
was  accordingly  the  repre-sentation  of  the  sun  god  newly  created  by 
the  King;  for  him  were  intended  the  sacrifices  which  were  offered 
upon  the  large  altar.  From  the  platform  upon  which  the  sanctuary 
stood  the  god  could  look  down  upon  the  woi'shipping  multitude  as  it 
approached  him.  The  discovery  of  this  god  image  and  its  place  of 
worship  was  the  achievement  of  the  excavations  just  described. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the  northernmost  large 
mound  of  ruins  at  Abusir  did  not  contain  the  tomb  of  King  Ra-en- 
user.  Succeeding  investigations  made  it  clear  that  this  must  be  some- 
what south  of  the  sanctuaiy  beneath  a  shapeless  heap  of  debris,  altout 
thirty  meti-rs  high,  the  remains  of  a  pyi-amid  adjoined  on  its  eastern 
side  by  a  largo  field  of  ruins.  The  excavations  of  the  (-ierman  Orient 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  L.  Borchai"dt,  have  since  1901  1mh'?i 
devott-d  to  this  site.  In  the  pyramid,  which  had  already  been  opened, 
little  of  importance  could  be  expected,  but  the  adjoining  field  of  ruins 
that  covered  tlie  mortuary  t«mple  of  Ra-en-nser  was  more  promising. 
Sinetuaries  serving  the  same  object  had  already  been  discovered  near 
other  pyramids.  The  temple  recently  examined  made  it  possible  to 
follow  up,  with  their  aid,  the  development  of  beliefs  in  the  relation 
of  the  living  to  the  dead  in  the  early  times  of  Egypt. 

The  tomb  was  at  first  nothing  but  a  hole  in  the  desert  sand,  into 
which  the  earthly  remains  of  the  dead  were  laid  either  in  parts  or  the 
entii'e  body,  as  skeleton  or  mummy,  with  or  without  a  coffin.  Ry 
their  aide  were  placed  some  pots  and  bowls  with  food  and  drink  for 
the  deceased,  whose  phy  ere  the  same  in  the  other  world 

as  in  this.     Gradually  custom  to  furnish  the  graves 
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morn  elaborately,  until  the  giftH  were  no  numeroua  that  the  uimple 
ffrave  could  no  longer  hold  them.  Other  rooms  were  then  added,  and 
the  (jrave  became  a  storehouse  in  which  the  gifts  were  placed  either 
whole  or  broken  into  fragments.  In  the  former  case  it  was  assumed 
that  the  deceased  would  himself  u.se  them  in  the  grave  which  formed 
hii4  dwelling  place ;  in  the  latter  case  it  was  believed  that  he  sojourned 
in  the  other  world  in  an  abode  which  was  the  counterpart  of  his 
grave.  The  new  Iwdy  corresponded  to  the  corpse,  and  in  the  same 
manner  the  fr^ments  had  their  real  counterparts.  In  place  of  n-al 
offerings  plastic  imitations  were  fret|uently  substituted,  especially  in 
later  times,  or  their  images  were  merely  painted  on  the  walls  of  the 
tomb,  and  aided  by  magi<al  fomuila  the  dead  could  give  them  real 
existence.  Such  pictorial  offerings  were  less  costly  and  were  less 
exposed  to  decay  than  real  objects,  and  could  afford  the  necessary  liasis 
for  the  constant  renovation  of  the  food  articles  and  other  needful 
things. 

These  tomb  structurtw  at  tirst  lacked  a  place  of  woi'sliip.  As  no 
offerings  were  found  in  the  earth  above  the  grave  to  indicate  that 
ceremonies  were   olwierved  after  the  inter-  a 

ment,  it  is  inferred  that  in  the  most  ancient  /  \ 

time  the  obligati<ms  of  the  survivors  ended  »  » 

with  the  burial,  so  that  the  deceased  could 
afterwards  claim  no  more  gifts.  This  con- 
ception, however,  gi-adually  underwent  a 
change,  and  it  was  considered  requisite  for 
the  welfare  of  the  departed  that  from  time  to 
time  new  sacritices  should  be  consecrated  to 
him  and  gifts  )>e  presented  at  his  resting 
place.  Rooms  separate  from  the  grave  chamber  became  desirable,  and 
such  rooms  indeed  appear  in  Egyptian  tombs  from  about  the  time  of 
the  pyramids  until  the  passing  away  of  the  old  religion.  Thgse  arc 
above  the  eaith,  separate  from  the  inaccessible  grave,  and  are  open  to 
visits  from  the  living. 

In  the  ijyrauiids  tlie  grave  proper  was  in  the  closed  interior  of  the 
structure,  where  the  offerings  were  placed  next  to  the  coffin,  or,  since 
the  fifth  dynasty,  were  painted  on  the  walK  In  front  of  the  pyra- 
mid there  was  sometimes  ci-ected  a  mortuary  t«mple.  The  oldest  edi- 
fice of  this  kind  known  was  at  the  pyramid  of  King  Snefru,  a  ruler 
during  whose  reign  the  transition  from  the  later  .stone  age  to  that  of 
the  strictly  historical  dynasties  in  its  various  directions  was  accom- 
])lislie(i.  This  building  is  unfortunately  for  the  most  part  destroyed, 
there  remaining  only  a  covered  winding  path  that  led  to  a  .small  room 
containing  an  altar  and  adjoining  the  pyramid.  At  the  temple  of  the 
pyramid  ('liefreri,  which  i^  in  a  Ix'tter  state  of  preseiTatiou,  a  straight 
uiL-isnij"'  leads  between  storerooms  to  the  sacrificial  hall,  while,  in  the 
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temple  of  M jcerinus  storerooms  lie  to  the  ri^ht  nnd  left  of  the  holy 
of  holies.  The  importance  given  to  storage  places  in  these  build- 
ing plans  shows  the  old  signilicance  of  the  tomb  as  a  repository  for 
the  dead,  the  place  of  worship  being  only  a  secondary  consideration. 

In  the  later  mortuary  temples  of  the  period  following  from  about 
2000  B.  c.  this  relation  is  reversed.  It  is  true  they  still  have  storerooms 
for  the  treasures  of  the  sanctuaries,  but  they  are  of  less  importance 
in  the  general  plan.  The  temple  has  here  become  essential.  Such  a 
change  was  made  necessary  by  the  development  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  for  no  longer  was  it  the  real  gift  or  action  that  was  impor- 
tant, but  the  magical  formula.  If  one  wished  to  convey  something  to 
the  deceased,  he  was  more  certain  of  success  by  pronouncing  the  prc- 
scrilwd  magical  words  than  by  the  offering  of  real  objects. 

This  transition  from  the  old  temple  with  storerooms  to  the  later  cult 
temple,  which  heretofore  had  only  been  sunnised,  is  now  made  clear  by 
the  excavations  at  Abusir.  Here  is  found  a  complete  temple  with  the 
usual  arrangement  of  later  times.  In  the  rear  rises  the  holy  of  holies 
not  far  from  the  pyramid.  In  front  of  it  is  a  broad,  covered  room  cor- 
responding to  the  later  covered  court  and  leading  to  the  open  court, 
around  which  a  covered  passage  runs.  Its  back  wall  is  formed  by  the 
terminating  masonry  of  the  temple,  while  its  front  rests  on  tastefully 
shaped  columns  carved  with  papyrusdesigns.  Inthemiddleof  thecourt 
a  rain  hasin  is  sunk,  from  which  an  outflow  leads  outside  the  court. 

This  construction  pi-oves  that  the  middle  part  of  the  court  was  from 
the  iirst  intended  to  be  uncovered,  and  it  also  refutes  the  still 
frequently  repeated  assertion  that  no  rain  fell  in  ancient  times  in 
Egypt.  At  a  more  recent  period  the  Egyptian  temple  terminated 
with  such  an  open  court,  its  entrance  forming  a  monumental,  fortress- 
like gate,  the  so-called  "pylon,"  but  at  Abusir  this  was  not  yet  the  case. 
A  simple  door  here  leads  into  the  court  and  a  long  passage  leads  up  to 
it  from  the  opposite  direction.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  passage 
are  storerooms  that  have  their  continuation  in  still  other  passages 
surrounding  the  entire  building  and  eveii  extending  to  the  north  of 
the  temple  in  front  of  the  pyramid.  At  the  end  of  the  main  passage 
is  the  entrance  door,  which  was  reached  from  the  plain  of  Memphis 
by  a  slanting,  inclined  path.  The  storeroom  plan  is  thus  still  retained, 
but  it  is  only  externally,  not  organically,  attached  to  the  cult  rooms, 
which  on  tlieir  part  have  become  an  independent  temple. 

The  temple  just  described  is  not  located  before  the  center  of  the 
pyramid,  but  before  the  southern  part  of  the  east  side.  In  the  course 
of  the  excavations  at  Abusir  it  turned  out  that  the  storerooms  of  the 
temple  extended  northward  on  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid,  and  that 
between  them  and  the  center  of  the  pyramid  there  was  a  large  struc- 
ture which  on  the  front  side  of  the  pyra'  '  off  by  a  large 
bliml  door.     This  building  wa.s  not  the  t  r  sao^tiun,  of 
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the  pyramid  temple,  as  it  wais  supposed;  for  the  sanctum — the  room 
in  which  the  solemn  sacrifices  were  performed — was  in  I^ypt,  as  else- 
where, an  organic  part  of  the  temple.  It  seems  to  nie  probable  timt 
tlie  blind  door  was  to  serve  as  a  passage  for  the  deceased  when  be 
wished  to  leave  the  pyramid,  his  tomb.  It  bad  thus  the  same  object 
im  the  blind  doors  frequently  painted  or  sculptured  u]>on  the  Egyp- 
tian coffins  or  tomb  walls.  The  departed  king  could  pass  through  this 
door  to  the  building  near  the  sanctum,  and  from  there  assist  at  the 
sacrifices,  listen  to  the  prayei-s,  and  inhale  the  odor  of  the  offerings. 
It  thus  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  so-called  "serdab"  or  narrow 
vaulted  chamber  found  in  the  private  tombs,  the  so-called  ^'  mastaba," 
alongside  of  the  cult  room,  with  which  it  occasionally  communicated 
by  a  narivaw  opening.  In  this  serdab  there  was  usually  placed  a  statue 
of  the  dead,  in  which  he  could  embody  himself  and  participate  in  the 
sacrifices  offered  in  his  honor. 

This  door  also  served  the  dead  phai-aoli  as  passage  when  he  wished 
to  revisit  the  earth  and  a.s  specter  to  remind  the  living  of  the  obla- 
tions to  be  offered  to  him,  and  to  manifest  upon  earth  the  divine  jtosI- 
tion  to  which  he  attained  by  dint  of  the  magical  formula.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  this  outlet  for  the  deceased  led  not  directly  to  the 
grave  temple,  but  to  a  stnicture  lying  aside  from  it.  The  reason  of 
this  arrangement,  also  found  in  the  mastaba,  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  of  which  num,erous  indications  are  found 
in  the  texts,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead,  when  not  receiving  a  sufficient 
amount  of  offerings,  and  consequently  in  want  of  nourishment,  would 
crowd  at  the  gates  of  the  locality  searching  the  garbage  heaps  for  food  ■ 
and  attacking  and  robbing  passers  by.  For  this  purpose  they  would 
also  gather  before  the  temples  and  the  entrances  to  the  tombs,  whither 
offerings  of  food  were  brought  and  refuse  dropped.  It  was  therefore 
dangerous  for  the  occupant  of  the  tomb  to  pass  such  hungry  preda- 
tory souls.  The  blind  door  located  off  the  temple  was  to  enable  the 
dead  to  pass  from  the  grave  into  the  open  unseen  by  the  hostile  souls, 
and  thus  escape  the  danger  of  l>eing  attacked  by  them.  Thus  also  this 
find  at  the  pyramid  of  Ka-en-user  harmonizes  in  an  excellent  manner 
with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the  old  Egyptian  religious  views. 

The  walls  of  the  edifice  arc  adorned  with  reliefs  that  in  part  corre- 
spond to  the  usual  representations  in  the  tombs  of  the  valley  of  the 
Nile.  We  find  here  the  killing  of  the  sacrificial  animals,  the  leading 
them  up  in  procession,  the  long  rows  of  women  who,  as  representatives 
of  the  possessions  of  the  departed,  offer  gifts.  Alongside  of  them 
stand  images  which  usually  are  seen  only  in  temples— adoration  of 
various  gods  by  the  king;  the  massacrcof  captured  enemies  whom  the 
ruler  kills  with  an  uplifted  club,  etc.  In  these  two  kinds  of  pictures 
the  twofold  object  of  the  edifice,  that  of  tomb  and  temple,  finds  a 
distinct  expression.     In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  oljser\'e      . 
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that  the  manner  of  presenting  theiie  groufis,  jnst  ns  in  the  reliefs  of 
the  sanctuary  of  the  sun  god  at  Abusir,  discussed  above,  corresponds 
almost  exactly  to  the  mode  of  presentation  shown  in  the  temples  of 
the  flourishing  period  of  Egypt  one  or  two  mllleniums  later.  The 
same  characteristies  are  found  in  the  architectural  forms,  the  columns, 
fornicea,  and  other  features.  It  is  therefore  concluded  that  the  view 
of  the  older  investigators,  that  the  art  of  the  old  empire  of  Kgjpt  did 
not  differ  in  principle  from  that  of  the  later  p<!n'ods,  was  correct. 
The  art  of  the  later  periods  shows  compamtively  insignificant  differ- 
ences, due  to  the  progres.'jivt'  development  of  the  people.  This  i-onclu- 
■'ion,  however,  has  of  late  been  frequently  disputed.  Monuments 
whose  inscriptions  indimte  ver)'  early  time,  but  that  exhibit  peculiari- 
lies  known  only  in  latt'r  jjeriods,  have  been  declared  to  lie  in  reality 
[uxMlucts  of  the.sc  lut^<r  periods  aititirially  given  an  arelniii-  uppearance; 
lint  the  finds  at  Abu.sir  .show  that  these  conclusions  are  erroneou.s  and 
that  such  monuments  are  really  as  old  as  the  names  of  the  kings  that 
they  bear. 


Flu.  3.— Plan  of  lh>^  pyramid  Tt-mptu  »I  Ka^n-usur. 

The  mortuary  temple  of  King  Ra-en-user  is  as  little  finished  as  most 
old  Egyptian  edifices  <if  this  kind.  The  king  died  lieforc  the  lant 
hand  was  put  on  the  work,  and  his  succes.sors  had  so  nmch  to  do  with 
their  own  buildings  that  they  felt  no  inclination  to  spend  time  and 
strength  on  the  foundations  of  their  predecessors.  But  this  pharaoh 
left  endowments  on  the  income  of  which  priests  were  appointed  to 
exercise  his  cult  of  the  dead,  and  centuries  later  these  functionaries 
ai-e  still  mentioned,  though  the  temple  was  in  process  of  decay,  for 
gnivcs  of  that  time  have  lieen  found  dug  into  ruin  heaps  above  the 
temple  floor.  Shortly  afterwards  the  cult  too.  cea.sed,  the  walls  of 
the  temple  were  torn  down,  and  the  stones  \\si\i  for  other  buildings; 
high  heaps  of  debris  accumulated,  common  yi-aves  for  the  poor  were 
made  thei-e,  and  a  mound  of  ruins  .soon  covered  the  entire  site. 

On  the  ot'casion  of  these  excavations  tombs  of  widely  separatetl 
cjioclis  of  Egyptian    hislory  were  openeil  in  the  neigh boi'hood  of  the 
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temple  described  above.  There  were  mastaba  tombs  of  the  old  empire 
with  the  statues  of  their  former  occupants,  and  nonviolated  tombs  of 
the  middle  empire  {2500  b.  c.)  with  all  the  parapheroalia  which  tbone 
left  behind  had  once  placed  for  the  departed  in  his  grave.  The  tombs 
of  the  flourishing  period  of  later  Egypt  were  very  powly  fitted  out, 
and  it  is  only  with  the  Ureek  settlemenb*  in  the  country. that  costly 
interments  again  come  to  light. 

THE  TIMOTHECS  PAPYRUS  OP  THE  FER8AI. 

In  one  of  the  graves  of  this  Greek  period  at  Abusir  was  discovered, 
on  February  1,  1902,  a  papyrus  roll  containing  a  large  portion  of  the 
poem  Persai  of  Timotheus.  The  papyrus  was  found  in  a  wooden 
coffin  still  containing  its  corpse,  t<^ether  with  a  pair  of  sandals,  a 
broken  leather  bag,  a  piece  of  rust-eaten  iron,  and  a  fragment  of 
burned  wood.  All  these  objects  are  now  at  the  Royat  Museum  of 
Berlin,  and  the  papyrus  has  been  published  with  a  transcription,  para- 
phrase, comments,  and  a  facsimile  rrproduction  in  heliogravure,  by 
Prof.  Dr.  Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorfl."  The  papyrus  meas- 
ures 18.5  centimeters  in  height  and  when  unrolled  has  a  length  of  1.11 
meters.  It  is  inscribed  with  six  columns  of  varied  width  and  unequal 
number  of  lines  in  archaic  Greek  chiiracters,  resembling  the  style  of 
monumental  inscriptions,  so  that  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Wiiamo- 
witz  this  papyrus  represents  the  oldest  tK>ok  known,  antedating  the 
founding  of  the  library  of  Alexandria  and  the  establishing  of  the 
Alexandrian  book  trade.  The  four  last  columns  arc  on  the  whole 
well  preserved,  while  the  first  column,  not  protected  by  cover- 
ing, is  crumbled  into  minute  fragments,  and  of  the  second  column 
the  lower  half  is  for  the  most  part  destroyed.  A  narrow  margin 
on  the  first  column,  showing  tra<res  of  having  been  cut  through, 
proves  that  only  part  of  the  scroll  had  been  deposited  in  tlie  grave. 
We  have,  therefore,  in  this  papyrus  only  the  latter  portion  of 
the  work.  The  fact,  however,  that  Timotlieus  names  himself  as 
its  author  and  that  it  treats  of  the  naval  defeat  of  a  Persian 
king  suffices  to  establish  its  identity  with  the  Persai  of  Timotheus, 
which  celebrates  the  naval  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  Xerxes,  the 
King  of  Persia,  in  41^0  b.  c.  at  Salamis,  which  was  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  in  the  Grasco- Persian  wars.  Timotheus  is  known  to  have  been 
a  celebrated  poet  and  musician,  born  at  Miletus,  Asia  Minor,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age  about  357  b.  c.  He  was  especially  distinguished 
as  a  composer  of  the  so-called  ''  nome,"  an  ancient  song  or  ode  in  the 
epic   style,   consisting  of  a  narrative  interwoven   with  speeches  of 

"Der  Timotheua-Papynis:  Wissenschaitliche  VeroefieotlichuDiien  der  Deutachen 

Orient-GeeellBchaft,  Leipzig,  KWl,   pp.  15,  4to.,  with  7  plate?;  and  Timotheiv.  Die 

Pereer,  aus  einem  Papynia  voii  Abusir.     Im  Auftrage  dcr  r>eu(^hen  Orient-Gcacll- 

Bchalt  herau^egeben,  Leipzig,  1903,  pp.  126,  8vo.,  with  1  pIfWe-  ('"nnoll"' 
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introduced  characters,  and  sunf^  to  the  accompoaiment  of  the  lyre  by 
the  poet  himself  on  festival  occasions  in  honor  of  aome  god.  He  is 
also  recorded  to  have  increased  the  number  of  the  striogA  of  the  lyre 
to  eleven,  by  which  innovation  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Spartans,  who  considered  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  music.  But  of  the 
numerous  compositions  credited  to  him  by  later  writers  only  a  few 
fragments  survive",  and  of  the  Persai  only  three  verses  were  known. 
The  Persai  is  also  in  the  form  of  a  nome  and  was  first  recited  at  the 
Paniooion  festivfO  in  honor  of  Poseidon,  about  S98  b.  c.  The  part  of 
the  nome  contained  in  this  papyrus  begins  with  the  principal  section 
of  the  poem,  the  omphalos,  comprising  the  narrative.  The  ships  are 
fitted  Out;  the  battle  begins;  the  vessels  dash  against  each  other; 
lances  fly  about;  firebrands  whir  in  the  air,  setting  the  ships  afire, 
from  the  glare  of  which  the  "8raaraged"3eais  reddened.  The  Persian 
fleet  ia  put  to  flight;  one  rich  follower  of  the  Persian  king  battles 
with  the  waves,  cursing  the  treacherous  sea,  and  at  last  sinks  while 
professing  hLs  hope  for  the  victory  of  his  king.  Other  Asiatics  clinp 
to  rocks  in  the  aea  and  bewail  their  imminent  fate  of  death  or  cap- 
tivity. At  last  panic  seizes  also  the  royal  headquarters,  and  the  king, 
under  lamentations,  orders  a  general  retreat  of  his  motley  army.  The 
victorious  Greeks  erect  a  trophy  to  Zeus  and  celebrate  their  victory 
with  dance  and  song.  £n  the  epilogue  the  poet  refers  to  himself, 
defending  his  innovation  in  music  against  the  reproof  of  the  Spartans, 
and  invokes  Apollo  to  "give  the  people  peace  and  blessing  resting  on 
the  observation  of  the  laV." 

Of  tliG  details  of  the  old  Egyptian  grave  finds  a  better  estimate  may 
be  formed  when  the  results  of  the  dicing  still  in  progress  become 
available. 

The  excavations  of  the  German  Orient  Society  on  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  Valley  of  the  Nile  have  not  received  the  same  consideration 
from  the  great  public  as  the  diggings  of  the  same  society  in  Baby- 
Ionia.  To  the  latter  attention  was  directe<l  by  the  lectures  of  Fried- 
rich  Delitizsch,  although  their  contents  were  but  loosely  connected 
with  the  excavations.  The  Egyptian  work  has  not  received  the  same 
treatment.  Considering  the  real  scientific  results  of  the  excavations 
in  themselves,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  Egyptian  explorations  of 
the  society,  directed  by  Borcbardt,  have  at  least  been  crowned  with  as 
great  a  success  as  the  Babylonian.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  con- 
tinued interest  of  the  Government,  as  also  the  increasing  number  of 
members,  will  place  the  society  in  the  condition  to  pursue  its  explora- 
tions with  equal  vigor  in  both  of  these  countries  whose  civilizatioa 
dominated  early  antiquity  and  likewise  to  extend  its  research  to  the 
countries  lying  between  them,  Palestine  and  Syria. 

"Collected  by  T.  Bentk  in  liis  Anthologia  Lyrica,  M  edvUon,  leip»ig,  1883,  pp. 
S40-343.  ^-  I 
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THE  ANCIENT  HITTITES. 


By  Dr.  Lboi^ld  Mbmbrbcrmidt." 


In  addition  to  the  two  great  spherea  of  ancient  culture  found  in 
weutern  Asia,  the  Egyptian  and  the  Babylonian,  we  meet  in  the  north, 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  a  third  element  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call 
the  Hittite  civilization.  We  have  as  yet  comparatively  little  knowl- 
edge of  this  people  and  their  history,  for  only  in  one  or  two  places 
have  there  been  thorough  excBvation.s.  The  Hittite  inscriptions  them- 
ftclves  have  not  been  deciphered,  and  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions give  only  such  meager  items  as  records  of  warfare  required.  -  The 
Old  Testament,  to  which  until  now  our  acquaintance  with  the  name  of 
tlie  Hittite:*  has  been  chiefly  due,  ia  too  remote  from  the  events  in  time 
and  place  and  too  indefinite  in  details  to  be  of  much  service.  Although 
our  knowledge  of  the  Hittites  is  thus,  in  many  respcctw,  so  incomplete, 
yet  we  are  able  to  conHtruct  a  somewhat  connected  picture  of  the 
development  of  their  civilization. 

Egyptian  and  Assyrian  inscriptions  tell  of  warfare  from  about  1500 
to  al)out  t'Kt  B.  <;, ,  with  vai'iou.s  peoples  tn  North  Syria,  North  Mcnopota- 
mia,  Cilicia,  Cappadm-ia,  and  Armenia.  These  [leopW  were  neither 
Semites  nor  I ndo- Europeans,  yet  they  must  have  been  interrelated  as 
piirbn  of  a  great  group  of  peoples  or  common  race.  In  favor  of  this 
view,  the  names  of  persons  and  g(xl»  come  down  to  us  which  by  their 
identical  formation  bear  evidence  of  relationship  and  it  is  moreover 
inipiol»able  tliat  entirely  distinct  races  would  at  a)H>ut  the  same  period, 
and  partly  mingled,  advance  in  the  same  direction  and  toward  the  same 
regions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  self-evident,  and  proven  also  by 
certain  fact«,  that  these  individual  peoples,  notwithstanding  their  gen- 
eral connection,  were  really  distinct  from  one  another  in  culture  and  in 
dialect,s  phenomenon  well  known  amongthe  Semitesaa  well  as  among 
the  In  do- Europeans. 

One  of  these  peoples,  known  through  Egyptian  in-scriptions  as  the 
Cheta,  or  Chatti  according  to  Assyrian  inscriptions,  must  be  mentioned 
at  once,  since  the  name  is  significant,  for  we  are  a<rcustomed  to  desig- 
nate   the  entire  group  as  "  Hittites,"  their  individual  names  being 

nTraiiBlation  of  Die  HettiWr,  von  Pr.  I.«opold  Mefloersrhmitlt.  Part  1  ol  vol.  iv 
of  I)er  alte  Orient.  Leipzig,  J.  C-  Hinricha,  Becond  enlarged  e<lition,  3S  pp.,  8vo. 
1903. 
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unknown.  Consideration  must  therefore  he  given  in  earh  ca.se  an  to 
whether  the  name  HittiteH  denotea  the  individunl  Chatti  people  or  the 
entire  rat-e. 

In  the  regions  where  the  Egyptiann  and  Assyrianu  were  at  war  with 
the  Hittitc»  there  hat;  been  discovered  during  the  ladt  decade  a  oom- 
plote  iSeries  of  remarkable  monuments,  with  and  without  inscriptions, 
which  doubtless  bear  witness  to  a  pecularand  independent  civilization 
alongside  of  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  culture.  The  places  of  the 
finds,  and  particularly  the  agreement  between  subjects  pictured  and 
traditional  evidence,  lead  to  the  assumption  that  we  have  here  to  do 
with  monuments  of  the  Hittite  peoples.  Similar  monuments  have 
been  found  scattered  through  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  as  fac  as 
Smyrna  on  the  coast  of  the  Jigean  Sea,  more  numerous  in  the  east,  less 
frequent  in  the  west.  Keeping  the  alwve  in  mind,  added  to  informa- 
tion derived  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  wemustconsiderAsiaMinor 
as  the  home  of  the  "  Hittitcs"  and  of  their  civilivation,  from  which 
country  they  advanced  in  successive  movements  southward  and  south- 
hence  they  immigrated  into  Asia  Minor,  whether 
ftom  the  west,  which  indeed  is  very  probable,  can  not  yet  be  positively 
determined. 

The  historical  development  of  the  Hittile  race,  its  rise  and  disap- 
pearance, has  been  dasoribed  in  &  former  paper,"  and  will  therefore 
here  be  but  merely  briefly  repeated,  with  some  additional  information. 
The  beginning  of  Ilittitc  civilization  on  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor  dates 
back  to  the  third  millenium  before  Clirist,  when  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia were  under  Babvlonian  rule.  We  assume  an  advance  of  Plittite 
peoples  toward  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  about  2(RK)  b.  c,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  wrested  these  countries  from  Babylonian  domi- 
nation, for  at  the  period  when  our  documents  begin  to  speak — that  ii*; 
in  the  Tell  el-Amarna  letters,*  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c. — we  find 
that  peoples  of  the  Hittite  race  had  for  a  long  time  l)een  in  possessioa 
of  thcMC  regions. 

The  first  stratum  of  the  Hittitcs  which  through  the  above-mentioned 
letters  enters  our  horizon'is  the  Mitani  people,'  but  whether  they 
were  i-eally  the  first  of  the  Hittites  to  advance  as  far  as  Syria,  or,  what 
Ls  more  probable,  whether  they  were  preceded  by  others,  none  of  our 
documents  answers  with  certainty.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  Mitani, 
under  their  king,  Tushratta,  meets  us  at  once  as  a  great  power  eigual 
to  Babylonia  and  Egypt,  comprising  Melitene  and  the  territories  to 
the  southeast  of  it,  then  northern  Syria  and  northern  Mesopotamia, 
with  Nineveh,  which  was  later  the  capital  of  Assyria.  Still,  the  jwwcr 
of  this  kingdom  is  evidently  strongly  on  the  wane.     !t  nmst  formerly. 


I,  parti.  2'i  ea.,  i>ii.  lS-21 
I,  parts,  2(1  ed.,  p.  3  ff. 
[.  part2,  2ded.,  p.  14ff. 
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probably  in  the  sixteenth  (-eotuiy,  have  extended  far  southward  into 
Syria  to  Mount  Ijcbanon,  as  we  have  ovidence  that  the  langfuago  of 
tiie  Mitani  wa«  spoken  in  Dunip  {- Heliopolis —  Baalbek).  And  the 
unnamt'd  power  against  which  Thothmes  I,  aI>out  15CH>  a.  c,  and 
Thothtncs  III  carried  on  war  in  Naharina  was  probably  the  Mitani 
kingdom."  But  soon  after  the  Amarna  period,  already  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  rising  Assyria  overthrew  the  MitanJ  kingdom  and 
took  possession  of  Mesopotamia, 

While  the  Mitani  must  have  advanced  toward  the  south,  in  the 
seventeenth  or  sixteenth  century  ii.  r.,  we  see  the  Cliatti,  or  individual 
people  of  the  Hittites,  just  at  the  Tell  el-Amarna  period,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  B.  v..  invading  Syria  from  their  native  country. 
Cappadocia,  and  eontinually  advancing  southward.  Through  the 
weakness  of  Egj'pt,  and  for  a  time  also  the  waning  power 'of  Assyria, 
the  Mitani  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
subjected  entire  Syria  to  them-selves  as  far  as  Mount  Hermon.  At 
the  acme  of  their  power,  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  meet  the  read- 
vnncing  Egyptians  under  Ramses  II  in  various  battles,  one  of  which,  the 
attack  of  the  Egyptians  on  the  city  of  Kadcsh  on  the  Orontes,  became 
well  known,  as  the  subject  of  a  great  Egyptian  poem  which  extolls 
King  Ramsepj  in  an  extravagant  manner.  From  these  times  daU-s  also 
the  oldest  surviving  example  of  a  treaty  between  nations.  This  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Uamses  II  and  Chatta'ur,  the  king  of  the 
Chatti.  The  original  was  inscribed  on  a  silver  tablet  in  Babylonian 
script  and  language,  as  is  now  clearly  established,  and  shows  that 
Babylonian  was  even  then,  alxjut  100  years  after  the  Amarna  period, 
still  the  international  language  of  diplomacy.*  But  it  is  only  the 
Egyptian  translation  which  the  Phainoh  caused  to  be  engraved  in  the 
Temple  of  Karnak,  that  has  come  to  us.  On  this  occasion  the  royal 
scribe  added  an  introduction,  according  to  which  the  question  was  of 
a  conclusion  of  peace  which  the  llittitc  king  had  entreated  from 
Itamses.  As  a  matter  of  fa<'t  it  is  Chattusar  who  draws  up  the  treaty 
nor  are  there  any  fixed  conditions  of  peace.  The  ti'eaty  rather  con- 
tains general  assurances  to  abstain  from  hostilities  ^rainst  one  another, 
prolwbty  thus  meeting  a  mutual  need,  and  in  addition  there  is 
the  (inclusion  of  a  defensive  alliance  against  internal  and  external 
enemies.  The  interesting  contents  of  the  document  justify  its  pres- 
entation here  in  nearly  complete  form  after  the  latest  translation/ 

a  Derail*  Orient,  vol.  i,  part  2,  2d  ed.,  [..  31. 
.    *Der  alte  Orient,  vol.  i,  part  2,  2d  ed,,  p.  4. 

<'  Ry  W.  Max  Alueller:  Der  BuetidnisvertniK  Rameee  II  unci  dee  Chettit«rkoeni^. 
Mitteilungen  der  VorderaHiatigchen  ^eiiellechaft.  IW2.  5.  For  the  chanxeM  made  in 
tlie  iiiUTest  of  clearness  I  \tsui  kindly  Hupi>ortud  liy  the  P^jyptologiHt,  Dr.  Moeller. 
Tilt;  lext  of  tne  treaty  in,  in  ibi  preMfnt  rendition,  not  without  gapH.  The  exai.'t  fonii 
lit  thf  proper  names  iu  ilifficult  tii  establish. 
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INTRfllirCTtoN   OP  TlIK   BIYPTIAN   HTBIBK.'' 

Ill  the  year  21,''  on  the  Slstof  the  winter  moath  (Tybi),  under  the  majesty  ot  the 
kin^  of  upper  and  Inwt^r  Kgypt,  Ramnee  II. '  h  was  on  that  day  that  hie  majcety 
was  at  the  city  "  house  of  KaniBes  II,"  doit%  what  hia  father  Amcm-Ra''  approves. 
Wh«-ii  there  came  the  royal  nicMenger  and  ■  *  *  and  the  royal  meaBenirer 
*  *  *  (t>efore  the  majesty  of  the  king)  Rauuea  II  (with  the  meesei^er  of  Chatti 
Tar)  t«sob  and  ■  •  *  whom  the  great  prince  of  Cbatti,  Chattuaar,  had  aent  to 
the  Pharaoh  to  implore  peace  of  the  majesty  of  the  king,  Rameen  II. 

Copy  of  the  silver  tablet  which  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  Chattusar,  caused  to 
be  brought  to  the  Pharaoh  by  his  meaaenger  Tarlesob  and  hia  measenger  KamseH'' 
to  implore  peace  from  the  majesty  of  the  king,  Bamses  II. 


Treaty,  which  waa  prepareil  upon  a  silver  tablet  by  the  great  prince  of  Chatti, 
ChHttiiMar,  the  mighty,  eon  of  Moraar,  the  great  prince  of  ChatlJ,  the  mighty,  grand- 
son of  Sapalulu,  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  the  mighty,  for  Rameee  II,  the  great 
King  of  I'^ypt,  the  mighty,  sou  of  Seti  I,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  the  mighty, 
grandson  of  Ramses  I,  the  great  King  of  E^ypt,  the  mighty,/  the  beautiful  treaty  of 
peace  ami  alliance,  which  establishes  (between  them  beautilul)  peace  (and  beau- 
tiful alliance)  tor  all  eternity. 


Formerly,  in  very  ancient  times — as  reganls  the  relation  of  the  great  King  of 
l^ypt  with  the  great  prince  ot  Chatti,  the  god  did  not  allow  any  enmity  to  ari[« 
1>etween  Ihem  (and  this  liappene<1)  through  a  treaty.  But  at  the  time  of  Mutallu, 
the  great  prin<-e  of  Chatti,  my  brother,  he  carried  on  war  with  (Ramsce  II)  the 
great  King  of  ^ypt.  Henceforth,  however,  from  toniay  on,  behold,  Chattusar, 
the  great  prince  of  Chatti  (has  caused  to  l>e  drawn  up)  a  treaty  which  detemiinee 
tlie  relation  of  the  land  of  F^gypt  to  the  land  of  Chatti  as  Ra?  created  and  as 
Sutei'h!'  created,  that  no  enmity  arise  between  them  forever. 


Behold,  Chattusar,  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  enteni  from  to-day  on  into  a  treaty 
with  Ramses  II,  the  great  King  of  I^ypt,  that  it  be  a  beautiful  peace  and  a  l>eau- 
tiful  allian<'c  tietween  ae  in  eternity.  lie  is  allied  with  me,  he  is  in  peace  with  me; 
I  am  allied  with  him,  I  am  in  peace  with  him  forever. 

After  Mittalhi,  the  great  prince,  my  great  brother,  had  followed  his  unhap]>y  bite-,^ 
and  Chattusar'  sat  U|H)n  the  throne  of  his  father  as  the  great  prince  of  Chatti— 
Itehold,  I  Bgree<l  with  Rainnes  II,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  that  we  (arrange)  onr 

"The  hea<lings  arc  not  in  the  ciriginal,  Imt  are  here  inserted  for  I'onvenieni'e  in 
ri'ading. 

*That  is,  ot  the  reign  of  Ramses  II. 

''The  liomltactic  and  iKsrcely  intelligible  titles  that  follow  here  are  omitted. 

''  An  Rgytian,  as  the  name  shows. 

'The  translation  was  made  by  the  Kf^yptian  so  iieilanlically  literal  that  in  niany 
respeclH  he  writes  un-Egyptian.  Hut  in  such  passages  the  Babylonian  o(  the 
origintil  is  the  more  transparent. 

/All  lhe«-  titles  of  the  Hitlite,  as  well  as  of  tlie  Egyptian,  are  Babylonio-Assyr- 
ian.  and  not  indigenous. 

IT  Name  of  a  god. 

'The  Egyptian  rendereil  here  the  Rabyloninrt  expression  literally.  It  means,  to 
fulfill  his  fate;  to  die. 

'Chattusar  siieaka  here  for  a  while  iu  the  third  peisou  of  '■i'"WlK^~'  QOO  Ip 
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(?)  peace  and  our  (7)  alliance.  It  is  better  than  the  peace  and  the  alliance  which 
exiflteil  before.  Behold,  (aa)  I,  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  am  in  beaotiful  peace 
and  beautiful  alliance  with  Ramses  II,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  eo  ahall  the  chil- 
dren's children  of  the  great  prince  of  Chatti  be  in  alliance  and  peace  with  the 
children's  children  of  Ramaea  II,  the  great  King  of  E^ypt.  They  shall  be  like  ua 
in  a  peace  and  alliance  relation,  and  (the  land  of)  Egypt  (be)  allied  with  the  land 
o(  Chatti  in  peace,  aa  we  are,  lorever.  No  enmity  may  arise  between  them  forever. 
The  great  prince  ol  Chatti  may  never  invade  the  land  of  Egypt,  In  order  to  rob  it 
of  anything,  and  Ramaea,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  may  not  forever  invade  the  land 
of  Chatti  in  order  tu  rob  it  of  anything. 

ALtlANCa  AQAINBT  ArTACKB  PROM   THB  OITniDB. 

The  lawful  (?)  treaty  which  waa  in  force  at  the  time  of  Sapalulu,  the  great  prince 
of  Chatti,  as  also  the  lawful  (?)  treaty  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  Mulallu,<i 
the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  my  father.  I  Umily  etand  by.  Behold,  Ramses,  loo,  the 
great  King  of  E^ypt,  firmly  atanda  by  it  (we  both  keep  it)  together,  from  to-day  on 
we  hold  it  firmly  and  act  after  this  lawful  (?)  manner. 

If  another  enemy  ^  goea  t«  war  against  the  lands  of  Ramses  II,  the  great  King  of 
EKypt.  and  the  latter  writes  to  the  great  prince  of  Chatti:  "Come  to  my  assistance 
against  him,"  the  great  prince  of  Chatti  (will  come  to  hia  aaaistance),  and  the  great 
prince  of  Chatti  will  kill  his  enemy.  Bnt  if  the  great  prince  of  Chatti  should  not 
wish  to  set  out  himself,  he  will  send  his  troops  and  his  charioteers,  and  will  slay  his 
enemy. 

AssisrANca  aoainr'  eovftian  rrbki«. 


Or,  if  Ramsea  II,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  is  angry  i^inst  *  *  *  aubjeds, 
hecause  (7)  they  have  committed  an  oSense  (7)  against  him  and  he  aets  out  to  kill 
them,  the  great  prince  of  Chatti  will  act  in  common  with  Kamses  II,  the  Lord  of 
Egypt. 


In  the  same  manner  the  great  prince  will  act  if  another  enemy  aets  out  against  the 
lands  of  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  •  •  •  [What  lollowa  is  mostly  destroyed, 
hnt  with  corresponding  changes  it  was  similar  to  the  above.] 


But  if  subjects  of  the  great  prince  of  Chatti  commit  an  oEfens<^  t^iunst  him,  *  *  • 
[Thesameasalnve.] 

TREATY   or   KXTRAniTmN. 

[The  b<trinning  is  destroyeii.]  If  notiles  flee  from  Egypt  and  come  to  the  coun- 
trieni'f  thi^grt-at  prince  of  Chatti,  whether  from  a  city  (or  from  a  country  district  [?]) 
of  the  countries  of  Ramai-s  II,  the  great  King  of  I%ypt,  and  they  come  to  the  great 
prince  of  Chatti,  he  shall  not  receive  them.  The  great  prince  of  Chatti  shall  canse 
them  to  l>e  brought  back  to  Kaiiises  II,  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  their  lord. 

Or  when  one  or  two  people  who  are  not  prominent  (?)  flee  from  the  country  of 
Egypt  and  come  into  the  Chatti  land  in  order  to  become  subjeirts  of  another,  they 
will  not  t>e  alloweil  to  remain  in  theChatti  land,  but  will  lie  brought  back  to  Ramaea, 
the  great  King  of  Egypt. 

Or  when  a  noble  flees  from  the  Chatti  land  [continues  same  aa  above,  with  corre- 
sponding changes]. 


"An  error  of  the  P^iyplian  Bcrilie  for  "Morsar," 

''Doubtleaa  awkwardly  rendered  by  the  Egyptian  for  "another  one  as-enemy. "i 
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Ot  these  wonlH  of  the  treaty  of  tlic  KTeat  priiire  uf  Chatti  with  RaniiK«,  the  great 
King  of  Egypt,  written  upon  a  silvvr  tahlet,  a  thoueand  gode,  male  tui<J  female,  of 
the  Chatti  land,  together  with  a  thousand  goda,  male  and  feiimle,  of  those  of  Kgypt, 
tin:  witnedBec.    •    •    • 

[Follows  a  list  of  the  gods  wlio  shall  waleh  as  wilneases.  Adjoining  it  is  read:] 
Whosoever  will  not  lieep  these  wonis,  which  are  written  upon  a  silver  lahtet,  for  the 
land  of  Chatti  and  the  land  of  K^ypt,  the  thousand  gods  of  the  Chatti  lan<l,  together 
with  the  thousand  gods  of  the  land  of  Kgypt,  shall  punish  him,  hie  house,  his  land, 
and  his  suhjects.  But  whosoever  shall  keep  the  words  which  are  written  upon  the 
silver  tahlet  and  not  neglect  them,  whether  of  the  Hittitee  or  ot  the  li^yptians,  the 
thousaml  giHls  of  the  Chatti  lan<l,  together  with  the  thongand  gods  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  will  pTCServc  him  in  health  and  ^ve  him  life,  tiigether  wiUi  his  offspring,  his 
eimntry,  and  hia  auhjecls. 


If  one,  or  two,  or  three  people  flee  from  the  land  of  Egypt  and  come  to  the  great 
prince  of  Chatti,  the  great  prince  of  Chatti  shall  have  them  seized  and  returned  to 
Kamses,  the  great  King  of  Egypt.  No  accusation  shall  be  made  against  the  man 
who  is  ttius  hrought  tu  Hamaes  on  account  of  his  offense;  his  house,  hie  wivea,  or 
children  shall  not  l>e  punished;  he  shall  not  be  killed,  nor  shall  his  eyes,  his  ears, 
hie  mouth,  or  his  feet  be  mutilated;  in  short,  no  charge  whatever  shall  be  made 
against  him  on  account  of  his  offense. 

In  the  same  way,  if  one,  or  two,  or  three  people  have  fled  from  the  land  of  Chatti 
■    •    •     [The  same  aa  above,  with  corresponding  chauges.] 


On  the  obverse  of  the  tablet  is  shown  a  figure  of  Sutech,"  who  embmces  the  figure 
of  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  surrounded  with  an  inscription  which  says;  "Seal  of 
Siitech,  the  King  o(  Heaven,  seal  of  the  treaty  which  Chattusar,  the  great  prince  of 
Chatti,  the  mighty,  son  of  Morsar,  the  great  prince  of  Chatti,  the  mighty,  concludes." 
Within  the  bordering  of  the  scnlptore  is  the  seal  •  •  •  (supply,  "of  the  great 
gmldeas?"). 

On  the  reverse  isaw^nlpture,  a  figure  of  •  •  •  (supply,  "the  great  goddess?") 
of  Chatti,  who  embraces  the  figure  ot  the  great  princess  of  Chatti,  surrounded  with 
an  inscription  which  says:  "Seal  of  the  sun  god  of  the  city  of  Arenena,  the  lonl  of 
the  earth,  (ami?)  seal  of  Rutuchipa,  the  princess  of  the  Chatti  land,  daughter  of  the 
country  of  Kiiiawaden,  the  (lady?)  of  the  city  of  Arenena,  the  lady  of  the  land,  the 
worshiper  of  the  god(?)."  Within  the  bordering  of  the  sculpture  is  the  seal  of  the 
sun  god  of  Arenena,  the  lord  ot  all  lands. 

This  treaty  of  alliance  and  extradition  is,  accordingly,  the  renewal 
of  a  former  one,  one  party  to  which  was  Sapaluht,  the  grandfather  of 
King  Chattusar. 

Subsequently  the  Kingdom  of  Chatti  goes  rapidly  to  ruin,  partly 
through  the  inrush  of  a  wave  of  Aramean  people.^,  partly  through  the 
advatK^e  of  new  Hittite  peoples  from  the  north  and  northwest,  with 
whom,  already  in    1100  b,    c,  Tiglath-Pileser    I   came  in   conflict, 


"  By  Siiti'ch  the  Egyptian   renders  the  names  ot  all  foreign  gods.     It  is  not  the 
nanieiira  llittifego.1. 
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although  CarcheniUh  (.lerabiw)  on  the  Euphratfw  (west  of  Carrhar),  a 
Chatti  state,  for  a  cxjiiple  of  centuriex  keepa  tip  the  appearance  of 
independence  by  the  ready  payment  of  trilmte  to  the  suzerain  of  the 
time  until  in  717  that  region  also  became  an  Assyrian  province. 

Another  stratum  of  the  Hittite  peoples  is  met  with  during  the 
fifteenth  century  in  western  Asia  Minor  in  the  Lukki,  who,  according 
to  the  Tell-Amarna  letters,  carried  on  piracy  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Peninsula  and  as  far  an  Cyprus.  The  provinces  of  Lycia  and 
and  Lycaonia  are  named  after  them,  and  we  assume  that  they  overran 
the  whole  of  western  Asia  Minor. 

A  couple  of  centuries  later  we  see  new  Hittite  peoples  advance  and, 
availing  themselves  of  a  period  of  weakniv*s  of  Assyria,  settle  in 
northern  Mesopotamia  on  the  Euphrates.  They  were  the  Kuiiimuch, 
who  gave  their  name  to  the  later  province  of  Commagene.  Tiglath- 
Pileser  I  {see  aljove)  joins  with  them  in  battle  in  1100  b.  c.  on  the 
Euphrates  and  subjugates  them,  but  at  the  same  time  on  the  borders 
of  the  Kummuch  meets  other  peoples  of  the  same  race,  the  Muski,  who 
were  not  yet  permanently  settled,  but  still  advancing,  and  farther  t)ack 
he  meefcs  the  Kaski  and  Tabal.  He  repulses  them.  The  Muski  very 
probably  retreated  back  of  the  Halys  and  settled  there,  for  in  700  b.  c. 
their  name  is  employed  as  an  old  historical  territorial  designation  of  a 
new  kingdom,  which  was  of  the  same  character  and  extent,  but  Indo- 
German.  King  Midas  of  Phrygia  is  called  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
"  Mita  of  Muski.''  The  Tabal  settle  in  Cappadocia,  the  Kaski  north 
of  it  in  Armenia  Minor.  In  addition  to  these  are  also  mentioned  the 
Kumani,  who  occupied  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Melitene  and 
have  given  Comana  ito  name. 

A  little  later  we  meet  another  branch  of  the  Hittite  group  in  the 
Chilakku  as  heirs  of  the  Lukki.  The  Assyrians  came  across  them  in 
Cappadocia,  though  their  name  remained  attached  only  to  Cilicia,  the 
country  south  of  the  Taurus. 

All  the  peoples  above  mentioned  maintained  for  centuries  a  con- 
stantly changing  attitude  toward  Assyria.  Whenever  the  Assyrian 
armies  were  far  away,  or  As.syria  was  weakened  through  external 
or  internal  upheavals,  they  withheld  allegiance  and  stopped  paying 
tribute,  but  at  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  armies  they  immediately 
again  sent  tribute  and  declared  their  submission.  Tired  of  this  con- 
stant change,  the  Assyrians  at  last  embodied  a  part  of  these  peoples 
as  provinces  into  their  empire,  Carchemish,  in  717  b.  c.  (see  above); 
Tabal.  with  Chilakku  and  Kur  (with  the  capital  Tarsus),  that  is,  Oip- 
padocia  and  Cilicia,  under  Sargon  (7ii2-70a  b.  c);  then  Kommanu 
(with  Comana)  as  the  province  of  Tulzarimmu  in  712  b.  c. 

The  last  shoots  of  Hittite  state  organization  are  most  probably  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  Lydian  and  Cilician  Kingdoms. 
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Soon  after  700  B.  c,  the  Indo-German  Kingdom  of  Midas  of  Phry^a, 
disappeared  througli  ttie  shock  of  the  Cyuibrian  tmniigration.  The 
Lydian  Gyges,  perhaps  a  liege  man  of  Midas,  took  advantage  of  the 
confusion  to  establish  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Phrygian  Kingdom,  as 
successor  to  its  power,  a  Lydian  Kingdom,  which  again  was  most 
probably  Hittite.  f^t  of  it,  in  Cappadocia  and  Cilicta,  we  see  during 
the  last  years  of  the  Assyrian  Empire,  from  about  660  b.  c.  down,  the 
gradual  formation  of  a  new  Kingdom  of  Chilakku  (=  Cilicia,  but  extend- 
ing much  farther  north  than  the  later  province),  which  »oon  after  the 
fall  of  Nineveh,  in  606  b.  c,  appears  under  Syennesis,  ut  the  time  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  the  fourth  great  power  of  the  Orient  alongside  of 
Lydia,  Media,  and  Babylonia,  and  together  with  Nebuchadnezzar 
mediates,  in  585  b.  c,  the  peace  between  Alyattes  of  Lydia  and 
Kyaxares  of  Media.  Judging  from  the  names  of  the  kings,  we  should 
also  consider  this  Kingdom  of  Chilakku  as  Hittite.  It  was  only  the 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  that  put  an  end 
to  this  and  to  the  Lydian  Kingdoms,  and  thus  also  to  the  last  Hittite 
state  formations  on  a  large  scale. 

This  is  the  development  on  the  western  stage.  But  we  also  meet 
Hittite  States  farther  east  in  Armenia.  ShalmaneserI(inl275B.c.)and 
Tiglath-Pileser  I  {in  1100  b.  c.)  came  across  a  series  of  peoples  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  west  and  south  of  Lake  Van,  which  we  must 
consider  as  Hittites,  since  the  Kummuch  (see  above)  are  among  them, 
and  agreements  in  the  names  also  support  this  assumption.  At  first  we 
meet  here  a  series  of  isolated  tribes.  From  850 b.c.,  however,  probably 
in  consequence  of  new  immigrations,  a  great  empire  is  being  formed 
around  Lake  Van,  which  for  two  centuries  was  a  dangerous  rival  of 
Assyria.  The  Assyrians  call  it  Urartu,  the  native  inscriptions  Biaina. 
Its  center  is  the  city  of  Thuspa  (modern  Van)  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Lake  Van.  In  the  times  of  it-s  greatest  power  it  extended  from  the 
Amxes  to  Melitcne,  Syria,  and  southeast  to  Lake  Urmia.  Its  power, 
broken  by  Sargon,  was  annihihited  through  the  Indo-Gcrmanic  immi- 
gration in  the  seventh  century  b.  c. 

As  meager  as  is  our  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Hittite 
peoples,  so  also  is  our  knowledge  of  their  civilization,  for  accurate 
knowledge  results  almost  exclusively  from  comprehensive  and  careful 
excavations.  But  as  regards  the  territory  under  consideration,  exca- 
vations by  the  German  Orient  committee  have  been  made  only  at 
Senjirli,  in  North  Syria,  a  few  days'  journey  from  the  Bay  of  Isken- 
derun.  The  English  have  made  excavations  east  of  the  point  men- 
tioned, at  Carchemish  (at  present  .lerabis)  on  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
French  at  Boghazkeu  and  Ueynek,  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Cappadocia,  while  excavations  have  been  made  by  the  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  natives  in  Armenia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Van. 
What  other  monuments  of  Hl»*it«  '■ivjlization  have  become  known  to 
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iiM  Hrvo  been  found  either  on  or  near  the  surface,  or  may-  still  be  seen 
on  tlie  rocky  walls  of  Asia  Minor.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  two  finds  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon — a  stone  bowl  and  a  stone  imagfe  of 
tlie  Hittite  storm  god — the  latter  on  the  occasion  of  the  present  exca- 
vations of  the  German  Orient  Society — as  also  of  one  in  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  because  they  weie  found  at  such  a  distance  from  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Hittites,  and  must  have  come  there  through  contact  either 
in  war  or  in  peace.  At  Nineveh  there  came  to  light  eight  small  pieces 
of  clay  on  which  seals  were  impressed  with  Hittite  characters,  serving 
to  verify  some  documents  or  other  objects  to  which  they  were  attached 
by  means  of  cords. 

The  sites  of  the  finds  of  the  monuments  extend  over  entii'e  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Smyrna  and  over  North  Syria  and  Armenia,  but  are 
most  abundant  around  the  Bay  of  Iskenderun,  in  Cappadocia,  Cilicia, 
and  North  Syria.  Although  the  number  of  the  products  of  civiliza- 
tion from  all  these  places 
can  not  be  termed  incon- 
siderable, and  y,  more- 
over, increasing  with 
each  year,  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  al>ove, 
that  they  were  all  discov- 
ered casually  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  and  that 
the  accompanying  in- 
.scriptions  are  still  unin- 
telligible, makes  tt,  as 
yet,  impossible  to  assign 
the  monuments  —with 
the  exception  of  the  Ar-  ' 
menian  finds— to  the  single  peoples  which  meet  us  in  history,  to  fix 
them  in  time  or  to  construe  a  history  of  the  development  of  Hittite  civi- 
lisation and  art.  It  would  also  lie  unwise  to  represent  the  undeniably 
existing  points  of  contact  with  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  monu- 
ments as  loans  on  the  part  of  the  Hittites,  Adcscription  of  the  Hittite 
civilization  nmst  for  a  long  time  l)e  limited  to  the  presentation  of  facts. 

The  writing  of  the  Hittites"  (see  fig.  1)  is  pictorial  script.  It 
shows  human  and  animal  heads;  also  whole  animals,  such  as  hares  and 
birds;  then  hands,  feet,  and  dawSj  besides  a  large  number  of  images 
of  objects,  of  which  only  a  few,  such  as  the  sword,  are  a-s  yet  intelli- 
gible. While  on  the  probably  older  inscriptions  these  pictures  are 
executed  in  detail,  the  more  recent  ones  exhibit  a  transformation  of 

"To  ohviate  iniHunderstanclinjjs,  it  may  In;  explicitly  pointed  mit  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing, if  tlic  contrary  m  not  exprcH^ly  stated,  the  entire  group  of  pvoplvfl,  not  the 
single  jKipulation,  is  meant,  f  '  •-\,-\q  Ip 


iiinrriplinii  In  twi-reller.   rouii<I 
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many  of  thejn  into  simpler,  more  conventional  forms  by  merely  out- 
lining them.  With  this  i.s  combined  another  mark  of  pn^WHi.  The 
TCgns  of  the  oldor  inscriptions  are  cut  in  relief;  whetber^bere  are 
•fliKcptions  to  this  custom  can  not  be  determined  with  frrtainty. 
ThoMC  of  the  more  recent  are  intaglio.  This  grouping  of  some  inscrip- 
tions as  older,  others  as  more  recent,  can  not  j'et  be  support«4J>y  their 
content^,  but  is  based  upon  the  following  peculiarity:  A  close  study 
of  the  inscriptions  shows  that  the  direction  faced  by  the  signs  {notice 
especially  the  faces)  varies.  In  figure  1,  line  1,  the  face  is  turned 
toward  the  right;  in  line  2,  on  the  other  hand,  toward  the  left.  Since, 
according  to  the  process  of  the  Egyptian  hiert^lyphic  inscriptions  and 
the  unmistakable  indications  of  the  Hittite  inscriptions  themselves,  the 
writing  is  always  to  he  read  in  the  direction  of  the  faces,  it  follows 
that  line  1  runs  from  right  to  left,  line  2  from  left  to  right,  and  line  3 
again  from  right  to  left.  The  inscription  terminates  with  two-thirds 
of  line  3,  and  the  fact  that  the  left  third,  not  the  right,  remains  blank 
shows  that  our  arrangement  is  correct.  Within  the  lines  there  stand 
several  signs  below  one  another  which  are  to  be  arranged  from  top  to 
bottom.  Thoae  inscriptions  which  by  reason  of  the  form  of  the  char- 
acters had  been  above  designated  as  the  older  ones,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions resulting  probably  from  special  circumstances,  always  begin  on 
the  right-hand  top  and  strictly  maintain  this  direction  throughout. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  many  of  the  inscriptions  which,  on  account  of 
the  cursive  form  of  their  signs  are  estimated  to  be  of  a  later  period, 
it  can  be  oltserved  not  only  that  they  begin  on  the  left-hand  top,  but 
also  that  some  signs  no  longer  follow  the  right  direction  demanded  by 
the  course  of  the  lines.  This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
lack  of  practice  in  the  use  of  picture  writing,  caused  by  the  fact  that 
in  daily  life,  as  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  another  simpler  system— 
perhaps  the  Aramaic  phonetic  writing — wa«  already  employed.  Jn 
addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  later  an  inscription  appears  to  be 
by  other  indications  the  more  apparent  becomes  the  division  of  the 
woi-ds  by  definite  punctuation  marks.  There  had  probably  already 
arisen  the  need  of  punctuation  marks  to  facilitate  the  reading  and 
arrangement,  just  as  in  the  case  of  an  Egyptian,  who  wished  to  leara 
tlie  cuneiform  writing,  divided  up  the  words  with  red  lines  on  the  clay 
tablet  which  he  was  studying.  (See  Der  alte  Orient,  vol.  i,  pt  2,  2d 
ed.,  p.  5.) 

There  have  so  far  been  found  aliout  35  larger  inscriptions,  and  to 
the.se  may  be  added  a  great  number  of  inscriptional  fragments  and  of 
short  inscriptions  on  seals,  etc.  Besides,  hardly  a  year  passes  without 
new  inscriptions  coming  to  light.  It  can,  therefore,  be  easily  imagined 
that  the  desire  to  know  what  these  inscriptions  contain  becomes 
more  and  more  lively.  But  all  efforts  to  decipher  them  made  since 
18To,  when  the  inscriptions  of  this  .wrt  for  the  first  time  aroused 

L.oo»^re 
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close  attention,  huve  been  in  vain.     The  cause  of  failure  in  the  meager 
or  indefinite  information  concerning  the  Hittttes  on  the  part  of  their 
neighbors  or  successors,  and  the  puzzling  complications  of  their  sys- 
tem of  writing.     It  is  approximately  estimated  that  there  are  already 
known  more  than  ^00  signs  in  their  system,  and  this  number  is  increas- 
ing with  each  new  inscription.     As  far  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
inscriptions  and  from  other  writing  systems  of  western  Asia,  some 
single  Mgns  stand  for  entire  words  which  in  reading  are  either  to  l>e 
pronounped,  or  are  merely  explanatory,  to  indicate  the  notional  sphere 
into  which  a  preceding  or  following  written-out  werd  belongs;"  some 
denote  a  .syllable,  others  again  merely  a  sound.     The  mingling  of 
all  these  signs  naturally  renders  the  system  very  obscure,  since  one 
and  the  same  word  can  be  written  in  an  entirely  different  manner,     f  n 
the   uniform   writing  systems  of   the   Egyptians  and  Riibylonians, 
inscriptions  which  presented  the  same  content  In  different  parallel 
scripts  and  languages,  one  of  which  was  known  or  easy  to  make  out, 
smoothed  the  difficulty  of  decipherment.     It  is  true  that  we  have 
also  for  the  Hittite  writing  system  such  an 
example,    which   naturally   has  been    much 
discussed.     It  is  the  bilingual  inscription  of 
"Tarkudimme"{fig,  2).    But,  unfortunately, 
it  is  too  short  and  presents  in  itself  too  many 
riddles  to  be  of  any  use.     The  object  made 
of  silver,  in  form  something  like  a  hollow 
hemisphere,  formed  the  upper  part  of  a  dag- 
ger handle  and  was  to  serve  as  a  seal.     The 

convex  surface  is  engraved  with  a  figure  and  y,o.  2.-inBcripiion  of  the  Tarkii- 
writing.      On   the   edge   runs   a   cuneiform  demos  Bors, 

inscription  reading:  "Tarkudimme,  King  of  the  country  of  Erme 
{?  or  Me  ?)."  In  the  center,  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  figure  of 
the  King,  is  a  Hittite  inscription  twice  repeated.  The  distribution  of 
the  content  of  the  cuneiform  script  over  these  six  signs  presents  so 
many  difficulties  that  one  is  compelled  to  suppose  that  the  Hittite 
inscription  either  contains  only  a  portion  of  it  or  .something  entirely 
different. 

The  Hittite  hieroglyphic  writing  has  l>ccorae  the  parent  of  a  series 
of  partly  alphabetical  writing  systems  which  in  later  times  meet  us  on 
the  soil  of  Asia  Minor.  To  these  belongs  the  script  used  on  the  islo 
of  Cyprus,  a  syllabic  writing,  whore  nearly  every  sign  denotes  a 
.sj-llahle  (consonant  and  vowel),     A  large  numl>or  of  Greek  inscrip- 

"Such  at^ign  is  tliat  for  "(iod" — TOnaisting  ot  an  oval  with  a  ctOBnlmr  in  it^the 
only  one  thuH  far  interpreted  with  certainty  without,  however,  knowing  how  it  la  to 
1*  pninounced.  The  first  sign  in  figure  1 — a  head  with  an  arm  anit  the  hand  point- 
ing to  the  face — which  stands  at  the  commencemeiit  of  niany  iiiscriptiims,  very 
prohably  means  "I  am,"  or  (N  N  .  .  .)  "speaks."  But  here,  too,  the  pronuncia- 
lioal.  unknown.  GoOgIc 
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tions  are  written  in  thia  Hcript.  The  fact  that  eucb  complicated  script 
wtu)  employed  alongside  of  the  Greek  attettUt  to  the  great  pfedomi- 
nance  of  pre-Orecian  civilization  in  Cyprus.  The  Lycian,  Carian, 
Pamphylian,  and  other  scripts  of  Asia  also  ti-ace  back,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  tlittite. 

Although  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  are  thus  still  unintelligible 
to  UB,  we  have  some  examples  of  the  Hittite  dialects  in  Babylonian 
script  Among  the  day  tablets  of  Tell  el- Amarna  (see  Der  Alte  Orient, 
vol.  I,  pt.  2)  are  found  a  couple  of  letters  in  cuneiform  writing,  but 
in  Mittite  language,  of  the  Kings  Tushratta,  of  Mitani,  North  Meso- 
potamia (ibid.,  vol.  I,  pt.  2,  2d  ed.,  p.  14),  and  Tarcbundaraba,  of 
Arsapi  or  Arzawa  (ibid.,  p.  5).  Clay  tablets  in  the  same  language 
were  found  at  Boghazkeu,  in  Cappadocia.  The  largest  number  of 
monuments,  however,  was  furnished  by  the  soil  of  Armenia.  There 
were  discovered  numerous  rock  inscriptions,  of  historical  and  religious 
content,  which  in  the  characters  of  cuneiform  si'ript  speak  to  us  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Hittite  people.  They  are  usually  designated 
after  the  capital  of  this  people,  Van,  as  the  Van  inscriptions.  Of  this 
language,  as  also  of  the  Mitani  language,  which  is  clearly  related  to 
it,  we  already  understand  something,  so  that  the  documents  can  in 
part  be  translated.  But  we  do  not  gain  by  that  a  clear  idea  of  the 
structure  of  these  languages,  nor  are  we  in  condition-  to  affirm  with 
certainty  a  relationship  with  other  known  languages.  Still,  there 
seems  to  be  these  points  of  contact  with  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
Caucasus,  especially  with  the  Georgian. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  Hittites  on  their  monuments  is  very 
peculiar,  even  if  allowance  be  made  for  what  may  lie  lack  of  skill  in  the 
representation.  Anthropological  investigations,  such  as  measurements 
of  the  skulls  of  tlic  present  inhabitants  of  western  Asia,  in  whose  midst 
remnants  of  older  races  can  be  discerned,  have  mode  it  probable  that 
the  Hittites,  the  modern  Armenians,  and  a  part  of  the  Jews"  belong 
to  one  and  the  same  race.  Their  characteristics  are  strikingly  short 
heads  (bracychphaly),  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  large  curved  noses.  The 
latter  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  monument's.  The  Egyptian  repre- 
sentations depict  the  Hittites  with  oblong,  slightly  curved  noses, 
strongly  receding  foreheads,  prominent  cheek  bones,  lieardless,  with 
short,  round  chins,  and  with  fair  skin.  The  hair  is  long  and  thick  and 
falls  upon  the  shoulders  in  two  strings.  On  the  Hittite  monumente 
only  one  queue,  and  that  braided,  is  seen,  and,  besides,  a  large  number 
of  the  men  wear  Ixyirds.  The  arrangement  of  the  hair  of  the  women 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  men. 

aWhich  is,  accorriingi]',  not  Semitic  by  race,  thoufih  having  a  Semitic  language. 
Race  affinity  and  linguiNtic  affiliation  do  nut  coiiiciilc.  The  true  Semitic  type  \f, 
acconling  to  the  same  inveeti^tionH.  preHerved  among  ttie  fiedouinB  in  the  desert, 
and  ie  characterized  as  dolichocephalic. 

DiqitizeabvG00»^IC 


A  Meal.    Senjirli. 
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iAncient  CarchemishK 
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The  dress  of  the  men  conaixtH  chiefly  of  a  coat  with  short  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  arm,  closed  around  the  neck,  and 
reaching  only  to  something  above  the  knees,  the  lower  edge  being  fre- 
quently lined  with  fringes  or  a  thick  border.  It  is  held  b^fether, 
around  the  hips,  by  a  broad  belt  beneath  which  there  is  indicated  a 
slit,  slantingly  running  downward.  Whether  and  how  the  legs  were 
clothed  can  not  be  definitely  determined  from  the  reliefs.  In  place  of 
this  short  coat  there  is  less  frequently  found  a  long  one,  reaching  to 
the  feet,  likewise  with  short  sleeves,  closed  around  the  neck  and  girdled 
about  the  hips.  Sometimes  the  belt  seems  to  run,  in  an  unexplainable 
way,  partly  under,  partly  over  the  coat.  This  dress  is  conmion  to 
men  and  women.  With  the  latter  it  seems  sometimes  to  fall  down 
underneath  the   belt   in 

perpendicular  folds.    In  ^3  rt'J'JJC?    I^i? 

a  few  cases   it  is  lined  >r^T  tJ 

with  points  and  fringes. 
Hislinguished  from  it  is 
a  long  cloak  which  evi- 
dently is  worn  over 
the  short  coat  described 
above,  as  it  seems,  only 
by  persons  of  impor- 
tance— priests  or  kings. 
It  apparently  consisted 
of  a  long  piece  of  cloth 
thrown  over  one  shoul- 
der and  drawn  around 
the  chest  so  as  to  form 
a  fold  for  one  arm  while 
leaving  the  other  free 
and  falling  down  on  the 
back.     From  the  repre- 

'  ri<i.  a. — ,>«piiii.'nrHi  monunieni.  loana  hi  nitrenn,  nonn  srna. 

scntattons  it  is  supposed 

that  this  garment  was  made  of  artistic  textures.  The  dress  of  the 
women,  described  above,  was  sometimes  supplemented  by  a  piece  of 
cloth  thrown  over  it,  which  can  hardly  be  anything  else  than  a  veil. 
It  was  in  some  manner  fastened  to  the  head  gear,  falling  over  it  to  the 
feet  and  covering  the  entire  back.  The  edge  of  the  veil  is  ornamented 
with  fringes. 

The  head  gear  of  the  men  is  generally  a  pointed  hat,  probably  of  felt 
or  leather  and  of  cone  shape.  At  the  lower  edge  is  a  rim  turned 
upward.  Occasionally  it  is  decorated  with  perpendicular  stripes,  not 
satisfactorily  explained,  and  sometimes  also  with  circular  ornaments. 
A  variety  of  this  pointed  hat  is  one  that  terminates  in  the  form  of 
a  ball.     Quite  peculiar  is  the  head  gear  of  the  women,  consisting  of  a 
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kind  of  cylinder.  While  it  usually  hna  a  rim  bent  upward  and  ia 
without  oruanients,  those  on  the  I'eliefs  of  Bogbazkeu  exhibit  {wrpen- 
diriikv  stripes,  are  notched  at  the  top  and  lack  the  rim.  In  this  fomi 
it  is  the  stalling  point  for  the  head  gear  of  later  representations  of  the 
goddess  Cybele,  termed  the  "mural  crown."  A  head  gear  common  to 
both  sexes  is  a  round,  closely  fitting  cap,  sometimes  ornamented  with 
peipendicular  stripes,  horizontal  rows  of  rosettes,  or  with  small 
rosette-shaped  settings  on  the  fi-ont  which  perhajis  consisted  of  pre- 
cious stones.  In  isolated  cases  there  is  also  found,  as  head  gear  for 
men,  a  cap  with  a  tassel,  just  like  the  modern  Turkbb  fez. 

The  foot  gear  of  the  Hittites  is  a  shoe  with  turncd-up  tips.  It  is 
found  among  many  mountain  inhabitants,  as  the  turned-up  point  pro- 
tects the  toes  better  than  the  straight  shoe.  In  several  cases  the 
figures  wear  sandals,  consisting  of  a  flat  piece  of  leather  held  by 
thongs  under  the  foot,  the  heel  being  pi-ovided  with  a  cap  for  better 
protection. 

Few  ornaments  can  be  discerned  upon  the  monuments.  Wrists 
and  ankles  are  occasionally  adorned  with  rings.  Earrings  frequently 
occur  as  ornaments  aUo  of  men.  In  one  case  a  necklace  is  seen  on  a 
woman.  Women  are  usually  represented  with  a  mirror  in  one  hand, 
while  the  other  hand  holds  either  an  object  required  by  the  situation 
portrayed  or  something  resembling  a  pomegranate  or  a.  spindle.  The 
men  carry  a  staff  as  a  mark  of  dignity.  The  priestly  or  royal  mark 
of  special  dignity  seems  to  have  been  the  crook,  carried  with  the 
curved  end  downward. 

The  army  of  the  Hittites  was  composed  of  foot  soldiers  and  chari- 
oteers, horsemen  being  of  rare  occurreii::e  on  the  reliefs.  The  foot 
soldiers  wear,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  a  short  coat,  pointed  cap, 
and  boots.  The  chief  arms  are  bows  and  arrows.  By  their  side  are 
also  seen  a  long  lance,  chib,  double-edged  axe,  single  and  double 
edged  sword,  and  a  sickle-shaped  sword.  The  handle  of  the  common 
sword  terminates  at  the  upper  end  in  a  globular  knob.  On  the  native 
monuments  no  helmet  can  bo  lecognized.  But  the  F^yptinn  repre- 
sentations of  Hittite  nobles  and  charioteers  exhibit  a  low  morion, 
round  on  the  top,  with  a  hair  tuft.  The  shield  is  either  quadrangular 
or  of  the  form  of  the  so-called  Pontian  Amazon  shield,  approaching 
the  outline  of  an  8,  The  war  chariot  is  a  low  Ixjx,  open  in  the  rear, 
i-esting  upon  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  On  each  side  is 
a  quiver,  while  the  lejr  part  holds  the  lance.  The  Egyptians  empha- 
size the  fact  that  each  Hittite  chariot  had  three  warriors — the  chari- 
oteer, the  shield -bearer,  and  the  bowman,  because  it  differed  from 
their  own  custom.  Upon  the  Hittite  representations  the  shteld-hearer 
is  lacking.  This,  however,  is  aiconnted  for  by  the  circumstance  that 
tliey  all  depict  hunting  and  not  war  scenes. 


-abvGoO»^lc 
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Senjirli,  Asia  Minor. 
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The  war  chariot  was  also  employed  for  the  chase.  The  animals 
hunted  are  represented  us  the  lion,  the  deer,  and  the  haYe.  The  lirst 
was  chased  with  dogs.  On  one  of  the  gate  slabs  of  Senjirli  the  god 
of  the  chase  is  represented  with  human  body  and  the  head  of  a  lion. 
He  holds  in  one  hand  a  hare,  in  the  other  a  boomerang,  which,  accord- 
ingly, must  have  been  used  in  hunting.  On  each  of  his  shoulders  is 
a  bird,  evidently  a  falcon,  which  already  in  ancient  time  was  trained 
for  the  chase. 

This  peculiar  god  image,  a  mixture  of  man  and  beast,  leads  to  a 
consideration  of  the  religion  of  the  Hittites.  Here,  too,  the  me^er- 
ness  and  obscurity  of  tradition,  and  the  failure  to  decipher  the  inscrip- 
tions is  to  be  regretted.  Only  scattered  details  can,  therefore,  be 
culled.  With  which  of  the  Hittite  peoples  originated  the  names  of 
the  gods  in  Asia  Minor  which  the  Greeks  transmitted,  and  whether 
their  form  is  the  correct  one,  can  not  yet  he  determined.  More  relia- 
ble, but  scanty,  is  the  information  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Some 
knowledge  can  also  be  derived  from  personal  names,  as  in  the  Orient 
they  are  frei|uently  composed  with  the  names  of  gods.  The  pictorial 
representations  also  teach  us  to  a  certain  extent  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  gods. 

Everywhere  in  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria  tradition  places  in 
the  foreground  the  worship  of  a  goddess  which  is  sometimes  desig- 
nated as  the  "great  mother."  At  Komana  in  Cappadocia  she  was 
worshiped  under  the  name  of  Ma.  She  wears  upon  the  head  the 
so-called  uiurul  crown.  Innumerable  priests  and  priestesses  served 
her.  The  latter  were  called  Amazons,  and  from  the  Greek  legends 
are  known  as  warlike  priestesses.  The  former,  who  were  eunuchs, 
bear  the  name  of  Galls,  and  constitute  a  peculiarity  of  Asia  Minor 
cult.  (Comp.  Der  alte  Orient,  vol.  iii,  part  213,  2d  ed.,  p.  Gl,  note  1.) 
The  festivals  of  the  goddess,  to  which  large  multicudes  are  said  to 
have  flocked,  were  celebrated  with  wild  songs  and  dances  accompanied 
by  noisy  music,  the  priests  on  such  occasions  l>cing  thrown  into  such  a 
frenzy  as  to  emasculate  themselves.  To  be  sure,  this  is  related  of  the 
cult  of  the  great  goddess  at  Hieropolis-Bambyke  in  northern  Syria, 
but  this  is  the  same  goddess,  even  though  she  tiears  another  name. 
She  is  called  Seniiramis.  .  Her  sacred  animal  is  the  dove.  In  this 
connection  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  name-group  of  this  gpddess, 
distinctly  recognized  in  the  pictorial  inscriptions,  though  itcan  not  yet 
be  read,  contains  the  image  of  a  bird.  For  an  understanding  of  the 
legend  of  her  killing  each  of  her  lovers  in  succession  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  man-hating  Ishtar,  and  the  legend  of  her  concealing  her 
sex  suggests  the  bearded  Venus  of  classical  antiquity.  (Der  alte  Ori- 
ent, iliid.;pp.  61  to  63.)  Besides  this  goddess  are  mentioned  Dionysos 
and  an  unspecified  god  who  doubtless  corresponds  to  her  beloved, 
Adouis-Tamuz  {ibid.,  pp.  61,  62),  as  yearly  a  pyre  is  erected  and 
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dirge  recited  in  his  honor.  For  Lj'dia  we  have  the  names  Heracles 
or  Sandon  and  Oniphale  transmitted,  they  are  the  sun  and  moon  gods. 
The  former  is  said  to  have  been  worshiped  also  in  Cilicia  under  the 
tiamo  of  Sandon.  The  chief  act  in  his  cult  there  ia  said  to  have  been 
the  erecting  of  a  pyre  (see  above).  In  addition  to  Ma  and  Semiramts 
the  name  of  Cybele  is  also  found  for  the  "great  mother,"  especially 
in  Phrygia.  Like  Ma  she  also  wears  upon  her  head  the  mural  crown. 
C?orabincd  with  her  is  Attis,  her  beloved,  corresponding  to  Adonis- 
Tamuz.  Khea,  another  form  of  the  great  mother,  was  attended  by 
the  Dactyles  or  deities  considered  as  the  inventors  of  metallurgy.  As 
the  moon  god  worshiped  in  Asia  Minor,  the  name  Men  is  transmitted 
tou«. 

From  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  from  the  personal  names  it  can 
be  concluded  that  among  the  western  Ilittiteii,  the  god  at  the  head  of 
their  pantheon  liore  the  name  Tarku,  while  among  the  eastern  Hittites 
it  was  the  storm  god  Teshup.  Both  names,  but  especially  the  latter, 
are  of  comparatively  frequent  occurrence.  Teshup  is  i-epresented 
{pi.  TV),  at  least  on  the  soil  of  northern  Syria,  as  a  warrior,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  bundle  of  three  lightning  forks,  with  the  other  swinging 
the  hammer,  the  symbol  of  fertility.  (Compaie  Tor  with  the  hammer 
MioetnJr.)  In  Cilicia  a  god  Sanda,  among  others,  was  worshiped. 
Among  the  Mitani  we  meet  Iwsides  Teshup,  the  goddess  Shnushkas, 
corre?iponding  to  the  Babylonian  Lshtar,  and  perhaps  u  god  Shimigi- 
The  so-called  Van  in-scrlptions  (see  p.  <>!ty)  contain  a  large  numljer  of 
names  of  gods,  but  we  are  little  informed  concerning  the  natum  of  most 
of  these  deitie-s.  The  god  Teshup  was  pi-obably  received  by  the  people 
of  the  Van  inscriptions  from  an  earlier  people  belonging,  however,  to 
the  same  race,  for  though  he  is  often  mentioned  in  their  inscriptions, 
the  first  place  is  held  by  thcgodChaldis,  who  is  scarcely  wanting  in  any 
of  the  incriptions.  We  also  frequently  meet  with  a  triad  of  gods  as 
the  most  important  ones,  Chaldia  and  the  storm  god  Teshup  or,  as  he  is 
called  is  this  dialect,  Telsheba.s  being  joined  by  the  sun  god  Ardis. 
Rarely  is  the  moon  god  Shelardis  mentioned.  Concerning  the  sacri- 
fices to  be  offered  to  the  gods  on  various  ocia.sions  the  inscriptions 
contain  detailed  statements  which,  however,  are  not  yet  fully  intelli- 
gible. 

The  monuments  themselves  present  a  series  of  religious  scenes,  the 
most  important  being  found  at  Boghazkcu— probably  the  ancient 
Pteria— in  Cappadocia.  The  living  rock  forms  there  in  one  plac«,  in 
a  general  manner,  a  rectangular  room,  without  ceiling,  one  broad- 
side of  which,  open  in  its  entire  width,  forms  the  entrance.  The  stone 
walls  in  the  interior  are  perpendicular.  On  these  walls  a  large  relig- 
ious scene  is  sculptured  composed  of  about  70  persons  advancing 
one  behind  the  other.  Upon  the  rear  wall,  facing  the  entrance,  ia  the 
principal   group  (pi.  ii)  forming  the  canter  of  the  whole.     Toward 
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it  advance  from  the  left  side  wall  a  procession  almost  exclusively  of 
mate  figures,  one  Iwhind  the  other,  and  in  the  ^me  manner  from  the 
right  side  wall  one  of  female  figures.  The  persons  represented  on  the 
rear  wall  who  .stand  partly  upon  mountains,  partly  upon  human  fig- 
ures, partly  upon  animals,  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  as  divinities. 
The  god  at  the  head  of  the  male  procession  who  stands  upon  the  heads 
of  two  persons,  prolwibly  priests,  and  lias  by  his  side  an  animal  with  a 
pointed  cap  upon  its  head,  is  represented  a.s  a  warrior.  He  turns  with 
outstretched  hand  toward  a  goddc-ss  advancing  fram  the  opposite 
direction  who  stand.s,  with  a  mural  crown  upon  her  head,  upon  a  pan- 
ther and  has  likewise  by  her  side  an  animal  with  a  pointed  rap. 
Behind  her  is  ii  god  standing  upon  a  panther,  the  only  male  in  the. 
female  procession.  \Vc  therefore  see  in  him  the  "beloved"  of  the 
great  godde-ss.  The  entire  scene  has  receivird  the  most  divergent  . 
interpretations,  the  most  probable  of  which  .sees  in  it  a  representation 
of  the  spring  myth,  though  the  interpretation  docs  not  solve  all  the 
difficulties.  The  meeting  of  the  sun  god  and  the  moon  goddess— for 
this  is  the  likely  interpretation  of  these  divinities— each  at  the  hiad  of 
a  solemn  train,  seems  to  syml>olize  the  vernal  constellation  of  sun  and 
moon.  The  male  procession  on  the  left  side  ends  with  twelve  per- 
fectly identical  pei'sonages  who  carry  .sickle-shaped  swords  and  st^em- 
to  advance  in  a  kind  of  trot.  In  this  may  Ihs  seen  a  repre,scutation  of 
the  dancing  with  arms  by  the  prie.sts  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  festivals  of  Ma.  Many  of  the  tigui-es  have  in  front  and.  al)ove 
their  heads  groups  of  hieroglyphics  that  evidently  contain  names  of 
gods  and  establish  the  si^ulptures  as  Hittite. 

Upon  a  rock  wall,  near  the  one  just  described,  is  found  the  relief  of 
pi.  II.  The  repre.se  n  tat  ion,  besides  being  aUsolutely  unique  in  itself, 
attains  a  special  value  from  the  circumstance  that  a  short  e.xplana- 
tion  of  it  is  preserved  to  us  from  antitjuity  itself  in  the  description 
of  the  s(!al  of  the  chief  Ilittite  god,  given  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Hittite  treaty  (sec  p.  fWt!).  Our  rtdlof  evidently  exhibits  the  same 
repre.sentationnsthat  of  the  seal:  The  giwl,  represented  as  a  warrior  in 
heroic  size,  embraces  a  Hittite  prince  or  priest.  The  nauu-,  of  the  god 
is  unknown,  as  the  Egyptian  has  inserted  the  name  of  tlie  Kgyptiun 
Sutech  in  place  of  the  Hittite.  The  agreement  of  the  ixdief  with  the 
inscription  is  im{>ortant,  also,  for  the  i-ea.'^on  that  itenables  an  approxi- 
mate dating  of  the  Boghazkeu  sculptures,  which  some  would  refer  as 
far  back  as  700  b,  c.  But  as  this  unique  representation  is  thus  far 
met  with  only  twice,  the  tendency  is  to  combine  both  cases  of  its 
occurrence,  i.  e.,  to  refer  them  to  about  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
time  of  the  Hittite  treaty,  although  it  must  be  admitte<l  that  the  artis- 
tic execution  seems  to  favor  a  later  date.  But  as  we  know  as  yet 
almost  nothing  of  the  art  development  of  the  Hittites,  this  circum- 
stance must  notT)e  given  too  much  importance.  GoOqIc 
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At  Fraktin,  in  Cappadocia,  south  of  Cfesarea,  a  Hittito  Hacritiml 
scene  ia  represented  upon  a  rock.  To  the  left  stands  a  god  in  the  garb 
of  B  warrior,  holding  in  one  hand  a  crook  over  his  shoulder.  Before 
him  is  an  altar,  whicK  in  its  ground  form  is  a  pillar,  somewhat  taper- 
ing upward,  with  a  thick  plate  placed  horizontally  over  it.  Before 
it  stands  a  man,  perhaps  a  priest,  in  the  dress  of  a  warrior,  turned 
toward  the  god  and  with  his  right  hand  pouring  a  lihation  from  a  ves- 
sel. To  the  right  ia  another  identical  scene,  only  that  here  a  priestess 
in  long  dress  offers  the  libation  to  a  seated  goddess.  Upon  the  altar 
hei-e  a  bird  is  sitting.  This  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  type  of  aseated 
goddess  with  a  mirror  or  flower  in  the  hands  and  occasionally  a  bird 
sitting  upon  the  altar  or  upon  a  table  before  her,  meets  us  often  on 
the  Ilittitc  sculptures.  We  may  safely  recognize  in  it  Semiramis,  to 
whom  the  dove  was  sacred,  or,  as  she  i»  also  named.  Ma  of  Comana, 
etc.  At  Irviz,  on  the  border  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia,  there  is  seen 
upon  a  rock  in  a  lovely  and  fertile  region  a  king  or  priest  in  adora- 
tion before  a  god  of  fertility.  The  god  is  marked  an  such  by  having 
in  one  hand  a  vine  with  many  clusters,  in  the  other  a  cornucopia  from 
which  water  is  streammg. 

As  unique  creatures  of  religious  fancy  may  be  mentioned  the  sphinxes 
and  gryphons.  The  former  are  fantastic  beings  with  lion  l>odies  and 
human  heads,  and  generally  winged.  Upon  one  relief  the  sphinx  is 
given  even  two  heads,  one  of  a  lion  in  natural  position  and  tho  other 
of  a  man  placed  perpendicularly  upon  the  neck.  The  gryphon  has 
the  iMxIy  of  a  man,  but  the  head  of  a  vulture,  and  also  has  wings. 

The  examples  of  Hittite  architecture  remain  for  the  most  part  still 
buried.  Only  in  one  place,  at  Senjirli,  North  Syria,  have  extensive 
excavations  been  made,  to  be  described  in  a  future  publication,  uncover- 
ing the  site  of  an  ancient  city.  The  I'ity  was  surrounded  by  a  double, 
nearlj-  circular,  wall  protected  by  towers.  Within  this  large  circle 
was  the  citadel  proper,  raised  upon  an  elevated  site.  It  was  inclosed 
by  a  second  wall,  likewise  provided  with  projei-ting  towers,  and  on 
the  south  side  was  a  large  gate  of  a  characteristic  plan,  for  the  wall 
was  not  merely  cut  through  to  effect  an  opening,  but  considerably 
thickened  at  the  gate,  so  that  it  h&s  two  [)assages,  in  front  and  in  the 
rear.  The  space  between  tlie  paj^suge  within  the  wall  on  both  sides 
is  partly  unfilled,  so  that  a  large  quadrangular  court  is  formed.  On 
either  side  of  the  outer  door  large  towers  project.  All  the  walls  are 
of  exti-aordinary  thickness,  even  several  meters  thick,  and  consist,  in 
the  lower  portion  of  uncut  stones,  to  keep  off  moisture,  and  the 
upper  part  is  of  unburnt  bricks.  Clay  is  employed  as  building  mate- 
rial through  the  entire  Hither  Asia,  even  where  other  material  is 
available,  and  the  custom  dates  back  to  Babylonian  influence.  The 
inner  walls  of  the  gate  and  imlace  rooms  were  faced  with  sitone  slabs. 
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1  to  li  meters  in  height,  adorned  with  reliefs.  The  edifice  in  its 
simplest  form  wa^  of  a  quadrangular  ground  plan  with  colossal  walls 
and  had  varied  chambers.  The  front  showed  two  large  towers,  which, 
however,  were  not  an  organic  part  of  the  building.  Between  them  an 
open  vestibule  with  columns  fonned  the  entrance,  to  which  a  few 
Hteps  led  up.  The  columns  must  have  been  of  wood,  as  nothing 
is  left  of  tbcm  excepting  the  stone  bases,  which  were  formed  of  single 
or  pairs  of  sphinxes. 

A  gate  very  similar  to  that  of  Senjirli  was  found  at  the  village  of 
Veynek,  in  Cappadocia.  Part  of  the  large  stone  slabs  used  as  wall 
dressing,  upon  which  are  representations  of  sacrificial  scenes,  us  also 
two  lai^e  sphinxes  which  flanked  the  gate  pas.uge,  are  stilt  in  place. 
At  B(^hazkeu,  also,  numerous  wall  remnants  of  an  extensive  ancient 
city  are  found.  In  the  northern  part  of  it  are  still  discerned  the 
foundation  walk  of  a  lat^  palace  of  quadrangular  ground  plan,  with 
many  rooniw.  The  walls  arc  preserved  to  the  height  of  about  a  meter, 
and  consist,  like  those  of  Senjirli,  of  rough,  uncut  stones.  From  this 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  here,  too,  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  consisted  of  unhumt  bricks.  To  the  excavations  at  Jerabis,  on 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  and  oft-mentioned  Carchemish, 
we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  wall  slabs  with  reliefs,  which  until  now 
represent  the  high-water  mark  of  Hittite  artistic  development  in  sculp- 
ture (see  pi.  n),  in  which,  however,  Assyrian  influence  is  distinctly 
discernible.  It  shows  itself  in  the  position  and  carriage  of  the  figures 
and  in  the  care  applied  to  the  reproduction  of  ornamental  details. 
Worthy  of  notice  is  the  remarkably  high  relief  employed  in  some  of 
the  Jerabis  sculptures.  The  reliefs,  accompanied  by  inscriptions, 
evidently  form  the  decoration  of  the  entrance  to  a  Hittite  palace. 

The  subjects  of  the  Hittite  sculptors,  so  far  as  can  be  understood, 
are  chiefly  religious,  and  have  been  largely  referred  to  above,  but 
special  mention  may  be  made  of  a  unique  work  upon  a  rock  at  B<^haz- 
keu.  It  has  a  human  head  with  a  pointed  cap  upon  it,  while  the  entire 
body  in  composed  of  four  lions.  Of  two  of  them  only  the  fore  parts 
are  represented;  they  form  the  breast.  Their  bodies,  to  the  right  and 
the  left,  are  turned  outward,  and  appear  at  a  distance  like  ai-m 
stumps.  The  two  other  lions  represented  in  full  are  bent  with  their 
beads  downward  and  turn  their  bocks  to  the  right  and  the  left  out- 
ward. They  represent  the  body  of  the  figure.  I»  place  of  legs, 
which  are  not  indicated,  there  are  perpendicular  straight  lines,  which 
unite  at  the  l>ottom.  The  frequently  occurring  double  eagle  (tig.  3, 
pi.  ii)  is  also  remarkable  as  a  second  instance  of  the  composition  of  fan- 
tastic figures  of  animals,  but  especially  because  it  forms  a  directly 
connecting  link  between  modern  times  and  Hittite  antiquity,  for  the 
Austrian  double  eagle  is  borrowed  from  the  latter.    It  was  first 
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adopted  in  the  Orient  hy  the  Seljuk  sultans  (in  1217  a.  d.),  and  from 
them  descended  throuf^h  the  German  emperors,  its  first  appearance  on 
their  coat  of  arms  being  in  1345. 

Among  nonreligioiia  sculptures,  tombstones  will  first  be  mentioned. 
Fig.  3,  page  GD3,  and  probably  fig.  1,  pi.  i,  are  such  representations. 
They  are  stone  slabs  of  human  size,  provided  at  the  bottom  with  a  stone 
peg  to  tit  into  a  socket  to  keep  it  in  an  upright  position.  Upon  the 
fore  side  the  dead  is  invariably  represented  sitting  at  a  meal,  alone  or 
with  another  person.  Before  him  or,  in  the  latter  case,  between  them, 
is  seen  a  table  with  crossed  legs,  resembling  our  camp  stools,  upon 
which  food  and  drink  are  set.  Fig.  3  shows  two  women,  each  hold- 
ing in  one  hand  a  pomegranate  (or  a  spindle  i ),  while  in  the  other  hand 
one  woman  ha^  a  mirror,  the  other  woman  a  bowl  which  she  carries 
to  the  mouth.  Resides  these  we  have  the  lower  parts  of  two  human 
statues,  provided  with  inscriptions.  The  execution  is  very  stiff  and 
shows  only  feeble  attempts  at  reproducing  the  folds  of  the  drapery. 
Of  animals,  the  lion  is  most  frequently  represented.  Head  and  chest 
stand  out  free  from  the  stone  slab,  while  the  body  is  merely  in  relief, 
as  the  work  was  for  a  gate  ornament,  and  had  to  be  represented  with 
one  half  of  the  l>ody  fitted  into  the  wall. 

Regarding  the  characteiof  the  Hittite  sculptures,  that  is,  those  thus 
far  known,  they  must  l>e  considered  as  rude,  childish,  and  stitf,  though 
improvements  and  efforts  to  enliven  the  figures  can  not  be  denied.  As 
we  ai'e  not  able  to  read  the  inscriptions  on  the  sculpture  no  date  can 
be  a-ssigned  to  the  work,  and  we  are  therefore  unable  to  describe  the 
historical  development  of  Kittitc  art.  A  conclusion  from  purely 
artistic  view  points,  considering  the  manifold  circumstances  which 
influence  civilized  life,  would  ca^sily  leiwl  astmy.  Thus  sculptures 
found  in  two  different  places,  some  of  which  may  be  very  rude,  while 
others  ]>oint  to  a  considerably  higher  degree  of  ait,  may  belong  to  the 
same  jicriod.  The  explanation  of  this  would  be  that  the  former  dec- 
orated the  {talaee  of  a  petty  unitniiortant  prince  without  the  means  to 
engage  the  best  artist*  of  his  timi>,  while  the  latter  come  from  a  con- 
temporaneous, but  powerful  and  rich  ruler.  Only  when  productions 
of  different  art  dcgn^os  are  found  in  the  same  place  is  a  chronological 
arrangement  of  them  to  a  certain  extent  justified.  This  is  the  case  at 
Scnjirli.  Here  were  found  at  the  sonthern  gate  of  the  city  wall  sculp- 
tures which  are  certainly  older  than  those  of  the  southern  gate  of  the 
ritadel  wall.  Hut  the  material  is  too  meager  for  establishing  a  develop- 
ment in  detail. 

Most  (if  the  sculptures  are  executed  in  low  relief.  In  the  crudest 
the  I'cpresentation  is  a  simple  outline,  within  which  muscles,  drapery 
folds,  and  other  details  are  n'erely  indicated  by  awkwardly  incised 
lines,  so  that  the  legs  or  wings  '*  — ' — '«  sometimes  appear  as  merely 
mex^-hanically  attached  to  thf  ine  drawing  betrays  metal 
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work  as  the  starting  point  of  stone  sculpture,  for  figures  in  metal  are 
driven  from  tlie  back  of  the  plate  to  the  front,  and  the  muscles  and 
other  details  are  then  indicated  by  reversing  the  process  in  the  respec- 
*  tivc  parts  of  the  metal.  The  writing  of  the  Hittites  also  indicates  such 
origin  for  their  art,  the  oldest  inscriptions  showing,  the  cliaract«rs  cut 
in  relief,  which  is  much  more  difficult  than  intaglio  work  to  produce 
in  stone. 

The  primitive  sculptures  also  show  an  utter  lack  of  proportion. 
The  lower  part  of  the  human  body  is  usually  much  too  sruall  in  pro- 
portion to  the  upper  part,  or  the  arms  are  two  thin  and  too  short. 
Animal  bodies  are  either  excessively  drawn  out  or  are  shortened.  But 
while  these  faults  are  less  evident  in  the  better  sculpturew,  there  is 
common  to  all  an  almost  entire  absence  of  perspective.  Of  objects 
with  some  depth  only  the  fore  side  is  represented.  Thus  in  fig.  3  and 
pi.  I,  table  and  chairs  seem  to  have  only  two  legs  each,  and  the  plate 
of  the  former  is  merely  a  line.  The  toes  on  the  feet  of  human  figures 
and  the  claws  of  lions  are  generally  piled  one  upon  another  instead  of 
b«'ing  entirely  or  partly  spread  out,  while  the  old  artist  always  has 
endeavored  to  ishow  as  much  as  possible.  In  pi.  tv  the  chest  of  the 
god  who  advances  to  the  right  is  completely  turned  about  so  that  it 
appears  in  a  front  view.  Both  shoulders,  besides  being  too  much 
drawn  up,  are  not  shortened.  The  artist  evidently  desired  to  bring 
the  emblems  of  the  god  into  clear  view,  but  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  combining  it  with  a  natural  attitude  of  the  liody;  and  he  probably 
also  hesitated  about  hiding  the  face  by  the  arm  and  hammer.  The 
existence  of  such  a  principle  among  artists  of  western  Asia  is  evi- 
denced by  numerous  Assyrian  reliefs,  upon  which  the  bow  and  bow- 
string are  simply  omitt«d  when  they  would  cover  the  face  or  chest. 
The  imnatural  position  of  the  arm  of  the  god  or  goddess  (pi.  i)  is 
probably  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  In  order  that  the  vessel 
might  not  obscure  the  di-apery,  evidently  executed  with  much  care, 
the  artist  extended  the  arm  far  to  the  front.  Upon  a  relief  at  lleynek, 
which  depicts  a  person  ascending  a  ladder,  the  ladder  is  represented 
with  a  front  view,  but  the  person  with  a  side  view,  so  that  he  seems  to 
climb  upon  the  cross  beam  of  the  ladder.  On  this  as  on  other  sculp- 
tures the  artist  trie.-,  to  do  justice  to  the  laws  of  perspective  by  short- 
ening the  figures  in  the  background,  but  does  not  maintain  a  propor- 
tion as  regards  their  breadth  oi*  in  relation  to  the  other  figures.  Thus 
on  a  relief  from  Marash  a  warrior  is  considerably  larger  than  the  horse 
which  he  leads  by  the  bridle.  Frequently  also  rear  tigures  are  placed 
on  the  same  level  as  front  ones,  giving  the  appearance  of  adults  and 
children,  although  judging  from  the  above  characteristic  this  is  not  at 
all  intended.  Where  several  rows  of  figures  ranged  one  behind  the 
other  are  to  be  represented,  as  upon  the  Marash  relief  mentioned 
above,  they  are  placed,  as  on  steps,  one  above  the  other,  because  the 
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The  Mayan  tribes  of  Yucatan,  Chiiipan,  Guatemala,  and  western 
Honduras  bad  reavbed  at  the  time  of  the  "discovery  "the  highest  st^e 
of  native  culture  found  in  North  America,  except  possibly  in  political 
organization,  in  which  the  ancient  Mexicann,  or  Aztecs,  excelled. 
Tbia  advance  is  shown  by  their  architecture,  as  seen  in  the  ruins  of 
stately  stone  structures  found  throughout  the  region  indicated,  by 
their  sculptures  in  stone  and  wooil,  by  their  complicated  calendar 
system,  by  their  arithmeticul  computations,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
neHf  approach  they  seem  to  liHve  made  to  alphabetic  writing,  their 
system  falling  apparently*  but  a  step  )>ehind  that  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  They  engraved  their  peculiar  hieroglyphic  character  on 
stone  tablets,  on  great  sculptured  monoliths,  and  on  the  walls  and 
lint<;l::i  of  their  buildings,  painted  them  on  plastered  surfaces  and 
on  pottery,  and  wrote  them  in  books.  As  most  of  these  glyphs  have 
rounded  outlines,  early  authors  imagined  they  resembled  somewhat  a 
Mcction  of  a  pebt)le,  and  the  term  "calculiform  characters" — from  the 
Latin  calculus,  "a  pebble" — was  for  a  time  applied  to  them;  but  this 
is  no  longer  in  use,  the  term  " hier<^Iyph,"  or  simply  "glyph," 
having  replaced  it.  Where  inscribed,  on  stone  or  wood  {for  they  are 
carved  on  l>oth,  but  chiefly  on  the  former)  they  are  made  to  stand  out 
in  low  i-elief,  as  may  lie  seen  in  plate  i;  but  occasionally  they  were 
.scrat<'hed  or  incised  on  shells  and  pottery,  in  which  cases  the  glyphs  are 
generally  quite  rude. 

Inscriptions  composed  of  these  peculiar  hieroglyphs  have  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  temples  and  of  other  structures  in  the  States 
of  Chiapas  and  Yucatan,  Mexico,  and  in  Guatemala  and  western 
Hondura.s.  They  arc  found  in  different  situations,  some  of  them  on 
stone  slabs  set  in  the  inner  side  of  the  walls  of  the  temples,  one  of 
which,  from  I'alonque,  Chiapius,  is  among  the  collections  of  the  Smith- 
sonion  Institution.  A  very  extensive  inscription  is  on  the  inside  wall 
of  the  struetiiro  at  Palenque,  named  by  Stephens  the  "Temple  of 
Inscriptions."  At  Copan,  in  western  Honduras,  and  at  Quirigua,  in 
eastern  (hiatenmla,  the  more  important  ones  are  on  the  sides  and 
liacks  of  the  great  .stone  statues  which  stood,  and,  in  part,  are  yet 
standing,  in  what  the  native  priests  considered  sacred  precincts.     The 
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lintelrs  of  tho  temple  doors  and,  in  a  few  instances,  even  the  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  tlicso  cd\&cc>i  were  utilized  for  this  purpose.  Casts  and 
excellent  photographs  of  most  of  these  inscriptions  have  been  made, 
thus  bringing  them  in  reach  of  students  for  investigation  and  study. 
Moat  of  the  ruins  are  found  covered  with  a  heavy  forest  growth,  which 
has  to  be  removed  before  exploration  can  be  carried  on.  The  present 
condition  of  one  of  the  ruins  at  Chichen  Itza,  in  Yucatan,  named  by 
Pi-of.  W.  H.  Holmes  the  "Temple  of  Tables,"  is  shown  in  plate  ii, 
where  the  growth  has  been  partiallj'  removed. 

The  glyphs  of  the  inscriptions,  which  were  carved  so  as  to  stand  out 
in  low  relief,  are,  as  seen  in  plata  i,  somewhat  square  in  outline,  vttry- 
ing  from  3i  to  4i  or  5  inches  square.  Each  of  these  squares,  which 
arc  A.4  H  rule  in  straight  columns  or  lines,  constitutes  a  hieroglyph  or 
glyph,  but  they  are  usually  composed  of  several  elements  or  parts. 
ThiM  characteristic,  which  can  not  he  easily  explained  in  words,  will  be 
readily  understood  by  reference  to  plate  i.  Some  of  these  elements, 
as  will  be  observed,  consist  of  lines  and  dots,  mostly  at  the  left  side 
or  on  the  top  of  the  glyphs.  These  are  of  special  importance  and  will 
receive  further  notice.  Some  of  the  glyphs  consist  chiefly  of  an  oval 
figure  surrounded  by  a  rim,  as  in  the  Egyptian  cartoucb.  These 
inclosed  characters,  with  probably  a  single  exception,  are  symbols  of 
Maya  days.  It  is  by  means  of  these  day  symbols  and  the  month 
symbols,  which  are  also  given  in  the  inscriptions,  that  students  ascer- 
tain that  Maya  people  were  the  authors.  Diego  de  Landa,  a  Spanish 
hi.sbop,  who  went  to  Yucatan  as  a  missionary  in  1540,  when  persons 
were  still  living  who  c«uld  read  the  symbolic  writing  of 'the  codices, 
has  preserved  in  his  work  (De  las  Cosas  de  Yucatan)  the  forms  of 
these  symbols,  each  with  its  proper  name  attached,  and  this  is  the 
initial  point  of  later  investigations.  As  these  names  are  those  "of  the 
Mayan  days  and  months,  and  the  ruins  are  in  the  regions  inhabited, 
so  far  as  Iinown,  only  by  Mayan  tribes,  the  remains  as  well  as  the 
inscriptions  are  attributed  to  these  tribes. 

However,  Maya  scribes  were  not  limited  in  their  symbolic  or  hiero- 
glyphic writing  to  stone  or  wood,  but  wrote  or  painted  their  characters 
in  manuscripts.  Four  examples  of  these  manuscripts,  or  codices,  as 
they  are  usually  termed,  remain.  These  are  the  Codex  Troanusand 
Codex  Cortesianus,  thought  by  some  authors  to  bo  parts  of  the  same 
book,  whicli  are  at  Madrid;  the  Codex  Peresianus,  which  is  in  Pariw, 
and  the  Codex  Drcsdensis,  the  most  important  of  the  scries,  which  is 
in  the  Royal  Library  at  Dresden. 

The  (ir^t  two  strongly  rcMemblo  each  other,  and  were  probably 
written  in  Yucatan,  as  they  follow  the  calendar  system  of  that  region. 
The  Codox  Peresianus  differs  in  some  respects  from  all  the  others. 
The  Dresden  codex,  which  is  of   chief  ir* '■         '••  studying  t^e 
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written  glyphs,  iigrees  closely  with  the  temple  inscriptioD  ia  essential 
poiDts,  and  was  probably  written  in  Chiapas  or  Guatemala. 

These  manuscripts  are  on  a  kind  of  paper  made  of  the  Maguey  plant. 
A  desorqrtiion  of  one  is  substantially  a  description  of  all,  though  the 
size  and  the  number  of  pages  vary.  The  Troano  codex,  which  will  be. 
taken  a»aB  example,  consists  of  a  strip  of  maguey  paper  aI>out  14  feet 
long  and  9  inches  wide,  both  surfaces  of  which  were  first  covered  with  a 
white  paint  or  varnish.  The  two  faces  were  then  divided  into  spaces 
about  six  inches  wide  by  black  or  red  lines  across  the  strip,  in  which 
spaces  the  characters  and  figures,  in  black,  brown,  red,  and  sometimes 
blue,  were  paiuted.  The  strip  was  then  folded  back  and  forth,  like  a 
pocket  map,  into  35  folds  con-esponding  with  the  ci-oss  lines,  repre- 
senting, when  pressed  t<^ther,  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  octavo 
volume.  The  glyphs  and  figures  cover  both  sides  of  the  paper,  form- 
ing 70  p^es,  the  writing  and  painting  having  been  done  apparently 
after  the  folding,  as  the  folds  do  not  interfere  with  it.  A  page  is 
shown  in  facsimile  in  plate  iii. 

The  order  in  which  this  writing — if  it  may  properly  be  so  termed— 
is  to  be  read  was  for  many  years  a  subject  of  discussion,  some  authors 
contending  for  one  direction,  as  from  left  to  right,  or  from  the  top 
downward,  while  some  thought  that  the  I'eading  should  bo  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  The  proper  order  in  which  the  inscriptions  and  the 
text,  in  part,  of  the  manuscripts  is  to  be  read  was  first  pointed  out 
by  the  writer  in  1882.'' 

In  the  inscriptions,  which  usually  consista  of  two,  four,  or  six  col- 
umns, the  columns  are  to  be  taken  by  twos  or  pairs  from  left  to  right, 
and  the  glyphs  in  each  pair  of  columns  are  to  be  read  from  left  to  right 
and  from  top  to  bottom,  in  the  order  of  the  letters  in  the  diagram 
(fig.  J).  Where  there  is  a  single  column  the 
reading  is  from  the  top  downward,  and  in  sin- 
gle horizontal  lines  it  is  from  left  to  right. 
The  order  in  which  the  glyphs  in  the  codices  are 
to  lie  taken,  where  there  is  a  regular  arrange- 
utcnt,  is  substantially  the  same.  Although  the 
columns  may  consist  of  but  two  lines  in  depth 
they  are  read  in  the  order  «,  i,  c,  d  in  the  dia- 
gram, at  least  in  the  Dresden,  Troano,  and  Cortesian  codices.  In 
the  Dresden  codex,  however,  the  numeral  and  time  series,  some  of 
which  are  quite  long,  are  in  some  cases  to  be  read  from  right  to  left 
by  lines  across  the  page,  the  lines  following  one  another  from  the 
bottom  upward.  Usually  there  are  in  the  inscriptions,  besides  the 
glyphs,  figures  of  priests  and  deities,  and  symbolic  representations. 
A  considerable  [wi'tion  of  almost  every  page  in  the  codices  consists  of 
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e  Heen  in  the  Hpat-Ps  below  the 


pictographic  representations  such  tm  a 
text  or  lines  of  glyphs  in  plate  iii. 

An  importaat  class  of  ohar>ict«rs  consists  of  tha'>e  which  as  Is  now 
known  denote  numbers.  These  are  of  two  quite  distint^t  types;  one, 
which  is  the  usual  form,  found  in  both  the  inscriptions  and  the  codices, 
but  more  abundantly  in  the 
latter,  consists  chieflj'  of 
dots  and  short  Iiue.s.  Thus . 
(one  dot)  signifies  1;  ..  (two 
dots)  signify  2,  and  so  on 
up  to  4;  5  is  indicated  by  a 
single  short  straight  line, 
thus  — ;  10  by  two  similar 
lines, and  15  by  three  similar 
lines.  To  represent  0  the 
Maya  scribes  used  a  straight  line  and  one  dot  ■  ;  for  7  a  straight  line 
and  two  dots,  and  so  on  to  9,  Eleven  was  denoted  by  two  straight 
lines  and  a  dot;  12  by  two  straight  lines  and  two  dobs,  and  so  on 
to  19,  which  was  represented  thus  '  * ' ' .  The  lines  and  rows  of  dots 
are  usually  horizontal  in  the  codices,  the  dots  atrove  as  shown  here, 
but  in  the  inscriptions,  where  they  are  always  attached  to  glyphs,  are 
mostly  perpendicular 
and  placed  at  the  left 
side,  as  at  T 17  and  U 
17.  plate  I  (the  columns 
in  thojigure  being  do- 
noted  by  letters  at  the 
top  and  the  horizontal 
lines  by  figures  at  the 
side  as  in  a  reference 
map). 

The  numeral  sym- 
bols of  tliis  type  do 
not  appear  to  have 
been  used  for  a  greater 
number  than  19,  other 
characters  and  relative 
position  also,  as  will  )}e  . 
shown,  being  used  for 
higher  numbers.  Line 
and  dot  numerals  of  two  coloi-s  are  quite  common  in  the  codices,  the  oue 
class  black,  the  other  red;  but  the  red  characters  are  not  used  (except  in 
A  single  unexplained  instance)  to  denote  a  numl>pr  greater  than  13,  and 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  numl>ers  given  to  the  days,  a^  explained 
on  a  subsequent  page.     This  is  one  instance,  at  least,  in  which  color 
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has  special  nignificance  in  tbese  native  manuscripts  and  suggests  the 
probability  that  the  different  colors  of  the  dots  used  to  denote  num- 
bers in  the  Azt^-c  codices  in  the  time  count-*  have  a  specific  meening, 
though  this  has  not  as  yet  been  determined. 

The  number  2()  U  represented  by  several  different  forms,  as  shown 
in  tig.  2,  Those  marked  a,  h,  e,  d,  and  c  are  found  only  in  the  codices; 
those  marked/,  ij,  h,  and  i  oaiur  chiefly  in  the  inscriptions  and  are 
attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  glyphs.  Naught  (0)  is  also  represented 
in  the  inscriptions  by  characters  numbered  1  to  10  in  fig.  3,  those  num- 
bered 1  to  8  being  placed  at  the  left  side  or  on  top  of  the  glyph  when 
used.  Numbers  9  and  lU  of  the  figure  are  used  chiefly  in  double-face 
characters,  as  tho.'^e  seen  in  fig.  6.  Number  11  of  fig.  3  shows  the 
characters  for  naught  (0)  used  in  the  Dresden  codex.  The  use  of  these 
symliols  for  naught  is  interesting,  as  it  manifests  a  very  strict  adher- 
ence to  mathematical  -steps  in  the  representation  of  numlwrx,  no  blanks 
being  allowed. 

The  Maya  scnbes  were  capable  of  carr^-ing  their  numeration  to  a 
high  nunilMM',  uixl  tliistliey  did  in  (he  codices,  not  with  new  or  different 
synil)<>ls  from  those  mentioned,  but  by  relative  position,  on  the  same 
principle  that  we  denote  higher  numbers  than  the  Arabic  digittt  by  the 
position  of  tliese  digits.  Thus  we  increase  the  value  of  a  numiwr  ten- 
fold in  our  decimal  .system  at  eacli  step  to  the  left,  while  in  the  vigesi- 
mal system,  used  by  the  Maya  scribes,  the  numbers  increased  twenty- 
fold  at  each  step,  to  indicate  which  they  placed  their  digiLs,  if  we  may 
so  i>aI1  them,  in  a  column  increasing  from  the  bottom  upward,  so  that 
a  line  and  dot,  mentioned  al>ovc  as  denoting  6  if  placed  at  the  bottom, 
as  seen  in  the  margin  of  th(^  page,  would  denote  fi,  — 
but  if  plai-ed  one  .stt^p  upward  would  denote  ViO,  or 
6  by  ao,  and  one  step  higher  would,  acwrding  to 
their  regular  vigesimal  system,  l»e  e<(ual  to  2,400,  or 
6  by  'iw  by  2(1,  but  in  their  time  counts,  wliicb  are  - 
the  only  numeral  series  in  the  third  place,  or  third  order  of  units, 
wouhl  1)6  (i  by  211  by  IS,  making  2,lt)0.  The  other  steps  upward 
increase  uniformly  twentyfold.  As  they  rise  as 
high  as  the  si-xth  step  the  value  of  the  unit  in  the 
several  steps  or  orders  of  units  would  be  as  shown 
in  the  column  at  the  margin.  As  the  day  was  the 
primary  unit,  a  single  dot  in  the  sixth  step  or 
order  would  denote  2.8X0,000  days.  A  single 
dot  in  the  fifth  order  would  denote  144, (X)0  days, 
and  two  dots  in  that  place  would  denote  twice  that  amount;  three  dots, 
thi'ee  times  (hat  amount,  and  so  on  up  to  19.  This  applies  to  each  of 
these  orders,  except  that  in  the  second,  where  18  is  the  multiplier. 
The  highest  number  that  can  be  inserted  is  17.  They  are  the  same  in 
principle  as  our  compound  denominate  numbers— as  pounds,  shillings.,  ip 
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and  pence — the  highest  number  given  in  the  pence  place  ia  11,  as  12 
wonld  be  1  shilling;  and  19  the  highest  number  to  be  given  in  the 
shilling  place,  as  20  would  be  £1.  These  series,  or  units  of  the  various 
orders,  can  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  denomination— which  is  days — in 
Che  same  way  that, pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  reduced  to  pence. 
Some  of  the  numeral  series  in  the  Dresden  codex  amount  when 
reduced  to  over  12,000,000  days. 

As  an  example  of  their  use  of  large  numbers,  one  numeral  series 
from  plate  Lxix  of  the  Dresden  codex  is  presented  here,  the  num-' 
bent  indicated  by  the  numeral  characters  being  placed  at  the  left  in 
parentheses  and  the  equivalents  in  days  at  the  right.  The  names 
placed  at  the  extreme  left  (great  cycle,  cycle,  etc)  are  those  adopted 
by  Mr.  Goodman  for  the  respective  orders: 

(great cydea)  (4).  ...  equal    11,620,000 

(cycles)  (5) eqnal         720,000 

'•  (katune)         (19)  ....  equal         136,800 

(ahaus)  (13)    ...    equal  4,680 

(ehuens)        (12)     .  .      equal  240 

(days)  (8)   ...    equal  8 


Total 12,381,728 

That  is  to  say,  i  great  <^!ycles  (or  i  units  of  the  sixth  order  or  posi- 
tion) equal  11,520,000  days;  5  cycles  (or  5  units  of  the  fifth  order) 
equal  720,000  days;  19  katuuR  (or  19  units  of  the  fourth  order)  equal 
136,000  days;  13  ahaus  (or  units  of  the  third  order)  equal  4,680  days, 
and  so  on. 

The  total  amount  expressed  by  this  series  is  over  12,000,000  days. 
This  is  a  large  number  to  be  handled  by  a  pre-Columbian  native,  yet 
it  can  be  demonstrated  by  actual  count  that  the  Maya  scribe  used  tixia 
numlier  correctly  in  a  calculation. 

Writers  of  the  present  day  have  adopted  the  simple  method  of 
expressing  these  numeral  series  thus  (using  the  above  example),  posi- 
tion indicating  the  orders  of  units  4-5-19-13-12-8,  ascending  toward 
the  left  just  as  we  may  express  £i,  12  shillings,  and  6  pence,  thus  — 
i-12-6. 

A  knowledge  of  the  Maya  numeral  system  and  method  of  counting 
and  expressing  numbers,  as  given  above,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
attempt  to  decipher  the  glyphs.  It  is  also  necessary  to  give  here  a 
brief  notice  of  the  Maya  calendar,  as  a  knowledge  thereof  is  another 
requisite  in  deciphering.  The  process  with  the  Maya  glyphs,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  carried,  is  wholly  different  from  the  method  pursued  in 
deciphering  Egyptian  hieroglyplis  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of 
Assyria.  There  the  phonetic  vahie  of  the  characters  being  ascertained, 
tlie  combinations  to  form  words  can  be  followed  and,  tested  bv  the 
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Briefly  stated,  tliis  serit's  (fig.  7)  and  all  tliowo  of  like  character  are 
made  up  of  numbers  and  dates,  and  not  of  deiticH,  aw  was  formerly 
supposed. 

The  differences  in  these  face  i-haracters,  by  wliich  their  I'espective 
values  are  determined,  have  not  in  every  instance  been  ao  clearly 
a,scertained  that  they  can  bo  determined  by  inspection  alone.  In  the 
left  face  of  glyph  1  f'>*>  circle  of  dots  on  the  cheek  forms  the  distin- 
guishing charact*Ti.stic  for  !t,  but  peculiar  markings  of  others  are  less 
distinct.  The  face  chaiitctcrs  roprest'iiting  the  orders  of  units,  as  the 
cycle,  katun,  etc.,  can  bo  detcrmine<l  liy  position  alone. 

The  groat  quadruple  glyph  at  the  top  is  the  Hyml>ol  for  the  sixth 
order  of  unitw  (Goodman'.-)  "great  cycle"),  which  seems  to  have  repre- 
sented the  limit  of  Mayan  time  counts,  although  according  to  Doctor 
JlrintoM  their  numeration  in  the  regular  Maya  number  system  was 
carried  a  step  higher;  and  (ioo<hiiau  intimates  that  their  time  counts 
reached  an  additional  .step  in  the  .scale,  amounting  at  the  exti-eme  to 
Sii*(),S00  years  or  H>ii,i'.f^,mn  diiys.  This  large  so-called  "grait  cycle 
symbol,"  with  the  number  diameters  and  the  immediately  following 
date,  form  what  Maudslay  has  termed  an  "  initial  series,"  as  the  largfl 
glyph  is  never  found  except  at  the  commencement  of  an  inscription. 

The  month  symbol  which  helps  to  make  up  the  date  in  this  instance 
is  somewhat  distant  fi-om  the  day  symbol,  five  compound  glyphs  inter- 
vening; nevertlieles.s  there  is  numerical  evidence  that  the  two  arc  con- 
mn-twl  and  that  the  date  is  part  of  the  "initial  series."  There  is  also 
evidence  that  the  initial  series  in  the  inscriptions  at  Copaa,  Quirigua, 
and  some  other  localities  where  the  numln'r  of  cycles  is  9,  as  in  thLs 
ca.se,  start  with  the  same  date  (4  Ahau  8  Cunihii),  this  date  being 
apparently  the  l>eginning  of  an  era  with  the  priests  and  scribes  of 
tho.M"  sections.  As  this  is  but  one  instance  of  a  number  where  the 
(rount  in  these  initial  series  gives  the  proper  terminal  date  in  the 
inscription,  the  proof  that  they  have  been  correctly  interpreted  seems 
to  be  complete.  This  conclusion  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  accept- 
ance of  the  interpretation  given  the  glyphs  and  also  the  calendar  sys- 
tem as  aliove  explained,  though  the  native  priests  appear  to  have  pur- 
[losely  used  chai-actcrs  which  would  be  understood  only  by  their  own 
class. 

The  codices,  a.i  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  plate  m,  which  is  a 
facsimile  of  three  of  the  four  division-s  of  plate  xxix  of  the  Codex 
Troaiio,  contain  a  much  larger  proportion  of  pictographic  representa- 
tion than  the  inscriptions.  Besides  the  pictures  there  are  two  classes 
of  hieroglyphs;  first,  the  ordinary  numerals  ropresented  by  dots  and 
short  lines,  which  are  of  two  colors,  black  and  red.  The  latter,  which 
do  not  exceed  1-3  in  value,  arc  the  niimbci's  attached  to  or  belonging  to 
the  days — the  day,  where  the  symbol  is  omitted,  as  in  the  lines  of  the 
alternate  black  and  red  numerals  in  this  instance,  being  understood. 
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The  columD  st  the  left  side  of  the  lowest  division  consists  of  the  symbols 
of  5  days,  which  form  the  basis  from  which  the  count  by  the  black  and 
red  numerals  is  made.  The  day  columns  for  the  two  upper  divisions 
are  in  a  preceding  plate,  the  line  of  numerals  running  through  more 
than  one  piste. 

The  two  lines  of  black  glyphs  running  across  the  upper  part  of  each 
division  forms  what  may  be  termed  the  "  text."  These  are  read  in  this 
instance  by  groups  of  four,  considering  them  two  short  columns,  as 
those  over  the  bird  and  personage  in  blue  at  the  left  side  of  the  middle 
division,  the  order  being  the  same  as  a,  i,  c,  d  in  the  diagram,  fig.  1. 
But  little  progress  has  as  yet  been  made  in  deciphering  this  so-called 
"text." 

So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  but  three  characters  of  the  text  of  this 
plate  have  been  determined  save  in  the  manner  mentioned  below. 
These  are  the  symbols  of  three  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  are  the  first, 
third,  and  fifth  glyphs  in  the  upper  line  of  the  upper  division,  counting 
across  from  the  left. 

That  the  text  in  most  instances  contains  reference  to  the  figures 
below  is  quite  evident.  This  is  shown  in  plate  in  by  the  fact  that  some 
feature  of  the  pictures  is  represented  by  one  of  the  four  gljTihs  which 
stand  above  it,  as  in  the  middle  section  the  bird's  head  forms  one  of 
the  glyphs  over  the  figure  in  which  the  bird  appears;  and  likewise 
the  dog-like  animal  and  worm  in  the  same  division  are  represented  in 
the  glyphs  of  the  text  above.  These  would  tlierefore  seem  to  he 
simple  abbreviated  pictographs  or  conventionalized  figures  and  not  in 
any  sense  phonetic  characters.  In  the  lower  division  of  the  same  figure 
the  three  persons  to  the  right  arc  holding  in  their  hands  something  like 
the  symbol  for  the  day  Ik  (fig.  5)  (which  signifies  "wind"  in  the  Mava 
language) ;  the  same  ^lymbol  appears  in  the  text  above  the  head  of  each, 
but  its  signification  in  these  places  is  unknown.  We  may  surmise  il 
we  like,  but  the  proof  is  wanting. 

As  the  glyphs  in  the  middle  division  of  the  figure,  on  which  the  per- 
sons and  other  forma  are  sitting,  appear  to  represent  something  out  of 
which  plants  can  grow  and  has  the  elements  of  the  symbol  of  the  day 
Caban  (see  fig.  5),  it  is  possible  they  denote  earth  (cab  in  Maya  signities 
"  earth  ").  In  the  upper  division  the  Kan-like  symlwls  {one  of  which 
a  bird  is  pecking  and  another  is  bitten  by  a  little  quadruped)  prob- 
ably represent  grains  of  corn,  supposed  to  be  in  the  ground,  the  two 
to  the  right  throwing  out  sprouts.  If  this  interpretation  be  correct, 
this  entire  plate  probably  has  reference  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  and 
the  dangers  it  is  subject  to.  However,  from  what  has  been  stated,  the 
reader  can  judge  as  to  the  portion  of  this  codex  that  has  been  deter- 
mined with  certainty,  which  is  but  little,  and  as  to  what  is  as  yet  but 
theoretical.  Of  the  text  proper,  scarcely  anything,  as  before  stated, 
has  been  absolutely  doterp-'  '    failure  to  decipher  is  attribu- 
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table  in  part  to  the  fact  that  where  the  suggested  signification  may  be 
absolutely  correct,  no  means,  except  where  numbers  come  into  play, 
haa  been  found  to  verify  the  conclusion. 

From  what  htm  been  stated  and  the  examples  presented  from  the 
inscriptions  and  codicott,  it  ts  apparent,  notwithstanding  the  number 
of  glyphs  whose  signification  has  been  ascertained,  that  practically  no 
progress  ha.x  been  made  in  determining  the  phonetic  equivalentsof  these 
characters.  In  other  words,  no  satisfactory  evidence  has  yet  been 
presented  to  ehow  that  any  of  these  glyphs  are  phonetic,  although 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  language  used  was  Maya.  The 
nearest  approach  to  proof  on  this  point  is  in  regard  to  a  few  symbols, 
such  as  that  for  the  month  Tzotz  (fig.  4).  The  usual  form  of  the 
glyph  is  the  conventionalized  head  of  the  leaf-nosed  bat,  and  in  one 
instance  (Stela  D,  Copan)  the  full  form  showing  the  wings  and  body 
is  introduced  as  the  symbol  of  the  month.  As  tzotz  is  the  Maya  word 
for  bat,  it  is  possible  the  word  relates  to  the  symbol.  Pop,  the  name  of 
another  month,  signifies  in  Maya  literally  a  mat,  or  rug,  the  refer- 
ence being  apparently  to  the  structure,  and  the  chief  feature  of  thq 
symbol  for  the  month  consist")  usually  of  interlacing  like  basket 
work.  These  and  a  few  other  instances  of  similar  character  consti- 
tute the  strongest  indications  of  phoneticism  that  have  been  observed, 
but  as  the  elements  of  these  glyphs  found  where  the  character  can  not 
be  determined  by  other  means  furnish  no  aid  in  decipering  them  the 
inference  of  phoneticism  is  doubtful.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the 
characters  are  phonetic,  yet  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  satisfactory 
proof  thereof  has  yet  been  presented,  although  the  author,  with  others, 
thought  but  a  few  years  ago  that  continued  investigation  would  soon 
produce  this  evidence. 

The  general  purport  of  the  inscriptions  has  not  been  ascertained 
with  certainty,  yet  the  fact  that  half  of  them  belong  to  the  classes 
heretofore  described — the  numeral  symbols,  calendar  symbols,  etc. — 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  contain  little,  if  anything,  relating  to 
the  history  of  the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  made. 

The  indications  that  the  Maj'a  priests,  by  whom  these  inscriptions 
were  doubtless  designed,  if  not  carved,  recognized  a  prime  or  ruling 
era  from  which  a  large  portion  of  the  initial  time  series  are  counted, 
arc  so  strong  that  most  recent  authorities  who  have  devoted  attention 
to  the  subject  have  concluded  to  adopt  the  theory,  at  least  tentatively. 
We  might  hope  that  further  research  will  prove  that  this  has  some 
relation  to  Maya  history  were  it  not  that  the  beginning  was  placed 
aljout  four  thousand  years  prior  to  the  time  when  the  inscriptions 
were  made — a  date  so  remote  as  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  it 
related  to  any  noted  event  in  the  history  of  the  tribes. 
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The  progress  mado  in  deciphering  the  text  of  the  codicen  is  less  than 
that  made  in  interpreting  the  inscriptions,  as  the  nuni)>€r  of  numeral, 
time,  and  other  sj-mbols  in  the  former  which  have  been  determined 
is  less  in  proiK>rtion  to  the  whole  than  in  the  latter, .  However,  this 
proportion  is  limited  to  tlie  text  of  the  codicei*  and  does  not  include 
the  accompanying  numeral  and  day  series,  Nevertheless,  the  aid  fur- 
nished by  the  figures  whirh  are  introduced,  together  with  the  relation 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  series  bear  to  the  text  and  figures,  often 
furnish  some  indication  of  the  general  purport  of  the  plates,  hut  all 
attempts  to  give  the  details  have  thus  far  failed,  from  the  lack  of  niea'"' 
of  verification.  Two  or  three  of  the  plates  of  the  Dresden  codex  an- 
devoted  entirely  to  a  single  numeral  series.  These  can  he  followed 
throughout  and  the  obliterated  characters  in  most  ca.ies  n*jjtoi-ed;  in 
fact,  some  of  them  seem  to  be  little  else  than  the  steps  of  the  calcula- 
tion made  by  the  original  scribe.  Possibly  their  relation  to  adjacent 
series  may  yet  l>e  ascertained  and  their  signification  determined. 
This  has  Iwen  accomplished  in  regard  to  the  scries  running  throuffh 
plates  46-5(1  of  the  Dresden  codex," 

A  brief  answer  to  the  question,  Whiit  has  the  progress  thus  far 
made  in  deciphering  this  hieroglyphic  writing  added  to  our  knowledp" 
of  the  ancient  history,  life,  and  attainments  of  the  Maya  pt^oplc!  may 
properly  cla'^e  this  brief  article. 

That  it  has  shown  a  greater  advance  in  culture  along  particular  line.'* 
than  was  previously  known  is  certainly  true.  Much  has  been  ascer- 
tained from  the  remains  of  stone  structures  and  the  sculptured  designs 
thereon  in  regard  to  the  advance  of  the  Mayas  along  certain  lines  of 
art  and  their  ability  to  form  and  to  carry  out  comprehensive  plans 
and  designs;  but  the  study  of  the  hieroglj'phs  h&»  brought  to  light 
evidence  of  mental  capability  and  attainments  of  a  higher  grade  in 
some  respects  than  has  been  shown  elsewhere.  It  would  be  some- 
what difficult  for  anyone  at  the  present  day,  except  a  mathematician, 
to  calculate  back  34,059  jears  9  months  and  13  days  from  a  particular 
day  in  the  pi^esent  year,  using  our  Gregorian  calendar,  and  determhi- 
ing  the  exact  month,  day  of  the  month,  and  day  of  the  week  that  will 
be  reached.  Yet  this  was  accomplished  by  the  Maya  priests  according 
to  their  calendar  and  with  their  cumbersome  vige-simal  system.  Not 
only  was  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  several  orders  of  units  (cycles, 
katuns,  etc)  to  the  lowest  denomination,  but  the  sum  had  to  I* 
changed  into  years,  months,  and  days.  The  modem  mathematician 
has  his  Iwoks  of  tables,  and  his  paper,  ink,  and  pen  and  pencil,  and  a 
numeral  sj'steiu  that  is  simple  and  easy  to  handle.  How  did  the 
Mayan  st^ibe  solve  the  same  problem  with  the  means  he  had  at  hand? 
The  study  of  the  glyphs  has  brought  these  facta  and  this  question 
before  us. 

«The  Maya  Year,  by  VyTos  Thoinan,  Uiireati  Am.  E^C^I^Ic 
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The  sU'ps  which  havn  bocii  iiiado  in  decipherment  have  made  it 
evident  that  the  Mayan  priests  had  an  understood  era  or  a  well-under- 
stood point  of  departure  in  their  time  counts.  They  also  indicate 
that  the  inscriptions  lit  Copan  and  Quirigua  were  carved  in  subsbin- 
tially  the  same  period,  the  ninge,  judging  by  the  terminal  dates  of 
the  initial  serii's,  being  comprised  in  two  hundred  years.  But  the 
iittnmpts  to  connect  the  dates  in  the  Mayan  inscriptions  and  codices 
with  dates  in  tlio  (Jregoriiin  calendar  have  failed,  though  greater  suc- 
cess has  attended  the  efforfc^  in  this  direction  with  the  Azteti  count. 
Another  fact  made  pi-ominent  by  the  study  of  these  glyphs  is  the 
uniformity  in  the  system,  art,  and  culture,  along  the  lines  indicated, 
ill  Chiapas,  (jtuat4<mala,  western  Honduras,  and  with  slight  exceptions 
in  Yucatim.  The  collection  of  hieroglyphs  from  the  inscriptions  of  the 
latter  section  are  not  sufficient  to  determine  whether  they  follow  the 
Troano  and  Cortcsian  codices  or  the  system  of  the  inscriptions  of 
Oliiiipiis  and  (iuatemahi. 

The  study  of  the  inscriptions  and  eodiecs  has  made  it  evident  that 
no  adjustment  lietween  the  Maya  year  and  the  solar  year  was  made  in 
any  way  that  appears  in  the  record  or  interfered  with  the  calendar 
count.  Although  the  efforts  at  intei-pretation  have  succeeded  in  few 
if  any  instant:es  in  tracing  the  connetitioii  throughout  long  inscrip- 
tions, they  have  made  it  evident  that  there  is  connection,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  these  inscriptions  (with  possible  exceptions)  are  continu- 
ous records  from  the  initial  glyph  to  the  end,  though  it  may  consist  of 
little  elsi!  than  numlxT  series  and  time  counts.  Both  inscriptions  and 
codices  evidently  relate  verj'  largely  to  ceremonies  and  priestly  duties, 
more  particularly  the  latter. 

Another  wsult  of  the  study  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  the  clear  distinc- 
tion it  has  established  between  the  Maya  and  the  Aztec  symbolic 
writings. 

The  Maya  writing  has  been  studied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
Leon  de  Itosny,  Hyacinth  de  Charencey,  and  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg, 
of  France;  P.  Schellhas,  E.  Forstemann,  and  Eduard  Seler,  of  Ger- 
many; A.  P.  Waudslay,  of  England;  Charles  Eau,  Edward  Holden, 
D.  (r.  Itrinton,  J.  T.  Goodman,  Marshall  H.  Saville,  Cyrus  Thomas, 
O.  IJ.  Gordon,  and  C.  P.  Bowditch,  in  the  United  States. 
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TRACES  OF  ABORIGINAL  OPERATIONS  IN  AN  IRON  MINE 
NEAR  LESLIE,  MO." 


By  W.  II.  HoLHia.. 

Early  in  April,  1903,  a  coniniunication  was  received  Ity  the  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology  from  Dr.  S.  \V.  Cox,  of  Cuba,  Mo,,  stating 
that  evidenees  of  ancient  mining  operations  iiad  l)een  discovered  in  an 
iron  mine  operated  by  him  near  Leslie,  Franlilin  County.  This  report 
was  confirmed  by  Mr.  D.  I.  BuuhnoU  and  other  St.  Louis  archeologists, 
and  the  present  writer,  who  is  especially  interested  in  the  quarrying 
and  minitig  industries  of  the  aborigines,  repaired  at  once  to  Leslie  to 
make  a  study  of  the  interesting  phenomena. 

It  was  found  that  the  minere  had  encountered  a  body  of  iron  ore, 
of  unknown  depth  and  horizontal  extent,  lying  immediately  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil  on  a  gentle  slope  reaching  down  to  the  banks  of 
Big  Creek,  a  branch  of  Bourbois  River,  and  that  they  had  removed 
the  ore  from  a  space  about  100  feet  wide,  150  feet  long,  and  to  a  depth 
at  the  deepest  part  of  between  15  and  20  feet,  as  shown  in  plate  i. 
In  beginning' the  work  traces  of  ancient  exctivations  were  observed 
penetrating  the  soil  which  covei"ed  the  surface  of  the  ore  body  to  a 
depth  of  from  1  to  5  feet,  and  as  the  work  progressed  it  was  fonnd 
that  the  ore  had  been  fairly  honeycombed  by  the  am-ient  people,  the 
passageways  extending  even  below  the  present  floor  of  the  mine,  as  at 
the  right  of  the  figure  in  the  plate.  There  were  many  partially  filled 
galleries,  genei-ally  naiTow  and  sinuous,  but  now  and  then  larger 
openings  appeared,  two  of  these  being  of  sufficient  dimensions  to 
accommodate  standing  workmen. 

In  the  debris  of  the  old  excavations  many  rude  stone  implements 
were  encountered,  and  upward  of  1,000  of  these  had  been  gathered 
by  the  miners  into  a  heap  on  the  margin  of  the  mine.  (PI.  ii.) 
These  sledges  are  exceedingly  rude,  consisting  of  hard  masses  of 
stone  or  hematite  weighing  from  1  to  5  pounds,  and  roughly  grooved 
or  notched  for  the  attachment  of  withe  handles,  no  trace  of  the  latter 
remaining,  however.  The  great  number  of  these  implements  made 
it  certain  that  extensive  operations  had  been  carried  on  l>y  the  ancients, 

"Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  5,  No.  3, 
July-^ept.,  1903. 
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but  the  exact  nature  of  the  work  was  not  readily  determinable.  Tli 
first  impression  was  that  the  compa<;t  ma^^e^  of  hematite  were  hou^Ij 
for  the  purpose  of  nianufactiiring  implements  sueh  as  were  eniplo\»?< 
by  the  mound -building  tribes  in  many  parts  of  the  Mississippi  \'a.l 
ley,  but  examination  revealed  few  traces  of  the  shapinjf  of  tlii: 
material,  save  that  it  had  been  used  in  making  the  rude  sledge  hca<l: 
or  hammers  found  in  the  mine.  In  breaking  up  the  ore  the  whitt 
miners  encountered  small,  irregular  seams  and  masses  of  tlint,  bin 
these  were  too  limited  in  extent  and  too  brittle  in  texture  to  have 
been  utilized  successfully  in  the  manufacture  of  implements.  Sonic 
workahle  flint  was  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ore  body,  and  flaki'> 
and  rejectage  of  blade  making,  as  well  as  a  number  of  well-finishod 
spearheads,  arrow  points,  and  leaf-shaped  blades  were  interming'led  in 
the  filling  of  some  of  the  superficial  pits,  but  this  flint  shaping  appear.-, 
to  have  been  an  incident  only  of  the  work  on  the  site.  The  evidence.-; 
of  this  shaping  work  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  extensive  tunneling  was  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  olitainin(<f 
material  for  that  purpose.  Besides,  this  flint  is  found  in  large  l)odit's 
in  many  sections  of  the  general  region  and  could  readily  ha\'e  been 
obtained  in  quantity  by  the  Indians. 

It  was  oljserved,  in  approaching  the  mine,  that  the  exposed  surface.s 
of  the  ore  and  the  gixjund  alx>ut  were  everywhere  a  brilliant  red.  The 
workmen  were  red  from  head  to  foot,  and  anyone  venturing  to  handle 
the  ore  soon  found  his  hands  smeared  with  red  oxide,  repcatol  wash- 
ing }>eing  required  to  lemove  it.  The  prevalence  of  the  red  color  siijf- 
gested  at  once  the  idea  that  the  site  had  been  an  aboriginal  paint  mine 
and  that  the  red  and  j-ellow  oxides  were  mined  and  carried  away  to 
be  used  as  paint — an  article  of  utmost  importance  in  the  alwriginal 
economy. 

As  the  charges  of  dynamite  us<!d  by  the  mind's  bioke  down  the 
walls  of  the  mine  it  was  observed  that  the  deposits  were  of  irregular 
hardness,  that  certain  portions  of  the  oi'e  were  very  comiMU-t  and  flinty, 
containing  nmch  quartz,  and  of  dark-bluish  or  purplish  hue,  while  the 
larger  part  was  so  highly  oxidized  as  to  be  easily  broken  up.  Extend- 
ing through  the  ore  body  in  all  directions  were  pockets  and  scams  of 
soft  red  and  yellow  oxides,  and  in  places  there  were  irregular  open- 
ings and  partially  filled  cavities.  Two  of  these  openings  are  shown 
inplateiii,  avicwof  thefaceof  theminetakenby  Mr.  Clark  McAdams, 
of  St.  Louis,  The  miners  would  drill  with  great  difiiculty  through 
the  hardest  of  ore,  to  have  the  drill  drop  suddenly  into  a  cavity  of 
unknown  depth.  This  oi-curred  at  the  spot  shown  in  plate  rv.  It 
was  difficult  to  discover  just  which  of  these  openings  and  cavities  were 
artificial,  or  whether  or  not  they  had  been  penetrated  by  the  Hiicient 
workers,  as  changes  are  consbintly  takiiig  place  in  such  ore  bodies. 
Percolating  waters  till  up  or  clear  out  the  jmsst^ewnys.     Generally, 
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however,  as  the  wallw  were  broken  down  by  our  minei's  the  open- 
ings were  found  to  connect  with  the  supei-ficial  pittings,  as  indicated 
in  plate  V. 

ft  appears  eertaiii  that  the  larger  tunnels  or  galleries  in  which  the 
sledgo-f  were  found  had  been  opened  up  or  enlarged  by  the  ancient 
miners  and  that,  in  the  search  for  other  bodies  of  the  desii-ed  product, 
they  had  followed  weak  lines  and  partially  tilled  passageways,  removing 
the  projecting  masses  of  hard  ore,  where  these  interfered  with  the 
work,  by  means  of  the  sledges.  Sketches  of  these  rude  implements 
me  shown  in  fig.  1,  and  the  specimens  appear  on  plate  vi.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  sledges  could  have  had  no  oth^r  function  than  that  of 
crushing  and  breaking  up  the  solid  masses  of  ore  to  be  used  in  the 
inanufai-ture  of  implements  or  in  opening  new  passageways  thi-ough 
the  ore  body.     Although  these  sledges  were  made  in  the  main  of  com 


Fi<i,  I.— SkL'K'h.f  <>l  Elie  [ii<k>ly  xIihih-.L  mliiliiR  implvmenls. 

pact  bitx  of  the  ore  and  of  the  fliiitj'  masses  associated  with  it,  they 
corrcsjjoiid  very  closely  in  general  chaiiicteristics  with  the"  bowlder 
sledges  used  in  such  great  mmibers  in  the  copper  mines  of  Lake  Supo- 
rioi\  N«iirly  all  appear  to  have  Itcen  hafted  for  use,  and  the  majority 
show  the  rudt;  grooving  or  notching  necessary  for  the  attachment  of 
the  withe  haft.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the 
mine  the  use  of  hafted  implements  woidd  be  inconvenient  if  not 
cntiivly  impracticable,  and  we  are  left  to  marvel  at  the  feat  accom- 
plished by  the  ancient  workmen  of  penetrating  a  compact  ore  body  in 
dark,  sinuous  passages  hardly  roomy  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a 
man,  with  the  aid  of  rude  bits  of  stone  held  in  the  hand.  The  char- 
iK-ter  of  those  openings  is  indicated  clearly  in  plate  iii,  which  shows 
the  fiu-e  of  the  mine  as  freshly  exposed  by  the  mining  operations;  and 
])l!ite  V  indicates  soniewhiit  imperfectly  the  manner  in  which  the  tim- 
ncls  or  Ixirings  penctiute  the  ore  body  conncctiup  with  the  superficial 
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pits  and  extending  to  unknown  depths  beneath  the  present  flooi' 
mine.  Three  of  these  borings  are  seen  in  the  wall  of  the  mine 
in  plate  vii.  One  is  exposed  at  the  right  of  the  right-hand 
and  a  second  occurs  beyond  this,  extending  from  the  stump  < 
margin  of  the  mine  down  to  and  beneath  the  feet  of  the  man 
back  is  turned  toward  the  observer,  and  a  third  posses  down  fi-o 
second  stump,  being  the  same  opening  as  that  shown  at  <Z  <l  in  |>] 

Numerous  examples  of  the  implements  found  and  specimens  c 
ore  in  its  various  phases,  together  with  a  large  mass  of  the  coi: 
ore,  one  surface  of  which  shows  the  markings  of  the  mining  too 
the  aborigines,  were  presented  to  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  l»j 
proprietor  of  the  mine,  Dr.  S.  W.  Cox. 

I  have  now  examined  mines  and  quarries  of  the  aborigines  in  t\s 
distinct  materiab,  and  each  new  example  has  added  to  ray  former  I 
estimate  of  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of  the  native  peoples  w 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  their  normal  industries. 
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LHASA  AND  CENTRAL  TIBET.- 


Uv   (i.  Th.  TsVHlKOfl'.* 

After  a  journey  of  tw«!nty-two  days  over  tlie  sparsely  {xipulatvd 
north  Tibetan  plateau,  oui-  caravan  of  pilgrims  euaipcd  July  IJI/HKK), 
on  the  banks  of  the  San-chu,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Bumza 
Moimtain.  The  caravan  )iad  been  formed  at  the  Kumbum  monastery 
in  Amdo,  and  started  April  2i  on  the  way  to  Lhasa.  There  were 
al>out  TO  persons  in  tlie  pai'ty,  almost  all  of  tlicni  Atrido  and  Mongo- 
lian Ijanias,  and  were  quartered  in  17  truvclinjr  tonl».  AlKtut  200  mules 
tninsported  men  and  lyaggage. 

We  here  first  met  inha))itants  of  Central  Tibet.  Close  to  the  road 
wius  a  great  black  tent  in  which  lived  the  local  soldiery,  an  advance 
post  on  the  lookout  for  foreigners.  They  had  special  ordei-s  to  wat*'h 
during  the  present  year  for  P.  K.  KoslofTs  Russian  expedition,  of 
which  the  authorities  at  Lhasa  had  received  information  as  early  as 
April. 

The  guards  immediately  approached  our  camp,  but  seeing  that  it 
was  an  ordinary  caravan  of  pilgrims,  the  men  were  soon  busied  in 
making  trifling  exchanges  to  supply  their  wants,  our  men  keeping  a 
wat<'hful  eye  on  articles  that  might  readily  be  stolon.  After  four 
short  marches  from  here  we  reached  the  Nakchu  monastery,  the  resi- 
dence of  two  governoi-s  of  the  local  nomads,  appointed  by  the  central 
government  of  Tibet.     One  of  them  belongs  to  the  clergy  and  is  called 

"Translated  from  the  Izvtistia  of  the  Imperial  RusBian  (leographical  Society,  St. 
Pctemburg,  vi>l.  Jixxix,  1903,  part  iii,  pp.  187-218. 

t> "  M.  Tsybikoft  iii  a  Buriat  by  birth,  and  a  Lamaiat  by  reliF;ion,  who  nniehed  his 
e<lui'Ation  at  a  Kussian  university,  ami,  after  having  prepareil  hiuieulC  lor  this  journey, 
went  (jniti!  ojienly,  like  «>  many  other  Buriat pilgrimn,  to  Lhasa.  There  be  remained 
uiori'  Ilian  twelve  DKiiithM,  makinganexcumon  toT8eUng(orCbelang}  and  visiting 
some  ot  the  nioiit  venerated  monasteries,  after  having  previously  ataye<l,  during  hla 
journey  to  Lhasa,  in  the  Mongol  mooasteries  of  Labrang  and  Kumbum.  During 
bis  stay  at  Lhaea  he  made,  moreover,  a  most  valuable  collection  ot  books,  written  by 
all  the  most  ren»wne<I  Lama  writera  during  the  last  nine  centuries.  Thia  collection 
representfl  319  volumes  on  philolosy,  metlicinc,  astronomy  and  astrology,  history, 
f;i>ography, and  collections  of  ku-rims  (praisea,  prayem,  and  incantations,  and  soon), 
ll  lias  bi^'n  presented  by  the  Russian  Geographical  Society  to  the  Academy  o( 
Sciences,"— The  OeographicalJoumal,  Jxindon,  January,  19(M. 

'The  dates  in  thia  paper  are  old  style,  or  twelve  days  behind  the  Gregorian 
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"  Khambo,"  the  other  is  a  civitinn,  called  "  Nansal."  They  supervise 
the  collection  of  taxea  and  decide  important  matters  that  arise  between 
the  natives;  and  also  control  the  government  stations  between  Nakchu 
and  Lhasa.  It  also  devolves  upon  them  to  stop  Europeans  bound  for 
Lhasa  and  immediately  lo  notify  the  central  government  about  them, 
as  well  as  about  all  suspicious  persons.  I  was  halted  as  belonging  to 
the  last  category,  due  to  the  chief  of  our  caravan,  who,  out  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Til>etan8  and  possibly  to  shift  responsibility  from  himself, 
reported  that  there  were  IJunats  in  the  party.  Although  the  Buriats 
had  of  late  been  freely  admitted,  yet  we  were  each  obliged  to  pay  6 
taols  (about  i>4),  which  at  once  excluded  us  from  the  suspicious  class 
and  opened  our  way  to  Lhasa. 

The  Nakchu  monastery  serves  aUo  as  a  custom-house.  Hei-e  all  pil- 
grini.s  are  obliged  to  pay  a  tax  on  each  tent,  the  revenue  being  used 
for  keeping  the  local  pastures  in  grass.  No  penalty  is  imposed  upon 
those  who  refuse  to  pay  the  toll,  although  an  indirect  punishment  is 
inflicted  hy  prohibiting  the  local  I'csidents  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  delinquents. 

After  losing  half  a  day  here,  the  caravan  left  the  monastery,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  Irank  of  the  small  river  Dre-chu,"  and  7  miles  away 
approached  the  left  Itank  of  the  Nakchu.  In  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  river  runs  deep  and  swift,  it  is  impossible  to  cross  without 
boats,  which  evidently  the  native  nomads  can  not  build.  Thence  th*^ 
ckravan  reached  the  broad  Sun-shan  Valley,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Samtan  Kansar.  From  this  valley,  across  the  low  crest  of 
Chog-la,  the  road  enters  the  Dam  Valley,  inhabited  by  descendants  of 
Mongols  brought  into  Tibet  by  the  Khoshot  Gushi  Khan  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Thej'  are  at  present  practically 
assimilated  with  the  Tibetans,  although  some  still  use  Mongol  felt 
tents,  and  have  not  forgotten  how  to  milk  the  mares  and  to  make 
kumys.  Mongol  words  have  disappeared  from  their  language, 
except  official  titles  and  .some  special  technical  terms.  The  Dam 
Mongols  are  subject  to  the  Manchu  Amimn,  who  resides  at  Lhasa. 
Their  occupation  is  cattle  raising. 

From  Dam  across  I^ni-la,  or  "double  range,"  we  enter  a  pass 
where  we  come  to  the  first  agricultural  settlement  of  Central  Tibet, 
It  is  more  civilized  here.  The  Pondo-chu  is  crossed  by  pedestrians 
over  a  bridge.  In  the  miny  season  baggage  is  taken  across  in  skin 
boats,  while  animals  ford  the  stream.  On  the  right  side  of  this  swift 
river  stands  the  castle  Pondo-dzong. 

Twenty-seven  miles  farther  on  the  journey  we  reached  Penbu,  or 
Penyul,  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  regions  of  Tibet.  Cara- 
vans have  from  here  a  choice  of  two  roads^one,  without  crossing  the 
ridge,  along  the  right  Imnk  of  the  U-chu,  and  the  other,  straight 

"Chu  =  river  in  Tibetan. 
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a<Toss  the  high  ridge  of  Go-la.  About  ten  miles  from  the  top  of  the 
ridge  lies  the  capital  of  Tibet,  Lhasa,  which  we  entered  August  8, 
1900,  after  three  month's  journey  from  Kumbum. 

Central  Tibet — that  is,  the  two  provinces  of  U  (Wei)  and  Tsang — has 
not  been  viHited  by  Europeans  since  1845,  at  least  the  principal  part 
of  it,  although  the  literature  on  Tibet  in  general  has  increased  every 
year.  No  Russian  traveler  entered  the  country  either  before  or 
certainly  after  the  prohibition.  But  for  the  last  thirty  years  Til)et 
has  been  annually  visited  by  Buriats  and  Kalmuks,  who  are  Uussian 
subjeetH.  Many  of  these  pilgrims  made  notes  on  Tibet,  but  thus  far 
only  the  report  of  Zayaeff  (eighteenth  century),  and  the  diary  of  the 
Kalmuk  Baza-bakshi  have  been  published. 

It  must  bo  home  in  mind  that  having  pcnetrnt«xl  a  forbidden  country 
in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary  pilgrim,  obliged  to  pose  before  the  natives 
as  one  in  search  of  salvation  in  the  holy  land,  and  constantlj'  in  danger 
of  siLipicion  as  other  than  a  pilgrim,  the  amount  of  information  gath- 
ered under  such  circumstances  could  not  have  In'en  great,  I  was  well 
aware  that  sevemi  yeais  ago  an  Indian  penetrated  Centml  Tiltet  and 
establi-ihed  connections  with  a  certain  ecclesiastic  in  Ta-shilhunpo, 
that  thi-ough  this  lama's  servant  he  i-eccived  books  at  Calcutta,  and 
that  l>oth  lama  and  servant  were  executed  at  Lhasa  for  daring  to  allow 
the  admission  of  a  foreigner. 

Tibet  is  truly  a  land  of  mountains,  and  the  natives  aptly  call  it 
"Snowland,"  In  the  region  we  traversed  while  in  Tibet  there  art;  two 
snow  mountains,  Samtan-Kansar  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Nyan-ehu- 
tangta  and  the  crest  of  Kar-la  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  circular 
lake,  Yamdok.  The  mountains  that  did  not  reach  the  snow  line  were 
nearly-  all  treeless  and  their  tops  bare. 

The  upper  lands  of  the  river  valleys  are  narrow  and  unfit  for  culti- 
vation, but  the  middle  and  lower  portions  are  wider  and  enable  the 
industrious  Tibetans  to  grow  cereal  crops.  The  steep  and  rocky 
mountains  are  the  source  of  manj'  swift  streams  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  most  of  them  dry  out  when  the  rains  cea,se.  Many 
streams  and  springs,  however,  collect  water  at  each  rainfall  in  numer- 
ous irrigating  ditirhes  that  keep  the  water  mills  busy. 

The  year  may  be  divided  into  two  seasons,  rainy  and  dry.  In  litOO 
Hio  dry  season  commenced  in  Lhasa  on  September  13,  when  the  lat^t 
rain  of  the  ytsir  fell.  October  and  November  were  entirely  dry. 
The  first  snow  fell  Decemlicr  7,  but  melted  the  next  day.  It  snowed 
once  in  January,  in  February  three  times,  in  March  four  times.  The 
first  thunder  was  heard  on  March  14,  and  twice  in  April.  The  snow 
melted  in  the  valleys  inmiediately  after  falling,  but  remained  for  a 
time  on  the  mountains.  The  first  considemble  rain  fell  on  May  5, 
then  OH  May  7,  June  H,  July  17,  August  l.H,  and  twice  early  in  Sep- 
tember.    These  rains  were  generally  late  in  the  evening  or  at  Qigbt, 
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in  squallri  and  large  drops,  and  in  May  and  June  were  frequently 
acconipaTiicd  with  hail.  The  clouds  genei-ally  moved  from  west  to 
east. 

Temperature  observations  were  rocordeil  at  dawn,  1  p,  ni.,  and  9 
p.  m,  for  two  hundi-ed  and  thirty-live  days.  The  average  morning 
temperature  was  41.45=  F.;  1  p.  m.,  58..H3'  F.;  9  p.  m.,  49.65°  F. 
December  waa  the  cx>ldest  month,  with  an  luomge  morning  tempera- 
ture of  18.3^  F.;  noon,  U.5^  ¥.,  and  evening.  2H.S^  F;  and  June  was 
the  warmest  month,  with  average  morning  temperature  58.6^'  F,; 
noon,  73''-'  P.,  and  evening  03.3°  F.  The  large  rivers  are  entirely  free 
of  ice  in  winter,  but  tlie  small  ones  are  covered  by  a  thtn  crust.  The 
soil  freezes  only  at  the  surface. 

The  total  population  of  Tibet  has  lieen  estimated  from  the  fantastic 
33,iHMi,i)i>()  down  to  3,.'J(HI,0Oll,  or  even  2,Wfi^mo.  The  luost  reliable 
evidence  indicates  that  C^entral  TilM>t  has  not  more  than  about  l,(iiHt,0(K) 
inhabitants.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  whole  ix»pulation  were  not 
obtainable,  but  it  is  certainly  not  very  great,  for  the  many  narrow- 
river  valleys  between  high,  rocky  mountains  are  unlit  for  agriculture 
and  could  not  sustain  many  inhabitants.  Besides,  the  numerous 
unmarried  ascetic  ecclesiastics  of  both  sexcj*,  and  epidemics  of  small- 
pox and  other  fatal  diseases  against  which  the  Tibetans  are  almost 
defenseless,  not  only  retard  an  increase,  but  would  appear  to  gradu- 
ally decrease  the  country's  growth.  More  than  lU  jw^r  cent  of  the 
population  of  Lhasa  and  neighboring  monasterii>s  died  of  smallpox  in 
lyiMl.  Further  evidence  of  the  limited  Tibetan  jKipuIation  appears 
from  the  fact  that  only  a>)out  2i),(M)0  monks  from  all  the  monaitorios 
in  the  vicinity  gather  at  the  so-called  "great  Monlam  of  Lhasa." 
This,  remember,  in  the  cent«r  of  Ijamaism,  where  the  principal  sanc- 
tuaries and  the  higher  Tszanite  .schools  are  located,  which  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  are  supported  by  the  government!  The  native  Tibetans 
call  themselves  Bo{d)-pa,  and  it  is  al.so  customary  to  refer  to  jieople 
according  to  the  names  of  particular  regions.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  Tsang  lire  called  "Tsiu»g-pa,"  etc.  The  floating  population  of  the 
cities  is  composed  of  Chinamen,  Ncpalese,  Kashmiris,  and  Mongols. 

Most  of  the  Chinamen,  especially  the  emigrants  from  Ssu-ch'uan,  arc 
employed  in  the  garrison  camps  of  the  large  cities,  while  those  engaged 
in  commerce  transact  their  small  trade  with  the  local  inltabitantm, 
principally  the  women     •     •     *     . 

The  Nopalese  and  Kashmiris,  about  equal  in  numbers,  are  merchants 
almost  exclusively,  though  a  few  of  the  former  are  artisans.  Ac(«rd- 
ing  to  tradition  the  Nepalese  were  for  a  long  time  the  architects  of  the 
temples,  the  s<-ulplors  of  the  Buddha  statues,  and  the  ikon  painters  of 
Tibet,  and  they  are  still  the  most  expert  cloth  dyers,  and  are  skillful  as 
gold  and  silver  smiths,  from  small  trinkett  to  the  gilt  roofs  of  temples. 
The  Buddhist  Nepalese,  iu  distinction  from  the  ruling  caste,  Gurka,  in 
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their  Kingdom,  are  calletl  lia(I)-bo.  They  avoid  marriage  with  Tibe- 
tans, for  8uch  ties  mean  death  in  their  native  land,  and  thej  therefore 
remain  pennanentlj'  in  Tibet.  The  Kasliniiris,  on  the  contrary,  always 
marry  Tihctaiia,  whom  they  first  convert  to  Mohammedanism,  and  rear 
their  children  in  that  religion. 

In  administrative  matters  the  Chinamen  are  responsible  directly  to 
the  Amlmn,  who  resides  and -officiates  at  the  Moutliwest  end  of  the  city, 
near  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  wall.  The  Nepalese  and  Kashmiris  are 
subject  to  their  elders,  who  serve  as  deputies  in  alTairs  before  the 
central  government  of  Tibet,  with  its  jurisdiction.  The  Mongols, 
about  1,0<K)  of  them,  are  all  monks,  and  only  temporary  residents, 
about  15  per  cent  of  their  number  changing  annually.  They  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  \arious  monasteries  according  to  their  parishes. 
The  Uus^ian  subjects  among  them  in  1900  numbered  47,  Mug  Buriut 
llamas  from  the  region  across  the  Baikal,  with  one  Kalmuk  from  the 
Astrakhan  government.    They  are  subject  to  the  monastery  regulations. 

The  social  classes  are  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  peasantry. 
The  nobility  consists  of  the  descendants  of  former  rulers  of  separate 
principalities  and  desc^endants  of  the  fathers  of  Dalai  Lamas  and  Pan- 
chens,  -who  arc  invested  by  the  Manchu  court  with  the  I'ank  of  prince 
of  the  fifth  degree. 

The  princes,  together  with  the  monasteries  and  their  parishes,  are 
large  landowners,  and  the  peasants  are  serfs  to  them.  The  central 
government,  or  the  Dalai  I^ama,  owns,  of  course,  more  land  and  serfs 
than  the  classes  named. 

There  is  apparently  no  distinct  military  caste.  Military  scr\ice 
accompanies  the  privilege  of  special  land  grants,  but  we  could  not 
secure  detailed  information  al>out  it. 

The  hoiLseji  arc  of  stone  or  unburnt  brick,  cemented  with  clay. 
Most  of  thos<?  in  the  villages  are  one  stor>  high,  while  in  the  cities 
they  are  of  two  or  three  stories.  The  windows  aie  without  panes,  or 
hung  with  cotton  curtains,  though  in  winti  i  oiled  native  paper  serves 
as  protection  from  the  cold.  Fireplaces  aic  ii-^ed  onlv  for  cooking. 
The  houses  have  no  chimneys,  the  smoke  escaping  as  Iwst  it  may 
through  doors  and  windows,  except  that  houses  with  upper  stories 
have  roof  openings  that  somewhat  alleviate  the  smoke  nuisance,  though 
Cfjually  a  discomfort  during  rain.  The  principal  fuel  is  dry  manure 
of  horned  cattle  and  yaks.  The  clothing  is  of  special  design,  made 
from  native  cloth  in  various  colors.  The  poor  classes  wear  white,  the 
cheapest  color;  the  richer  people  red  and  dark  red,  the  soldiers  dark 
blue,  and  yellow  is  used  by  higher  dignitaries  and  princes.  Women 
prefer  the  dark-red  cloth.  Of  course,  other  colors  arc  also  met  with. 
Jn  proportion  to  their  means,  the  Tibetans  dress  rather  elegantly. 
Their  jewelry  is  of  gold,  silver,  corals,  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  tur- 
quoise, and  other  stones.  ,-.  . 
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Tsamba,  or  roasted  barley  flour,  mixed  with  either  tea  or  barley 
wine,  is  one  of  the  princiiml  foods.  The  commonest  vegetable  is  the 
radish.  The  favorite  dish  among  all  classes  is  "tsamtiik,"  a  soup 
made  by  boiling  zamba  in  water  and  flavored  with  bita  of  radish. 
Tsamtuk  is  best  when  made  into  broth  with  crashed  bones,  but  it  is' 
comparatively  expensive,  and  only  the  well  to  do  can  afford  it  every 
day. 

The  Tibetans  are  fond  of  raw  meat,  and  when  entertaining  they 
serve  meat  either  mw  or  not  fully  cooked.  The  principal  meats  are 
yak.  mutton,  and  pig.  Beef  is  not  considered  good,  and  ass  and  horse 
meat  are  not  used  at  all.  The  poor  classes  also  eat  fish.  We  did  not 
see  the  Tibetans  use  fowl  as  food,  although  they  keep  chickens  for  the 
eggs.  Butter  is  much  usetl,  serving  principally  to  whiten  or  flavor 
tea,  and  melted  butter  is  biirned  in  lamps  before  the  idols.  Sour  milk, 
prepared  also  as  thib-sho,  is  regarded  as  very  noble  food,  and  in  poetry 
indicates  something  pure  white. 

Both  sexes  of  all  classes  are  very  fond  of  barley  wine,  and  owing  to 
its  cheapness  and  slight  intoxicating  properties  it  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal beverage  of  the  poor.  The  men  are  lieavy  smokers  of  leaf 
tobacco  in  pipes,  and  the  monks,  while  avoiding  the  pipe,  consume  no 
less  tobacco  in  snuff.  Because  of  the  high  cost  of  tobacco,  and  to 
reduce  its  strength,  the  laymen  mix  it  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant 
"shol,"  and  the  monks  use  the  ashes  of  ram  and  goat  dung  for  that 
purpose. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the  Central  Tibetan  may  be  described 
asstupiditj'  and  flattery,  doubtlessly  explained  by  the  economic  and 
political  conditions  of  the  country.  They  are  also  pious  through  four 
of  losing  the  protection  of  the  gods  or  of  angering  them.  On  this 
account  they  have  frequent  sacrifices,  bowing  and  circling  before  their 
sanctuaries.  They  are  very  impressionable  and  superstitious,  and  at 
each  new  episode  in  their  lives  they  seek  explanation  from  I^ama  seers 
and  pri>phet»,  and  when  sick  they  prefer  to  take  barley  grains  blessed 
by  Lamas  and  prophets,  or  to  have  curing  prayers  read  to  them,  rather 
than  resoit  to  medicine,  which,  by  the  way,  is  less  developed  in  Cen- 
tral Tibet  than  in  Amdo  or  Mongolia.  Despite  all,  the  Tibetans  seem 
to  be  inclined  to  joviality,  which  manifests  itself  in  song  and  dance 
during  their  frequent  sprees  and  public  holidays. 

In  their  family  life  p<ilyandry  and  polygamy  exist,  and  the  marriage 
of  several  brothers  to  one  woman  or  of  several  sisters  to  one  man  are 
regarded  as  ideal  relations.  •  •  *  Women  enjoy  perfect  freedom 
and  independence  and  t^ikc  an  active  part  in  btL'tiness  affairs,  often 
managing  extensive  enterprises  entirely  unaided. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  population.  Bar- 
ley is  the  standard  crop,  from  which  tsamlm  is  prepared;  then  comes 
wheat,  for  wheat  Aour;  beans  for  oil,  and  peas,  used  by  the  poorer 
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c\wia  in  form  of  flour,  or  crushed  for  horses,  mules,  and  asses.  The 
field  work  is  done  principally  by  "dzo"  (a  cross  breed  of  yak  and 
oi-dinary  cattle),  yaks,  and  asses.  The  principal  1:)easts  of  burden  are 
the  small,  hardy  a-nses,  and  to  some  extent  the  ordinary  horned  cattle. 
Inhabitants  of  the  highland  regions  are  engaged  in  rattle  raising, 
breeding  yaks,  sheep,  and  some  horses.  They  use  yaks  for  burden, 
and  sheep  in  some  places.  The  horse  and  mule  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  luxury  to  the  Tibetan,  and  are  therefore  kept  only  by  the 
well  to  do.  The  native  horses  and  mules  are  very  small  and  homely, 
so  that  the  rich  people  use  only  those  imported  from  western  China. 
In  the  stables  of  the  Dalai  Lama  and  Panchen  there  are  blooded  horses 
from  India. 

Commerce  eon.s!sts  in  supplying  the  cities  and  monasteries  with 
agricultui'al  products  in  exchange  for  articles  of  insignificant  local 
manufacture  and  foreign  import.  The  excess  of  domestic  products  is 
exported.  The  Tibetan  has  very  few  wants,  chiefly  limited  to  neces- 
sities, although  some  inclination  toward  objects  of  luxury,  expensive 
ornaments,  objects  of  cult  and  home  adornment  may  Iw  observed. 
The  standard  money  is  a  silver  coin  valued  at  al>out  Id  cents. 

The  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  the  subservience  of  poverty 
to  wealth  are  conspicuous.  There  is  such  little  conmicrce  that  labor  is 
very  cheap,  the  most  expert  weaver  of  native  cloth  receiving  about  8 
cents  and  board  per  day,  while  an  unskilled  woman  or  man  laborer 
earns  only  2  or  3  cents.  The  highest  salary  is  paid  to  the  Lamas,  the 
prayer  i-eaders,  who  receive  10  cents  a  day  for  incessant  reading.  A 
house  servant  almost  never  receives  pay  beyond  food  and  meager 
clothes.     *     •     • 

I  will  nowdoscrib(!  the  more  or  Ie.ss  prominent  cities  and  monasteries 
visited  in  Central  Tiltet.  Chief  of  all,  of  course,  is  the  capital, 
Lhasa,  sometimes  called  "Kadan"  in  literature,  but  both  names  have 
almost  the  same  meaning— "the  land  of  gods,"  or  "full  of  gods."  Its 
origin  dates  from  the  time  of  Khan  Srongzang-Gaml>o,  who  lived  in  the 
seventh  century,  a,  d.  It  is  .'laid  that  this  khan  had  among  his  wives 
one  Nepaleso  and  one  Chinese  queen,  each  of  whom  brought  along  a 
statue  of  the  Buddha  Sakj'amnni,  to  whose  worship  temples  were 
ereck'd  in  Lhasa,  and  he  settled  on  Mount  Marbo-ri,  where  the  palace 
of  the  Dalai  Lama  now  stands.  Lhasa  is  situated  on  a  broad  plain, 
iiordered  on  one  side  by  the  river  U-chu  and  on  the  other  by  high 
hills.  If  we  disregard  the  I'otala,  or  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
city  is  nearly  round,  with  a  diameter  of  about  a  mile.  But  the 
numerous  orchards  in  the  southern  and  western  parts,  the  proximity 
of  the  Potala  with  the  adjacent  medical  college,  the  court  of  Datsag- 
hutuktu,  and  the  summer  residence  of  the  Dalai  Lama  led  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  about  25  miles  in  circumference.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  tiie  circular  road  along  which  the  pious  make  their  marches 
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foot  or  in  prostrate  bows  is  about  8  miles  long.  When  these  bows  ar 
faithfully  performed  the  circle  is  completed  in  two  days,  makinff  at>oii 
3,000  bows  a  day. 

The  orchards  tfnd  trees  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  are  admired  hy  th< 
natives,  and  give  the  place  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  especially  ii 
the  spring  and  summer,  when  the  gilt  roofs  of  the  two  principal  tern 
pies  glisten  in  the  sun  and  the  white  walls  of  the  many-storied  build 
ings  shine  among  the  green  tops  of  the  trees.  But  the  delight  of  thf 
distant  view  at  once  vanishes  upon  entering  the  city  with  its  crooked 
and  dirty  streets.    *    *    * 

A  temple  in  which  there  is  a  large  statue  of  Buddha  marks  the 
center  of  the  city.    The  building  is  140  feet  square,  three  stories 
high,  with  four  gilt  roofs  of  Chinese  design.    The  entrance  gate 
faces  the  north.     Each  floor  of  the  temple,  with  its  blind  external 
walls,  is  divided  into  numerous  artificially  lighted  rooms,  wherein 
stand  various  statues  of  Buddha.    In  the  middle  room  on  the  east  side 
stands  the  principal  object  of  worship,  Buddha  Sakyamuni,  under  a 
sumptuous  canopy.    This  bronze  statue  differs  from  the  usual  repre- 
sentations of  the  Indian  sage  in  \t»  head  and  chest  ornaments  of 
wrought  gold  set  with  precious  stones,  with  a  predominance  of  tur- 
quoise prepared  and  placed  upon  it  by  the  famous  founder  of  yellow- 
hat  teachings,  Tsongkapa.     The  face  of  the  statue  ever  since  the  days 
of  that  same  Tsongkapa  has  been  kept  painted  by  devout  worshipers 
with  gold  powder  dissolved  in  liquid  glue.     Upon  long  tables  before 
the  god,  melted  butter,  offered  by  the   worshipers,   ever  burns   in 
golden   lamps.     Two  other  statues  in   the  temple  command  almost 
equal   respect — the   11-faced   bodisattva   Avalokiteshvara,   of   which 
the  Dalai  Lamas  are  regarded  as  incarnations,  and  the  statue  Pal- 
Ijhamo,  the  protectress  of  women.     *     *     ♦     Under  the  latter  statue 
barley  wine  is  being  incessantly  sprinkled  and  grains  arc  freely  scat- 
tered.    Abundance  of  food  and  snug  hiding  places  in  the  folds  of  the 
clothing  of  the  statue  have  attracted  niunerous  mice,  that  are  here 
considered  holj'.     •     •     * 

Besides  the  principal  court  of  the  temple  there  are  two  additional 
courts,  in  which  the  gatherings  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighboring 
monasteries  are  held. 

Another  small  statue  of  Buddha  stands  in  a  temple  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  and  is  called  "  Jovo-ramoche,"  but  both  temple 
and  statue  arc  inferior  in  proportions  and  ornaments  to  the  main  tem- 
ple, and  there  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  reverence  of  the 
worshipers. 

Within  the  city  limits  of  Lhasa  there  are  four  courte  or  quarters  of 
eminent  Hutidttu  incarnates,  who  were  once  Tibetan  khans.  They  are 
the  best  buildings  in  the  city,  and  as  each  has  a  certain  number  of 
pupils  of  the  Lamas  they  are  really  small  monasteries.     Then,  each 
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of  tho  eminent  incarnates  ha-s  his  own  inherited  house.  All  other 
buildings  belong  either  to  the  central  government,  or  to  the  various 
communities  of  the  neighboring  monasteries.  Buildings  owned  by 
private  individuals  are  few  and  are  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city. 

All  those  buildings  are  under  the  control  of  the  palace  of  the  Dalai 
Lama,  Pota la,  about  two- thirds  of  a  mile  west  of  the  city,  and  built  upon 
a  rocky  height.  The  foundation  of  the  palace,  ti'adition  says,  was  laid 
by  the  above-named  Srongzang  Khan  during  the  seventh  century,  but 
it  was  remodeled,  with  the  addition  of  the  main  central  portion,  called 
" Pobrang-marpo"  (the  red  palace),  during  the  life,  and  even  after  the 
death,  of  the  fifth  eminent  Dalai  I^ma.  It  is  evident  that  the  palace 
and  additions  were  planned  to  serve  as  a  means  of  defense,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  Fotala  looms  up  an  one  of  the  old  castles,  of  which 
many  ruins  abound  in  Tibet,  and  in  the  sad  fate  of  which  Fotala  played 
the  preeminent  role  by  subjecting  them  to  itself. 

The  palace  is  about  1,400  feet  long  and  al>out  70  feet  high  in 
front.  The  front  and  two  sides  are  surrounded  by  a  wall,  the  rear 
portion  extending  into  the  hill.  In  the  construction  of  this  palace  the 
Tibetans  displayed  their  highest  architectural  skill.  Here  are  found 
the  most  precious  treasures  of  Tibet,  including  tho  golden  sepulchre 
of  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama,  which  is  about  2S  feet  high.  The  treasures 
and  apartments  of  the  Dalai  Lama  are  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
temple  palace,  which  is  painted  a  tawny  color  and  known  as  the  "  red 
palace" — Pobrang-marpo.  The  remainder  of  the  building  serves  as 
quarters  for  various  attendant-^  or  followers  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
including  a  curtimunity  of  50il  monks,  the  so-called  "Namgyaltsan," 
whose  duty  it  is  to  pray  for  tho  welfare  and  long  life  of  the  Dalai 
I^nia. 

Near  the  hill  are  tho  mint,  the  house  for  the  Dalai  Lama's  subjects, 
the  priwn,  and  other  structures.  Upon  the  continuation  of  this  hill 
stands  the  convent  Mtinbo-datsang,  where  60  monks  devote  themselves 
to  the  study  of  medicine  at  the  expense  of  the  Dalai  l<ama.  A  little 
fartlier  north  is  the  idol  temple  of  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  and  at  the 
northwest  foot  of  the  hill  is  the  palace  of  the  Jifth  eminent  hutuktu 
Kundu-ling,  and  a)>out  two-thirds  of  a  mile  west  of  tho  latter  is  the 
summer  palace  of  tho  Dalai  Lama. 

There  are  in  Lhasa  two  temples  where  mysticism  is  taught,  with  an 
attendance  of  1,200  men. 

The  civilian  population  of  Lha.sa  scarcely  exceeds  10,000  persons, 
alK>ut  two-thirds  of  them  women,  although  the  number  may  seem 
greater  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  two  large  monasteries,  the 
many  transient  visitoi's,  and  the  gatherings  of  worshipers  from  lama- 
itc  countries.  As  the  political  and  religious  center  of  Tibet,  its  sanc- 
tuaries an   attraction  for   numerous  worshipers,  Lhasa  becomes  an  i-. 
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important  business  place,  a'^  well  as  the  connecting  link  in  the  coa 
inerco  i)etween  India  and  northern  Til>et  and  China  with  the  Kaut.       ' 

The  market  place  is  located  around  the  central  or  temple  Hectiox 
where  all  the  ground  floors  of  building  and  open  spaces  in  the  streol 
are  occupied  by  stores  and  small  exhibits  of  merchandise.  Wouio| 
are  preeminently  the  sales  people,  although  in  the  stores  of  the  Kasiii 
miris  and  Nepalesc  men  do  the  selling.  i 

About  the  town  stand  the   principal  monasteries  of  Tibet,    Serai 
Brebung,  and  Galdan,  known  under  the  common  name  Serbre  yesum. 
Brehung,  the  largest,  is  about  7  miles  northwest  of  Lhasa;  next  coiiioa 
Sera,  about  2  miles  north  of  the  city,  and  last,  Guldan,  about  20  miles 
distant  to  the  left  of  the  river  U-chu,  on  the  incline  of  the  steep 
mountain  Brog-ri.     They  hwlong  to  one  ruling  sect  of  Tsongkapa  and 
were  oi^nizcd  during  his  lifetime,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.     The  Dalai  Lama  is  regardedas  the  head  of  themall.     There 
are  15,000  to  H>,0<)0  monks  in  all,  of  which   8,000   to  8,500   are   in 
Brebung,  5,000  in  Sera,  and  2,000  to  2,500  in  Galdan.     Jn  the  Galdan 
monastery  there  is  a  vice-Tsongitapa,  under  the  name,  the  "Galdan 
golden  throne,"  a  position  established  immediately  after  the  death  of 
the  organizer,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  pupils  and  disciples.     In  olden 
times  that  office  was  filled  by  the  choice  of  the  Galdan  monks,   but 
on  account  of  the  confusion  that  followed  elections  the  present  method 
of  installation  was  instituted,  and  the  position  is  now  filled  in  six-year 
terms  by  two  Lama-j,  or,  more  correctly,  wandering  ecdesiastioN. 
"Chzhuds,"  in  the  order  of  their  service  in  the  higher  positioiw  of 
their  temple.    The  present  incumbent  is  the  eighty-fifth  superior 
since  Tsongkapa,  or  the  eighty  sixth  superior  of  Galdan,  counting  the 
reformer  as  the  first. 

Each  of  the  monasteries  has  its  laws  and  its  own  land,  and  they  are 
thus  independent  of  one  another.  The  Brebung  monastery  is  the  most 
infiuential,  because  of  its  wealth  and  numbers,  which  are  both  the  cause 
and  the  effect.  Much  of  this  superiority  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that 
Brebung  monks  were  elevated  to  Dalai  Lnmus,  to  whose  lot  it  soon  fell 
to  be  at  the  head  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  government  of  tVntral 
Tiijet.  The  lamaiste  monasteries  are  now  not  so  much  places  of  refuge 
for  ascetics,  as  schools  for  the  clei^y,  beginning  with  the  alphabet  and 
reaching  to  the  highest  theological  knowledge. 

It  is  true  that  the  public  school  begins  the  instruction  in  religion, 
but  the  elemcntaries  as  well  as  the  domestic  occupations  of  adults 
are  taught  by  private  teachers  chosen  by  the  pupil.  Nevertheless, 
every  one,  be  he  a  boy  five  or  six  years  old  or  a  mature  and  even  old 
person,  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  congregation  and  receii'es 
maintenance  by  becoming  subject  to  the  monastery  laws.  The  prin- 
cipal subject  taught  is  theolc^cal  philosophy,  which  consists  of  live 
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sections  of  dogma,  compiled  by  Indian  pundits  and  translated  into 
Tibetan.  After  the  Tsoiigkapa  reform,  commentaries  were  made  by 
various  learned  men  upon  those  seetione,  which,  according  to  the 
Lamas,  do  not  differ  in  substance,  all  the  commentaries  adhering  to 
the  general  idea  of  the  teachings  of  the  famous  reformer.  In  the 
mona-steries  mentioned  religion  is  taught  from  commentaries  of  six 
H(;hoI(irs  in  aeven  editions,  each, of  which  has  a  separate  faculty.  Three 
of  these  are  Brebung  and  two  each  in  Sera  and  Galdan. 

Beside  these  religious  faculties  the  first  two  monasteries  have  a  fac- 
ulty called  "Agpa,"  to  perform  the  mystic  rites  and  to  pray  for  the 
welfare  of  the  monastery.  The  clergy  is  very  unevenly  divided  in 
the  varioua  fa<'ultics.  In  Brebung,  for  instance,  there  are  5,000  men 
in  one  faculty  and  only  600  in  the  other. 

It  must  Ih?  admitted  that  the  monastic  communities  seem  more  con- 
cerned in  securing  "daily  bread"  than  in  the  education  of  their  mem- 
Ijers.  Honors  and  degrees  are  conferred  only  upon  those  who  endow 
the  coninmnity  in  some  practical  manner.  High  positions,  too,  are 
encuml>ered  with  an  obligation  to  distribute  gifts  among  the  members 
of  the  community.  The  principal  source  of  endowments  comes  from 
the  incarnates;  that  is,  the  incarnates  of  the  soul  of  some  predecessor. 
Whosesoever  .soul  he  may  incarnate,  he  is  recognized  in  the  community 
as  such  only  after  he  has  distributed  a  certain  amount  of  money  and 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  howsoever  learned  a  monk  may  be,  he 
receives  the  degree  only  after  he  has  made  endowments,  Conse- 
(juently  charity  and  scholarship  are  measured  by  the  amount  of  gifts 
to  the  monajiterj'  communities. 

Each  monastery  iias  some  special  characteristic.  Thus  Brebung  is 
famous  for  its  prophets,  Sera  for  its  cells  for  the  ascetics,  and  Gal- 
dan for  various  old  curios. 

The  cult  of  the  prophets  or  oracles  is  in  its  turn  based  upon  the  cult 
of  the  so-called  "Choichong,"  or  the  guardians  of  learning.  Judging 
by  historical  tmdition  it  may  l»e  presumed  that  Buddhism,  introduced 
into  Tibet  in  the  .seventh  century  a.  d.,  could  not  be  rapidly  developed 
}ieciiuse  of  difficulty  in  conquering  the  native  gravitation  toward  their 
fonner  deities,  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed  and  which  were 
dear  to  them  liecause  they  wcto  their  own  creation.  Besides,  the 
sorcerers  or  priests  were  no  doubt  defenders  of  the  old  cult.  On  the 
other  hand,  however.  Buddhism  was  protected  by  the  rulers  of  Tibet 
and  was  bound  to  spread,  and  in  the  hard  struggle  popular  supersti- 
tion was  granted  some  concessions.  This  compromise  between  Bud- 
dhism and  sorcery  was  made,  we  are  told,  by  a  preacher  of  the  ninth 
century.  Pad  ma-Sam  bava.  He  compelled  the  former  local  spirits  to 
swear  that  henceforth  they  would  defend  Buddhist  learning  only, 
for  which  they  were  promised  honors,  rendered  in  the  form  of  sacrifice 
of  wine,  barley  seeds,  etc.     The  highest  of  these  spirits,  which  werei  ^ 
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imported  from  iDtlia,  are  called  "  Idma,"  wbilo  those  of  lower  ntnk 
are  called  simply  "Choichoiig,"  or  "ChoisrUDg,"  The  Ghoichong 
speak  with  the  lii>8  of  the  prophets  whom  they  inspire.  Only 
Choichong  of  lower  degrees  thus  descend  to  prophets.  As  pro- 
tectors and  defenders  of  the  faith  the  people  imagine  them  to  be 
horrible  monsters  in  warriors'  outfit.  On  this  account  the  prophet, 
l)efore  the  descent  of  "Choichong"  upon  him,  dons  a  helmet  and 
arms  himself  with  spear,  sword,  or  bows  and  arrows.  The  i^ensc  of 
the  descent  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  the  spirit  guardian  of 
learning  becomes  incarnated  in  the  chosen  prophet  for  the  sake  of  the 
living  beings.  Of  such  spirit  guardians  there  are  many,  and  the 
prophets  are  correspondingly  numerous.  The  superior  among  them 
is  the  OTie  confirmed  by  the  Chinese  Government — the  Prophet  Nai- 
chung-  Choichong,  whose  gold-crowned  temple  and  church  suite  is  in  the 
shady  garden  southeast  of  the  monastery  of  Brebung.  He  is  appealed 
to  for  prophecies,  not  only  by  ordinary  mortals,  but  by  all  the  higher 
tlergy,  including  the  Daki  I^ma.  Their  mutual  relation  is  as  follows: 
Lama  is  "the  abode  of  learning,"  and  Choichong,  its  "guardian," 
having  sworn  to  defend  the  religion  vigilantly,  will  be  honored  of  all 
for  it.  The  Lama,  therefore,  honors— that  is,  brings  sacrifices  to— the 
Choichong,  and  the  latter  forestalls  all  that  threatens  tho  religion  and 
the  Lama,  its  representative.  They  constitute  a  check  on  each  other 
and  are  allies  at  the  same  time.  In  this  i-ole  of  defenders  of  the  isitb 
the  Choichong— or,  more  correctly,  their  prophets — wield  a  powerful 
influence  over  all  classes.  Their  power  is  so  great  that  even  the  Dalai 
Lama  and  the  highest  Hutuktu  must  reckon  with  them;  they  endeavor 
to  incline  all  toward  themselves.     "     •     • 

The  "ritods,"  who  are  particularly  numerous  at  Sera,  are  ascetic 
raonks,  who  have  retired  from  the  world  and  buried  themselves  in 
meditation,  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  six  means  of  att^ing 
holiness — its  origin  based  on  Gautama's  abdication  of  kingly  luxuries 
in  search  of  truth.  The  later  a.scctics  choose  obscure  nooks  in  dense 
forests  or  dark  caves  in  the  rocks  as  places  for  meditation.  More 
recently  they  have  concerned  themselves  not  only  about  their  own 
attainment  of  holiness,  but  about  the  good  of  others,  and  their  peaceful 
existence  became  distracted  by  the  care  of  enlightening  fellow-men. 
The  silence  of  the  cell  for  solitary  meditations  was  broken  by  the 
cries  of  those  hungry  foi'  knowledge,  and  to  the  lot  of  the  ascetics  fell 
the  new  care  of  their  spiritual  and  material  satisfaction.  Then  the 
idea  of  worldly  vanitj'  and  comfortable  quarters  enticed  the  awetics, 
and  the  cells  were  converted  into  comfortable  dwellings,  with  quarters 
for  pupils.  The  ascetic  was  thus  transformed  into  the  full  master  and 
ruler  of  his  servants.  Later  on,  with  the  appearance  of  the  incarnates, 
the  ritods  become  the  inheritable  property  of  the  incarnates  of  the 
organizer,  and  several  arc  transformed  into  separate  moDasteried. 
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Fig.  2.— Lhasa.    Potala,  from  the  Kohth-Northeast. 
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However,  Ute  people  still  revere  the  ritods,  and  the  tombatones  of 
some  of  them  are  coveted  last  resting  places  for  the  dead;  upon  them 
the  corpses  are  cut  up  for  the  distribution  of  the  flesh  and  boncM 
among  the  griffin- vultures. 

The  relic  curios,  in  which  Ualdan  is  rich,  show  us  to  what  an  extent 
the  famous  Tsonghapa  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  his  followers. 
His  successor  after  his  death  sought  memorials  of  the  existence  of 
the  dear  teacher,  not  content  with  his  works.  He  did  not  believe  that 
a  teacher  could  pass  away  leaving  no  footprints,  and  search  was  made 
for  these  everywhere  about  the  nionaj^tery  he  established — where  he 
passed  his  last  years.  His  searches  did  not  end  in  failure,  and  in 
various  groves  and  among  the  rocks  he  saw  traces  of  the  wonder  of 
the  teacher,  and  explained  them  by  one  or  another  incident  in  his 
biography,  and,  conversely,  with  his  biography  explained  those  traces. 
Frequently  meditating  about  his  idolizt^d  teacher,  he  drew  and  chis- 
eled his  image  upon  rocks,  and  the  images  of  the  IJuddhas,  his  pro- 
tectors. In  course  of  time  all  these  signs  and  statues  made  by  the 
closest  of  pupils  of  Tsongkapa  under  the  known  influence  of  supersti- 
tion began  to  I)e  taken  for  wonderful  relics  and  each  worshiper  began 
to  venerate  them. 

It  is  characteristic  that  such  relics  are  being  discovered  up  to  the 
present  time.  Thus  the  present  Dalai  Ijama  obtained  from  a  rock  a 
treasure,  consisting  of  a  liat  and  other  articles,  ascribed  to  Tsongkapa. 
He  deposited,  the  treasure  in  a  special  chest  and  placed  it  for  safe- 
keeping at  the  sarcophagus  of  Tsongkapa  and  on  its  place  erected  a 
monument. 

We  will  now  briefly  descril>e  the  other  prominent  monasteries  and 
cities  we  visited.  They  are  Tashilhunpo,  and  the  cities  of  Shigatsze, 
Gyantsze,  Saniy^,  and  Tsetang. 

The  monastery  of  Tashilhunpo  is  about  170  miles  west  of  Lhasa,  to 
the  right  of  the  river  Brahmaputra,  on  the  south  side  of  a  mountain 
peak  that  forms  an  arm  between  that  river  and  its  tributary,  the 
Nyangchu,  and  was  established  in  1447  by  a  pupil  of  Tsongkapa,  Ge- 
dun-dru,  who  is  regarded  as  the  first  incarnation  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 
There  are  about  3,000  monks  within  this  place,  divided  into  three 
religious  and  one  mystical  faculties.  The  head  of  the  monastery 
is  the  incarnation  of  "Panchcn  erdeni,"  wiio  maintains  the  monks 
there.  Five  stone  idols  and  gilt  roofs  in  Chinese  style  constitute  the 
ornaments  of  the  monastery. 

About  two-thirds  of  a  mile  northeast  of  Tashilhunpo,  upon  a  sep- 
arate rock,  stands  the  castle  Shigatsze,  at  the  foot  of  which  grew  up 
a  city  of  the  same  name,  with  a  population  of  scarcely  above  6,000 
or  7,000,  Here  are  stationed  small  Chinese  and  native  garrisons. 
The  castle  itself  is  well  known  from  the  fact  that  during  the  conquest 
of  Tibet  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  Mongol 
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Gushi-khan  it  seiTed  as  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Tibet, 
Tszangbo,  who,  after  a  long  resistance,  was  conquered  and  killed.  The 
castle  ia  now  in  a  semideserted  condition,  and  prisoners  sentenced  to 
die  are  thrown  from  its  roof  to  the  rock  below. 

About  50  miles  from  Shigatszc,  in  the  valley  of  the  Nyangchu,  lies 
one  of  the  old  cities  of  Tibet,  Gyantaze,  which  is  a  very  convenient 
place  on  the  commercial  road  to  India  from  Lhasa  and  Shigat-sze. 
From  the  religioua  standpoint  it  is  famous  for  its  great  religious 
structure,  Cho(d)  den-gomang,  five  stories  high,  with  many  rooms 
and  various  objects  of  interest,  especially  ancient  statues  of  Buddha. 
Commercially  the  city  is  known  for  the  manufacture  of  rug.-*  and 
cloths. 

Up  to  the  recent  past  the  Tibetans  made  rugs  of  only  one-colored 
wool  in  narrow  strips,  but  now  they  weave,  according  toChinese  sam- 
ples, continuous  rugs  with  designs,  which  arc  much  inferior  in  oleganee 
to  the  Chinese,  l>ut  in  firmness  much  superior  to  them,  as  tht>y  are 
made  of  pure  wool.  We  must  assume  that  I'ug  manufacture  in  Tiliet 
could  be  considerably  deveIoi)ed  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labor 
and  of  sheep's  wool. 

The  monastery  of  Sumy^  is  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  river  Rmhma- 
putra,  about  65  miles  southeast  of  Lhasa.  It  is  tlie  oldest  of  Tiljcfan 
monasteries,  having  been  established  at  the  Ijeginning  of  the  ninth 
century  A.  i>.  by  the  famous  preacher  of  Buddhism  in  Tibet,  Padma 
Sambava,  and  the  Khan  Tirsong-detszan.  Its  conspicuous  feature  is  a 
five-story  temple,  a  mixture  of  Tibetan  and  Indian  architecture.  The 
lattiT  is  evident  by  the  fact  that  the  top  story  is  without  columns,  a 
feature  so  prominent  in  TKwtan  style.  This  monastery,  with  its  3(Xt 
monks,  ia  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Dalai  Lama  treasury,  and 
the  idols  are  distingulslied  for  their  comparative  cleanliness  and  care 
in  the  make-up. 

About  20  miles  east  of  Samy6,  on  the  right  liank  of  the  river  Brah- 
maputra, at  the  mouth  of  the  fruit-producing  valley  Yarlung,  lies  the 
city  of  Tsetang  (or  Chetang),  famed  for  the  production  of  cloths,  knit- 
ting, and  the  yellow  monk  hats.  Accoixling  to  tradition,  the  first 
ruler  of  Tibet,  Niatri-tszangbo,  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city 
and  set  upon  the  throne.  The  place  occupies  a  favoi-able  ^>oint  on  the 
road  from  Bhutan  to  Lhasa,  as  it  enter.s  the  valjey  of  tlie  river  Tszang. 
On  the  border  of  Bhutan  lies  the  city  of  Tazona,  where  there  ia  a 
market  each  spring  that  attracts  many  merchants  from  Lhasa. 

Passing  now  to  the  government  of  Central  Tit>et,  the  dependence 
upon  China  is  made  evident  by  the  Peking  Court  appointment  of  a 
Manchu  resident  to  manage  the  higher  government.  'At  the  head  of 
the  local  self-government  stands  the  Dalai  Lama  as  the  spiritual  and 
secular  head  of  Central  Tibet. 
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FiQ.  2.— The  MONASTEfiY  Tashi-Lhumpo  in  Tibet. 
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The  Dalai  Lamas  attained  their  spiritual  importance  at  the  time  of 
the  Lama  Gedun-Gyamtso,  the  superior  oi  the  Brebung  monastery, 
who  lived  from  1475  to  1542.  He  was  the  superior  simultaneously 
of  the  two  monaMterieH  Brebang  and  Sera,  and  during  his  life  ac- 
quired such  fame  that  he  began  to  be  regai-ded  a»  the  incarnation  of 
his  countryman,  the  famous  organizer  of  tiie  monastery  of  Tashi- 
Ihun'po,  Gedun-dru.  But  the  custom  of  finding  incarnates  in  youths 
begins  after  his  death,  and  one  officer  of  the  castle  proclaimed  his 
son  as  this  prophet's  incarnation.  This  is  evidently  the  first  instance 
of  the  proclamation  of  an  incarnate,  and  when  be  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  his  predecessor  it  was  his  fortune,  worshiped  almost  from 
the  cradle,  to  l>e  invited  by  the  Mongol,  Altan-Khan,  who  gave  him 
the  title  "  Vajra-darad»lai-lama,"  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  "  Ming" 
Emperor  of  China.  The  significance  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  Tibet,  how- 
ever, was  at  first  not  very  great,  which  explains  the  recognition  of 
the  son  of  a  Mongol  prince  as  the  fourth  incarnate,  who,  it  is  true, 
was  killed  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  life  in  Tibet.  The  Mon- 
gols claim  that  the  Tibetans  killed  him  out  of  nu;e  hatred,  and  that 
they  even  cut  him  open  as  the  Mongols  ktU  sheep.  His  successor, 
Ag-vang  lo-sang-(iyamtso,  now  called  simply  "  Na-va-chenl)o"^that 
is,  the  Fifth,  the  great — succeeded  in  acquiring  the  secular  power, 
which  at  first  was  still  only  nominal.  This  Dalai  Lama,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  first  "  banichen,"  did  not  hesitate  to  invite  Mongol  arms 
to  his  country  in  order  to  conquer  the  detestable  secular  governors. 
Although  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  it,  Tibetan  affairs  began  to 
be  interfered  with  either  by  Mongol  piinces,  or  those  recognizing  the 
superiority  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  or  those  who  struggled  for  inde- 
pendence. After  the  death  of  the  fifth  Dalai  Lama,  for  a  i>eriod  of 
forty  years,  the  Dalai  Lamas  became  the  pretense  of  political  intrigue 
of  various  jxiwer  lovers  until  a  scries  of  historical  events  destroyed 
the  power  in  Tibet  of  the  Mongol  and  native  princes,  and  until  finally 
in  the  year  1751  the  Dalai  Lama  was  accorded  the  dominating  power 
in  matters  religious  and  secular.  The  election  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
up  to  the  year  lH:i'2,  the  year  of  the  election  of  the  tenth  incarnate, 
was  twsed  upon  the  pi-ophecics  of  the  highest  Lamas  and  decision  of 
the  prophets,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  election  by  influential  persons. 
But  when  the  tenth  incarnate  was  elected  the  system  of  the  Plmpcror 
Tsien-lung,  the  easting  of  the  vote  by  means  of  the  so-called  "serbum," 
or  "the  golden  urn."  was  first  applied.  In  this  system  the  names  of 
three  candidates,  determined  by  the  former  arrangement,  arc  written 
upon  separate  tickets  and  placed  in  the  golden  urn.  This  urn  is  set 
before  the  statue  of  .Tovo-Sakyamuni,  and  services  are  held  there  by 
deputies  from  the  monasteries,  praying  for  a  right<;ous  election.  It 
is  then  carried  over  to  Potala,  to  the  palace  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  and 
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there  in  front  of  a  board  upon  which  the  Emperor's  name  is  inscribed, 
in  the  presence  of  the  highest  authorities  of  Tibet  and  a  deputation 
from  the  principal  monasteries,  the  Manchu  Amban,  by  means  of  two 
chopsticks,  draws  out  one  of  the  tickets.  He  whose  name  is  written 
upon  the  ticket  is  placed  upon  the  Dalai  Lama  throne.  The  election  is 
confirmed  by  imperial  decree,  and  the  fortunate  or  unfortunate  young- 
ster is  brought  into  the  place  with  great  honors.  From  this  time  on 
he  is  accorded  appropriate  honors  and  worshipers  flock  to  him.  In  hi.4 
youth  ho  is  taught  reading  and  writing  under  the  guidance  of  a  special 
teacher — ioiu-tszini — selected  from  among  the  most  learned  fainou-s 
Lamas.  Then  he  is  given  a  purely  religious  education,  following  the 
above-mentioned  five  sections  with  all  their  seven  commentaries.  For 
practical  disputes  one  learned  Lama  is  detailed  from  each  of  the  theo- 
lo^cal  faculties  of  the  three  principal  monasteries.  These  instruc- 
tors are  called  Tszang-skab-khanpo.  Our  Burial  countryman,  A^-an 
Dorchzheyev,  was  one  of  thci^e  with  the  pre.sent  Dalai  L.ama. 

After  finishing  the  course  of  instruction  he  receives  the  highest 
degree  in  theology  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  Lamas,  but,  of 
course,  with  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  money  to  the  raonastorics 
and  more  careful  questions  on  the  part  of  the  learned  llamas  who  dis- 
pute with  him  and  who  are  appointed  in  advance.  After  this,  vv-bon 
21  to  22  years  old,  the  Dalai  Ijania  enters  the  ripe  and  independent 
existence.  Since  1806  five  Dalai  Lamas  have  reigned.  The  present 
incumbent,  the  thirteenth,  Tubdan-Gyamtso,  was  born  in  1876,  so  that 
now  he  is  27  years  old.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago  he  had  a 
struggle  with  his  regent,  most  famous  of  Tibetan  hutuktu,  "  Demo," 
and  came  out  victor,  which  no  doubt  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  bi^ 
four  predecessors,  who  perished  at  various  ages,  frequently  the  result 
of  violence  inflicted  by  regents  or  representatives  of  other  partiew  that 
were  striving  to  remain  longer  close  to  the  "power,"  The  present 
Dalai  Lama  accused  Demo  of  organizing  plots  against  his  life,  eon&- 
cated  his  immense  wealth,  and  placed  him  under  a  rigid  homo  arrest 
in  a  separate  room,  where  Demo  was  discovcT-ed  sufl'ocated  one  beauti- 
ful morning  in  the  autumn  of  1900.  The  Dalai  Lama  as-sumed  the 
head  rule  of  Tibet,  and  one  of  his  conspicuous  acts  is  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,  which  was  pnvcticed  extensively  by  the  regents. 
It  seems  in  general  that  he  is  very  energetic,  and  inclined  to  be  a  jfood 
man,  with  considerable  love  for  knowledge. 

The  second  person  of  the  lamaist  hierarchy  is  the  Panchen-Erdeni, 
who  lives  in  a  monastery  in  the  provicc  of  Tashilhunpo  Tsang.  The 
first  Panchen-Erdeni  was  the  Lama  Jjobzang  Choigyi-tiyaltsan,  who 
Wis  bom  in  1570.  This  earnest  Ijuma.  was  the  instructor  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  Dalai  Lamas,  when  he  played  an  important  rolo  in 
political  affairs,  which  sened  to  enhance  the  power  of  the  Dalai  Lanin. 
The  official  title,  Panchen-Erdeni,  and  the  imperial  diploma  and  seal  wa^ 
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graiiU-d  only  the  third  Panchen,  Pande-y<?sh6,  in  1870  at  an  audience 
at  Peking.  At  present  the  si-tth  incarnate  lives;  he  waa  l>orn  in  1882, 
and  in  therefore  20  years  old. 

The  Panchen  is  next  to  the  Dalai  Lama  in  official  capacity,  but  m 
the  MU{>ervision  of  the  lamaists  be  is  considerably  above  him,  because 
of  his  holiness.  Especially  is  he  regarded  aa  the  future  king  of  the 
holy  world  "Sharobala,"  in  which  ho  will  be  the  principal  leader. 

It  is  customary  to  call  the  Dalai  Lania  also  ''Chyab-gong  tham- 
cliiid-mklien-pa"  {the  omniscient — the  object  of  faith),  but  the  Tibetan 
applies  this  name  to  every  eminent  Lama  incarnate  he  respects,  since 
the  oharm  of  the  Dalai  Lama,  an  a  holy  individual,  is  less  effective 
upon  the  religious  feeling  simply  because  of  his  distance  than  that 
of  a  Lama  more  easily  approaclied,  to  whom  he  can  appeal  more  often 
with  inquiries  relative  to  his  religious  requirements.  The  Dalai  Lama, 
therefore,  is  known  at  places  distant  from  Lhasa  only  as  the  principal 
ruler  of  Tibet,  while  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  laymen  is  directed 
toward  their  patron,  regardless  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  teachings  of  Tsongkapa  now  leign  supreme  in  Central  Tibet,  but 
after  the  struggle  during  the  first  period  of  their  introduction  they 
are  now  entirely  reconciled  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  indifferent 
toward  other  sects.  The  contemporary  lamaist  in  general  and  the 
Tibetan  in  particular  regard  the  objects  of  faith  of  the  various  sects 
with  exactly  the  same  reverence.  Even  the  central  government  of 
Tibet,  with  the  Dalai  l^amaat  its  head,  frequently  bows  before  the 
representatives  of  the  old  red-hat  sect  {the  yellow-hat  sect  predomi- 
nates now).  The  laity  does  this,  of  course,  out  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition, but  such  explanation  docs  not  apply  to  the  higher  representa- 
tives of  the  yellow-hata,  who  are  guided  hy  Tsongkapa's  way  of  look- 
ing at  the  world  and  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  difference  in  the 
views  of  other  .■secta.  We  believe  that  the  conduct  of  these  men 
toward  other  sects  is  inspired  by  political  motives,  the  desire  to  satisfy 
the  sui>erstitious  requirements  of  the  populace,  and  to  bo  vindicated 
in  case  of  popular  suffering  and  unfortunate  political  events. 

The  central  government  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a  council  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  called  "  deva-dzung."  The  principals  in 
this  council  arc  four  "  kalons,"  or  dignitaries,  appointed  by  the  Chinese 
Emperor,  and  their  meetings  are  held  in  a  special  office^"  kash^,"  or 
executive  house.  They  are  appointed  from  pi-ominent  aristocratic 
families,  three  of  them  civilians,  the  fourth  a  clergyman.  For  the 
local  administration  governors  are  sent  from  the  "deva-dzung,"  usually 
two  in  numbt^r  with  equal  powers — one  a.  clergyman,  the  other  a  civil- 
ian. Districts  are  frequently  leased,  the  lessee  ruling  according  to 
established  custom,  being  obliged  to  pay  into  the  treasury  a  certain 
sum  of  money  or  to  pay  in  '''"''  "sually  these  lessees  are  membera 
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of  the  higher  administrfttion,  and  they  send  their  owd  represeDtatives 
into  the  districts. 

Of  late  the  central  government  has  apparently  begun  to  strive  to 
accumulate  land,  for  which  purpose  it  takes  away  strips  of  land  from 
the  monasteries  under  various  pretenses  or  makes  purchases  on 
iustallment  from  the  annual  income. 

The  affairs  of  Tibet  in  general  are  ruled  by  the  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy, whether  it  be  the  son  who  inherits  his  father's  rights  or  tlie 
incarnate  who  inherits  the  rights  of  his  predecessor.  As  the  born 
aristocracy  lives  in  strict  isolation,  not  mingling  with  the  common 
people,  the  central  government,  despite  its  deliberative  character,  may 
be  called  an  aristocratic  oligarchy. 

We  stated  that  the  Dalai  Lania  is  the  head  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  <]uestion  arises,  Who  takes  his  place  in  the  interim 
between  his  death  and  the  election  of  a  new  incarnate  and  until  Ibe 
latter  becomes  eligible?  This  question  arose  for  the  first  time  in 
1757,  after  the  death  of  the  seventh  Dalai  Lama,  and  was  solved  by 
the  appointment  of  a  regent  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  under  the  official 
name  "the  director  of  the  Dalai  Lama's  treasury,"  with  the  title 
"  nomun-khan."  In  writing,  the  Tibetans  refer  to  him  an  "  the  Khan's 
viceroy"  and  in  their  daily  conversation  simply  "the  Tibetan  khan." 
The  first  man  appointed  to  the  regency  was  the  very  eminent  hutuktii 
"Demo,"  after  whom  other  hutuktu  were  apjKtinted. 

The  tribunal  and,  in  general,  all  administrative  affairs  are  based  on 
bribery,  court  examinations,  on  torture  by  means  of  lashes  and 
similar  methods,  cauterization  by  means  of  burning  sealing  wax  being 
regai-dcd  as  the  most  severe.  The  punishments  are  execution  by 
drowning,  imprisonment,  banishment  with  giving  away  into  slavery, 
blinding,-  amputatioa  of  the  lingers,  lifelong  fetters  and  foot  stock, 
and  lashes. 

The  permanent  army,  maintained  by  the  treasury,  consists  of  +,(KW 
men.  Its  armament  consists  of  sjjears,  matchlock  guns,  and  bows. 
For  the  protection  of  the  body  they  have  a  helmet  ornament^ 
with  feathers,  a  small  plaited  shield,  and  some  wear  armor.  Tboy 
are  ofiicered  by  "daipons,"  appointed  from  the  higher  aristocracy- 
The  soldiers  usually  live  in  their  homes  in  the  villages  and  only  peri- 
oditally  gather  at  posts,  where  they  are  inspected  and  taught  to  firs 
blank  charges,  and  the  u.se  of  the  bows.  The  army  is  divided  into 
cavalry  and  infantry.  Despite  the  tendency  of  the  Tibetans  in  the 
eastern  provinces  to  indulge  in  pillage  and  highway  robbervi  the 
central  Tilwtan  dislikes  to  make  war;  he  is  much  more  peace  loving 
and  more  inclined  toward  peaceful  lal)oi"a,  on  account  of  which  he 
regards  military  duty*  as  snjjeifluous  and  interfering  with  domestic 
pursuits.  One  frequently  sees  soldiers  on  the  way  from  an  inspection 
spin  wool,  stitch  shoes,  turn  a  prayer  wheel,  or  repeat  t|ieir  qlwplet 
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Speaking  about  the  E^ast  Tibetan  robber  tribes,  we  must  say  they 
try  to  prey  upon  the  goods  of  others  without  bloodshed,  threatening 
only  the  cowards.  As  soon  as  they  see  that  the  intended  victims  are 
deteriuined  to  show  serious  resistance,  they  escape  to  their  quarters. 
If  one  band  of  robbers  strips  a  victim  of  everything,  another  band 
will  clothe  him  and  supply  him  with  food. 

The  monasteries  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  administered  by 
their  own  elders,  the  highest  of  which  in  the  principal  monasteries  are 
appointed  by  the  Dalai  Lama.  Discipline  and  the  whole  regime  is 
based  on  "  the  fear  of  the  governors."  This  fear  must  be  manifested 
even  on  the  street;  a  monk  must  not  show  himself  before  them  on  the 
street.  When,  on  very  exceptional  occasions,  he  does  meet  them,  he 
must  lie  down,  wrap  his  head  in  bis  hood,  and  lie  motionless  as  if  dead. 
Justice  is  also  based  principally  on  bribery,  and  the  punishment  is 
banishment  from  the  monastery  with  a  fine  of  money  and  lashes.  The 
material  condition  of  plain  monks  in  Tibet  is  so  bad  that  the  convicted 
always  prefers  the  punishment  of  the  lash  to  fines. 

The  foreign  relations  of  Tibet  are  conducted  with  British  India 
through  Bhutan;  with  Ka-shmir  through  Ladak.  and  directly  with 
Nepal,  ('hina,  and  Mongolia. 

Tibet  imports  from  India,  English  materials,  principally  cheap 
cloths,  enameled  vessels,  teapots,  plates,  and  cups;  objects  of  luxury, 
a.-(  coral,  amber,  brocade;  medicine  and  dye  stuffs;  and  various  Eng- 
lish trinkets,  such  us  mirrors,  beads,  jars,  matches,  penknives,  etc. 
All  these  articles  are  imported  by  native  Bhutaneso,  Nepalese,  Kash- 
miri, and  Chinese  merchants.  In  general,  the  Tibetans  are  of  lata 
Incoming  more  and  more  fond  of  English  products;  the  English  rupees, 
too,  arc  beginning  to  compete  with  the  local  coinage.  The  things 
exjwrtcd  to  India  are  yak  tails,  sbecps'  wool,  Iwnix,  salt,  silver  and 
gold,  yaks  to  a  certain  extent,  and  horses  and  mules  brought  over 
from  northern  China. 

From  ('hina  the  Tilx'tans  imimrt  tea,  which  they  love  so  well,  china- 
ware,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics.  From  northern  China,  mules  and  horses 
arc  imported,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  breeding  asses. 

For  use  by  the  Chinese,  Til>et  exports  little,  and  the  considenible 
iiinount  of  native  manufactured  articles,  together  with  those  im[>orted 
from  India,  that  are  exported  there  go  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
Mongol  lamaists. 

The  articles  exported  are  various  objects  of  cult,  as  small  statues, 
painted  images,  religions  books,  and  prints  made  from  carved  wooden 
hlocks,  incense  candles,  ribbons,  peacock  feathers,  leaf-shaped  seeds 
"  tsampaka,"  and  similar  articles  that  bring  high  prices  only  l>cc«use 
of  the  piety  of  the  Mongol  lamaist  and  his  reverence  for  holy  things 
from  Tibet,    The  more  famous  the  person  that  produces  these  articles 
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the  moi-e  e«gerly  they  are  purchased  and  the  higher  is  the  priif 
paid.  But  Tibet  also  has  a  trade  in  cloths,  in  knit  goods,  and  in 
the  yellow  hats  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  this  class  of  traffic,  wbleh 
depends  upon  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  purchasers,  as  is  the  case 
with  presents  to  Tibetan  lamas,  attains  a  considerable  sum  annually. 
The  commerce  in  ordinary  merchandise,  however,  scarcely  exceed? 
*60,000. 

Since  objects  of  cult  are  exported  to  Mongolia  and  since  only  the 
treasuries  of  incarnates  and  monasteries  possess  capital,  the  commercial 
caravans  are  fitted  out  exclusively  by  the  treasuries  of  the  Dalai  L*raa 
or  other  rich  incarnates  and  by  monastery  communities.  The  respon- 
sible officers  of  the  caravans  are  called  "tsonpoiis."  The  '"  tsonpons 
sent  out  by  the  Dalai  Lama  must  double  the  original  capital  in  tbrce 
years'  time,  which  capital  is  estimated  at  a  very  inflated  appraisal  of 
the  goods.  Each  succeeding  "tsonpon"  is  the  auditor  of  his  prede 
eessor^that  is,  he  sees  that  the  contract  is  fulfilled. 

Here  and  there  the  merchants  in  Mongolia,  besides  their  commercial 
operations,  make  collections  of  contributions  for  one  or  another  enter- 
prise of  a  monastery  or  an  incarnate.  If  we  add  to  this  those  immen^ 
sums  that  are  being  collected  by  famous  and  infamous  lamas,  whether 
they  Iks  invited  to  Mongolia  or  are  there  of  their  own  accord,  we  can 
safely  .say  that  Mongolia  to  a  considerable  degree  enriches  Tibet, 

Up  to  a  very  recent  period  there  were  no  relations  between  Til*' 
and  Russia,  although  Buriats,  who  ai-e  Russian  subjects,  have  tor  a 
long  time  made  secret  pilgrimages  to  Tibet,  fearing  oppression  from 
the  Russian  administration,  and  entered  Tibet  under  the  assumed  name 
of  "Khalkhas"  Mongols,  fearing  exclusion  as  foreigners.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  "  Khalkhas  "  and  Burtats  belonging  to  one  community 
in  Brebung  quarreled  for  some  reason,  and  the  former  called  the  latter 
"  Oros,"  or  Russians.  The  matter  reached  the  highest  authorities,  and. 
thanks  to  the  able  management  of  the  affair  by  the  Buriat  lamas,  it 
was  established  that,  although  the  Buriats  are  Russian  subjects,  thcv 
are  followers  of  the  yellow-hat  religion.  The  Khalkhas  who  raised 
the  matter,  having  lost  the  trial,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  monastery, 
and  the  others  received  warning  that  they  would  be  fined  5  lans  (about 
$4)  every  time  they  call  the  Buriats  "  Oros."  Russia  can  haixlly  hope 
to  obtain  a  profitable  market  for  her  goods  in  Tibet,  but  it  will  pay 
her  to  establish  relations  with  Tibet  Ijccause  it  U  the  center  of  lamaisni- 
to  which  are  chained  the  thoughts  of  contemporary  Mongols,  of  whom 
there  arc  about  half  a  million,  under  the  names  of  Buriats  and  Kalmut--^- 
who  are  Russian  subjects. 
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•TOURNEY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  ARCH^OLOGICAL 
EXPLORATION  IN  CHINESE  TURKESTAN." 


B.V  M.  A.  Stein,  Ph.  D., 

Indian  Educational  StrrirK, 


In  June,  1900,  the  government  of  India  placed  me  on  a  yearV «pecittl 
duty  in  order  to  enable  me  to  carry  out  a  long-cherisiied  plan  of 
archieologiwil  explorations  in  the  southern  portion  of  Chinese  Turke- 
sstan  and  particularly  in  the  region  of  Khotan.  Many  previous  antiqua- 
rian tours  in  Kashmir,  the  Punjab,  and  on  the  fascinating  ground  of  the 
northwoHt  frontier  of  India,  had  taught  mo  the  necessitj'  of  closje  topo- 
graphical observation  as  an  important  adjunct  of  historical  research 
in  those  fields  toward  which,  a»  an  Indian  archaeologist,  I  felt  most 
attracted.  It  was  hence  clear  to  me  that  the  task  awaiting  me  in 
Chinese  Turkestan  would  have  to  comprise  also  surveying  opei'ations, 
such  as  are  required  for  the  accurate  fixing  of  the  position  of  ancient 
sites,  and  generally  for  the  elucidation  of  the  historical  to[X)graphy 
of  the  country.  But  in  addition  I  was  anxious  fi-om  the  first  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunities  the  journey  might  offer  for  geographical 
work  of  a  more  general  character  in  regions  that  had  so  far  remained 
without  a  proper  survey  or  altogether  unexplored. 

The  generous  aid  accorded  to  me  by  the  Indian  survey  department 
made  it  j»»ssible  to  carry  on  a  continuous  system  of  surveys,  by  plane- 
table,  astronomical  observations,  and  tri angulation,  throughout  the 
eourse  of  my  journey.  Its  results  have  l)een  embodied  in  maps  which 
are  shortly  to  be  published  by  the  trigonometrical  branch  of  the 
survey  of  India.  These  maps,  as  well  as  the  detailed  report  of  my 
explorations  on  which  I  am  at  present  engaged  under  the  orders  of  the 
India  government,  will,  I  hope,  show  that  I  have  spared  no  efforts  to 
utilize  the  opportunities  offered  to  me  in  the  interest  of  geographical 
science.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  me 
that  I  am  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  your  council,  to  place  this  suc- 
cinct account  of  my  journey  and  lalx)rs  before  the  Royal  Geograph- 
inil  Society,  which,  since  the  days  of  those  great  scholars,  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  and  Sir  Henry  Yule,  has  done  so  much  to  clear  the  way  for 
the  critical  .study  of  the  ancient  geography  of  India  and  Centml  Asia. 

o  lieiul  before  the  Royal  <ieii;craphii-al  Society,  June  16,  1902.  Heprinted  from  The 
Ueogntphical  Jourtml,  Lomlon,  vol.  xk,  JIo.  tt,  December,  1902,  pp.  STS-flKV  ~,  a|a,-i|(-. 
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The  plan  of  arcbieological  explorations  about  Khotan,  and  of  the 
journey  that  was  to  lead  to  them,  was  first  suggested  to  me  in  the  spring 
of  1897,  liy  a  series  of  remarkable  antiquarian  acquisitions  from  that 
i-egion.  Among  the  papers  left  behind  by  that  distinguished  but  ill- 
fated  French  traveler,  M.  Dutreuil  de  Hhins,  there  were  found  frag 
ments  of  ancient  birch-bark  leaves,  which  had  been  acquired  iii  tbf 
vicinity  of  Khotan,  and  which  proved  to  contain  a  Buddhist  text  in  Hn 
early  Indian  script  and  language.  On  publication  they  were  soon  rec- 
ognized as  the  oldest  then  known  Indian  manuscript,  going  baclt  t" 
the  first  centuries  of  our  era.  About  the  same  time  the  "  British  col- 
lection of  Central  Asian  antiquities,"  which  had  been  formed  at  Cal- 
cutta with  the  assistance  of  the  government  of  India  in  the  forei^ 
department,  and  under  the  care  of  Doctor  Hoernle,  the  eminent  indol 
ogist,  received  from  the  same  region  very  not4ible  additions  consisting 
of  manuscripts,  ancient  pottery,  and  other  remains.  These  object- 
had  been  sold  to  the  political  representatives  of  the  Indian  govern 
mcnt  in  Kashgar,  Kashmir,  and  L^dak,  as  finds  made  by  native  "treas- 
ure seekers"  at  ancient  sites  near  Khotan  and  in  the  neighboring 
portions  of  the  Taklamakan  Desert.  A  curious  feature  of  these  acqui- 
sitions was  that,  besides  undoubtedly  ancient  documents  in  Indian  and 
Chinese  characters,  they  contained  a  large  proportion  of  manuscript- 
and  "blockprint.s"  in  a  surprising  variety  of  entirely  unknown  script* 
While  the  materials  thus  accumulated,  no  reliable  information  »"*-- 
ever  forthcoming  as  to  the  exact  origin  of  the  tinds  or  the  character 
of  the  ruined  sites  which  were  supposed  to  have  furnished  them. 

No  part  of  Chinese  Turkestan  had  as  yet  been  explored  from  »n 
archaiological  point  of  view,  and,  however  much  attention  these  dis- 
coveries attracted  among  competent  European  orientalists,  it  **■* 
evident  that  their  full  value  for  the  ancient  history  and  culture  of 
Central  Asia  could  never  be  realized  without  accurate  researches  on 
the  spot.  The  practicable  nature  of  such  investigations  was  proved 
by  the  memorable  march  which  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  liad  made  in  the  wio- 
ter  of  1895-9fi  through  the  Taklamakan  Desert  northeast  of  Khotai' 
and  of  which  the  lirst  accounts  reached  me  in  1898.  It  had  taken  the 
famous  Swedish  explorer  past  two  areas  of  sand-buried  ruins,  anil. 
though  his  necessarily  short  halt  at  each  had  not  permitted  of  imy 
exact  evidence  Ijcing  secured  as  to  the  character  and  dat«  of  the  ruins, 
this  discovery  amply  sufficed  to  demonstrate  both  the  existence  »nJ 
comparative  accessibility  of  ancient  sites  likely  to  reward  excava- 
tion.    •     •     • 

By  the  middle  of  April,  1900,  I  was  at  last  able  to  leave  steamy  aod 
overcivilized  Calcutta  for  Kashmir,  where  I  completed  the  outfit  apJ 
transport  arrangementii  needed  for  my  camp.  The  many  tours  I  had 
made  during  previous  years  through  the  mountains  in  and  al»ui 
Ka.shmir  had  furnished  me  with  sufficie-  ^Jfirieoce  to  eaable 
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me  to  anticipate  with  fair  accuracy  the  cunditions  of  tmnsport  and 
supplies  on  a  great  pai't  of  the  travels  before  nie.  The  government 
of  India  had  granted  ine  permission  to  use  the  route  through  Gilgit 
and  Hunza  for  the  journey  to  Kashgar,  which  was  to  form  my  proxi- 
mate goal.  By  the  end  of  May  the  snow  on  the  mountain  ranges 
between  Kasbmir  and  Gilgit  had  melted  sufficiently  to  make  the 
attempt  of  crossing  the  passes  with  laden  animals  just  practicable. 
By  that  time,  too,  the  .^ubsurvoyor's  little  party,  and  another  Turki 
servant  sent  by  Mr.  Macartney,  the  British  political  agent  in  Kasbgar, 
had  joined  me,  and  all  requisite  stores  and  equipment  had  been  duly 
collected  and  packed.  Owing  to  the  quantity  of  scientific  instruments, 
photographic  glass  plates,  etc.,  to  be  carried,  and  to  the  provision 
that  had  to  be  made  for  stores  of  all  kinds  in  view  of  the  distances 
likely  to  separate  us  thereafter  from  civilized  "  bases  of  supply,"  my 
caravan  numliered  16  Imggage  animals  when  it  set  out  on  the  morning 
of  May  31  from  Bandipur,  the  little  port  on  Volur  Lake  and  the 
starting  point  of  the  "  Gilgit  Transport  lioad." 

Though  the  snow  still  lay  deep  and  the  weather  was  trying,  the  Trap- 
bal  and  Burzil  passes  {approximately  12,000  and  13,000  feet  alx)ve  the 
sea,  respectively)  were  crossed  without  mishap.  Pushing  on  by  rapid 
marches  through  the  Dard  valleys  of  Astor,  imposing  in  their  barren 
grandeur,  and  across  the  rock-bound  bed  of  the  Indus  near  Bunji,  we 
reac^hed  the  Gilgit  cantonment  on  June  11.  Fresh  transport  arrange- 
ments necessitated  a  short  halt  at  this  last  outpost  of. Anglo-Indian 
civilization.  Thanks  to  the  kind  offices  of  Capt.  J.  Manners  Smith, 
V.  C,  C.  I.  E.,  then  political  agent  at  Gilgit,  I  was  there  able  not  only 
to  make  good  various  small  defects  in  the  equipment  of  my  caravan, 
but  also  to  collect  interesting  information  concerning  the  customs  and 
traditionsof  theDardpopulatiouinhabiting  these  valleys.  The  Dards 
deserve,  indeed,  to  be  treated  with  i-espect  by  the  historical  student 
and  ethnogmphist,  for  their  tribes  have  clung  to  this  forbidding 
ground  of  bleak  rocky  gorges  and  ice-crowned  ranges  ever  since  the 
days  of  Ilerodotos.  Ancient,  like  the  mountains  themselves,  looks 
the  race,  with  its  sharply  defined  ethnic  characteristics  and  language. 

On  June  15  I  started  from  Gilgit  tilled  with  a  grateful  recollection 
of  the  kind  help  and  hospitality  which  I  had  enjoyed  among  the  last 
British  otHcers  I  was  to  see  for  some  time.  Marching  round  the  mighty 
buttres.-*es  of  Mount  Kakiposbi (with  its  highest  needle-like  peak  soar- 
ing to  an  elevation  of  over  25,000  feet)  and  through  mountain  scenery 
that  under  a  sky  of  dazzling  clearness  looked  as  grand  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  Himalaya,  we  passed  on  the  third  day  into  the  terri- 
tory of  the  chiefs  of  Hunza  and  Nagir.  Close  to  the  hill  fort  of  Nilth, 
famous  for  the  brilliant  little  campaign  of  18U1,  1  visited  with  interest 
the  deep-cut  gorge  descending  from  a  glacier  of  Rakiposhi,  where 
Captain  Manners  Smith  climbed  the  most  precipitous  cliffs  with  his, 
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handful  of  Gurkhas  and  DograM,  and,  finally  breaking  the  resistance  of 
the  Kanjuti  hill  men,  won  hi»  Victoria  cross.  It  wa^  pleasant  to  note 
that  the  lirave  mountaineers  who  were  vanquished  here  looked  bacb 
upon  thii^  daring  exploit  of  their  quondam  foe  and  conqueror  witb 
almost  as  much  pride  as  if  it  had  been  performed  by  their  own  side. 
A  short  distance  higher  up  the  valley,  near  the  village  of  Thol,  I 
DOticed  a  well  preserved  little  stupa,  a  monument  of  those  early  cen- 
turies  when  this  secluded  valley,  like  the  r&st  of  the  difficult  hill  tracts 
farther  west,  held  a  population  attached  to  Buddha's  faith.  Was  it 
the  same  small  Kanjuti  race,  puzzling  by  its  complete  isolation  in 
regard  to  language  and  ethnic  origin,  which  now  occupies  Hun^ia? 

At  Aliahad,  near  the  capital  of  the  Hunza  chief,  I  spent  two  days 
hiisily  occupied  with  the  rearrangement  of  all  loads  for  transport  bj 
coolies;  for  the  difficult  mountain  tracks  by  which  alone  the  Tagh- 
dumbash  Pamir  can  he  approached  during  the  summer  mouths,  from 
the  side  of  Hunza,  are  absolutely  impa.ssahle  for  any  beast  of  burden. 
Acting  on  the  instructions  kindly  sent  in  advance  by  the  political  agent 
at  Gilgit,  Wazir  Humayun,  the  energetic  chief  adviser  of  Mubamniail 
Nazim,  the  present  Mir  of  Hunza,  had  made  ample  preparations  for 
the  trying  route  ahead.  It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  this  little 
mountain  chieftainship  was,  until  ten  years  ago,  by  i-eason  of  the  free- 
booting  and  slave-raiding  expeditions  which  it  sent  forth — and  Wazir 
Humayun  himself  had  led  more  than  one  successful  raid  of  this  kind— 
the  teiTor  of  all  neighboring  regions. 

On  June  20  I  moved  my  camp  to  Ikltit,  where  I  paid  a  return  visit 
to  the  Mir  in  his  old  and  highly  picturesque  castle.  I  was  interested 
to  note  in  the  carved  woodwork  of  mosques  and  other  structures  dec- 
orative elements  of  ancient  Indian  type,  while  in  the  furniture  and 
tittings  of  the  Mir's  residence  modern  central  Asian  and  Chinese  influ- 
ences were  plainly  discernible.  On  the  following  day  we  commenced 
on  foot  the  series  of  trying  marches  up  the  gorge  of  the  Hunza  Itiver. 
The  winter  route,  which  crosses  the  river  bed  at  frequent  intervals, 
had  I)ecome  wholly  impracticable,  owing  to  the  melting  snows  and  thp 
swollen  state  of  the  river.  The  precipitous  mountain  spurs  and  the 
great  glaciers  descending  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  had  daily  to  If 
crossed  bj'  tracks  which  may  rightly  !«  descril>ed  as  a  succession  of 
Alpine  climbing  tours  of  a  decidedly  tiring  nature.  They  often  led 
overnarrow  rock  ledges  and  by  rough  ladder-like  galleries  (rafib)  along 
the  faces  of  cliffs,  where  the  carrying  of  load.-^  would  be  nervous  worl" 
for  any  but  such  extraordinarily  sure-footed  and  active  hill  men  as  the 
people  of  Hunza.  Frefjuent  enough  were  the  places  where  even  nit 
little  fox  terrier,  accustomed  to  rough  climl>3  from  many  a  tour  with 
his  master,  had  to  \>e  picked  up  and  carried. 

Toiling  along  these  precipices,  amidst  scenery  truly  inspiring  in  if 
nigged  splendor,  I  was  often  reminded  of  Hie  vivid  accounts  which 
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Fa-hicn  and  other  ancient  Buddhist  pil^ms  from  China  have  left  us 
of  their  experloncen  on  the  journey  through  the  gorges  of  the  Indus. 
From  Ghulmit,  the  necond  sta^  onward,  the  scanty  settlera  occupy- 
ing the  few  patches  of  cultivated  groumi  in  the  valley  proved  to  be  of 
Iranian  origin,  speaking  a  Wakhi  dialect  closely  allied  to  that  which 
is  used  by  the  Wakhan  immigrants  found  in  Sankol.  Thus,  in  this 
part  of  the  Hindukush,  too,  the  line  of  contact  between  the  great  areas 
of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  families  of  language  doet^  not  completely 
coincide  with  the  geographical  watershed. 

After  six  days  spent  in  more  or  less  continuous  climbing,  Misgar, 
the  northernmost  hamlet  of  Hunza,  was  reached,  where  I  was  able  to 
discharge  the  hardy  hill  men  who  had  carried  our  impedimenta  without 
the  slighest  damage  over  such  trying  ground.  On  June  28  at  last  I 
crossed,  by  the  Kilik  Pa'is  {circ,  15,S00  feet  above  the  sea),  into  Chinese 
territory  on  the  Taghdumbash  Pamir,  using  the  yaks  of  the  8arikoli 
herdsmen,  who,  by  Mr,  Macartney's  arrangement  with  the  Chinese 
authorities,  had  awaited  me  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  pass. 

From  Kokt/)rOk,  our  first  camp  on  the  TaghdumbiLsh,  at  an  elevation 
<if  over  14, 0(H)  feet,  wo  commenced  our  plane-table  survey,  on  the 
s<'ale  of  8  miles  to  the  inch.  Throughout  our  travels  in  the  mountains 
1  endeavored  to  supplement  it,  as  far  as  my  limited  time  (lermitted,  by 
photognuimictric  work,  for  which  I  used  the  excellent  liridges-Leo 
photo  theodolite  kindly  lent  tome  by  Mr.  Eliot,  the  head  of  the  Indian 
meteorological  department.  Systematic  triangulation  by  theodolite 
was  started  at  the  same  time  with  the  help  of  the  points  supplied  by 
the  surveys  of  the  boundary  commission  and  Captain  Deasy,  while 
regular  astronomical  observations  for  latitude  were  made  by  Babu 
Iliuii  Singh  from  here  onward  at  all  camps,  the  exact  determination  of 
which  possessed  topographical  interest.  The  constant  and  direct  super- 
vision which  I  exercised  over  the  plane-table  work  enabled  me  to  pay 
.s]M'ciiil  attention  to  the  local  nomenclature.  A  good  deal  of  philo- 
logical and  historical  interest  attaches  to  the  latter  in  regions  like  the 
Pamirs  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Chinese  Turkestan,  over  which 
have  [Missed  the  waves  of  great  ethnic  migration.s.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, students  interested  in  this  part  of  central  Asian  geography  will 
derive  some  advantage  from  the  pains  I  took  to  correctly  ascertain  and 
to  reeoi-d  with  phonetic  aaruracy  all  loi'at  names  throughout  the  terri- 
tories covei-ed  l)y  our  sur^'eys. 

From  the  height  of  the  Khiishbel  peak,  the  first  "'hill  station"  of 
our  survey  (close  on  17,lXKl  feet  alK)ve  the  sea),  I  could  simultaneously 
.see  the  ranges  which  form  the  watershed  between  the  drainage  areas 
of  the  Indus,  the  Oxus,  and  the  Yarkand  rivers,  and  which  poHticully 
divide  the  territories  of  British  India,  l{us.sia,  and  China,  Afghanistan 
(pi.  i).     Pressed  for  time,  as  I  necessarily  was  in  regard  to  all  that 
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touched  my  topographical  interetstM,  I  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  pushing  westward,  at  leaj^t  as  far  as  the  Wakhjir  Pass,  which  leads 
from  the  Taghdunibash  Pamir  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Oxus.  Camp- 
ing clo^e  to  the  summit  of  the  Wakhjir  Pass  (circ.  16,20(1  feet),  I  visited 
on  July  2  the  head  of  the  Ab-i  Panja  Valley,  near  the  great  gla<^^iers 
which  Ijord  Curzon  first  demonstrated  to  be  the  true  source  of  tho 
river  Oxum.  It  was  a  strange  Nensation  for  me  in  this  desolate  moun- 
tain wa^te  to  know  that  I  stotxl  at  last  at  the  eastern  threshold  of  that 
distant  region,  including  BactriH  and  the  upper  Oxiis  Valley,  which,  as 
a  field  of  exploration,  has  attracted  me  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.  It  was 
the  threshold  only  I  had  reai^hed,  and  I  knew  that  this  time  there  w*s 
no  entrance  for  me  into  the  forbidden  land.  Notwithstanding  its 
great  elevation  the  Wakhjir  Pass  and  its  approaches,  both  from  tho 
west  and  east,  are  comparatively  easy.  Comparing  the  topographic^ai 
features  with  the  itinerary  indicated  by  Hinen  Tsiang,  the  great  Chi- 
nese pilgi'im,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  route  which  he  followed 
when  traveling,  about  A.  D.  649,  on  his  return  from  India,  through 
the  valley  of  Pa-mi-lo  (Pamir)  into  Sarikol,  actually  traversed  this 
pass. 

As  I  marched  down  the  gradually  widening  valley  of  the  Taghduni- 
bash  Pamir  toward  Tashkurghan,  the  chief  place  of  the  Sarikol  dis- 
trict, I  fully  realized  the  contrast  which  its  expanses  of  comparatively 
rich  grazing  offer  to  the  rocky  destitution  of  the  Hunza  gorges. 
IncreiLsing  numbers  of  nomadic  herdsmen,  both  Kirghiz  and  Wakhi, 
now  frequent  the  valley,  which  was  an  utterly  deserted  waste,  and 
rarely  used,  even  as  a  route,  while  there  were  Hunza  raiding  parties 
ready  to  swoop  down  from  the  mountain  fastnesses  southward. 

1  also  felt  glad  to  be  once  more  on  the  track  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  whotie 
footsteps  1  had  traced  to  so  many  a  sacred  Buddhist  site  of  ancient 
India.  The  position  and  remains  of  Tashkurghan  were  found  toa^ree 
most  closely  with  the  description  which  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  the  earlier 
Chinese  pilgrim,  Sung-yun,  give  of  the  capital  of  theancieut  Kie- pan-to. 
The  identification  of  the  latter  territory  with  the  modern  Sarikol,  first 
suggested  by  Sir  Heniy  "Yule,  was  thus  fully  established.  The  ruined 
town,  which  extends  round  the  modern  Chinese  fort  of  Tashkurghan, 
and  still  shows  a  (juadrangular  inclosure  of  crumbling  stone  walls, 
"  rests  on  a  great  rocky  crag,  and  is  backed  by  the  river  Sita"  {i.  ©., 
the  Yarkand  Kiver),  on  the  east,  exactly  as  the  pilgrims  deacril>e  it. 
As  a  striking  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  local  tradition,  it  deaervest  to 
be  mentioned  tliat  I  found  the  curious  legend  which  Uiuen  Tsiang 
relates  of  the  princess  imprisoned  in  ancient  days  on  a  rock  fat«tne.ss 
still  clinging  to  the  identical  locality  of  this  valley. 

I  t>elieve  that  Tashkurghan,  as  an  historical  site,  has  claim  to  even 
greater  antiquity  tlmn  that  jn— "-- '  '■-  *''e  notices  of  Hiuen  Tsiang 
and  Sung-yun.     Nature  itse'  -arked  it,ju>t  only  as  the 
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administrative  centen  for  tho  valleys  of  the  Sarikol  region,  but  also  aa 
the  most  convenient  place  for  trade  exchange  on  an  ancient  and  once 
important  route  connecting  great  portionH  of  Central  Asia  with  the 
Far  Eai<t  and  West.  Judging  from  local  observattona,  everything 
Uinds  to  support  the  view  first  expi"cs»ed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  that 
Tashkurghan,  "the  stone  tower,"  rotuins  the  position  an  well  as  the 
name  of  the  Xlfftvo;  irvpyos,  which  Ptolemy  and,  Iwfore  him,  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  the  geographer,  knew  as  the  emporium  of  the  extreme 
western  frontier  of  Serike — i.  e.,  the  Central  Chinese  dominions.  From 
Tashkurghan  the  road  lies  ei|uatly  open  to  Kashgar  and  Khotan,  and 
thus  to  both  the  great  trade  routes  which  led  in  ancient  times  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  from  Turkestan  into  the  interior  of  China. 
At  Tashkurghan,  also,  the  two  best  lines  of  communication  across  the 
Pamirs  converge,  the  Taghdumbash  Valley,  which  gives  access  to  the 
upper  Oxus,  being  met  here  by  the  route  which  leads  over  the  Naiza- 
Tash  pass  toward  the  "Oreat  Pamir"  and  thence  down  to  Shighnan. 

In  order  to  extend  our  survey  over  ground  that  was  geographically 
interesting,  I  chose  for  our  further  march  toKashgar  the  route  which 
passes  through  the  high  valleys  between  the  Russian  Pamirs  and  the 
western  slopes  of  the  great  transverse  range  of  Muztagh-Ata.  On 
.luly  13  1  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  "  Little"  Karakul  Lake,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  "father  of  ice  mountains,"  and  about  ll,tHM)  feet 
alwve  sea  level,  where  1  found  a  fairly  lat^e  encampment  of  nomadic 
Kii^hiz.  The  ample  supply  of  stui-dy  yaks  which  we  obtained  from 
them  greatly  facilitated  transport  arrangements.  It  thus  became  pos- 
wible  within  the  comparatively  short  time  available  to  establish  a  series 
of  excellent  survey  stations  on  various  high  spurs  descending  from 
Muztagh-Ata.  They  enabled  us  to  extend  the  triangulation  brought 
lip  from  the  Taghdumbash  to  the  great  glacier-crowned  ranges  facing 
Muztagh-Ata  from  the  nortli  and  tiortheast  and  overlooking  the  "  Lit- 
tle" Karakul  Lake.     (PI.  i.) 

Their  main  peaks,  though  rising  to  over  23,000  feet,  remain  below 
the  elevation  of  Muztagh-Ata.  Vet  these  mighty  walls  of  ice  and 
snow,  stretching  their  crest  line  of  dazzling  whiteness  for  a  distance 
uf  at  least  2i  miles,  and  streaked  by  numerous  great  glaciers,  appeared 
perhaps  even  more  awe  inspiring  than  the  grand  ice-girt  dome  of 
Muztagh-Ata  itself  (pi.  ii).  Our  stay  in  the  midst  of  this  mountain 
world  fell  in  what  was  jirolably  the  most  favorable  season ;  yet  the  hours 
when  any  considerable  portion  of  the  panorama  was  clear  of  clouds 
and  driving  rain  or  snow  were  few  indeed.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid 
changes  of  the  atmospheric  conditions  and  the  difficulty  of  working  a 
delicate  instrument  on  heights  ever  exposed  to  cutting  winds  at  tem- 
peratures that  readily  fell  below  freezing  point,  the  Bridges- Lee  photo- 
theodolite  proved  very  useful  for  recording  topographiad  details. 
From  the  rounds  of  phototheodoUte  views  which  were  secured  by  me 
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at  a  series  of  excellent  survey  tjUtions,  Lieutenant  Tillard,  R.  E,,  of 
the  trigououietrical  branch  office  of  the  survey  of  India,  succeeded  in 
constructing  a.  map  of  the  Muztagh-Ata  region  on  the  enlarged  scale 
of  4  miles  to  the  inch,  which  shows  much  additional  detail.  It  will  be 
published  along  with  the  general  map  embodying  our  survey.  Bui 
both  the  taking  of  the  phototbeodolite  views  and  the  working  out  of 
the  results  has  absorbed  a  great  amount  of  time  and  labor,  and  refer- 
ence to  the  plane-table  sections  has,  I  believe,  often  been  found  india- 
pentiable  in  plotting. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  phototbeodolite  survey,  and  also  in  order  to 
gain  some  closer  personal  experience  of  the  "  father  of  ice-mountainii, ' 
I  made  on  July  18-19  two  ascents  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  o-entral 
mass  of  Muztagh-Ata.  The  route  chosen  lay  up  the  ridge  which  Bank^ 
the  Yamhulak  glacier  from  the  north,  and,  as  seen  from  below,  seemed 
to  ascend  unbroken  to  the  northern  of  the  twin  peaks  of  the  great 
mountain.  It  was  by  the  same  route  that  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  in  the  course 
of  his  explorations  of  1894,  had  reached  his  highest  point.  But  since 
the  visit  of  the  great  Swedish  traveler,  the  physical  conditions  on  the 
surface  of  the  ridge  seem  to  have  undergone  a  considerable  change  for 
the  worse.  At  the  time  of  his  ascents  the  ridge  appears  to  have  been 
bare  of  snow  up  to  an  elevation  estimated  at  over  2(),000  feet,  and 
consetiuently  it  had  been  possible  to  use  yaks  both  for  riding  and 
transport.  I  found  the  ridge  from  about  1 5,500  feet  upward  enveloped 
by  heavy  masses  of  snow,  which  seem  likely  to  tran.sform  themselves 
gradually  into  a  mantle  of  ice,  such  as  lies  over  the  other  elevated 
slopes  of  the  mountain.  Only  on  the  very  edge  of  the  precipitous 
rock  wall  by  which  the  ridge  falls  off  toward  the  Yambulak  glacier 
small  patches  of  rock  protruded  hero  and  there  from  the  deep  snow. 
Above  n,00*)  feet  even  these  disappeared,  and  at  about  the  stime 
height  it  was  necessary  to  leave  behind  the  yaks,  which,  foundering 
constantly  in  the  deep  snow,  had  become  uselcs.'^. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  glacier  the  southern  wall  of  rock  is 
topped  by  a  thick  layer  of  ice  to  a  far  lower  point,  and  consequentlv 
little  avalanches  would  be  seen  gliding  down  from  it  as  the  day  «rore 
on.  Luckily,  on  our  side  the  glittering  snow  sheet  over  which  wc 
iLsccnded  seemed  to  rest  as  yet  firmly  on  the  rock.  The  weather  wa.-* 
by  no  means  favorable,  and  on  the  second  day  we  had  to  contend  ivith 
frequent  gusts  of  violent  wind,  and  with  occasional  .showers  of  snuw. 
The  maximum  elevation  I  then  reached  was,  by  the  evidence  of  tlie 
hypsonietrical  readings,  within  a  few  feet  of  2(1,000  feet.  It  bad  taken 
nearly  eight  hours  of  constant  toil  to  attain  it  from  my  camp,  ptt<-hed 
at  an  elevation  of  over  16,000  feet.  The  couple  of  Kirghiz  who 
could  be  induced  to  set  out  with  us  were,  curiously  enough,  tir>.t 
seized  by  mountain  sickness,  and  had  to  be  left  i>ehtnd  with  their  yaks. 
At  an  elevation  of  about     Kam  Singh,  th^  subaurveyur. 
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Fig.  1 .— Phototheodolite  View  of  Kilik  Pass,  fbom  Khusmbel  Peak. 


F(G.  2.— Icy  Ranoes  Ndhth  of  Muztagm-At*,  Seen  from  Little  Kahakul. 
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Fkj.  3— Muztaoh-Ata,  Seen  from  Little  Karakui. 
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was  obliged  to  stay  behind,  overcome  by  headache  and  laHsitude.  Next 
Ajab  Khan,  the  active  Puniali,  who  had  accompanied  me  as  an  orderly 
from  Oil^it,  fell  out,  and  ultimately  only  the  two  splendid  men  of  the 
"HunzB  levies,"  who  had  been  selected  for  me  by  the  Mir  of  Hunza, 
and  had  proved  most  useful  as  guides,  plodded  on  with  me. 

The  previous  day,  while  engt^ed  in  phototheodolitc  work,  1  had 
sent  them  ahead  to  reconnoiter  the  ridge.  Excellent  climbei's  as  they 
are,  they  had  then  reached  a  point  apparently  about  2,000  feet  higher 
up.  Their  progress  wan  there  stopped  by  a  sheer  precipice  of  inipa^s- 
able  rocks  descending  to  what  I  conclude  to  be  a  transverse  glacier 
previously  hidden  from  view,  separating  the  great  ridge  we  followed 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  northern  summit,  and  communicating  north- 
ward with  the  Kampar-kishlak  glacier.  Owing  to  the  threatening 
aspect  of  the  weather,  I  had  to  forego  the  attempt,  which  our  bodily 
condition  would  have  otherwise  well  permitted,  of  reaching  this  farthest 
accessible  point  of  the  ridge.  I  was  thus  unable  to  judge  with  my  own 
eyes  of  the  true  mountaineering  difficulties  that  would  have  to  be  faced 
in  the  event  <if  a  systematic  effort  being  made  to  climb  the  northern 
summit  from  this  side.  An  ample  allowance  of  time,  a  good  8wiss 
guide  or  two,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  hardy  Hunza  mountaineers 
to  carry  loads,  would  seem  to  me  indispen.sable  provisions  for  such  an 
effort. 

As  we  descended,  the  clouds  lifted  toward  the  west  and  revealed  a 
panorama  vast  and  impressive  beyond  description.  It  extended  prac- 
tically across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Pamir  region.  Far  away  t*) 
the  southwest  it  was  hounded  by  glittering  pinnacles,  in  which  I  could 
recognize  the  mountain  giants  that  fruard  the  approach  to  tlie  Indus 
Valley.  They  had  worthy  rivals  to  the  north  in  some  towering  masses 
of  ice  and  snow,  which  I  could  not  fajl  to  identify  with  Mount  Kauf- 
mann  and  other  great  peaks  of  the  trans-Alai  range. 

The  night,  which  I  passed  uncomfortable  enough  in  my  tent,  pitc-bed 
with  difficulty  at  an  elevation  of  alxjut  16.500  feet,  brought  fresh  snow 
with  driving  gales,  and  after  vainly  waiting  next  day  for  a  change.  I 
was  forced  to  descend  once  more  toward  Lake  Karakul.  Before 
leaving  this  inhospitable,  yet  so  fascinating,  neighborhood,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  ascertain  that  the  Kirghiz  legend  of  a  hoary  saint  (Pir) 
niystoriouslj-  residing  on  the  inaccessible  heights  of  tlie  great  ice  moun- 
tain, still  retains  distinct  features  of  the  ''old  story"  which  Hiuen 
Tsiang  heard  of  the  giant  liuddist  hermit  who  was  seen  entranced  "  on 
a  great  mountain  covered  with  brooding  vapors,"  evidently  identical 
with  Muztagh-Ata. 

On  July  23  I  started  down  on  to  the  plains  of  Kashgar  by  the  route 
of  the  Gez  dotite.  Owing  to  the  collapse  of  one  of  the  bridges  in  this 
remarkably  narrow  and  difficult  gorge,  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
siderable detour,  which  entailed  the  crossing  of  the  huge  Kokg^l  or 
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Sarguluk  glacier  descending  northward  from  the  great  range  we  bwl 
surveyed  before  from  the  side  of  Lake  Karakul.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  deBlo  was  rendered  altogether  impassable  by  the  summer  floods  of 
the  glacier-fed  Yamanyar  River.  So  I  had  to  take  to  the  difficult  track 
known  oh  Tokuz-Dawan,  "the  Nine  Passes,"  and  barely  passable  for 
Uden  animals,  which  crosses  a  series  of  steep  transverse  spurs  descend- 
ing from  the  little-known  eastern  slopes  of  the  great  snowy  range 
behind  Muztagh-Ata.  Leaving  the  sub-surveyor  and  heavy  ba^age 
to  follow  by  easier  stages,  I  pushed  on  by  rapid  marches,  and  aft«r  b 
finishing  march  of  some  50  miles  from  Ta^hmalik,  on  July  29  arnved 
at  Kashgar. 

There,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  G.  Macartney,  C  I.  E,,  the 
political  representative  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  kindest  recep- 
tion awaited  me.  After  fully  two  months  of  fatiguing  and  almwt 
incessant  travel  in  the  mountains  I  felt  the  need  of  some  bodily  resl 
before  I  could  set  out  again  for  Khotan,  the  proper  goal  of  my  explo- 
rations. But  my  four  weeks'  stay  in  Kashgar  was  mainly  accounted 
for  by  other  and  more  pressing  considerations.  In  view  of  the  wide 
extent  of  the  area  that  was  to  be  covered  by  my  travels  within  a  period 
practically  limited  to  one  autumn  and  winter,  the  careful  organization 
of  my  caravan  was  a  matter  of  much  importance.  In  this  re.spect  the 
experienced  advice  of  Mr.  Macartney  and  the  practical  assistance  of  his 
establishment  were  of  great  value  to  me.  It  was  essential  to  limit  the 
baggage  with  a  view  to  rapidity  of  movement,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  that  all  stores  and  equipment  required  during  prolonged  travels, 
and  under  widely  varying  conditions,  should  be  kept  readily  available. 
I  found  that,  including  riding  animals  for  myself  and  followers.  S 
camels  and  12  ponies  would  l>e  needed  for  my  caravan.  The  trouble 
t)iken  al)out  their  welection  was  amply  repaid  by  the  result;  for,  not 
withstanding  the  fatigue.-*  entailed  by  our  suh^^equent  travels,  whicii 
covered  an  aggregate  of  over  3,0W  miles,  none  of  the  animals  I  brou^'ht 
from  Kashgar  ever  broke  down.  In  the  same  way  the  number  of  fol- 
lowers was  kept  down  to  the  indi,spensable  minimum,  the  party  includ- 
ing a  camelmen,  2  pony  attendants  (one  of  whom  had  to  act  ulsoa~« 
Chine.-'C  inteipreter),  a  cook,  and  a  personal  servant  for  myself.  Apart 
from  the  subsurveyor's  Rajput  cook,  who  had  accompanied  iis  from 
India,  all  the  men  came  from  Kashgar  or  Yarkand. 

An  important  object  of  my  stay  at  Kashgar  wa^  to  familiarize  the 
provincial  Chinese  Government  with  tlie  purpose  and  character  of  my 
intended  explorations.  Mr.  Macartney's  etfoi'ts  in  this  direction  were 
entirely  successful,  owing  mainly  to  the  great  personal  influence  and 
respect  he  enjoys  among  all  Chinese  dignitaries  of  the  province.  Thr 
rasult  showed  that  from  tlie  Tao-tai,  or  provincial  governor,  down- 
ward, all  Chinese  oflicials  I  came  in  contact  with  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  render  me  whatever  help  lay  in  their  power.    I  look  bsck 
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to  their  invariable  kindness  and  attention  with  all  the  more  gratitude, 
us  it  w&a  tihown  at  a  time  when,  as  they  knew  well,  the  conflict  with 
European  powers  was  convulsing  the  Empire  in  the  Eaut. 

Such  imperfect  explanations  and  illustrations  as,  withan  interpreter's 
help,  1  could  give  of  the  historical  connection  of  ancient  Indian  culture 
and  Buddhist  religion  with  Central  Asia,  probably  helped  to  dispel  any 
doubts  and  suspicions  which  might  otherwise  have  been  roused  by  the 
intended  excavations,  etfr.  In  this  respect  I  found  my  references  to  the 
Si-yu-ki,  the  records  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  travels,  singularly  helpful. 
All  educated  Chinese  officials  seem  to  have  read  or  heard  legendary 
accounts  of  the  famous  Chinese  pilgrim's  visit  to  the  Buddhist  king- 
doms of  the  "western  countries."  In  my  intercourse  with  them  I 
never  invoked  in  vain  the  memory  of  "  the  great  monk  of  the  Tang 
dynasty  (Tang-Sen),"  whose  footsteps  I  was  now  endeavoring  to  trace 
in  Turkestan,  as  1  had  done  before  in   more  than  one  part  of  India. 

Busily  engaged  as  I  was  during  my  stay  at  Kashgar  with  practical 
preparations,  I  managed  also  to  survey  a  number  of  instructive  ancient 
lemains,  chiefly  ruins  of  Buddhist  Stupas,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  con- 
tinue my  studies  of  Turki.  On  September  11  I  finally  set  out  on  the 
journey  to  Khotan,  Choosing  for  the  first  portion  of  the  march  the 
track  which  crosses  the  region  of  moving  sands  around  the  popular 
shrine  of  Ord  am -Pad  shah,  I  was  able  to  fix  the  imsition  of  that  curi- 
oiis  pilgrimage  place  more  accurately  than  is  shown  in  existing  maps. 
From  Yarkand  onward  I  followed  the  ordinary  cai'avan  route,  which 
leads  along  the  southern  edge  of  the  great  desert,  and  mostly  through 
barren,  uninhabited  wastes  of  sand  or  gmvel,  toward  Kbotan.  For 
me  it  had  a  special  historical  interest;  a  variety  of  antiquarian  and  topo- 
gniphical  obser\'ations  which  I  was  able  to  make  pnived  beyond  doubt 
that  we  were  moving  along  the  identical  grejit  thoroughfare  by  which 
in  earlier  times  the  trade  from  the  Oxus  and  the  Far  West  passed  to 
Khotan  and  on  to  China. 

It  is  inipo-ssible  to  refer  here  in  detail  to  any  of  this  evidence.  But 
I  may  briefly  mention  at  least  the  curious  patches  of  ground  f  retjuently 
passed  on  the  route  beyond  (iuma,  where  the  eroded  loess  is  thickly 
.itrewn  with  fi-agments  of  coarse  pottery,  bricks,  slag,  and  similar 
refuse,  marking  the  sites  of  vill^es  and  hamlets  long  ago  abandoned. 
Such  di'bris  areas,  locally  known  as  "talis,"  are  to  be  found  in  many 
pitups  beyond  the  present  limits  of  cultivation  in  the  whole  Khotan 
rcjjion;  in  some  places  they  extend  over  whole  square  miles.  They 
exhibit  everywhere  most  .striking  evidence  of  the  powerful  erosive 
iiction  of  the  winds  and  sand  storms  which  sweep  over  the  desert  and 
it-s  outskirts  for  long  periods  of  the  spring  and  summer.  The  above-* 
named  fragments  rest  on  nothing  but  natural  loess,  either  hard  or  more 
or  less  disintegrated.  Having  alone  survived  by  the  hai'dness  and 
■weight  of  their  material,  these  fragments  sink  lower  and  lower  as  the 
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Rixision  of  the  gi-ound  l>CDeath  proceeds,  while  evcrytbing  in  the  «hape 
of  mud  walls,  Nun- burnt  bricks,  tiniWr,  etc.,  as  used  in  the  conMtmc- 
tion  of  Turkestan  hourieti,  han  long  ago  decayed  or  been  swept  away. 

On  October  12  I  reached  Khotan  town,  the  present  capital  of  tbi' 
territory  which  was  to  form  the  special  field  for  my  archseological 
explorations.  I  had  entered  the  oasis  on  the  preceding  day  with  «omi' 
feeling  of  emotion;  for  even  before  the  di3co\'eries  that  rewarded  uiy 
labors  there  was  much  to  suggest  the  important  part  pla3'ed  by  tlii^ 
little  kingdom  in  that  most  fascinating  chapter  of  ancient  history  which 
witnes-sod  the  interchange  of  the  cultuicti  of  India,  China,  and  the  class! 
cal  West.  I  lost  no  time  before  commencing  the  local  inquiriois  which 
were  to  guide  me  as  to  the  sites  particularly  deserving  exploration. 
Apprehensions  about  possible  forgeries,  whic'j  experience  proved  to 
have  Iwen  fully  justified,  had  [trevented  me  from  sending  in  advaQcr 
information  as  to  the  object  of  my  journey.  I  now  found  that  sonii' 
time  would  have  to  be  allowed  for  the  collection  of  specimens  of  antlij- 
iiities  from  the  various  old  sites  which  Khotan  "treasure  seekers"  wen' 
in  the  habit  of  visiting.  1  was  glad  to  utilize  the  interval  for  a  geo- 
graphicat  task  which  I  knew  to  possess  special  interest. 

That  portion  of  the  Kuen-luen  Kange  which  contains  the  headwater 
of  the  Yurung-kash  or  Khotan  River  had  never  been  properly  sur 
veyed,  the  only  available  information  being  contained  in  the  ^ketoh 
map  of  the  route  by  which  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1H65,  had  made  his  way 
from  I^adak  down  to  Kbotan.  Colonel  Trotter  had  already,  in  ISTJ. 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  headwaters  of  the  Yurung-kash  wen' 
much  farther  to  the  east  than  .shown  in  that  map,  and  probably  identi- 
cal with  a  stream  rising  on  the  high  plateau  south  of  Polu.  Captain 
Deasy,  working  from  the  .side  of  Polu,  in  1898,  aucceede<l  in  reaching 
the  sources  of  this  stream  at  an  elevation  of  close  on  lt>,(HJO  feet,  Imt 
was  prevented  from  following  it  downward.  Thus  the  true  cwun^' 
of  the  main  feeder  of  the  Yurung-kash,  together  with  most  of  the 
orography  of  the  surrounding  region,  still  remained  to  be  explored. 

On  October  17  I  started  with  the  lightest  possible  equipoicnt  for 
the  mountains.  Pan-Darin,  the  amlmn  of  Khotan,  had,  during  th'- 
few  days  of  my  halt,  done  all  that  was  needed  to  facilitate  my  arrang*'- 
menb4  for  transport  and  supplies,  and  to  a.'^sure  me  local  assi:<tancc- 
Subsequent  experience  showed  that  I  had  found  in  this  amiable  a»'l 
learned  mandarin  a  true  and  reliable  friend,  thoroughly  interested  in 
my  work,  and  ever  ready  to  help  me  with  all  that  was  in  his  powor. 
I  feel  convinced  that  without  his  active  cooperation,  and  subs«M|uenth 
that  of  his  Keriya  colleague,  neither  the  tour  through  the  moiintaii)-- 
nor  the  explomtions  in  the  desert  could  have  been  acoomplishod. 

The  valley  of  the  Yurung-kB.sh  lu'comes  impassable  within  cap  man-l> 
of  its  delwtuchure.  There,  near  the  small  villages  of  .lamada  ami 
Kimiat,  the  precious  jade  is  dug,  from  which  the  river  takes  it  natiie 
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"  white  jade."  Hence  the  route  to  Karanghu-tagh,  the  southernmost 
inhabited  plaee,  leads  over  a  series  of  more  or  \es»  parallel  ranges  that 
separate  side  valleys  draining  from  the  east.  These  outer  ranges, 
rising  in  a  sucoession  of  plateaus  fissured  by  deep  winding  ravines, 
exhibit  in  a  mo^t  striking  form  the  results  of  that  extreme  disinte- 
gration which  is  the  cbara4.'teristic  feature  of  the  whole  mountain  sys- 
tem. Nothing  but  loose  earth,  gravel,  or  conglomerate  in  the  last 
stage  of  decomi>OKition  is  to  be  seen  pn  the  surface  of  tlie  hillsides; 
while  their  high  elevation  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate  prevent  the 
growtli  of  any  but  the  scantiest  vegetation  in  rare  patches  of  low, 
tough  grass.  The  effects  of  the  dust  haze  which  rises  so  constantly 
over  thedesertplainswerestill  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent  any  distant 
view  being  obtained  from  the  L'lugh  Dawan,  by  which  we  crossed 
the  Tikelik  Mange  atan  elevation  of  about  12,1)00  feet.  But  from  the  next 
range,  between  the  valleys  of  Buj-a  and  Pisha,  a  very  extensive  pan- 
onkuia  opened  out  before  us. 

In  a  grand  mountain  mass  raising  its  glacier-crowned  head  in  solitary 
splendor  to  tlie  southeast,  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  '"  Kuen-luen 
P'lik,  No.  5,"  already  triangulated  from  the  Ladak  side  (pi.  ii).  Behind 
tins  great  mountain,  for  which  the  tables  supplied  by  the  survey  depart- 
ment indicated  a  height  of  2;i,KllO  feet,  to  the  south  and  southeast 
there  was  to  l>e  seen  a  magniliceut  line  of  high  snowy  peaks  marking 
the  watershed  toward  tho  westernmost  portion  of  the  Aksai-chin 
plateau  of  Tibet.  It  soon  Iwcanie  clear  tliat  the  Yurung-kash  has  cut 
its  way  between  the  main  range  and  the  great  mass  of  "  K5,"  or  Muz- 
tagh  ('*thc  ice  mountain,"  /car'  tSoxr/y,  as  it  is  called  by  the  few 
Taybiiks  of  these  valleys).  Its  course  is  indicated  by  a  gap  Iwtween 
the  -stupendous  spurs  which  descend  from  Muztagh,  and  from  the 
almost  e<]ually  high  |)eaks  on  the  watershed  range,  and  could,  in  the 
rcniaikably  clear  atmosphere  that  favored  us,  be  made  out  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  southeast.  It  was  found  to  run  exactly  in 
the  direction  where  Captain  Deasy  had  traced  the  real  source  of  the 
river.  In  other  respects,  too, thcorographical  features  actually  before 
US  diffei'cd  stnkmgly  from  those  which  the  above-mentioned  sketch 
ma])  had  led  me  to  expect. 

Tho  next  outer  range,  which  was  crossed  at  an  elevation  of  close  on 
14,000  feet,  offered  a  still  better  view  of  this  magnificent  panorama. 
But  vainly  I  searched  the  crest  line  for  other  peaks  which  could  l>e 
identified  with  points  already  triangidated  from  the  I^adak  side,  and 
which  would  thus  secure  to  us  the  eagerly  sought  connection  with  the 
Indian  trigonometrical  system.  The  descent  which  followed,  of  some 
G,0()0  feet,  to  the  deep  rock-bound  gorge  of  the  Yurung-kash,  was  by 
its  steepness  and  ruggedness  an  experience  long  to  t)e  remembered, 
e-s|wcially  as  night  overtook  us.  The  track  was  almost  impracticable 
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for  our  htiggsige  ponies.  Fortunately  it  was  possible  to  replace  them 
by  yaks  at  Karangbu-tagh,  a  Kmall  settlemeat  of  bcrdsmen  which, 
owing  to  its  inaccessibility,  h  also  used  as  a  penal  station  for  select 
malefactors  from  Khotan.  "Karanghu-tagh"  literally  means  "moun- 
tain of  blinding  darkness" — a  fitting  enough  name  for  this  terribly 
bleak  pla(^e  of  banishment.  The  Kaxh  River,  on  which  it  lies,  is  fed  by 
a  series  of  great  glaciers  on  the  main  range  to  the  south,  and  joins  thi' 
Yurung-kash  a  few  miles  below  the  hamlet. 

Leaving  the  ponies  and  whatever  of  baggage  could  lie  spared  at 
Karanghu-tagh,  I  endeavored  to  follow  up  the  gorge  of  the  Yurung- 
kash  as  far  as  pos.sible  toward  the  head  of  the  river.  The  hillmen 
knew  of  no  track  beyond  a  point  known  as  "  Issik-bulak,"  from  its 
hot-spring.  There  the  river,  unfordable  even  late  in  the  autumn,  fills 
completely  the  narrow  passage  it  has  cut  round  tlie  mighty  southern 
buttresses  of  "Kuen-luen  No.  5,"  and  prepress  becomes  impossible, 
even  for  yaks.  Accompanied  by  Ham  Singh  and  a  couple  of  Tag-hlik-s. 
1  penetrated,  on  October  27,  a  few  miles  farther  into  the  gorge, 
climbing  with  diflSculty  along  the  precipitous  cliffs  which  face  the 
frowning  ridges  on  the  south.  But  no  track  could  be  discovered  prac- 
ticable for  load-carrying  men,  and  ultimately  I  had  to  turn  back.  It 
was  impossible  for  me  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  the  river  getting-  com- 
pletely frozen.  Even  then  I  doubt  whether  a  practicable  paas^o  could 
be  securetl,  considering  the  rigors  of  the  winter  and  the  masses  tif 
fallen  rock  likely  to  lie  encountered.  It  is  from  the  high  but  com- 
paratively open  ground  noir  the  soutocs  far  away  to  the  .Houthca^t 
that  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  river  course  will  have  finally  to  be 
explored. 

From  Karunghu-tagh  we  proceeded  to  tlie  northwest  by  a  difficult 
rout*>,  which  forms  the  only  connei.^tion  of  the  valley  with  the  outer 
world  besides  that  we  luwl  come  by.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  n<*gi>- 
tiation  and  "domiotficial"  pressure  before  the  surly  hillmen  of 
Kanmgbu-tagli  would  supply  guides  and  yaks  for  it.  The  inhospitable 
mountain  tract  into  which  it  took  us  had  so  far  ramained  whollv 
unexplored. 

Over  a  succession  of  high  transverse  ranges  we  crossed  into  the  va\- 
Icys  of  Nissa  and  Chash.  By  camping  close  to  the  passes  we  iiianRgt>il 
to  climb  to  .some  excellent  survey  stations,  particularly  on  the  Brinjak 
ridge,  some  15,3(1(1  feet  above  the  sea.  The  views  I  obtained  there 
will  show,  better  than  any  description  could,  the  weird  grandeur  of 
this  mountain  sccnerj',  Belowa  glacier-dad  crest  line,  of  an  approxi- 
mate height  of  20,0(M)  fei-t,  there  rise  in  all  directions  fantasticallv 
serratcd  ridges,  with  deep  gorges  between  them,  like  the  wa\'cs  of  an 
angry  sea.  Exceptionally  clear  weather  favored  us;  but  the  increasing 
cold  and  the  exposui-e  inevitable  on  such  elevated  ground  made  survcv 
work,  cspeciallv  with  the  phototheodolite,  very  trying.,    (PI.  m). 
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Beyond  the  Vagan-Dawan  Pass,  by  which  I  crossed  into  the  draina^ 
area  of  the  Kara-kash  ("black  jade")  River,  I  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  the  extraordinary  result;*  produced  by  erosion  on  mountain 
formations  subject  to  excessive  disintegration  (pi.  iii).  It  appeared  to 
me  that  only  the  erosive  action  of  water  could  have  produced  that 
perfect  maze  of  deep-cut  arid  gorges  through  which  we  had  to  wind 
our  way.  Yet  in  this  very  region  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  now 
very  scanty,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  water  is  a  serious  obstacle 
for  the  traveler.  Luckily,  we  could  overcome  it  by  the  transport 
of  ice. 

I  had  almost  despaired  of  connecting  our  survey  work  with  the 
Indian  triangulation,  when  unexpectedly  the  last  range  we  had  to 
cross  toward  the  plains  revealed  a  view  more  extensive  than  any 
before.  Among  the  many  high  snowy  peaks  visible  southward,  and 
also  beyond  the  uppei'  Kara-kash  River,  two  more  triangulated  points, 
besides  "Kuen-luen  No.  5,"  could  be  identified  with  certainty.  It 
thus  became  possible  to  determine  our  position  on  the  UIughat-Dawan, 
close  on  10, (XK)  feet  above  the  sea,  by  theodolite  and  to  measure  angles 
to  all  prominent  heights  of  the  ranges  within  view.  To  the  north 
there  extended,  boundless  like  the  sea,  the  vast  plain  of  the  desert. 
The  light  du.st  haze  covering  it  looked  beautiful  as  it  reflected  the 
brilliant  moonlight  of  that  first  night  I  .spent  on  the  pass  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  water.  The  dinner  for  which  it  was  needed,  did  not  get 
ready  till  2  a.  ni.  I  knew  that  a  wind  i-aising  the  haze  would  effec- 
tively .stop  further  survey  work.  So  I  hurried  to  reach  another  high 
ridge  farther  east,  with  an  equally  extensive  view,  that  would  allow 
lis  to  complete  the  triangulation.  It  was  successfully  climbed  after  a 
g-reat  detour  that  cost  us  two  days,  and  just  in  time.  As  the  work 
WHS  approaching  completion,  a  strong  wind  sweeping  over  the  desert 
osirried  up  a  thick  dust  haze,  and  for  weeks  effaced  all  distant  views. 
Some  prominent  [waks  in  the  outer  range  of  hills,  which  are  visible 
from  Kholan  town  when  the  atmo.sphere  is  clear,  have  been  fixed  by 
our  work.  With  the  help  of  these  points  it  will  be  possible  to  connect 
Khotan  with  the  Indian  trigonometrical  system,  and  finally  to  verify 
its  limgitude.  But  such  occasions  of  dust-clear  weather  are  rare,  and 
of  the  only  one  which  occurred  during  my  subsequent  short  stay  in 
Khotan.  in  April,  full  advantage  could  not  be  taken  by  myself. 
Thus  this  task  is  still  left  to  a  future  traveler,  who  will  he  able  to 
iiffonl  time  for  patiently  awaiting  his  opportunity  at  Khotan. 

By  the  middle  of  November!  had  returned  to  Khotan,  where,  after 
our  rough  and  rapid  marches  through  the  mountains,  I  was  glad  to 
allow  my  men  and  animals  a  well-earned  short  rest  before  starting 
once  more  for  the  winter's  work  in  the  desert.  I  myself  was  busy  at 
work  with  the  examination  of  the  antiquities  which  the  prospecting 
parties,  sent  out  a  month  earlier,  had  brought  back  from  various  sites 
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in  the  desert.  I  al:io  made  a  series  of  excurHiontj  for  the  purpose  of  i 
close  survey  of  the  old  localities  within  the  Kliotan  oasis  itself.  Tbi? 
enabled  me  satisfactorily  to  settle  numerous  questions  bearing  on  ib 
ancient  topogmphy,  and  in  particular  to  locate  almost  all  the  aicred 
Buddhist  shrines  which  are  described  to  us  by  the  early  Chinese  pil- 
grims. Their  positions  were  invariably  found  to  be  occupied  now  bj 
Muhammadan  Ziarats,  or  Saints'  tombs,  which  fonn  the  object  u( 
popular  pilgrioiE^ife.  Local  worship  can  thus  be  shown  to  have  oui 
lived  the  great  change  in  religion  consequent  on  the  Muhanmudm 
conquest.  Its  tenacity  has  indeed  proved  quite  as  useful  for  the  stud; 
of  the  ancient  topography  of  Khotan  as  it  had  proved  to  me  before  in 
Kashmir  and  other  parts  of  India. 

I  must  restrict  myself  here  to  a  few  remarks  only  concerning  tfi^ 
most  interesting  of  those  old  localities — the  site  of  the  ancient  capital 
Itj*  d6bris  layers,  which  have  furnished  by  far  the  greatest  portion  ui 
the  Khotan  antiquities,  such  as  terra  cottas,  seals,  coins,  etc.,  acqaire<i 
by  former  travelers,  lie  buried  deep  below  the  fields  of  the  little  vil 
lagc  of  Yotkan,  some  7  miles  to  the  west  of  the  present  town.  (ioM 
washing  operations,  originating  from  an  accidental  discovery  of  gwW 
some  thirty-seven  years  ago,  have  gradually  led  there  to  the  excav* 
tion  of  an  area  over  half  a  mile  square.  The  careful  examination  t>f 
the  banks  thus  laid  bare  showed  me  that  the  "culture  strata,"  a> ' 
should  call  them,  of  Yotkan  are  composed  of  the  rubbish  that  gradu 
ally  accumulated  during  the  centuries  while  the  site  continued  to  k 
occupied  by  houses,  from  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  until 
after  the  advent  of  Islam  (in  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era).  Thc- 
"  culture  strata,"  themselves  5  to  14  feet  thick  at  various  points,  ar' 
covered  by  a  layer  of  pure  soil  from  9  to  20  feet  in  thickness.  Thi- 
hiyer,  which  shows  no  sign  of  stratification,  is  manifestly  due  to  ^ill 
deposit,  the  necessary  result  of  intensive  and  long-continued  irrigatiiT 
.such  as  prevails  all  over  the  oasis.  Owing  to  the  disintegrated  cowli 
tion  of  the  soil,  all  the  water  that  is  brougbtdown  from  the  mountai"' 
by  the  Yurung-kash  and  Kara-kash  rivers,  and  subsequently  distrii' 
uted  by  innumerable  irrigation  channels,  carries  an  excessive  quanlio 
of  sediment.  The  silt  thus  deposited  over  all  cultivated  areas  is  ampl) 
.sufficient  to  account  for  the  gradual  burying  of  the  rubbish  layers  ■■' 
the  ancient  capital  and  for  other  curious  observations  I  have  made*- 
to  the  gradual  raising  of  the  ground  level  throughout  the  oasis.  -V' 
antiquarian  and  physical  evidence  combines  to  oppose  the  asHumpli^' 
of  a  great  flood  or  similar  catastrophe,  such  as  some  earlier  Europ-" 
visitors  of  the  site  have  suggested. 

Among  the  ancient  sites  in  the  Taklamakan  Desert  which  are  f"' 
qucnted  by  Khotan  "treasure  seekers,"  and  which  the  prospeclii- 
parties  sent  out  by  mc  had  visited,  none  seemed  to  offer  l>etter  op|K>r 
to^ities  for  systematic  excavations  than  the  one  kgown  to  them  *■• 


Fio.  5. —Glaciers  at  Head  of  Kash  River,  Seen  from  Brinjak  Ridi 


Fig.  6— Eroded  Ranges  to  Southeast  of  Yaoan-Dawan. 
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Fio.  8.— Room  of  Ancient  Dweuhnos  (Fwst  Fjnd  Place  of  Inscribed  T*blets> 
NiVA  RivEB  SrTE,  After  Excavation.        ^-v  . 
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Dandan-Uilik.  Turdi,  &d  old  and,  as  experience  showed,  reliable 
member  of  that  fraternity,  had  brought  me  from  there  some  interest- 
ing relics,  including  fragments  of  Buddhist  sculptures,  an  inscribed 
piece  of  fresco,  and  a  small  but  undoubtedly  genuine  scrap  of  paper 
with  ancient  Indian  Brahmi  characters.  Further  inquiries  made  it 
certain  that  Dandan-Uilik  was  identical  with  the  ruined  site  which 
Dr.  Sveo  Hedin  had  seen  on  his  march  to  the  Kenya  Darya,  and 
which  in  the  narrative  of  his  travels  is  spoken  of  as  "the  ancient  city 
Taklamakan." 

After  hurriedly  completing  in  Khotan  the  preparations  for  our 
winter  campaign,  I  started  on  December  7  for  Tawakkel,  a  small  oasiB 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  belt  which  accompanies  the  Yurung-kash 
on  its  course  through  the  desert.  Thanks  to  the  stringent  orders 
issued  by  Pan-Darin,  the  kindly  aniban  of  Khotan,  I  speedily  secured 
there  the  30  laborers  I  wished  to  take  with  me  for  purposes  of  exca- 
vation, as  well  as  a  four-weeks'  food  supply.  Owing  to  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  village  cultivators  to  venture  far  into  the  desert,  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  difficult  to  obtain  su6Scient  labor,  especially  in 
view  of  the  rigors  of  the  winter.  The  ponies,  for  which  the  desert 
offeted  neither  sufficient  water  nor  food,  were  sent  back  to  Khotan, 
while  we  set  out  on  foot,  the  heavily-laden  camels  carrying  the  food 
supplies,  together  with  the  indispensable  baggage.  Marching  in  the 
drift  sand  was  slow  work,  though  the  dunes  amid.st  which  we  passed 
us  soon  as  we  had  left  the  east  bank  of  the  river  nowhere  rose  above 
15  feet.  Within  hvo  days  Turdi  had  safely  guided  us  through  the 
sandy  waste  to  the  area  where  the  trunks  of  dead  poplars,  rising 
shriveled  and  gaunt  from  between  low  dunes,  indicated  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  cultivation.  On  the  following  day  (December  18)  I  had 
my  camp  pitched  in  the  middle  of  the  ruins  I  was  in  search  of. 

1  soon  found  that  the  structural  remains  of  the  site  consisted  of 
isolated  groups  of  small  houses  scattered  over  an  area  about  1^  miles 
from  north  to  south  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  The  walls, 
constructed  throughout  of  a  wooden  framework  covered  with  plaster, 
were  either  broken  down  within  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  if  expo.sed, 
or,  where  covere<l  by  low  dunes,  could  be  made  out  by  the  wooden 
posts  of  the  framework  sticking  out  from  the  sand.  The  structures 
left  more  or  leas  exposed  had  ali'eady  been  searched  by  native  "treas- 
ure seekers."  Their  operations  repeated  in  successive  seasons  had, 
together  with  the  erosive  action  of  the  wind,  caused  groat  destruction 
among  these  ruins.  But  the  scanty  remains  left  on  -some  walls  of 
frescoes  representing  Buddhas,  or  Bodhisattvas,  showed  at  once  plainlj' 
that  the  ruins  belonged  to  the  Buddhist  period,  and  that  .some  of  them 
must  have  served  as  Buddhist  places  of  worship. 

Luckily  the  native  "treasure  seekers"  are  prevented  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  carrying  sufficient  supplies  from  stopping  longer  than  ajew      , 
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days,  facncc  they  had  never  been  able  to  attack  the  ruins  mor* 
deeply  covered  by  the  sand.  Thus,  when  I  commenced  with  my  little 
force  of  laborers  the  systematic  excavation  of  structures  half  buried 
by  low  dunes,  most  interesting  archieological  results  soon  beg«D  w 
reward  me.  From  the  cellas  of  little  Buddhist  shrines  there  came  U 
light  in  lai^  numbers  stucco  images  and  relievos,  frescoes  and  paintfi 
wooden  tablets,  all  showing  representations  of  saints  and  legends  of 
sacred  Iluddhist  loi-e  (pi.  iv).  In  style  and  tedinical  treatment  they 
exhibit  a  close  resemblance  to  that  period  of  ancient  Indian  art  whkh  i- 
best  known  to  us  from  the  latter  A^anta  cave  paintings.  Wherever 
protected  by  the  dry  desert  sand,  the  colors  have  survived  in  remarkshl* 
freshness.  Here,  then,  were  rising  from  their  tomb  long-lost  relit? 
of  that  Indian  art  which  had  found  a  second  home  in  Buddhist  Centnl 
Asia  before  spreading  farther  into  the  Far  East. 

Great  was  my  joy  when,  on  excavating  what  must  have  been  the 
ground-floor  room  of  a  small  monastic  dwelling  place,  the  men  caoje 
upon  the  first  leaves  of  paper  manuscripts.  Carefully  extracted  wilh 
my  own  hands  and  cleared,  they  proved  to  contain  portions  of  a  Bu(IJ- 
hist  canonical  text  in  Sanskrit.  Judging  from  the  palfeographic char 
airter  of  the  writing,  these  and  subsequent  finds  of  fragmentan 
Sanskrit  manuscripts  from  Dandan-Uilik  ruins  may  approximately  t* 
assigned  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  our  era.  In  addition  t' 
such  toxts  in  the  classical  language  of  India,  the  literary  discoveri-- 
of  this  site  include  a  considerable  nmnber  of  manuscript  folia  and  <■'■ 
detached  documentii  on  [mper,  written  in  Indian  Brahnii  charactei>. 
but  in  a  non-Indian  language.  Taking  into  account  that  the  sanK 
strange  language  appears  in  inscriptions  affixed  to  some  frescoes,  i: 
seems  proliable  that  we  have  hero  records  of  the  indigcuona  tongu'' 
actually  sjwken  by  the  Khotan  people  of  that  perioo.  Only  the  ck" 
study  of  all  these  documents — a  task  which  ma}'  lake  years — is  likel.* 
to  lead  to  a  decipherment,  and  thus  to  a  solution  of  this  interestliu; 
question. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  discovery  of  Chio*^ 
paper  documents  in  other  small  monastic  dwellings  permits  us  < 
detemiine  with  accuracy  the  period  when  the  settlement  representi- 
by  the  settlement  of  Dandan-Uilik  was  finally  abandoned.  Amor, 
the  neatly  folded  small  [mper  rolls  containing  letters,  records  of  loan- 
petitions,  and  similar  matter,  there  are  three  at  least  which  already 
on  preliminary  examination  at  Kashgar,  proved  to  be  dated  with  pn 
cisien,  the  Chinese  years  indicated  corresponding  to  the  years  TT" 
782,  7S7  of  our  era.  There  are  good  reasons  for  assuming  that  the- 
petty  records  do  not  precede  by  any  great  length  of  time  the  dat 
when  the  dwellings  were  abandoned.  We  thus  obtained  tUe  end  < 
the  eighth  century  as  the  approximate  chronological  limit  for  tt 
existence  of  Dandan-Uilik  as  an   inhabited  locality.     This  dating  " 
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entirely  supported  by  tbe  evidence  of  the  numerous  old  Chinese  coins 
I  found  at  the  site,  the  latest  bearing  the  symbols  of  the  dynastic 
period  which  corresponds  to  the  j'ears  713-741  A.  D. 

Tbe  three  weeks  I  s[)ent  in  continuous  excavations,  from  the  early 
morning  until  daylight  failed  tis,  enabled  me  to  explore  all  ruins  trace- 
able under  the  sand.  It  was  a  happy  time  for  me  personally,  though 
the  physical  condition:^  were  trying.  The  severe  winter  of  the  desert 
hud  already  set  in  when  1  staited  from  Khotan.  During  my  st«y  at  ■ 
Dandan-Uilik  the  temperature  at  night  usually  went  down  to  a  mini- 
mum of  about  10'-'  F.  below  zero.  In  the  daytime  it  never  rose  above 
freezing  point  in  the  shade.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  but  luckily 
there  w&a  very  little  wind.  Its  alwence  is  an  essential  condition  for 
all  prolonged  work  in  the  desert.  The  dead  trees  of  the  little  orchards 
which  once  surrounded  most  of  the  scattered  grou{)s  of  shrines  and 
dwellings  supplied  fuel  in  plenty.  Yet  the  men  suffered  from  the 
exposure  as  well  as  from  the  badness  of  the  wat*'r,  the  only  available 
■supply  coming  fnim  a  brackish  well  they  had  succeeded  in  digging  in 
a  depression  of  the  ground  over  a  mile  from  the  main  ruins.  My  own 
little  tent,  brought  from  India,  though  provided  with  an  extra  serge 
lining,  was  a  bitterly  .cold  abode  at  night.  When  the  temperature  had 
once  gone  t«  alx)ut  6"  below  freezing  point,  writing  or  reading  became 
impossible,  and  I  had  to  take  to  my  Ix-d,  however  anxious  I  might 
have  l>een  to  study  the  manuscript  Hnds  of  the  day,  et<'.  Hut,  from 
long  experience,  life  in  a  tent  seems  the  one  most  <'ongeuial  to  me, 
and.  with  such  fascinating  work  to  occupy,  me,  the  four  and  a  half 
months  si>ent  in  the  desolation  of  the  desert  wore  indeed  an  enjoj'able 
time. 

During  my  stay  at  Dandan-Uilik,  Ram  Singh  had  again  joined  me 
from  the  direction  of  the  Keriya  Kiver.  I  had  dispatched  him  a 
month  earlier  on  an  independent  survey  of  the  high  range  which 
extends  between  "  Kuen-Iuen  No.  5"  and  the  mountains  eastward 
where  connectiim  could  be  obtained  with  Captain  Deasy's  work  about 
Polu.  On  tomimring  my  own  plane-tuble  fixing  for  Dandan-Uilik 
with  his,  a  gratifying  surprise  awaited  me.  Notwithstanding  that  we 
had  brought  our  survey  from  entirely  different  directions  aud  over 
gresit  distances  of  such  deceptive  ground  as  sandy  planes  and  dunes,  I 
found  that  liani  Singh's  position  differed  from  my  own  by  only  about 
It  mile  in  latitude  ami  a  half  mile  in  longitude. 

My  detailed  survey  of  the  Dandan-l'ilik  site,  together  with  other 
observations  of  a  semitopographical,  semiantiquarian  nature  which 
gnidually  accuumtated  during  my  explorations  at  this  and  other  sit«s, 
make  it  very  prolmble  that  the  lands  of  Dandan-Uilik  were  irrigated 
from  an  extension  of  the  canals  which  had,  down  to  an  even  later  date, 
brougiit  the  wat«'r  of  the  streams  of  Chiraand  Gulakbnm  to  the  desert 
area  due  south  of  the  ruins.     1  must  reserve  for  another  occasion  a 
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discussion  of  the  arcbeolo^cal  evidence  as  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  this  advanced  settlement.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  thitt  abandonment  was  a  gradual  one,  and  in  no  way  con- 
connected  with  any  sudden  physical  catastrophe.  The  Sodom  »nd 
Gomorrha  legends  beard  all  over  Turkestan  about  "old  towns"  sud- 
denly submerged  under  the  sand  dunes  are  more  ancient  than  the  ruin^ 
of  I^ndan-Uiltk  themselves  and  interesting  as  folklore.  Butwhercwc 
have  plain  historical  and  antiquarian  evidence  to  the  contrary,  scien- 
tific inquiry  can  have  no  concern  with  them. 

On  January  6  I  dismissed  my  Tawakkel  laborers  who  had  workfd 
so  valiantly,  and  after  a  three-days'  march  over  truly  forbidding 
ground,  struck  the  Keriya  Darya.  The  successive  ridges  of  sand. 
rising  to  heights  of  about  200  feet,  were  the  most  formidable  I  evpr 
crossed.  A  four-days'  march  along  the  hard-frozen  river  brought  u; 
to  the  oasis  and  tovm  of  Keriya,  where  Khon-Daloi,  the  amban, 
accorded  me  the  heartiest  welcome.  There  I  first  heard  of  the  esi'l- 
ence  of  "an  old  town" — kone  shahr,  as  all  ruins  are  popularly  call«l 
in  Turkestan — in  the  desert  north  of  the  well-known  pilgrimage  pi»« 
of  Imam-Jafar-Hadik.  The  information  was  very  scanty,  and  the  dis- 
tance great  But  certain  indications  pointed  to  a  site  of  special  inter- 
est; so  1  decided  to  set  out  for  it  after  a  few  days'  halt  needed  to  rest 
my  followers. 

At  Niya,  which  is  the  easternmost  permanently  inhabited  place  of 
the  district,  just  as  in  the  days  of  Hiucn  Tsiang,  who  notices  it  under 
the  name  of  Ni-jang,  I  recei  ved  most  encouraging  proof  that  I  was  on 
the  way  to  a  site  far  older  and  hence  more  important  than  any  I  bsd 
examined  so  far.  Owing  to  \tti  great  distance,  tlie  Khotan  "  treaiiif* 
seekers"  knew,  luckily,  nothing  of  it.  An  adventurous  young  vil- 
lager from  Niya  was  the  only  man  wlio  in  recent  years  had  visited  thf 
ruins.  Fi-om  one  of  the  ruined  houses  he  had  picked  up  two  siwtll 
wooden  tablets.  When  they  were  brought  to  me  I  noticed  at  oncv 
that  the  writing  they  contained  was  in  the  ancient  Indian  script  known 
as  Kliaroshthi,  and  of  a  type  that  chronologically  belongs  to  the  tit>' 
and  second  centuries  of  our  era.  1  hid  mj'  delight  as  well  as  I  could- 
and  pushed  on  still  more  rapidly,  after  securing  a  sufficient  numberof 
laliorers  and  the  needful  supplies  for  prolonged  excavations.  After* 
three  days'  march  through  the  belt  of  thick  jungle  which  lines  tho 
winding  course  of  the  Niya  River  through  the  desert,  the  oiirious 
shrine  of  Imam  Jafar  Sadik  was  reached.  There  the  river  final'* 
loses  itself  in  the  sands,  and  as  water  can  not  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging, we  had  to  depend  for  our  further  progress  on  what  could  be 
carried  along  from  that  locality.  Fortunately  the  intense  cold  still 
prevailing  through  this  and  the  following  month  (on  January  26  I  rr? 
istered  a  minimum  of  lij-  F.  below  zero)  permitted  its  convenient  and 
regular  trj-  form  of  ice.  ^-~  . 
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After  a  march  of  about  30  miles  through  the  desert  northward,  I 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  January  27  at  the  southern  edge  of  the 
wide  area  over  which  are  scattered  the  ruins  1  was  in  search  of.  The 
8ulisef|uent  explorations  showed  that  it  extends  for  over  11  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  alx>ut  ii  milei^. 

Pitching  my  camp  near  a  small  stupa  half  buried  iu  the  sand,  I  pro- 
ceeded next  morning  to  the  ruined  house  where  Ibrahim,  the  young 
Nivft  villager  already  mentioned,  had  unearthed  his  inscril)e<l  tablets- 
He  de<^'lared  he  had  left  more  in  situ.  It  was  a  moment  of  cheerful 
excitement  when  1  approached  the  timber  debris,  rising  like  the 
remains  of  a  wreck  from  the  eroded  ground  around  it.  On  the  sandy 
slope  I  found  at  once  some  tablets  actually  exposed,  and  many  more 
scattered  about  under  a  slight  layer  of  drift  sand  within  the  small  room 
where  Ibrahim  had  originally  unearthed  them  (pi.  iv).  The  house 
which  contained  it  bad,  like  the  rest  of  the  buildings  at  thissite,  been  con- 
structed of  a  w<x)dpn  framework  of  massive  beams  and  posts.  Between 
the  latter  rose  the  walls  of  hard  plaster,  strengthened  internally  by  thick 
mattings  of  rushes.  These  walls  had  completely  decayed  where  not 
actually  covered  by  sand,  but  the  posts,  now  blanched  and  splintered, 
still  rise  high  al>ove  the  surface.  In  the  building  first  explored,  the 
sjuid,  which  during  former  centuries  must  have  protected  it,  had  largely 
drifted  away.  The  remarkable  state  of  preservation  in  which  many  of 
the  inscribed  fjiblets  were  found  was  hence  all  the  more  surprising. 
Over  10(t  were  cleared  from  the  little  room  already  mentioned,  and 
the  excavation  of  a  large  room  of  the  same  building,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, more  than  doubled  that  numlwr.  Unfortunately  the  pi-otect- 
ing  layer  of  sand  was  here  only  about  2  feet  deep,  and  in  consequence 
all  materials  not  lying  quite  flat  on  the  floor  had  decayed  completely. 

The  present  condition  of  this  ruin,  which  originally  appears  to  have 
been  used  lus  a  monastic  building,  illustrates  strikingly  the  destructive 
effect  of  erosion  on  this  and  other  structures  of  the  site.  The  actual 
remains  of  the  building  occupy  a  small  plateau  raised  now  12  to  15 
fe<'t  al)ove  the  inuiiediately  surrounding  ground.  The  lower  level  of 
the  latter  is  the  unmistakable  result  of  erosion.  While  the  strip  of 
ground  lu-tually  protected  by  the  debris  of  this  and  similar  structures 
retains  the  original  level,  the  open  surface  near  by,  consisting  of  mere 
loess,  has  twen  gradually  lowered  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  The 
drift  sand  carried  along  this  portion  of  the  desert  is  not  sufficient  at 
])resent  to  fill  the  depression  thus  created.  From  the  geological  point 
of  view,  not  less  than  from  the  archa'ological ,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  study  the  exact  conditions  under  which  the  power  of  the  desert 
winds  as.-*prts  itself  in  its  two  main  lines  of  action — erosion  and  the 
movement  of  drift  sand.  But  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  take  years 
of  minute  and  systeniati<!  observation  Ijcfore  anv  safe  conclusions  can 
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be  arrived  at  aa  to  the  rate  at  which  the  work  of  these  forces  proceeds 
in  various  parts  of  the  Taklaiiiakan.  And  even  then  there  will  be  lit- 
tle to  guide  us  as  to  the  corresponding  conditions  prevailing  during 
earlier  historical  periods. 

While  most  of  the  buildings  of  this  important  site  had  suffered  from 
crasion,  there  were  others  where  parts  at  least  were  still  buried  under 
deep  sand  (p!.  v).  From  some  of  these  my  excavations  brought  to  light 
many  very  interesting  objects  illustrating  the  industrial  arta  of  the 
period.  The  articles  of  ornamental  wood  carving,  which  include  elab- 
orately worked  chairs,  small  architraves  and  other  achJtectural  pieces, 
etc.,  show  decoi-ative  motives  familiar  to  us  from  the  relievo  sculp- 
tures of  the  ruined  Buddhist  monasteries  on  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India,  the  ancient  (jandbai-a.  The  date  thus  indicated  fully  agrees 
with  the  chronological  evidence  of  the  Kharoshthi  writing  on  the 
wooden  tablets,  apparently  memoranda  and  lists,  found  scattered  in 
variou.s  rooms  of  the  same  dwellings.  Broken  pieces  of  amis,  houise- 
hold  implements,  a  musical  ins-trument  and  similar  objects  of  douiestir 
u.se,  all  of  wood,  help  vividly  to  bring  before  our  eyes  the  conditioD.-i 
of  everyday  life  of  this  distant  region  in  the  first  centuries  of  our  en- 
It  wa&  difficult  for  me  to  realize  fully  that  so  many  centuries  bad 
passed  since  these  dwellings  were  deserted  while  1  traced  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  orchards  and  gardens  once  surrounding  them- 
Kows  of  fallen  poplars,  some  50  feet  in  length,  half  covered  bv  tbf 
sand,  showed  the  position  of  avenues,  such  a^  are  planted  to  thU  dar 
everywhere  along  the  roads  and  canals  of  Turkestan  oa»ies.  The  rush 
fences  used  then,  as  now,  for  the  inclosurcs  of  gardens  could  be  seen 
sticking  out  from  the  sand.  A  little  digging  along  them  often  revealed 
small  heaps  of  dry  leaves  that  must  have  accumulated  there  while  the 
trees,  now  reduced  to  blanched  and  withered  trunks,  were  still  thriviDg. 
Among  these  my  diggers  bad  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  various 
fruit  trees,  such  as  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  mulberry,  etc.,  with  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  familiar  from  their  own  homes. 

The  character  and  conditions  of  the  articles  found  within  the  houses^ 
plainly  showed  that  they  had  been  cleared  by  their  last  inhabitAot^ 
or  soon  after  their  departure,  of  everything  that  posseiised  \-aIuc. 
Luckily,  there  were  left  Ijehind  the  rubbish  heaps  to  reward  me  witlk 
finds  of  the  greatest  antiquarian  interest.  The  richest  mine  of  thi- 
sort  was  struck  in  a  small  and  much-decayed  building,  one  room  of 
which  proved  to  contain  a  consolidated  mass  of  refuse,  lying  fullv 
4  feet  above  the  original  floor.  Among  the  layers  of  broken  potterv. 
rags  of  felt  and  of  woven  fabrics,  pieces  of  leather  and  other  rubbish, 
1  discovered  there  over  two  hundred  documents  on  wood,  of  all  shapc-^ 
and  sizes.  Besides  tablets  with  the  Indian  Kharoshthi  writing,  which 
form  the  great  majo'-'^"  •^'■"■■c  came  to  light  numerous  narrow  piefo^ 
of  wood  bearing  C  ers,  and  two  dozen  Kharoshthi  docu- 
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Fig,  9.— Sand-burieo  Ancient  House,  Niva  River  Site.  Before  Excavation. 
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Fig.  12.— Colossal  Statues  on  Inner  South  Wall  of  Rawak  Stupa  Court. 
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ments  on  leather — a  material  one  could  hardly  expt^ct  to  find  among  a 
Buddhist  population  with  an  Indian  civilization. 

Many  of  the  Kharosbthi  tablets  unearthed  are  in  excellent  preaerva- 
tioD,  and  still  retain  the  original  clay  sealu  and  strings  with  which 
they  were  fastened  (pi.  v).  We  are  thus  able  to  study  exactly  the  tech- 
nicalities connected  with  the  use  of  wood  as  a  writing  material.  This 
bi  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  details,  but  I  may  mention  at  least  that 
each  document  intended  as  a  letter  or  record  of  some  importance, 
whether  wedge-shaped  or  oblong,  is  provided  with  a  carefully  fitted 
covering  piece  or  envelope  liearing  the  address  or  "docket"  entry. 
An  ingeniously  designed  system  of  fastening  with  a  string  and  a  neatly 
inserted  clay  seal,  prevented  unauthorized  inspection  of  the  contents. 

The  remarkable  series  of  clay  seals  discovered  on  these  tablets  is  of 
exceptional  interest,  because  it  furnishes  most  convincing  evidence  of 
the  influence  which  classical  western  art  has  exercised  even  in  distant 
Kbotan.  A  frequently  recurring  seal,  probably  that  of  an  official, 
shows  the  figure  of  Pallas  Athene,  with  shield  and  regis,  treated  in 
archaic  fashion.  Another  fine  .seal  ts  that  of  a  well-modeled  naked 
figure  of  pure  classical  outlino,  perhaps  a  seated  Eros.  On  others, 
again,  appear  portrait  beads  showing  classical  modeling,  though  l>ar- 
l>arian  features,  etc.  We  know  well  how  classical  art  had  established 
its  influence  in  Bactria  and  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India.  Itut 
there  was  little  to  prepare  us  for  such  tangible  proofs  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  penetrati^  so  much  farther  to  the  east,  to  halfway  Iwtwecn 
western  Europe  and  Peking,  1  may  note  hero,  as  an  interesting  dis- 
covery made  while  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press,  that 
Professor  Karalmcek  has  ti-aced  the  remains  of  a  (ireek  legend,  appar- 
ently a  magic  formula,  impressed  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  clay  seals, 
containing  in  its  center  the  figure  of  Athene  Promat^hos. 

From  the  contents  of  the  documents  themselves  we  may  confidently 
expect  much  fresh  light  upon  a  chapter  of  t'entml  Asian  history  and 
civilization  which  until  now  has  seemed  almost  entirely  lost.  Owing  to 
the  great  number  of  the  texts,  the  cursive  character  of  the  script,  and 
piH'uliar  difiiculties  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  records,  their 
complete  decipherment  will  require  nmch  time  and  labor.  But  it  is 
already  certain  that,  an  I  recognized  in  the  course  of  my  first  exumina- 
tion  on  the  spot,  the  language  of  the  documents  is  an  early  form  of 
Indian  Prakrit,  with  a  large  admixture  of  Sanskrit  terms.  It  is  highly 
pixibahle  that  most  of  them  contain  official  orders,  such  as  safe  con- 
ducts, cori-espondentre,  etc.,  as  well  as  private  memoranda  and  rccoi-ds. 
Ueligious  texts,  prayers,  etc.,  may  l>e  susiwcted  in  some  of  the  long 
tablets  found  in  what  seem  to  be  shrines  or  monasteries.  Many  of 
the  documents  l>ear  exact  dates,  in  which  the  years  are  indicated  with 
reference  to  the  reigns  of  named  rulers.  These  will  enable  usprol>ably 
to  restore  a  portion  of  the  historical  chronology  of  this  region.   ^ 
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But  whatever  revelations  of  interesting  detail  may  be  in  store  for 
U8,  one  important  hiutorical  fact  stands  out  clearly  alreadj'.  The  use 
of  an  Indian  language  in  the  vast  majority  of  these  documents,  when 
considered  together  with  the  secular  character  of  most  of  theni,"«trik- 
ingly  confirms  the  old  local  tradition  recorded  by  Hiuen  Tsiaogthst 
the  territory  of  Khotan  was  conquered  and  colonized  about  two  fen- 
turies  before  our  era  by  Indian  iipmigrants  from  the  northwe«Aem 
Punjab.  It  is  a  significant  fact  the  Kharoshthi  script  used  in  our 
tablets  was  peculiar  to  the  very  region  of  ancient  Taxila,  which  the 
above  tradition  names  as  the  original  home  of  those  immigrants.  It  1^ 
sti-ange,  indeed,  that  the  ruined  dwellings  of  a  settlement  far  away 
in  the  barbarian  north,  overrun  by  what  Hindu  mythology  knew  a-' 
the  "great  sand  ocean,"  should  have  revealed  to  us,  after  nearly  two 
thousand  years,  the  oldest  written  documents  (as  distinguished  from 
inscriptions),  and  of  a  type  of  which  ancient  specimens  have  never  come 
to  light  as  yet  in  India  proper.  It  is  equally  strange,  and  yet  easily 
explained  by  the  historit^al  connection  of  Khotan  with  China,  that  «<.' 
should  find  buried  along  with  them  what  are  likely  to  prove  the  olde>t 
written  Chinese  recortis  actually  extant. 

There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that  this  remarkable  mt«  mu^i 
have  been  deserted  already  within  the  first  few  centuries  of  our  era. 
Apart  from  the  Kharoshthi  writing  of  the  tablets  and  leather  docu 
ment*',  which  agrees  closely  in  its  palreographic  features  with  tlie 
Kharoshthi  inscriptions  of  the  Kushana  kings  of  the  first  and  socoml 
centuries,  there  is  the  eloquent  testimony  of  the  coins.  The  ver>' 
numerous  finds,  extending  over  the  whole  area,  which  were  made  dur- 
ing my  stay  include  only  copper  pieces  of  the  Chinese  Han  dynasty. 
who.se  reign  came  to  a  dose  in  A.  V>.  220,  The  ase  of  wood  as  the 
only  writing  material,  apart  from  leather,  is  also  a  proof  of  groat 
antiquity.  The  use  of  paper  for  writing  purposes  is  attested  in  Chi- 
nose-Turkestan  from  at  least  the  fourth  century  A,  D.  onwards;  yd 
among  all  the  ruined  houses  and  ancient  rubbish  heaps  not  the  siiiallc^l 
scrap  of  paper  was  discovered. 

After  three  weeks  of  almost  incessant  exmvation  work  I  left  thi- 
fiiscinating  site  which  had  yielded  such  rich  antiquarian  s[>oil  in  order 
to  visit,  farther  to  the  east,  ruins  I  had  heard  of  at  Niya.  A  march  »( 
about  IIM)  miles  through  the  de-sert,  due  east  of  Imam  Jafar,  brought 
us  to  where  the  Endcrc  stream  is  lost  in  the  sands.  After  a  day- 
march  farther  to  the  southeast  I  found  a  ruined  Stupa,  and  at  sonn' 
distance  from  it  u  small  circular  fort  tilled  with  sand-buried  building!-. 

My  excavations  at  what  pntved  to  be  a  Buddhist  temple,  situated  in 
the  very  center,  brought  to  light  some  interesting  stucco  sculpture-, 
and,  besides,  a  considerable  quantity  of  manuscript  leaves  on  papt>r. 
They  belong  to  a  variety  of  texts  in  Sanskrit,  Tibetan,  and  th- 
unknown  language  written  in  Indian  characters,  alreaih*  referred  to  i" 
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connection  with  DandHn-lJilik.  The  Tibetan  leaves,  containing,  as 
Ml'.  Bamett  of  the  British  Muticuni  hoR  ancertained,  portions  of  a 
tmnslution  of  the  Salisthaiubasutra,  a  Buddhist  i-anonical  t«xt, 
uu(l.QUl>todly  are  the  oldest  written  remains  of  that  language  att  yet 
discovered.  It  was  curious  to  note  how  the  folia'which  origiaimy 
helonged  to  a  fairly  lai^e  manuscript  had  btsen  cut  up  and  separately 
diipp^ited,  iiiaoifestly  as  voti\'e  oJTcrings,  at  the  pedestals  of  various 
iin»ges.  A  pious  visitor  of  the  shrine  had  evidently  endeavored  to 
propitiate  with  his  text  as  many  divinities  as  possible.  To  other  curi- 
ous discoveries  made  there,  such  as  Tibetan  and  Chinese  ^raffitti, 
small  votive  offerings  of  elaborately  woven  fabrics  in  silk  and  cotton, 
etc.,  I  can  only  allude  here.  But  a.s  a  [>oint  of  chronological  impor- 
tance it  ma}'  be  mentioned  at  least  that  in  one  of  the  Chinese  Sgraffitti, 
of  which  I  brought  away  photographs,  Professor  Douglas  has  since 
i-ead  a  date  corresponding  to  A.  D.  790. 

The  proofs  of  TiK'tan  occupation  showed  me  that  I  had  reached  at 
Endere  the  easternmost  limits  of  the  territory  with  the  archieological 
exploi-ation  of  which  1  was  concerned.  So,  on  February  26  I  could 
turn  )>ack  with  a  good  conscience  toward  the  west,  where  several  sites 
yet  remained  to  be  examined.  The  journey  to  Keriya,  a  distance  of 
over  1S(I  miles,  was  covered  in  seven  forced  marches.  The  energetic 
assistance  of  Khon-Daloi,  the  Amban,  who  bad  followed  my  move- 
ments with  the  friendliest  care  and  interest,  allowed  me  to  set  out  at 
once  with  fresh  laltorcrs,  transport,  and  supplies  for  Karadong,  the 
ancient  site  in  the  desert,  some  150  miles  north  of  Keriya,  which  Dr. 
Svcn  Hedin  had  fii'st  visited. 

This  so-called  "ancient  city"  proved  to  contain  little  more  than  the 
ruins  of  a  roughly  built  quadrangular  strncture,  which  probably  had 
served  as  a  fortified  sarai,  or  post,  on  the  ancient  route  leading  along 
the  Keriya  Darya  toward  Kuchar  in  the  north.  My  excAvations  at 
this  desolate  spot  were  carried  on  under  considerable  difficulties.  The 
lielght  of  the  dunes  which  covered  the  interior  of  the  gi'eat  quadrangle 
was  considerable,  and  daily  we  were  visited  by  sand  storms  of  varying 
degrees  of  violence.  The  finds,  which  were  scanty,  as  1  had  expected, 
curiously  enough  included  small  quantities  of  remarkably  well- 
preserved  cereals,  such  as  wheat,  rice,  pulse,  etc.,  found  embedded  in 
the  floor  of  what  evidently  was  an  ancient  guard  room, 

A  series  of  hurried  marches  brought  me  back  once  more  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  inhabited  area.  Various  nntiquaritin  and  topo- 
gi'apliiciil  considei'ations  made  me  look  out  in  the  desert  north  of  the 
oasis  of  Gulakhma  for  the  remains  of  the  town  of  Pi-mo,  which  Hiuen 
Tsiang  visited  on  his  way  f  i"om  Khotan  to  Niya,  and  which  is  probably 
mentionedal.-ioby  Marco  Polo  under  the  name  of  Pein,  After  a  search, 
-  rendered  difficult  by  the  insufficiency  of  guides  and  the  want  of  water, 
I  succeeded  in  tracing  it  in  an  extensive  d<;bria-covered  site  knoi^n  as 
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"Uzun-Tati"  {"the  distant  Tuti"),  in  the  desert  north  of  theoasLsof 
Gulakhnia.  Far-advanced  erosion  and  the  operations  of  tmsuir 
seekers  from  the  neifjhhoring  villHffes  have  left  little  of  stnictunl 
reniainu,  but  the  usual  debris  of  broken  pottery,  glass,  china,  etc,,**-' 
plentiful. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  cunditioMH  under  whichcultivation  is  carrirf 
on  in  this  vicinity,  along  the  edge  of  the  desert,  was  very  instructive 
from  the  point  of  view  of  historical  topography.  I  found  that,  owinj 
to  a  difBcultj'  of  conducting  the  irrigation  water  sufficiently  far,  some 
villages  of  this  oasis  had,  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  been  shiftw 
as  much  as  6  to  8  miles  farther  to  the  south.  The  crumbling  ruin^o' 
the  old  village  homesteads,  stripped  of  all  that  could  l>c  of  uiie,  >r^ 
still  to  be  seen.  Over  miles  of  ground,  whiirh  the  desert  sand  is  slowl; 
overrunning,  the  lines  of  empty  canals,  embanked  fields,  etc.,  can  ^ 
made  out  with  ease.  It  was  the  l>est  illustration  I  could  have  of  tb< 
process  which  many  centurieis  ago  must  have  followed  the  aljandonnif"' 
of  ancient  localities  like  the  Nij'a  lliver  sitxt  and  Dandan-Uilik. 

Increasing  heat  by  day  and  recurring  dust  storms  warned  me  tiai 
the  season  was  close  at  hand  when  work  in  the  desert  would  beeoiw 
imjxjssible.  So,  as  .soon  as  I  had  returned  to  the  outskirts  of  KhoUn 
on  April  ,5,  I  si^t  out  for  the  ancient  sites  which  still  remained  tol»' 
examined  in  the  desert  northeast  of  the  oasis.  There  a  discovery "' 
unexpcfrti'd  importance  awaited  me;  for  when,  after  examining  Aksip 
and  other  d<^bris  areas,  I  arrived  at  Kawak,  of  which  Tuixii,  mj'  h"" 
est  old  guide,  had  spoken  merely  as  "  an  old  house,"  1  found  befcf 
me  a  large  Stupa,  forming,  with  its  inclosing  quadrangle,  by  farll"' 
most  imi)osing  of  all  extant  ruins  of  this  region.  The  excavation" ' 
at  once  commenced  along  the  massive  walls  of  the  great  stupa  coi"^ 
it(\-calcd  a  remarkable  series  of  colossal  statues  in  stucco,  rcpresenti";-' 
.  Itnddhas  or  liodhisattvns,  with  many  smaller  relievos-  In^tween  the"' 
{pi.  vi).  The  walls  were  further  decorated  with  elaborate  plaqui- 
forming  Imlos,  as  well  as  with  fresco  paintings.  The  whole  of  tli' 
relievo  work  hadxiriginally  been  painted. 

The  careful  excavation  of  this  wealth  of  sculpture  was  a  diffit"!' 
matter.  The  interior  framework  of  wowl,  which  once  supported  thr 
masses  of  stucco,  had  rotted  away,  and,  deprived  of  this  support,  tb' 
heavy  images  threatened  to  collapse  when  the  protecting  sand  was  beini 
remove<l  (pi.  vi).  The  risk  was  considerably  increased  bythe  Buranr. 
which  were  blowing  with  more  or  less  violence  during  the  whole i' 
my  stay.  Kxtreme  care  was  needed  in  clearing  the  statues,  and  thi'i' 
lower  portions  had  to  be  covered  up  again  as  soon  as  they  had  bt-*- 
photographed.  An  attempt  to  remove  the  larger  sculptures  wasquit" 
impracticable  owing  to  the  extremely  friable  condition  of  the  stun" 
and  the  difficulties  of  transjx>rt.     But  of  the  smaller  ones  and  of  piett^ 
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found  already  detached  I  succeeded  in  bringing  away  a  considerable 
number  without  mishap. 

The  Rawak  relievos  show  in  style  and  most  details  of  execution  the 
closest  affinity  with  the  so-called  Grteco- Buddhist  sculptures  of  the 
ruined  monasteries  and  shrines  on  the  northwest  frontier  of  India. 
This  makes  their  close  study,  with  the  help  of  the  numerous  photo- 
graphs I  secured,  a  matter  of  great  historical  and  artistic  interest. 
Though  no  epigraphic  or  manuscript  remains  have  come  to  light,  the 
evidence  of  the  numerous  coins  I  found,  deposited  as  votive  offerings, 
goes  far  to  prove  that  the  sculptures  of  the  Rawak  Stupa  belong 
approximately  to  the  same  period  as  the  ruins  of  the  "Niya  River 
site." 

The  daily  sand  storms,  together  with  the  increasing  heat  and  glare, 
had  made  the  work  of  excavation  at  Rawak  trying  to  the  men  as  well 
as  myself.  So  I  was  glad  when  the  completion  of  this  tiisk  permitted 
us  to  withdraw  from  the  desert.  On  my  return  to  Khotan  I  was  busy 
with  armnging  my  collections  of  archaeological  finds  and  repacking 
tliem  for  their  long  journey  to  London.  While  thus  engaged  I  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  up  the  last  doubts  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
strange  nianuscriptis  and  "block  prints"  "in  unknown  characters" 
which  had,  during  recent  years,  been  purchased  from  Khotun  in  such 
remarkable  numl)ei-s,  and  which  liad  found  their  way  not  only  to  Cal- 
cutta but  also  to  great  public  collections  in  London,  Paris,  and  St, 
Petersburg.  The  grave  suspicions  which  my  previous  inquiries  had 
led  me  to  entertain  a.s  to  the  genuineness  of  these  supposed  "finds" 
h)id  gradually  Ijccu  strengthened  almost  to  certainty  by  the  explora- 
tions of  the  winter.  Ample  and  varied  as  the  manuscript  materials 
had  lieen  which  rewarded  my  excavations,  1  had  utterly  failed  to  trace 
the  smallest  scrap  of  writing  in  "unknown  charactei's."  The  actual 
conditions  of  the  sites  explored  also  entirely  differed  frtmi  the  condi- 
tions under  which  tho.se  <|ueer  manuscripts  and  prints  were  alleged  to 
have  been  discoveied.  There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  Islam 
Akhun,  a  native  of  Khotan,  from  whom  most  of  those  purchases  had 
been  made  during  the  years  181t;>-18!)8,  was  directly  concerned  in  the 
forgeries. 

After  my  return  to  Khotan  I  expressed  to  Pan-Darin  a  wish  for  a 
per.sonal  examination  of  this  interesting  individual.  Some  days  later 
he  was  duly  produced  from  a  village  of  the  Keriya  district,  where  he 
had  recently  Iwen  practicing  as  a  "medicine  man."  Islam  Akhun^s 
examination  proveil  a  lengthy  affair.  He  readily  acknowledged  his 
g-uilt  in  various  recent  frauds  (including  one  practiced  on  Captain 
Deajsy),  for  which  he  had  received  due  punishment  from  local  Chinese 
jiistice.  But  in  the  inatt^^rof  the  "old  books"  heat  first  pi-ote-stcd  com- 
plete innocence.     His  t!efense,  however,  collapsed  in  the  course  of  a 
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prolonged  cros.s-exami nation,  and  ultimately  he  made  a  full  coHfewion. 
The  detailed  explanations  he  then  fumii^hed  of  the  t-ircunistaiK-es  which 
had  first  led  to  the  conception  of  these  forgeries,  and  of  the  intthud- 
and  materials  employed  in  their  manufacture,  were  interesting  enou^b- 
and  proved,  on  comparison  with  the  record  which  had  l>een  kept  at 
Kashgar  of  the  purchases,  remarkably  accurate.  Notwithstanding  iht 
ingenuity  displayed  in  starting  these  forgeries,  Islam  Akbun  amlhi- 
factory  "'  hands"  had  never  succeeded  in  producing  a  text  exhibilln): 
consecutively  the  characters  of  any  known  script.  Also,  in  other 
material  respects,  it  is  easy  now,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  gainM 
through  my  explorations,  to  distitiguish  l>ctwecn  his  fabrications  an>l 
genuine  ancient  manuscripts.  There  is,  therefore,  little  fear  tliat  llif 
forgeries  of  this  clever  scoundrel  will  ever  cause  deception  tbereatlir 
On  April  28  1  bade  farewell  to  Khotan  town,  and  May  12  saw  i"" 
once  more  at  Kashgar,  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  my  friend  Mr 
Macartney,  the  British  representative.  Since  my  departure,  eigl" 
months  earlier,  Mr.  Macartney  had  lost  no  opportunity  to  facillui' 
my  labors.  The  assistance  of  the  Chinese  officials,  which  wascssenlul 
for  tlie  success  of  my  explorations,  had  l>een  secured  mainly  throus.'t 
his  influence  and  unfailing  care.  For  all  the  help  thus  accorded  to  n" 
1  wish  to  express  here  my  feelings  of  sincere  gratitude.     *     •    • 
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FUOM  THE  SOMALI   COAST  THROUGH   SOUTHEBN 
ETHIOPIA  TO  THE  SUDAN." 


By  (Ihcar  Suvttjiny. 

In  the  sprinjf  of  18!'y  Baron  Carlo  von  Erlanfrer  awkcd  mc  to  join 
an  cxpetUtion  to  SoDialiland  which  he  intendetl  to  undertake  for  the 
sake  of  »port  and  ornithological  research.  I  agreed  on  condition  that 
tlio  journoy  should  not  he  confined,  to  ^omaliland,  hut  should  also 
extend  Ut  the  eountries  of  southern  Ethiopia.  The  prejMirations  took 
nearly  half  a  year.  Meanwhile  the  revolt  of  the  *'Mad  Mollah"  had 
broken  out,  and  the  western  route  proposed  by  mysi-lf  proved  to  bo 
the  only  one  possible,  as  the  foreign  olEce  was  forced  to  rei'all  its  per- 
mission to  penetrate  the  hinterland  of  Bcrliera,  and  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  set  out  from  Zeila  by  the  old  canivan  route  to  Hamr.  The 
incnil>ei's  of  the  expedition  were  Iiai"on  Carlo  von  Erianger,  Dr.  Hans 
Ellenlx'ck  a-s  physieiaii,  Mr.  Johann  Holtermuller  as  cartographer,  Mr, 
Carl  Hilgert  as  taxidermist,  and  myself. 

We  started  from  Zeila  on  January  12,  lywj,  but  an  accident  to  Mr. 
Carl  Hilgert,  who  nearly  killed  himself  with  a  small  Flaubert  gnn, 
stopped  us  at  the  wells  of  Dadab,  only  three  marches  from  the  coast, 
.■«>  that  we  did  not  arrive  at  Harar  until  the  beginning  of  March. 

In  the  desert  Baron  Erianger  and  myself  preceded  the  caravan  in 
order  to  meet  Mr.  Alfred  Ilg,  the  foreign  minister  of  the  Enipemr 
Alenelik,  who  whs  on  his  way  to  the  coast,  and  to  whose  valuable  help 
a  great  [mrt  of  the  success  of  our  expedition  is  due.  But  in  the  first 
place  we  have  to  thank  the  Emperor  Menclik,  that  intelligent  ruler 
and  restorer  of  an  ancient  and  great  Empire,  for  his  help  and  permis- 
sion to  ]>ass  through  his  country.  In  the  second  place  our  thanks  arc 
due  for  the  kind  a-s-^istance  atlorded  by  Major  {now  Lieutenant-Colonel) 
Harrington,  H.  B.  M,,  agent  in  Abyssinia;  Major  Ciccadicola,  the 
Itnlian  envoy,  and  Mr.  Muhle,  postmaster  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  between  Adiy  Abeba  and  Harar. 

From  Harar  we  made  an  excui-sion  to  the  mountains  of  Gara  Mulata, 
situated  about  three  days  to  the  southwest  and  not  visited  by  any 
Kurop<'an  since  the  time  of  Captain  Hunter.     The  western  slopes  of 

"  Kearl  beture  the  K()yal  (H^oprajihiial  SiH'iety,  June  9, 1902.  Koprinted  from  The 
tifOfc'raphiea!  Journal,  LonJon,  Vol.  xx.  So.  4,  ()i-l«ber,  li)02. 
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this  rvLtigv:  Hre  covered  with  tliit-k  foitwt,  and  therefore  tlic  fauw, » 
well.oH  tho  flum,  hero  contrast  wharply  with  that  whicb  we  had  fwii"' 
in  tlic  dry  KoiiialidcM-rt  Ixitwecn  Zeila  and  JildeHa,  situated  at  the  W 
of  tho  Harar  Mountains.  Returning  to  Harar,  the  first  thinj;  »'' 
found  was  a  prohibition  to  continue  our  journey  to  the  iioutli,  as  <^ 
countries  of  the  Ennia  and  Arussi  Galls  were  said  to  be  in  a  nMf  "^ 
rebellion,  excited  by  that  of  the  Bomal;  and  only  after  a  solemn  <l«l»- 
ration  on  our  part  to  the  eifect  that  the  Emperor  ^lenelik  should  i** 
1)6  held  i-enponstble  for  our  safety,  and  thanks  to  the  great  aisistanrt'"' 
Major  Harrington,  didwc  i^eceive  permission  to  continue  our  joiimf}' 
Unfortunately  we  wore  again  obliged  to  put  off  our  departure,  a- ' 
givatmany  of  our  camels,  which  during  our  sojourn  in  Harar  hadVW' 
left  at  a  place  in  the  Krer  Valley,  hat!  died  there  from  the  resutis  ni 
eating  poisonous  herbs  and  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  newaninuiL'iM 
some  time.  We  therefore  made  a  temporary  eamp  at  Gandakore.  if 
the  country  of  ArgobI>a,  to  the  south  of  Harar. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  .spite  of  their  proximity  to  Harar.  iirx"' 
nothing  was  known  of  tho  interesting  Argobba  people  and  their"'' 
stone  buildings.  Tlie  remains  of  this  probably  once  [wwerful  naii'i 
dwell  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Hakim,  u  mountain  ridge  situaif 
to  the  south  of  Harar.  Their  houses  were  built  of  .«t*>ne,  bad  W- 
watfhtowers  in  the  center,  and  were  surrounded  by  strong  "»"' 
They  are  now  niostlj'  fallen  into  decay  and  are  only  partly  inhalii'"' 
The  old  ruins  overlooking  the  Erer  Valley  resemble  medieval  ou'^'l'" 
and  present  a  picturps(]ue  appearance.  Scattered  amongst  theiii"' 
the  straw  huts  of  the  Ala  Galla,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  i'' 
po]ndation  of  to-day,  Mj'sterious  I'cports  as  to  the  Argobl«W 
among  the  Ilarari  and  the  Galla.  It  is  said  that  ut  certain  fi-stit' 
they  devour  human  fle-ih.  It  is  certain  that  these  reports  are  unlni' 
as  the  Argobltti  are  strict,  even  fanatical,  Mohanuuedans,  hut  they  >f' 
to  prove  that  the  nation  is  of  quite  a  different  origin  to  the  inhabiui'" 
of  Haiar, 

On  May  22  we  set  off  southwaixl  from  Gandakore,  and  on  tho  !>•'' 
day  we  passed  the  village  of  Biawoi-aba.  The  Austrian  expl''^' 
Paulitschke  had  pushed  us  far  as  this  place  in  the  year  1884,  but  H" 
that  time  no  European  had  reached  it  or  explored  farther  south,  a- ' 
Abj'ssinian  Government  had  strictly  forbidden  any  European  toon"' 
that  country.  South  of  Biaworaba  we  entered  the  country  of ' 
Ennia.  This  people  is  a  mixed  race  of  Galla  and  Somal.  Thpy^[«'' 
a  Galla  dialect,  but  have  followed  the  nomadic  manner  of  living  <>f ' 
Somal.  For  one  or  two  years  they  build  for  themselves  square  I"'' 
of  cow  dung,  much  resembling  those  I  found  during  my  journf)  ■' 
East  Africa  in  use  by  the  sedentary  Masai,  the  so-called  W'ak»^" 
Besides  these,  they  build  for  their  cows  and  sheep  peculiar  hut^.  "i  '■ ' 
feet  high,  resembling  »  sugar  |oaf,  likewise  of  cow  di)ng.     Someti""' 
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tmt  -sHiloiii.  tln\v  ciiltivatc  siiihII  tracts  of  land.  Thcs*'  jwople  ar« 
rather  powr,  aiul  tlioy  are  tli«rcfi>ri-  mostly  loft  in  |»ea(;(^  by  the  AI)j-»- 
Ninians.  At  the  time  <»f  our  visit  they  were  in  cxtremeiy  poor  cir- 
cuni^ftani-es,  a:^  different  parties  of  the  (^^aden  Somal  had  crossed  the 
river  Erer  some  months  In-forc  and  had  iwrried  off  many  of  their  cattle. 
On  tlie  wliole,  the  country  is  a  high  plateau,  thickly  grown  with  hush 
ari<i  intersected  by  two  tributaries  of  the  W«bl>i,  the  (iol>ele  and  the 
Moyo,  whifh  have  cut  deep,  canyon-like  clefts  in  the  taltleland.  On 
the  lianks  of  the  Moyo  we  found  some  beautiful  grottoes,  and  I  umst 
also  mention  the  remains  of  some  old  towns  which  we  passed  during 
thi»  part  of  the  journey.  Here  was  formerly  situate<l  the  Kthiopiun 
frontier  province  of  Daroli,  which  was  devastated  in  the  year  15^8  by 
Mohanmied  (Ji«nye.  the  Sultan  of  Tajura^the  ''AttilH  of  Africa,"  as 
he  has  been  called.  1  must  also  note,  at  this  point,  that  the  river 
Shenon,  marked  on  former  maps,  was  not  to  Ik^  found,  and  was  not 
even  known  by  name  to  the  Knnia  people.  And  further,  we  discov- 
ered ut  scvend  places  ln^ twee n  Ilararand  the  Wabbi,  esjwcially  near 
[larrorufa  and  Achalw,  strata  of  Junissic  age  containing  numerous 
fossils,  mostly  in  a  splendid  condition.  On  June  Itl  we.  were  able  to 
cross  tlie  river  culled  Wabbi  by  the  Galla,  but  better  known  by  the 
Somali  name  Wcbi  Slieboli  — that  is  to  say,  the  Iveopard  River. 

On  the  farther  Imnk  of  the  Wabbi  an  event  occurred  which  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  the  success  of  our  expedition.  Our  Somal,  or  a 
gn-at  part  of  them,  had  made  up  their  minds  to  strike,  as  they  feared 
our  exjxidition  would  keep  them  too  long  from  home,  I*erhaps  they 
intended  to  go  straight  east  and  to  join  the  revolting  Ogaden  tril»es. 
I(y  gocxl  luck  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  stop  the  party  from  crossing  tlie 
river  with  their  rifles.  They  were  afraid  to  return  without  them,  and 
so,  after  a  day's  consultation,  they  agree<l  t*>  go  farther  west  with  us. 
We  were  now  in  the  omntry  of  the  Arussi.  a  largo  and  once  much- 
feared  section  of  the  (iaila  tribe.  Near  a  place  called  tJurgura  we 
stnick  the  mute  of  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith,  the  first  explorer  of  these 
countries,  and  followed  it  tis  far  as  the  holy  Alohammedan  town  of 
Sheikh  Ilusein.  Here,  on  the  stmthern  banks  of  the  Wabbi,  the  bush 
was  not  so  den.se  as  on  the  north,  and  game  was  in  some  places  abun- 
dant. We  often  found  the  fi-esh  tracks  of  elephants,  and  near  a  place 
called  Lnku  there  were  large  herds  of  zebtu  {ICijmiH  (/n-fyl),  oryx  and 
'gerenuk''  {Lltliii-riinius  Sclaleri.),  and  plenty  of  the  le.sser  kudu. 
'The  town  of  Sheikh  Ilusein  is  well  known  from  the  wonderful  descrip- 
tion given  in  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith's  book.  When  you  approach  it 
you  already  see  from  afar  the  white  tom1>s  of  the  sheikhs  glistening 
in  the  sun.  There  are  al>out  twelve  tombs  altogether.  In  the  middle 
there  is  a  cemetery  containing  the  tomb  of  the  Mohammedan  saint 
who  is  saiil  to  have  founded  the  town,  and  whose  name  it  bears.  The 
inhabitants  tell  manv  .stories  of  the  miracles  he  did — for  instmice^jte  is     . 
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Maid  to  have  )>ilt>d  up  in  oae  night  a  Hmall  mountain  situat«d  sonthM't 
of  the  town.  The  faces  of  the  inhabitants  show  clearly  that  they  »it 
descended  from  old  Arab  colonistH.  Their  chief  is  the  Imam,  a  dim! 
descendant  of  Sheikh  Husein.  The  Christian  Abyasinians,  who  for 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  have  been  masters  of  these  countries,  twi 
the  Mohammedans  hereand  their  traditions  with  much  respect.  Even- 
thing  in  and  near  Sheikh  Husein  is  holy,  and  belongs  to  the  ieii 
sheikh.  It  is  not  permitted  to  cut  wood  near  the  town,  no  cattleoF 
sold,  and  we  were  asked  not  to  shoot  birds.  One  of  my  Somal  having 
caught  two  bats  with  a  butterfly  net  in  the  holy  tomb,  a  large  asseniHy 
was  held  and  the  poor  fellow  and  myself  were  cursed  by  the  Iiwni 
until  1  gave  bim  some  dollars  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  dead  sbeikb. 
I  will  simply  mention  that,  besides  the  toml>s,  there  are  other  stoti' 
buildings  in  Sheikh  Husein  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  perhaps  of' 
pre-Islamatic  origin,  such  as  a  wall  about  2  feet  thick  surrouDdioi: 
a  small  lake  near  the  town. 

Prior  to  our  arrival  we  had  received  messages  from  the  Abysisini'" 
deja-smach  (General  of  the  Center),  Wolde  Gabriel,  the  governor " 
these  countries,  ordering  us,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Menelit- 
to  proceed  straight  to  Adis  Abeba.  Meanwhile  ivc  had  lost  so  ow) 
camels  by  the  rough  roads  in  the  Ennia  and  Arussi  lands  that  ■' 
were  compelled  to  leave  here  ahout  half  our  stores.  Directly  «'"' 
of  Sheikh  Husein  there  was  no  road  practicable  for  camels,  so  wc  !*■ 
to  proceed  two  days  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  crossing  the  hei" 
tiful  and  forest-clad  chain  which  Dr.  Donaldson  Smith  has  called  iti' 
Gillet  mountains.  The  forests  here  show  nothing  of  the  character'' 
a  tropical  African  forest.  Looking  at  the  tall  fir-like  juniper  tiw'^ 
among  which,  in  some  places,  the  Iwrley  fields  of  the  Arus.-i  i" 
scattered,  the  traveler  might  imagine  himself  in  the  Black  Fore' 
or  in  the  forests  of  Tyrol.  West  of  the  Gillet  mountains  U  "'■ 
isolated  mountain  called  Abunas,  or  Gara  Daj,  by  the  Arussi,  whi'- 
we  ascended  after  some  quarrels  with  the  Abyssinian  chief  wbf'i^ 
Wolde  (labriel  had  sent  us  as  est^ort.  This  fellow  seemed  to  be  afr»' 
that  we  might  run  away  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain.  On  i'' 
top  of  the  Abunas  there  are  ruins  of  a  sanctum  probably  of  P 
Islamitic  age.  The  view  here  is  .splendid,  and  boundless  on  every  ^i' 
except  the  north,  where  Mount  Abulkassim,  about  900  feet  higli'' 
than  Abunas,  is  situated.  From  the  summit  we  descended  to  d' 
Walif»i,  rocro-ssed  the  river  to  the  north,  and  camped  about  half"-' 
up  Mount  Abulka.ssim,  the  holy  mountain  of  the  inhahitants  of  Sbii'': 
Husein. 

This  mountain,  already  seen  from  a  very  far  distance  fifteen  >'■*" 
ago  by  the  Italian  explorer  Kagazzi,  had  never  before  been  visile"!' 
any  European.  There  is  a  good  way  leading  upward  to  a  high  pri'' 
pice,  in  which  are  about  a  dozen  caverns,  at  some  seasons  of  the.^^ 
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iohabited  by  MohtunmedRn  pilgrims.  In  one  of  these  we  found  a 
stool,  &  mortar  with  peatle,  and  a  wooden  pillow.  Not  far  off  is  the 
grave  of  Sheikh  Abiilka>tMiiii,  a  descendant  of  Sheikh  Husein,  made  in 
an  artificial  bower  situated  in  a  wonderful  tropical  forest  full  of  lianas 
and  palms.  The  ^rave  is  covered  with  gla^ss  beads  and  ornaments  of 
copper  and  brass.  Similar  ornaments  ai-e  al«o  to  lie  seen  on  some 
trees  in  the  forest,  and  no  visitor  would  dare  touch  these  holy  object-;. 
Round  the  mountain  there  is  no  settlement  whatever. 

From  Abulkassim  we  proceeded  west  for  about  three  days  on  the 
hills  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wabbi.  Near  a  place  called 
Jaffa  we  were  stopped  by  a  large  body  of  Abyssinians  sent  by  the 
dejasmacb  Lulsagit,  through  whose  countries  we  had  now  to  pass.  It 
took  us  some  trouble  to  get  permission  to  proceed  farther,  as  the 
dejasmacb  had  had  no  notice  of  our  arrival.  Here  we  had  to  ascend 
the  last  step  of  the  platean,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  large  grass- 
covered  expanse,  absolutely  flat  and  without  any  trees,  called  Didda  by 
the  inhaititants.  On  old  maps  this  plain  is  called  the  Arussi  plateau. 
The  Northwestern  Arussi,  who  live  here,  are  a  pure  Galla  tribe,  show- 
ing no  mixture  of  Arab  blood,  as  do  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  Sheikh 
Ilusein  district.  The  sight  of  these  dirty,  long-bearded  men  gallop- 
ing their  small  ponies,  covered  with  brass  and  iron  rings,  over  the 
wide  plain,  reminds  one  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar  tribes  rather  than  of 
an  African  people.  Their  huts  are  scattered  in  small  groups  of  thi-ee 
t(>  live  all  over  the  plain.  They  do  not  cultivate  much  ground,  but 
have  large  herds  of  fine  cattle.  Just  as  we  arrived  here  the  rainy  sea- 
son broke  out  with  terrible  vehemence,  and  the  plain  was  soon  changed 
into  a  large  swamp,  so  tliat  we  here  lost  nearly  half  our  camels.  The 
cn>ssing  of  this  plain  took  us  twelve  days,  after  which  we  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Hawash,  which  had  overflowed  its  t»inks  and  in 
some  places  changed  the  valley  into  a  large  lake.  1  will  here  mention 
the  church  Goorgis,  in  the  district  Sire,  which  was  formerly  a  Moham- 
medan mosque,  but  is  now  changed  into  a  Christian  church  by  the 
Aliyssinians.  It  might  have  l»een  supposed  that  the  country  between 
the  Hawash  and  the  Abyssinian  capital  was  alisolutely  known,  as  many 
explorers,  including  the  Italians  Traversi  and  Kagazzi  and  the  German 
Stccker,  had  visited  it.  We  were  all  the  more  surprised  to  find  here 
ji.  magnificent  waterfall  unknown  before.  The  river  Modsho,  a  small 
northern  affluent  of  the  Hawasli,  which  is  here  about  500  feet  broad, 
falls  over  a  precipice  40  feet  In  height..  We  called  this  waterfall, 
which  I  considei-  to  be  one  of  tlio  most  beautiful  in  northea.stern  Africa, 
Menelik  Falls.  Passing  by  Lake  Buchoftn,  one  of  a  group  of  five 
small  crater  lakes  called  the  Adda  lakes,  we  arrived  in  Adis  Abeba  on 
August  14. 

The  Krni)eror  Menelik  promised  us  free  permission  to  travel  in  his 
countries,  and  any  assrstan<-e  we  might  require.     Owingtothefactthat^,  Ip 
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our  joiiniey  from  ZciU  (xi  Adis  Al>el»a  had  taken  ua  nearly  double  the 
timo  wc  hud  tit  first  calciilatx'd,  Karon  Erlaiiger  and  I  oauie  to  the  ron- 
clusion  that  it  was  imjmssildc  for  u,s  to  accomplish  ti^rether  all  our  pro- 
posed programme.  We  therefore  diH-idod  to  divide  our  caravaa,  in 
order  to  explore  as  large  an  extent  of  unknown  ground  as  possihli'. 
Itaron  Erlanger  proposed  to  return  hy  another  route  to  Sheikh 
Husein,  and  to  strike  thence  to  I^ikc  Uiidolf  by  a  new  route,  while  1 
made  up  my  mind  to  fii-st  penetrate  the  highlands  of  Shoa  proper, 
and  afterwards  to  find  a  new  route  somewhere  westward  to  the  Sudnn. 

For  the  moment  traveling  was  out  of  the  question,  it  t>eing  the 
height  of  the  rainy  season;  1)ut  as  soon  as  the  rain  began  to  slaoki-rj 
I  formed  a  small  caravan  and  started  for  the  unknown  part  of  8bea 
which  lies  iM'tween  the  rivers  Guder  and  Muger.  two  large  southeni 
affluent.s  of  the  Blue  Nile.  Two  days  from  Adis  Abeba  I  pajised  ttif 
place  Ejere,  then  a  small  village,  but  soon  to  become  the  new  resident' 
of  the  Emperor  Menelik  under  the  name  of  Adis  Halem — that  is  l.i 
say,  the  "new  world,"  the  scarcity  of  wood  near  tlie  old  capital  Adi- 
Abeba  ("new  flower")  becoming  each  year  more  and  more  nppnrent. 
Near  Ejere,  and  still  more  in  the  district  of  Cheracha,  there  are  majr 
nificent  large  forests.  After  passing  these  I  came  to  the  district  <•'. 
Kollu,  and  stopped  some  days  near  a  village  called  Aveve,  as  the  plan 
was  notf-d  for  the  presence  of  lions.  I  found  some  fresh  tracks,  hui 
did  not  get  a  chance  of  seeing  one.  Here  I  found  the  source  of  four 
small  rivers  not  previously  known,  the  Urga,  Gora,  Tamnta,  an<l  Bu? 
siyo,  which  afterwards  unite  under  the  name  Taranta  to  form  a  rathr: 
large  river,  which  then  flows  westward  to  the  Guder.  The  Bussiw 
forms  tiie  frontier  between  Kolhi,  belonging  to  Shoa  pmper  and  tlir 
province  of  GindeTjerat,  which  l)elongs  to  Gojam,  the  land  of  the  simi 
deceased  king  Tekla  Haimanot.  I  will  hero  mention  the  intere.<tiii>: 
ba-Halt  uioimtiiin  cidled  Btidattino,  on  the  top  of  which  there  are  a  vU 
lage  and  a  cliureh.  From  here  to  Abuye,  an  Abyssinian  fort  .sitiiatt^i 
on  the  vAgv.  of  tlie  plateau,  the  country  has  the  character  of  a  beaut', 
ful  English  park,  I  hud  to  leave  the  bulk  of  my  caravan  at  Abu  v. 
as  the  road  thence  down  to  the  Bhie  Nile  was  not  practicahle  for  fuJl^ 
laden  mules,  and  descended  with  only  sei'en  men  and  a  small  tent.  Tfc' 
ditference  in  height  between  Abuye  and  the  Blue  Nile  is  aWut  5,8"" 
feet.  The  river  was  now  in  flood  and  turbulent,  making  it  quit- 
impossible  to  cross  to  (iojam.  (Jreat  heat  prevailed  in  the  vnlloy.  arn 
we  were  terribly  bitten  i)y  mostpiitoes.  i  therefore  gave  quinine  I 
all  uiy  men,  and  it  was  interesting  to  find  that  one  who  refusod  i 
take  it  got  an  attack  of  malaria  after  six  <lays.  Having  i-easct>n<)< 
the  plateau,  I  returned  by  the  snnn;  way  to  Badattino,  an«l  theix- 
took  another  route  straight  eastwai-d. 

Near  a  village  called  Adalterga  I  arrived  to  witne-ss  the  end  of 
religious  ceremony  of  the  <ialla.     The  (ialla  are  split  up  inti>   >t>n 
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Fig.  2.— Menelik  Falls. 
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lai^c  diviHioHN,  and  these  a^fain  into  smaller  tribes,  which  are  at  the 
Haiiic  tiiiin  religioiifi  cominunitieH.  Rach  of  these  tribes  has  it«  high 
priest,  or  (lallaii,  who  rcsiclds  near  a  sacred  grove.  On  ceitain  days  of 
the  year  the  Gallan  Khiits  himself  up  in  his  house,  and  after  working 
himself  into  a  utate  of  ecstasy  makes  inspired  commnnication!^  to  tlie 
p(!ople  standing  around.  The  Christian  Abyssinians  are  forbidden  by 
their  priests  to  attend  tbcfie  eeremonies;  nevertheless,  they  believe  in 
the  mysterious  power  of  the  Gallan,  whom  they  hold  to  be  in  league 
with  the  devil.  The  (xallan  here  was  an  interesting- looking  man, 
standing  over  6  feet  high,  with  long  hair  and  beard.  From  Adatwrga 
I  went  to  Falle,  a  place  given  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  to  Mr,  Ilg,  and 
here  I  stopped  some  days  to  observe  and  collect  specimens  of  the  black 
Jellada  bal>oon,  a  species  not  previoasly  met  with,  which  lives  on  the 
rocks  of  the  steep  precipices  leading  to  the  Miiger  River.  After  four 
weeks'  alwence  I  returned  to  Adis  AI)el)a,  and  now  prepared  for  my 
expe<lition  to  the  Sudan. 

The  rout«  I  chose  did  itot  lead  directly  westward,  because  the 
chain  of  lakes  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  great  Kast  African 
rift  valley  seemed  to  offer  some  interesting  geogi-apbical  problems,  as 
the  existing  maps  on  that  part  published  by  the  Italians  Traversi  and 
B^Mtego,  by  the  Frenchman  D'Aragon,  by  L)onald.son  Smith,  by  the 
late  Captain  Wellby,  and  a  new  one  published  by  Count  LeontiefT, 
which  came  into  my  hands  jnst  before  starting  from  Adis  Abeba,  could 
not  be  bronght  into  agreement  with  each  other.  By  the  different 
position  assigned  on  these  maps  to  the  lakes  situated  l)etween  Lake 
Zwaj  and  the  large  Lake  Al>aya,  called  Lake  Margarita  by  Bottego, 
I  calculated  that  there  ought  to  l)e  one  or  even  two  lakes  in  that  region 
not  yet  known.  This  calculation  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
discovering  of  Lake  Langanna  or  Korre  and  the  double  Lake  Aliasi. 

I  left  Adis  AlieiKi  on  Novemlier  14,  and  at  Mount  Zekwala  met  the 
caravan  of  Baron  Erianger,  who  had  started  some  days  previously. 
The  Hawasli  was  now  so  low  that  wo  easily  marched  through  it.  From 
here  to  Lake  Zwnj  the  country  is  covered  with  typical  acacia  bush,  in 
the  middle  of  which  I  found  the  gmss  and  moss-covered  ruins  of  an 
old  Abyssinian  settlement.  Konnd  Ijake  Zwaj,  and  on  down  the  whole 
of  the  rift  valley,  as  far  as  I  followed  it,  game  was  plentiful.  On  the 
hills  and  mountains  bordering  the  valley  we  have  the  large  kudu,  while 
farther  south,  at  I^ke  Abaya,  there  is  the  le.-iser  kudu.  We  saw  on 
the  plains  the  I'^Lst  African  zebra  {/'Jr/tiitx  (jrantl),  hartel>ee8t  {Btibalia 
mraijnet),  and  (iirant's  gazelle;  in  the  forests,  elephants  and  rhinos. 
The  reeds  Ixii-dering  the  lakes  are  inhabited  by  large  herds  of  water- 
hiu'k  and  ned-buck. 

The  region  near  Ijake  Zwaj  is  very  interesting  from  a  geological 
point  of  view.  We  are  here  at  the  northern  end  of  the  great  Kast 
African  rift  valley,  which  extends  south  to  the  middle  of  Oertnan-^Tp 
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Eiist  Afrk'a,  Rnisbing  near  Mount  Gurui.  Tbe  mountains  Iwrderiif 
the  valley  at  thi.s  nortlicni  i>art  consist  tnostlr  of  obsidian  and  othti 
volcanic  vitritied  rocks.  Sonic  sniallcr  rocky  hills  standing  out  io 
some  parts  of  tiie  valley  also  consist  of  the  same  material.  The  river 
Suksuk  joins  l^ake  Zwaj  with  the  more  southerly  aituated  Hon 
Shale.  Ijake  Hora,  as  it  was  called  by  the  late  Captain  Wellbv.  i? 
wronjr.  for  Horn  means  "Salt  Lake;"  Hora  Shale,  "Pelican  S«tt 
Ijake."  South  of  it  is  the  Hora  Lamina,  the  water  of  which,  asw( 
were  told  by  the  Gatia,  has  the  Kame  salty  properties  as  has  the  Hen 
Shale.  There  is  only  a  small  neck  of  land  between  these  two  \ai.f- 
in  the  middle  of  which  lies  Mount  Fike,  a  volcano  of  the  typi«l 
horseshoe  form,  with  it«  opening  turned  northward.  Southpast  o[ 
Lake  Zwaj  lies  the  Alutu,  a  mountain  which  consists  in  its  upprt 
parts  almost  entirely  of  a  greenish- black  obsidian-like  rock,  I  nair 
•he  ascent  and  saw  from  the  top,  east  of  HoraShale,  a  lake  previoa-l; 
unknown,  which  wan  called  by  the  Arussi  who  accompanied  as  Hon 
Langanna,  or  Hora  Korre.  This  is  tbe  most  beautiful  of  the  Utt-. 
as  tlie  southern  slopes  of  Mount  Alutu  fall  in  picturesque  contour  iniu 
the  water.  There  is  a  connection  between  this  lake  and  Hora  Shulf 
which  is  called  Daka  bj'  the  Arussi.  I  reached  the  Hora  Kovreon  ibi 
next  day.  Its  waters  are  only  slightly  brackish.  South  of  Hon 
Koii-e  I  found  the  most  niagniticent  euphorbia  foresta  I  ever  saw  in 
Africa.  Near  a  great  market  place  called  Alelu  I  marched  foralwui 
Hve  or  six  hours,  hai-dly  seeing  anj'  other  tree.  Arriving  at  IjAr 
Abassi  (which,  although  seen  by  d'Aragon,  is  not  to  he  found  on  a"} 
recent  map,  probably  because  it  was  considered  identical  with  the 
I^ake  Lamina  of  Captnin  Wellby)  my  caravan  and  that  of  li&T*a 
Erlanger  were  stopped  by  the  Balambaras  Ahite,  a  subchief  of  ih' 
Dcjasmach  Bak^lia,  the  Abyssinian  governor  of  these  countries.  I" 
spite  of  tbe  permission  given  in  the  Emperor  Menelik's  letters.  *• 
had  to  send  messengers  ahead  to  the  dejasmach  in  oi-der  to  auk  his  p'r 
mission  to  cx)nie  to  his  residence.  It  took  them  five  days  to  relum 
1  used  that  time  in  making  investigations  of  the  hot  springs  whi<i 
arc  situated  at  the  eastern  corner  of  the  lake.  Some  of  these  h*" 
formed  hills  of  tulf  10  feet  high.  The  substance  is  about  the  same  »• 
that  of  the  Karlsbad-Sprudelstein.  The  hot  water  bubbles  out  at  tin' 
summit 

Here  we  entered  a  new  ethnological  region,  that  of  the  Sidamo  p''' 
pic.  The  Sidamo  form  one  group  with  the  Jamjam,  Walamo,  BorodJs- 
Kosha,  and  Malo  people  on  the  banks  of  the  Omo  River,  This  i-  > 
group  of  a  probably  very  remote  origin,  but  more  or  less  mixed  wi'' 
c<mquering  Cialla  tribes.  Ascending  from  the  north  we  liad  to  pa" 
wonderful  forests  covering  the  western  slopes  of  a  high  inoiintni' 
chain,  till  we  reached  the  plateau  covered  with  alpine  marsh  and  Ihic 
l)oo  forest  on  which  Abera,  the  "  Katama,"  or  residence  of  the  IVja- 
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mach  Ratcha,  in  situated.  Abeni  liofs  about  10,0(K>  feet  above  the  sea 
Ievi4  and  is  three  hours  north  of  the  old  capital  Daressa,  visited  by 
d'Arafron.  Looking  northward  one  has  good  views  back  as  far  as 
Lake  Abassi;  looking  westward  you  have  gloriouR  views  of  Lake 
Ahaya  or  Margarita,  with  the  mountainous  countries  of  Walamo, 
lk)j'(>ddii,  and  Gamo  on  its  western  shore. 

The  reception  the  dejasmach  had  prepai'ed  for  us  was  most  magnifi- 
cent. Hundreds  of  horsemen  dressed  picturesquely  came  out  to  meet 
us.  Between  our  camp  and  the  bamboo  palace  of  the  dejasmach  there 
was  a  double  line  of  Abyssinian  warriors  in  full  attire,  dressed  with 
silk  skirt.1  interwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  covered  with  lion  and 
leo[>ard  skins.  Hundreds  of  shields,'  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  glistened  in  the  sun.  The  dejasmach  wished  us  to  con- 
tinue our  journey  by  the  great  Abyssinian  road  running  south  along 
th(^  ridge  of  this  lar^e  mountain  chain,  but  I  intended  to  descend  to 
Ijukc  Absya,  in  order  to  have  some  shooting,  and  to  visit  one  of  the 
large  islands  in  the  lake.  It  was  long  before  the  dejasmach  would 
give  permission  for  this.  He  told  us  dreadful  stories  of  the  bad  roads, 
tlif-  absence  of  food  near  the  lake,  and  the  number  of  people  killed  by 
lions  there.  The  reason  for  these  stories  probably  was  that  he  was 
afraid  that  we  would  shoot  too  many  elephants,  of  which  we  after- 
wards found  large  herds  on  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Descending  1 
passed  the  country  of  the  (ludji,  or  Uata  Dera,  who  in  their  physiog- 
nomy reminded  me  very  much  of  the  W'andorobo  tribe  of  East  Africa. 
Quite  a  diiferent  population  called  Gidirho  live  on  the  largest  island 
of  the  lake.  The  Gidieho  have  good-looking,  .Somali-like  faces.  My 
•Somal  found,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
(jidicho  expressions  were  almost  identical  with  their  own;  as,  for 
instance,  the  words  for  the  various  park^  of  the  body  and  for  the  Iw'st- 
known  animals,  such  as  lion  and  leopard.  1  consider  this  discovery  to 
be  of  great  imi)ortance  fi"om  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  as  the 
Somal  were  always  thought  to  be  the  last  intruders  in  Northeast 
Africa,  and  here  we  tind  an  isolated  tribe  surrounded  by  a  population 
of  an  apparentl)'  older  origin.  The  boats  of  the  Gidicho  are  very 
inlercsting.  They  are  rather  rafts  in  boat  form,  l)eing  made  of  the 
very  light  wood  of  a  species  of  ambach.  The  liow  is  often  ornamented 
like  that  of  the  Venetian  gondolas.  Formerly  there  were  constant 
tlimrri'ls  and  wars  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  and  those  of 
the  shore,  but  now.  under  Abyssinian  rule,  all  live  in  pea<'e  with  each 
other. 

At  Ijake  Abaya  my  caravan  separated  from  that  of  Baron  Erlanger, 
who  lijid  to  return  to  Abera  and  Sheikh  Husein.  South  of  Lake 
Abiiya  lies  LukeGanjule,  who-ite  water  ha-s  a  wonderful  dark  azure  blue 
color,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  most  beautiful  lakes  of  Switzer- 
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land.  I  liad  rrsolvod  U^  past*  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Gtnjnlt. 
in  order  to  solve  the  pmldeni  of  the  w)ure€«  of  the  river  Sag«n,  tw 
latjje.st  affluent  of  Ijike  St«fanie,  whieh  was  supposed  to  flow  out oi 
IjakeGanjiile.  Thin  1  found  to  be  not  the  case.  The  sources  of  tlif 
Sagan  lie  ('aj*t  of  the  South  end  of  Lake  Ahaya.  But  there  is  a  brow 
channel  I'onnecting  Lake  Ganjule  with  the  Sagan.  The  In-d  of  lbi> 
channel  wjls  dry  at  the  time,  hut  there  were  some  large  andsnuH 
water  )k>oIs  scatt^'red  over  it.  When  the  water  ri.ses  in  L^ke  Ganjulf 
fornlxiut  5  inches,  which  will  probably  take  place  every  year  at  Inf 
Wgrnning  of  the  niiny  season,  a  large  river  will  run  from  I*te 
Ganjule  to  the  Sagan.  On  the  upper  Sagan  I  i^ain  found  soinf  nii 
sulphurous  springs.  It  was  impossible  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
Sagan,  as  it  rims  at  some  places  through  densest  forest,  the  buioto' 
rhinos  and  buffaloes,  the  tracks  of  which  were  to  be  seen  everywhfre. 
I  went  roun<I  the  south  corner  of  the  lake  and  ascended  the  roountaift' 
of  (iardulla,  which  I  reached  in  the  second  week  of  January,  liX'l- 

The  (ninlulla  were  the  first  people  of  Bantu  stock  that  I  met  1^ 
difference  can  be  seen  at  first  glance  in  their  heavier  and  stronger  built 
figures  and  their  nearly  black  skin.  While  working  in  the  fields  tbf 
men  go  quite  naked,  in  the  villages  they  wear  skins  and  cotton  stuffs 
Cotton  is  the  principal  cultivation  of  (iardulla  and  of  most  c«untri<^ 
northwai-d  t^)  Kosha  and  Kontji,  while  farther  north  Kaffa  and  Jimnn 
are  the  fii-st  coffee  lands  of  Africa.  As  the  hills  of  Oardulla  are  vp" 
stony,  the  inhahibints  range  the  stones  in  terraces,  so  that  a  Ganiutl* 
hill  has  the  aspect  of  a  vineyard  on  the  Rhine.  They  have  their  hou?^ 
and  the  walls  surrounding  them  made  of  broad,  plain  planks,  anJi'i^ 
the  top  of  the  reed  roof  there  is  as  ornament  a  red  earthenware  v«-* 
The  land  was  formerly  under  a  queen,  who  still  lives  in  a  place  calW 
Gidolc.  The  Aliyssiniaiis  still  allow  her  to  exci-cise  her  authority  it 
petty  affairs,  hut  she  hits  no  further  influence  whatever.  The  tru^ 
ruler  of  the  land,  the  Futarari  Wolde,  is  a  subchief  of  Futarari  Afu 
(ieoT^is,  to  whom  the  Empei-or  Menelik  gave  these  countries  wWn 
contiuered,  but  who  prefers  to  remain  in  Adis  Abeba.  The  (iardull> 
wear  lu-oiul  necklaces  of  brass  oi-  <'opper.  The  women  wear  hraoeVl-- 
ne<-kh'ts,  and  rings  round  fingers  and  toes,  made  of  small  red  and  W"' 
l»eads.  In  (iardulla  I  saw  the  first  camels  since  my  departure  fnc 
Adis  Abeba.  Futarari  Wolde  has  a  large  herd  of  these  animal 
obtained  from  the  countries  of  the  Bovana  and  Tertale,  near  l*tr 
Stefanie.  which  are  kept  in  a  plai-e  at  the  foot  of  the  mountai"^ 
Westward  <if  Gardulla  there  is  a  large  uninhabited  plain,  (■ailed  by  tb' 
Abyssiniuiis  "  Adosbelml." 

The  si>irit  Adoshelial  of  the  Ahyssinians  combines  the  qualities  of  > 
devil  and  jmtron  saint  of  the  hunters.  They  call  upon  Adosht^lial  whet 
they  have  killed  a  lion,  elejihiint,  rhino,  giraffe,  or  buffalo,  ami  even' 
poor  Sliaukala— tliat  is  V  '  their  lai^  game.     I   nmy  hr" 
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mention  that  thp  AbysHinians  call  ShankaU  not  only  the  tribe  called 
Belli  Shongul  by  the  Arabs,  living  on  the  we.Ht«rn  banks  of  the  river 
Diilnis,  but  all  thfi  Siidaneeo  and  black  people  living  in  the  countries 
round  Ijiike  Rudolf  and  near  the  Omo.  That  i»  uU  dark-colored  people 
with  the  exception  of  the  Somal  and  the  Ualla. 

There  in  a  Icfrend  that,  when  the  Abyssiniansi  conquered  thiK country 
nlknitKeven  years  ago,  two  elephant  huoterw  were  descending  from  the 
"  Kiilama^'  Gardiilla  to  the  large  plain  to  the  we»t.  They  had  the  luck 
to  kill  one  of  the  large  pnchyderm^  near  a  small  hill,  and  called  on 
their  patron  .saint,  when  suddenly  the  hill  began  to  dance  and  sing. 
".Woshebat,  Ado.fheltfil."  So  they  now  look  upon  the  plain  a.s  the  lionie 
of  this  spirit.  The  Abyssinians  bad  also  told  me  of  a  dangerous  disease, 
which  would  kill  all  our  mules  and  horse.'),  by  which  this  plain  is  haunted. 
Nevertheless,  I  determined  to  cros.s  it,  as  otherwi.se  I  sliould  have  had 
U)  fiillow  hence,  as  far  as  the  Onio,  the  route  taken  by  Captain  Ilotf«go, 
Butl  niai-ched  straight  on  without  spending  much  time  in  hunting  the 
giunc,  which  was  abundant  here.  Elephants,  rhinos,  buffaloes,  large 
henis  of  zebras,  and  hartbecsts  of  a  s[jecies  new  to  science,  were 
.seen.     In  the  night  we  were  disturtjed  by  the  roaring  of  the  lion. 

After  two  days'  marching  we  came  to  a  river  called  Shanil>ala  by 

the  Aby.ssinians  of  our  escort.     On  the  other  side  we  saw  natives  nm- 

ning  away  from  their  cotton  iields  in  terrible  fright.     We  were  here 

in  the  country  of  the  Male,  which   may  ite  identical  with  the  Mela 

mentioned  by  Donaldson  Smith,     The  Male  are  not  yet  absolutely 

subjected  by  the  Abyssinians.     I  gave  presents  to  some  old  men  and 

women,  who  were  not  quick  enough  to  run  away,  and  sent  them  Iwick 

to  their  fellows,  but  I  wils  not  able  to  have  any  intercourse  with  the 

people,  as  the  next  day  nobody  appeared.     Here  I  found,  for  the  first 

time,  )h)ws  and  poi.soned  arrows,  while  in  all  the  countries  passed  before 

the  spear  and  sword  were  the  only  arms.     Crossing  the  Barsa,  another 

rivm-  flowing,  like  the  Shambala,  into  Lake  Stefanie,  we  came  to  Uba, 

a  pnrt  of  the  e<|uatorial  province  given  by  the  Emperor  Menelik  to  the 

Abyssinian  count  and  Dejasniaeh  I^ontieff.     There  is  a  goo<l  fort  in 

Uba.  built  by  the  bi-othei-s  Seljan,  now  officers  of  Count  Leonticff, 

formerly  musicians  and  pixife.ssional  pedestrians.     Neither  of  the  two 

hrotbers  were   here,  as  they  were  recalled   to  Adis  Alieba  by  the 

Kiiiiwr-or  on  account  of  some  ditfei-ences  they  had  had  with  the  natives. 

In  Uba  the  illness  which  the  Abyssinians  had  feared  in  the  plain  of 

A<lc>sh('))aT  broke  out  among  the  mules.     1  Iiad  thought  l>efore  that  it 

iiii^ht  1ms  the  tsetse  fly  disease,  but  it  now  Iwcanie  clear  that  it  was  the 

g-liiiulers.    Thisdisea-seseems  to  be  endemic  on  all  the  northern  afHuents 

<»f  f  >ake  Stefanie,  as  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  laic  Captain 

Well  hy,  who  lost  most  of  his  animals  after  piussing  the  same  region,     1 

desceiidiHl  into  the  l)eautiful  valley  of  the  river  Zenti,  covered  with 
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thick  fore.st  and  majfnificetit  palm  trees,  which  separates  Uba  from 
Gofa.     The  Zenti  runs  noithward  into  the  Omo. 

Kvery  day  more  of  iiiv  mules  and  horses  became  afflicted  with  the 
disease,  and  many  of  them  died.  The  representative  of  Dejasmach 
Lainma,  the  governor  of  (iofa,  who  was  at  the  time  in  Adis  Abeba. 
sent  me  native  porters,  who  helped  me  to  carry  the  ba^i^rc  up  the 
mountains  of  Gofa,  which  reatrh  an  altitude  of  about  10,000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Ataplace  call  Gadat,  near  the  capitalJala,  I  stopped  for  two 
weeks,  ami,  in  order  to  master  the  disease,  isolated  the  sick  animal'^ 
and  divided  the  others  into  small  bodies.  After  that  time  1  had  saved 
about  35  out  of  60.  Meanwhile  I  had  sent  my  Abyssinian  headman  with 
a  small  escort  to  Adis  Abeba,  with  orders  to  buy  new  mules  and  horses 
there,  and  to  come  back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Anderacha,  the  cap- 
ital of  Kaffa,  which  I  had  designed  to  be  my  starting  point  for  the 
unknown  land-s  in  the  west.  From  Gofa  to  Kaffa  the  expedition  went 
on  very  slowly,  because  I  was  now  dependent  on  native  porters,  whom 
I  got  by  order  of  the  Abyssinian  governors  from  the  smaller  native 
chiefs,  and  who  had  to  be  changed  when  we  came  into  the  land  of 
another  chief,  which  was  always  after  one  or  two  days'  short  man-fc. 
Crossing  the  rather  bare  valley  of  the  Krgino,  another  affluent  of  the 
Omo,  I  came  to  the  country  of  Doko. 

The  Ulta  and  the  Gofa,  through  whose  countries  I  had  passed,  until 
here  belong  to  the  Wallamo  tribe.  The  Doko  are  typical  Bantu,  and 
seem  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  Gardulla.  The  men  walk  about  abso- 
lutely naked,  the  women  wear  an  apron  made  of  cut  banana  leaver 
They  know  how  to  weave  cotton  stuffs  well,  but  seldom  use  thMO 
themselves.  North  of  Doko  is  the  country  of  Malo,  inhabited  h\  » 
Wallamo  tribe.  Hence,  I  descended  to  the  Omo,  which  I  managed  ti' 
cross  within  two  days,  on  rafts  resting  on  inflated  goatskins.  In  thi' 
region  there  is  not  much  forest  on  the  shores  of  the  river,  as  the  hank- 
consist  of  gigantic  gneiss  blocks.  At  no  place  in  Africa  have  I  seer 
so  many  hippo:^  as  here.  Walking  down  the  banks  I  saw  in  half  k 
hour  more  than  a  hundred  heads  appearing  above  the  surface  of  t^ 
wat^-r.  Every  stony  bank  in  the  river  was  occupied  by  a  family  o' 
these  clumsy  animals.  They  are  not  hunted  here,  and  therefore  tn^ 
at  all  sby. 

North  of  the  river  lies  the  coimtry  of  Kosha.  Kosha  and  the  neigl 
boring  Konta  are  the  only  provinces  I  found  in  Ab3's.«!inia  where  tb- 
slave  trade  is  in  full  swing.  At  the  large  weekly  markets  you  can  see 
besides  cotton,  coffee,  flour,  goats,  and  sheep— children  sold  in  smalU'^ 
large  lots.  It  is  probable  that  this  trade  is  due  to  the  great  famir- 
by  which  these  countries  have  been  stricken  during  the  last  two  • 
three  years,  and  the  children  all  seem  to  be  quite  happy  at  becoming  l' 
property  of  richer  men,  with  whom  they  will  be  better  fe-d.  T 
houses  of  tile  Kosha  chiefs  are  very  interesting.     They  are  lon^  bar 
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Fio.  1 ,— Boat  of  the  Giditscho,  on  Lake  Abava. 


FiQ.  2.— Landscape  in  Garoulla, 
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FiQ.  1,— Market  in  Ooko. 


FiQ.  2.— Omo  Rive.t  Between  Malo  and  Kosha. 
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like  structures,  about  15  feet  high  and  50  to  60  feet  long,  entirely 
covered  in  with  grass.  Here  the  rainy  season  was  ushered  in  by 
terrible  tempests,  and  for  the  next  two  months  we  had  thunderstorms 
nearly  everj-  day.  Near  a  place  called  Dereta  we  passed  the  "  Kella" 
or  gate  of  Kaffa. 

These  south  Ethiopian  kingdoms — Kaffa,  Jimma,tiera,  and  Enarea- 
of  which  we  have  still  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  from  the  journeys 
of  the  Italian  Oecchi  and  the  Frenchmen  d'Abbadie  and  BoiTeli,  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interesting  system  of  fortitication. 
Where  the  countries  are  not  bounded  by  high  mountain  chains,  diffi- 
cult to  cross,  they  are  suiTounded  by  deep  ditches  and  strong  fences, 
which  can  only  be  passed  by  means  of  a  guarded  gate  called  the 
"Kella."  TheAbyssinians,  after  having  taken  these  countries,  retained 
this  system  of  fortitication  and  the  custom  duties  between  the  ditferent 
countries.  The  export  of  slaves  is  absolutely  forbidden,  that  of  cattle 
onlj-  allowed  by  permission  of  the  governor.  The  whole  soutli  of 
Kaffa  is  one  large  forest;  there  is  a  broad  road  leading  from  the  Kella 
to  Anderai'ha,  the  new  capital.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  jwne- 
trat«  the  forest  which  Itorders  the  road  without  using  axes  or  bush 
knives.  Scattered  in  clearings  in  the  forest  are  the  villages  and  coifce 
plantations  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Katicho.  These  are  said  to  l)e  the 
descendents  of  the  old  Ethiopians,  who  were  isolated  when  Mohammed 
(iranye.  Sultan  of  Tajura,  smashed  the  old  Ethiopian  Empire,  in  the 
yeiu-s  1528-43.  It  is  a  fact  that  most  of  the  Kaficho  were  Christians 
when  the  Emperor  Menelik  conquered Kaffa,  about  fiveyears  ago.  AUo 
the  "  Gez,"  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  Abyssians,  was  still  in 
use,  but  the  language  used  by  the  Katicho  of  to-day  ha.s  noaffinity  what- 
ever with  the  modern  Abyssinian.  Kaffa  was  formerly  ruled  bypower- 
ful  independent  kings,  to  whom  also  nearly  all  the  countries  west  of 
the  Omo  were  subject.  The  last  king,  Savo  Teheno,  who  had  sub- 
mitted some  years  ago  to  Menelik,  revolted,  was  defeated  by  the 
Abyssinians,  and  brought  as  prisoner  to  the  old  Abyssinian  capital 
Ankober.  where  he  still  lives.  Kaffa  and  all  the  countries  south  of 
the  Gojeb  and  west  of  the  Omo  were  given  to  Ras  Wolde  Georgis,  one 
of  the  favorites  of  Menelik.  Kaffa  was  formerly  the  principal  coffee- 
pro<iucing  land  in  Africa,  but  when  the  Abyssinians  took  the  country 
many  of  the  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  it  is  now  inferior  in  that 
resp<'ct  to  the  Kingdom  of  Jimma.  The  national  drcssof  the  Katicho 
formerly  consisted  of  long  capes  of  reed,  grass,  or  hemp.  The  men 
vveur  hats  made  of  goat  and  colobus  monkey  skins;  the  women  conical 
hats  of  bast.  These  national  costumes  are  now  seldom  seen  in  Kaffa, 
■\vbere  the  inhabitants  dress  like  the  Abyssinians,  but  they  are  still 
ext'I""*'^^'}'  used  in  the  tributary  land  of  Gimirra,  in  the  west. 

My  headman   reached  Andcracha  ten  days  after  my  arrival,  and 
brought  with  him  some  new  men  and  some  nmles;  but  now  my  most 
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toiTil)!*!  time  l)«gun.  Nearly  all  the  Al>,vs!«iiiiitns,  and  also  my  IS 
Soiiial,  ritnick  and  refuHiKl  to  proceed  to  the  unknown  cotiiitnes 
wostwanl.  where  they  Muid  they  would  all  be  kilted.  They  went  to 
the  Al>ys!4iniati  eltiefn  Hweuring  that  they  had  only  I>een  entpyjed  up  to 
Kaffa.  The  wiiall  Abyssinian  ehiefs  (Ran  Wolde  (ieorpi«  and  his  cliief 
offieials  Mnff  in  Adis  Al>el)a  at  the  time)  Hympathi/od  with  my  men, 
as,  in  spit<^  of  Uie  Kmi>eror's  permi»jion,  they  were  afraid  to  let  n 
Kiirojx^an  jfo  out  of  the  country.  Much  patience,  much  money,  and 
many  promises  were  needed  to  persuade  niy  Somal  and  almiit  half  of 
my  Aliyssinians  to  n>inain  with  me.  As  I  was,  therefore,  in  want  of 
new  men  and  also  new  mules  and  horses,  I  had  to  make  an  excursion 
to  .Timma,  adjoining  Kaffa  on  the  northeast,  and  separated  from  it  Itv 
the  river  (iojeli,  an  atfluent  of  the  Omo.  Approaching  the  Northeni 
Kella  of  Kaffa,  I  found  everywhere  evidences  of  the  last  war  with  the 
AbvHsiiiiann.  Near  the  road  I  saw  strong  fences  and  deep  ditehe-;. 
while  the  forest  was  virtually  honeycombed  with  holas  about  10  to  1:; 
feet  tliH'p,  with  a  iK>inted  stake  in  the  middle  of  each. 

.Timma  is  almost  the  richest  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  inhahitauts  arv 
pure,  well-built  (ialla.  They  are  neafly  all  Mohammeiians,  as  well  *-■ 
their  king.  Aba  .lifar,  a  very  clever  man,  who  at  the  right  time  sub- 
mitted to  Mcnelik,  and  therefore  retained  his  country.  King  .\l« 
Jifar.  who  helped  the  Abyssinians  very  much  in  conqueritigr  Kaffa,  i^ 
now  in  great  favor  with  the  Kmperor.  The  capital  of  .limmais  Jireii, 
the  Hiost  important  market  place  in  Abyssinia.  I  entimatc  that  the 
Thursday  market  in  Jiren  is  visited  by  nearly  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pei-sons.  From  all  the  countries  Ijordering  the  river  Omo.  and 
even  from  Adis  AI>cba,  and  other  lands  in  southern  Kthiopia,  the 
Nagadis  or  Abyssinian  merchant's  meet  in  Jiren  to  sell  their  wares 
All  the  products  of  southern  Ethiopia  arc  sold  there,  in  many  double 
ixiws  of  stalls  al>out  a  third  of  a  mile  long. 

Having  eulisted  20  sti'ong  men  and  Ixmght  some  dozens  of  miiK^ 
and  horses,  I  returned  to  Andei"acha  and  started  thence  in  the  fir-l 
week  of  April,  trimirra,  which  we  reached  first,  is  a  tributary  l*uil 
to  Kaffa;  the  i>eople  seem  to  be  Kaficho,  (Jerhaps  with  a  mixtiiiT'  of 
Nilotic  blood.  Their  old  king,  Chotatu,  and  some  of  his  conipAnion- 
are  nearly  04  feet  high.  They  wear  the  national  dress  of  Kaffn. 
already  described.  The  men  often  wear  necklaces,  with  a  string  of 
Hyrax  teeth  hanging  down  their  chest.  In  Gimirra  is  the  Jast  Abv>- 
sinian  post.  The  people  of  Binesho,  which  we  passed  next,  ar«?  ir- 
friendly  relations  with  the  Abyssinians,  who  will  probably  soon  tak'- 
jKJssession  of  the  country,  the  people  of  Shekho,  which  lies  west  <•'■ 
Binesho,  are  only  another  branch  of  the  Binesho,  but  are  alisolut^h 
independent,  and  the  land  is  often  plundered  by  Abyssinian  nizzias. 

The  Binesho  and  the  Shekho  are  of  the  Bantu  stock,  but  arw,  |»or 
Imps,  the  most  interesting  tribes  I  ever  met.     Their  language  is  bari 
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nnd  Hhai'p  sounding.  Th«ir  Agurca  ure  broiul  and  iniisciilar;  tht>v  lmv<< 
ilitfeR'nt  kinds  of  tattooing  on  the  chest  and  on  the  iratk,  Imt  their 
moiit  intere.sting  tattooing  is  on  the' forohoad,  in  which  they  cut  verti- 
cal slitji,  whieh  given  tliem  the  as|>ect  of  wearing  a  horn.  They  often 
wear  c&pi^ii  made  out  of  grans,  like  those  of  the  Giniirra.  and  also 
lapos  made  of  cut  bark,  and.  to  my  great  astonishment,  I  also  found 
cluthes  woven  of  bark,  similar  to  those  worn  in  Uganda  and  Usoga.  1 
npver  saw  a  woman,  either  in  Shekho  or  in  Hinesho,  probably  because 
they  are  lir.Ht  plai'ed  in  safety  as  the  object  niotit  desired  liy  the  Aby«- 
.'finiann.  1  had  to  be  very  much  on  my  guard  here,  as  the  Sheklio 
were  always  lurking  in  the  bushes,  trying  to  eut  olf  my  men  and  kill 
them  singly.  Once  they  speared  one  of  my  hors<-.s  while  grazing, 
nevertheless  I  succeeded  in  avoiding  any  actual  fighting. 

in  Shekho  I  found  a  large  river  running  westward.  I  l>elieved 
this  river  to  be  the  (ielo,  discovered  near  its  junction  with  the  Ajuba 
liy  the  Italian  Bottego,  an  opinion  which  was  confirmed  afterwards. 
Traveling  l>ecame  very  difficult  here.  The  western  sloijes  of  the  South 
Hlliiopiun  plateau  are  cut  by  many  deep  ravines;  the  roads  therefore 
were  narrow  and  bad,  and  many  of  my  mules  Iwcame  wounded  and 
useless.  As  it  Hows  westward,  the  river  Gelo  is  lined  on  Inith  sides 
by  the  densest  for&st,  1  could  march  only  about  2  or  3  miles  each 
(lay,  and  to  cover  that  distance  the  -men  had  mostly  to  cut  the  way 
with  axes  and  bush  knives  from  morning  till  noon,  after  which  the 
camvan  was  able  to  proceed.  The  inhabitants  of  this  forest  are  the 
Mashango,  who  were  very  seldom  seen,  but  we  oft<'n  found  large 
traps  made  for  hippos  and  water  bucks,  and  loops  made  of  creepers 
for  monkeys  and  other  small  animals  going  to  the  water.  Aln-ady  in 
Gtmirra  1  had  seen,  far  away  to  the  west,  a  long  mountain  chain  run- 
ning from  north  to  south,  called  by  the  (ialla  "Gurafarda" — that  is  to 
siiy,  "  horse'.s  e«r,"  from  a  sharp  double  peak  in  the  middle.  It  took 
more  than  three  weeks  from  GJmirra  to  rejieh  the  point  where  the 
Gelo  pierces  the  mountains,  forming  magniticent  cascades.  Some 
days  after  passing  this  gap,  I  saw  from  a  baml>oo-c<»vered  hill  in  the 
we.st  a  boimdless  bush  and  grass-covered  dead  flat,  the  plain  of  the 
S()l>at  and  the  beginning  of  the  Sudan.  Only  a  few  gi-anite  hills  are 
scattered  over  it.  Ascending  one  of  these,  I  saw,  far  away,  a  large 
laki' — I^ke  Tata— through  which  the  river  Gelo  runs.  Here  we 
futind  the  first  villages  of  the  Jarabo,  or  Anyuak,  who  were  the  first 
true  Nilotic  people  I  met.  They  are  a  division  of  the  great  Shilluk 
tril>e,  which  is  spread  over  the  whole  eastern  Sudan,  and  extends 
southward  to  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Victoria,  The  few  samples  I 
obtjiined  of  their  language  show  that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  that  of  the  Kavirondo  people  on  the  east  shores  of  l^ake  Victoria, 
^fao»w  country  I  passed  on  my  first  African  journey  in  18y-t, 
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Cuptain  Harold,  who  had  given  tis  much  help  in  starting  our  caravan 
from  Zcila  eighteen  months  before.  My  Abyasinians  were  sent  bv 
steamer  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  iioseiies,  in  order  that  they  might  rptum 
thence  to  Adis  Al»eba  by  way  of  Fainaka.  My  thirteen  Sonml  a<i.-oni 
panied  me  to  Cairo,  and  returned  thence  to  Aden.  *  •  *  [Here 
follows  a  review  of  the  purely  scientific  results  of  the  journey,] 
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There  are  three  written  records  of  Japan's  early  history.  The 
est*  of  them  dates  from  the  Iwjfinnin^  of  the  eighth  century  of  the 
ristian  era,  and  deals  with  events  extending  l>ack  for  fourteen  huii- 
fd  years.  The  compilation  of  this  work  was  one  of  the  most 
:raoidinary  feats  ever  undertaken.  The  compiler  had  to  construct 
)  sounds  of  his  own  tongue  by  means  of  ideographs  devised  for 
.nscribiiig  a  foreign  language.  He  had  to  render  Japanese  pho- 
tically  by  using  Chinese  ideographs.  It  was  as  though  a  man 
3uld  set  himself  to  commit  Shakespeare's  plajs  to  writinjr  by  the  aid 
the  cuneiform  characters  of  Babylon,  A  book  composed  in  the 
;e  of  such  difficulties  could  not  convey  a  very  cleai'  idea  of  contem- 
rary  speech  or  thought.  Tlie  same  is  true,  though  in  a  less  degi-ee, 
the  other  two*"  volumes  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  rely  for  knowl- 
ge  of  ancient  Japan. 

It  might  reasonably  be  antici]>ated,  arguing  from  the  analogy  of 
her  nations,  that  sonu^  plain  practical  theory  would  exist  among  the 
.paiieseas  to  their  own  origin;  that  tradition  would  have  supplied 
r  them  a  proud  creed  identifying  their  forefathers  with  some  of  the 
nowned  peoples  of  the  earth,  and  that  if-  the  progenitors  of  the  nini- 
e-witted,  active- IxKlied,  refined,  and  high  spirited  people  now  hid- 
n^  so  earnestly  for  a  place  in  the  comity  of  great  nations  had 
igrated  originally  from  a  land  peopled  by  men  possessing  (]ualities, 
ich  as  they  themselves  have  for  centuries  displayed,  many  annals 
■scriptivc  of  their  primeval  home  would  have  been  handed  down 
iroiigh  the  ages.  There  are  no  such  theories,  no  such  iinnals  no 
ich  traditions. 

u  Keiiriiited.  by  permireion,  from  "Japan,  tie  lliHtory,  Art^,  hmiI  I. 
,il.  I-  (-'hapttr  II.  Publieheil  by  tbe  J.  B.  Millel  Conijwny,  of  IWtou  i 
oi>yri)?lit.  1W1,  by  J.  B.  Millet  Ci>iii[:any. 

b  The  Koji-ki,  or  annaiH  of  ancient  matters. 

c  The  Nihon-gi  (hiatory  of  Japan)  and  the  Koga-Hbu  (aiicitnt  ri.i'orcls). 
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When  tliP  .Iapanps«  first  undertook  lo  explain  their  own  oripin 
in  thf  three  Sooks  s)K>kcn  of  iilxivo.  wo  nnfettered  were  they  by  jteiuiiiii- 
romitiisceni'es  that  they  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  sniM>riial.unil 
ami  derived  theniHclves  from  heaven.  Hcduced  to  its  fumlatiientMl 
outlines,  the  lejjend  they  sot  down  wa-*  that.  In  the  earliest  times,  k 
group  of  Ihetlivine  dwellers  in  the  plainsof  high  heaven  desocnd^Ml  ti>  m 
place  with  a  now  unidentifialile  name,  and  (hen<^e  gmduaUy  pusbint' 
eastward,  estalilished  themselves  in  the  "land  of  sunrise."  giving  tn 
it  a  nu-e  of  nionarchs,  direi^t  scions  of  the  g(Kldess  of  liglit  (Amate 
msu).  Many  things  are  related  alxiut  these  heavensent  folk  who 
peopled  .Tai>aii  hundreds  of  years  I>efore  the  Christian  era.  Tlie.y  an- 
things  that  nuist  be  studie<l  hy  any  one  desiring  to  make  him-ielf 
at-ijuainted  with  the  essence  of  her  indigenous  religion  or  her  pictorial 
and  decorative  art.s,  for  they  thei-e  play  a  pictun'sque  and  prominent 
part.  But  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  sol)er  history.  Passibly  uaay 
l>e  urged  that  nations  whose  ti'aditions  deal  with  a  Mount  .Sinai,  a^l- 
lar  of  cloud  and  tire,  and  an  immatudate  conception,  have  no  right  i" 
ivjcct  everything  aui)ernatunil  in  oriental  annals.  That  snjnTtiiid! 
retort  has,  indeed,  iM'en  made  too  often.  But  l»ehind  it  there  undouU- 
edly  lurks  in  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  educated  and  int4>llig<'nl 
Jaimne.se  a  resolve  not  t*>  scrutinize  these  things  too  closely.  Wheliu-r 
or  not  the  "age  of  the  gods" — knnii  novo — of  which,  as  a  child,  li' 
reads  with  implicit  credence,  and  of  which,  a.s  a  man,  he  recogni/A- 
the  political  uses,  should  lie  openly  relegated  to  the  limlfo  of  Htisurd- 
ities;  whether  the  deities  had  to  take  part  in  an  immodest  dance  in 
order  to  lure  the  offended  -sun  goddess  from  a  cave  to  which  hiT 
brother's  nidene.'is  had  driven  her,  thns  plunging  the  univei-s<>  in  tlark 
ness;  whether  the  god  of  impulse  fought  with  the  god  of  fii-e  on  tin 
shores  of  the  Island  of  Nine  Provinces;  whether  the  procreative  divini 
ties  were  inspired  by  a  bird;  whether  the  germs  of  a  new  civilizatioi 
were  carried  ftcn»ss  the  sea  by  a  prince  Iw'gotten  of  the  sunshine  aiiJ 
bom  in  the  sha|»  of  a  crini.'ion  jewel — those  are  not  problems  tliat 
receive  very  serious  consideration  in  .Tapan.  though  neither  a  ("olen--* 
nor  a  Huxley  has  yet  arisen  to  attack  them  publicly.  Tlu'v  ar- 
riithcr  allegories  from  which  omeiyes  the  ser^'iceable  politicHl  dw 
trine  that  the  Emperors  of  Japan,  l>eing  of  divine  origin,  rule  1" 
divine  right.  It  is  the  .lapanesn  historian's  method,  or  the,  Japane^ 
mythologist's  manner,  of  describing  an  attribute  claimed  until  ven 
recently  hj'  all  occidental  soven'igns.  and  still  assert*^  on  behalf  o' 
some.  As  for  the  foreign  student  of  Japan's  ancient  history,  the- 
weird  mytlis  and  romantic  allegories  have  induced  him  to  dismiss  it  a- 
a  purely  imaginary  product  of  later-day  imagination.  The  trsns^vK 
dental  elements  woven  into  parts  of  the  narrative  discredit  tlio  whot. 
in  his  eyes.  And  his  .scepticism  is  fortilied  by  a  generally -iu-<i'pt.->. 
hypothesis  that  the  events  of  the  thirt^'en  o[)cning  ccuturies  of  thr- 
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story  wcrfi  prpHcrvod  Molrly  l>y  oral  tradition.  The  three  volumes 
whicli  profess  to  U'W  iilxnit  the  ]>rimeviil  creators  of  Japan,  about 
.limnm,  the  first  mortnl  ruler,  and  nlxiut  bis  human  successors  during 
a  dozen  eenturics,  are  supiK»s<'d  to  1m' a  collection  of  previously  unwrit- 
ten n^col lections,  and  it  seems  only  logical  to  doubt  whether  the  oiit- 
liiip.s  (if  liffiires  standing  at  the  end  of  such  a  long  avenue  of  hearsay 
c'lm  Im-  anything  but  imaginary.  Possibly  that  disJwIief  is  too  whole- 
mile;  possibly  it  is  too  murh  to  e(»nelude  thnt  the  Japanese  had  no  kind 
of  writing  prior  to  their  acquisition  of  Chinese  ideographs  in  the  fifth 
ct'Titury  of  the  Christian  em.  But  there  is  little  apparent  hope  that 
the  student  will  ever  be  in  a  ixwition  to  decide  these  (piestions  <'on- 
clusively.  He  must  bts  content  for  the  present  to  regard  the  annals  of 
primeval  Japan  as  an  assembl^e  of  heterogeneous  fragments  f mm  the 
traditions  of  South  Sea  Islanders,  of  Central  Asian  tribes,  of  Manchu- 
riiin  Tartars,  and  of  SilKU'lan  savages,  who  reached  her  shores  at  vari- 
ous epochs,  sometimes  drifted  by  ocean  curif  nts,  sometimes  crossing 
by  ict'-lniilt  bridges,  sometimes  niigniting  by  less  fortuitous  routes. 

What  these  records,  sti-ipju'd  of  all  their  faliulous  features,  have  to 
tell  is  this: 

At  a  remote  date  a  certain  race  of  highly-civilized  men — highly  civ- 
iliatd  by  comparison — arrived  at  the  islands  of  Japan.  Migrating 
from  the  south,  the  adventurers  landed  on  the  southern  island,  Kiu- 
shiu,  and  f<mnd  a  fair  coimti-y  <'overcd  with  luxurious  vegetation  and 
spsii-sely  popuIat*'d  by  savages  living  like  l)easts  of  the  field,  having 
no  organized  system  of  administration  and  incapable  of  offering  per- 
manent ri'sistaneeto  the  suiwrior  weaponsand  discipline  of  the  invaders, 
who  established  thcmsfdves  with  little  difficulty  in  the  newly-found 
land.  But  on  the  main  island  two  races  of  men  very  different  from 
these  savages  had  already  gained  afooting.  One  had  its  headquarters 
in  the  pi-ovincG  of  Izuuio  and  claimed  sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country.  The  other  was  concentrated  in  Yamato.  Neither  of  these 
iiices  k-new  of  the  other's  existence,  I/unioand  Yamato  being  far  apart. 
At  the  out.set  the  iinlnignints  who  had  newly  arrived  in  Kiustuu  imag- 
ined that  they  bad  t<»  deal  with  the  Izumo  folk  oidy.  They  began  by 
s(!wliiig  envoys.  Tlu-  tirst  of  these,  hribe<l  by  the  liiumo  rulers, made 
his  home  in  the  land  he  had  been  sent  t«.spy  out.  The  second  forgot 
his  iluty  in  the  arms  of  an  Izumo  beauty  whose  hair  fell  to  her  ankles. 
The  third  discharged  his  mission  faithfully,  but  was  put  to  death  in 
Iztiruo.  The  sequel  of  this  somewhat  commonplace  series  of  events 
was  war.  Putting  forth  their  full  .strength,  the  southern  iin-aders 
sbatttred  the  power  of  the  Ixumo  court  and  received  its  submission. 
But  they  did  not  tmnsfer  their  own  court  to  the  conquered  province. 
Ignorant  that  Izumo  wa.s  a  mere  fraction  of  the  main  island,  they 
irnugiiied  that  no  more  regions  remained  to  i>e  subjugated.  By  and 
by  they  discovered  their  mistake.     Intelligence  reached thein.that-far       . 
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away  in  th«  northeast  a  race  of  highly -civ  ill  zed  men,  who  had  origi- 
nally come  from  bej'ond  tfie  sea  in  shipM,  were  settled  in  the  province 
of  Yiiniato,  holding  undisputed  sway.  To  the  conquest  of  these  colo- 
nists .nmmu,  who  then  ruled  the  southern  immigrants,  set  out  on  a 
campaign  wliich  lasted  fifteen  years  and  ended,  after  some  fierce  fight- 
ing, in  the  Yamato  ruler's  acknowledging  their  consanguinity  with  the 
invader  and  al>dicating  in  his  favor. 

Wlit'ther  JimniuV  story  be  pui-ely  a  figment  of  later-day  im^ina- 
tiori.  or  H-liethor  it  consists  of  poetically  embellished  facts,  there  cau 
1)0  no  question  about  it-s  interest,  since  it  shows  the  kind  of  hero  tliat 
NubsfHjueiit  generations  were  disposed  to  picture  as  the  founder  of  the 
jsacn'd  dynasty,  the  chief  of  the  Japanese  race.  The  youngest  of  four 
sons,  he  was  nevorthelesa  selected  by  his  "divine"  father  to  succeed 
to  t)l(^  rulorship  of  the  little  colony  of  immigrants  then  settled  in 
Kiushin,  and  his  elder  brothers  obediently  recc^ized  this  right  of 
choice.  He  was  not  then  called  "Jiimnu;"  that  is  his  posthumus 
name.  Sanu,  or  Hike  Hohodemi,  was  his  appellation,  and  he  is  repre- 
.sented  in  the  light  of  a  kind  of  viking.  Learning  of  Yamato  and  its 
rulei's  from  a  traveler  who  visited  Kiushiu,  he  embarked  all  his  avail- 
able forces  in  war  vest^els  and-  set  out  upon  a  tour  of  aggression. 
Creeping  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Kiushiu,  and  finally  entering  the 
Inland  Sea,  the  adventurers  fought  their  way  from  point  to  point, 
landing  soinetiines  to  do  battle  with  native  tribes,  sometimes  to  con- 
struct new  war  junks,  until,  after  fifteen  years  of  fighting  and  wan- 
dering, they  finally  emei^ed  from  the  northern  end  of  the  Inland  Sea 
and  established  thein-seives  in  Yamato,  destined  to  be  thenceforth  the 
imperial  province  of  Japan.  In  this  long  series  of  campaigns  the 
chieftain  lost  his  tliree  brothers.  One  fell  in  fight;  two  threw  them- 
selves into  the  sea  to  calm  a  tempest  tliat  threatened  to  destroy  the 
flotilk.  Such  are  tlie  deaths  tliat  Japanese  in  all  ^fes  liave  regarded 
as  ideal  exits  from  this  mortal  scone — deaths  by  the  sword  and  deaths 
of  loyal  self-sacrifice.  To  the  leader  himself,  after  his  decease,  the 
posthumous  name  of  Jimmu,  or  "the  man  of  divine  bravery,"  was 
given,  typifying  the  honor  that  has  always  attached  to  the  profession 
of  arms  in  Japan.  The  distance  from  this  primitive  viking's  starting 
[Kjint  to  the  place  where  he  established  his  capital  and  consummated 
his  career  of  conquest  can  easily  be  traversed  by  a  modern  steamer  in 
twice  as  many  hours  as  the  number  of  years  devoted  by  Jimmu  and 
his  f<illower8  to  the  task.  That  the  craft  in  which  they  traveled  werv 
of  the  most  inefficient  type  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
viking's  progress  eastward  would  have  been  finally  interrupted  hy  the 
narrow  strip  of  water  dividing  Kiushiu  from  the  main  island  of  Japan 
had  not  a  fisherman  seated  on  a  turtle  eml>oldened  him  to  strike  sea- 
ward. Thenoefiirth  tlio  turtle  assumed  a  loading  place  in  the  mythol 
ogy  of  Japan— the  tyjM'  of  longevity,  the  messenger  Aif  the  marine 
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deity,  who  dwelt  in  the  crystal  depths  of  the  ocean,  his  palace  peopled 
by  lovely  maidens.  The  goddess  of  the  sun  shone  on  Jininin's  enter- 
prise at  times  when  tempest  or  fog  threatened  serious  peril,  and  a  kite, 
circling  overhead,  indicated  the  direction  of  inhabited  district*  wlien 
he  and  his  warriors  had  lost  their  way  among  mountains  and  forests. 

How  much  of  all  this  was  transmitted  hy  tradition,  written  or  oral, 
to  the  compilers  of  Jimmu's  history  in  the  eighth  centnry;  how  nuich 
was  a  mere  reflection  of  national  customs  which  had  then  become 
Nikcred,  and  on  whi<'b  the  political  .scholari^  of  the  time  desired  to  set 
the  seal  of  antique  sanction,  who  shall  determine  f  If  8anu  and  his 
warriors  brought  with  them  the  worship  of  the  sun,  that  would  offer 
an  interesting  inference  as  to  their  origin.  If  the  aid  that  they 
received  from  his  light  was  .suggested  solely  by  the  gratt^f ui  homage 
that  rice  cultivators,  thirteen  centuries  later,  had  learned  to  pay  to  his 
beneficence,  then  the  oldest  written  records  of  Japan  must  be  read  as 
mere  transcripts  of  the  faiths  and  fashions  of  the  era  when  they  were 
compiled,  not  as  genuine  ti-aditions  transmitted  from  pre\'ious  ages. 
But  .such  distinction.s  have  never  been  recognized  by  the  Japanese. 
With  them  these  annals  of  their  race's  beginnings  have  always  com- 
manded as  inviolable  credence  as  the  Testaments  of  Christianity  used 
to  command  in  the  Occident.  From  the  litiiographs  that  eml>ellish 
modem  bank  notes  the  sun  looks  down  on  the  seraidivine  conqueror, 
Jimmu,  and  receives  his  homage.  From  the  grand  cordon  of  an  order 
instituted  by  his  hundred  and  twenty  seventh  sucees.sor  dep«mds  the 
kite  that  guided  him  through  mountain  fastne.sse.s,  and  on  a  thousand 
works  of  art  the  genius  of  the  tortoise  shows  him  the  path  across  tiie 
ocean.  If  these  picturesque  elements  were  added  by  subsequent 
writers  to  the  outlines  of  an  ordinary  armed  invasion  hy  foreign 
adventurers,  the  nation  has  received  them  and  cherishes  them  to  this 
day  as  articles  of  a  sacred  faith. 

The  annals  here  briefly  summarized  reveal  throe  tides  of  more  or 
less  civilized  immigrants  and  a  race  of  semibarbarous  autochthons. 
All  the  learned  researches  of  modern  archteologists  and  ethnologists 
do  not  teach  us  much  more.  It  is  now  known  with  tolerable  certainty 
that  the  so-called  autochthons  were  composed  of  two  swarms  of 
colonists,  both  (5oming  from  Siberia,  though  their  advents  were 
sejMirateil  l»y  a  long  interval. 

The  tii-st,  archaeological  ly  indicated  by  pit  dwellings  and  shell  mounds 
still  extant,  were  the  Koi-o-pok-guru,  or  "cave,  men."  They  are 
believed  to  he  represented  to-day  by  the  inhabitants  of  Saghalien,  the 
Kunles,  and  southern  Kamschatka. 

The  second  wei-e  the  Ainu,  a  flat-faced,  Iwiavy-jawed,  hirsute  people, 
who  complett^ly  drove  out  their  predecessors  and  t<K)k  possession  of 
the  land.  The  Ainu  of  that  ]>i>riod  had  umch  in  common  with  animals. 
Tbcy  burrowed  in  the  ground  for  shelter;  they  recognized  no  distinc- 
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tion  of  sex  in  appai-ol  or  of  consanguinity  in  intercourse;  they  (.-lad 
thciiuwives  in  skins;  ttiey  dnmk  blood;  they  practiced  cannJbalisui; 
they  were  insensible  to  I)enetifei  and  perpetually  resentful  of  injurieR; 
they  resorted  to  siiva}jely  cruel  forms  of  punishment — severing  the 
tendons  of  the  lejfs,  Imiling  the  arms,  slirinjj  off  the  nose,  ete. ;  they 
used  stone  implements,  and,  unceasingly  resisting  thccivilized  immi- 
grants wlio  subsequently  reached  the  islands,  they  were  driven  north- 
ward by  degrees,  and  finally  pushed  across  the  Tsugaru  Strait  into  the 
island  of  YcJto.  That  long  struggle,  and  the  disasters  and  sufferings 
it  entailed,  radically  changed  the  nature  of  the  Ainu.  They  l)eoame 
timid,  gentle,  submissive  folk;  lost  mast  of  the  faculties  essential  to 
survival  in  a  racial  contest,  and  dwindled  to  a  mere  remnant  of  semi- 
savages,  incapable  of  progress,  indifferent  to  impi-ovemeut,  and  pre- 
senting II  moi-e  and  more  vivid  contrast  to  the  energetic,  intelligent, 
and  iimbittous  Japanese. 

But  these  Japanese — who  were  they  originally  1  Whence  did  the 
three  or  more  tides  of  immigration  set  which  ultimately  coalesced  to 
form  the  race  uowstandingattheheadof  Oriental  peoples )  Strangely 
varying  answers  to  this  question  have  been  furnished.  Kampfer  per- 
mmded  himself  that  the  primeval  Ja|>anese  were  a  section  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  Tower  of  Babel.  Hyde-Clarke  identified  them  with  Tumno- 
Afrii-aiis  who  traveled  eastward  through  Egypt,  China,  and  Japan. 
Mudeod  rect^nized  in  them  one  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  Several 
writers  have  regarded  them  as  Malayan  colonists.  Griffin  was  content 
to  think  tliat  they  are  modeiTi  Ainu,  and  recent  scholars  incline  to 
the  lielief  that  they  belonged  to  the  Tartar- Mongolian  stock  of  Central 
Asia.  Something  of  this  divei-sity  of  view  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jajmnese  arc  not  a  pure  race.  They  present  several  easily  distinguish- 
able types,  notably  the  patrician  and  the  plebeian.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  niei-e  coarseness  in  contrast  with  refinement;  of  the  degen- 
eration due  to  toil  and  exposure  as  compared  with  the  improvement 
produced  by  gentle  living  and  mental  culture.  The  representative  of 
the  Japanese  plelw  has  a  conspicuously  dark  skin,  prominent  cheek 
bones,  a  large  mouth,  a  robust  and  heavily  boned  physique,  n  ffat  nose, 
full  straight  eyes,  and  a  receding  forehead.  The  aristocratic  type  is 
synuuetrieally  and  delicately  built;  his  complexion  varies  from  j'ellow 
to  almost  pure  white;  his  eyes  are  narrow,  set  obliquely  to  the  nose; 
the  eyelids  heavy;  the  eyebrows  lofty;  the  mouth  small;  the  face  oval; 
the  nose  &<iuiUne;  the  hand  remarkalily  slender  and  supple. 

Here  are  two  radically  distinct  types.  What  is  more,  they  have 
l)een  distinguished  by  the  Japanese  themselves  ever  since  any  inethtKi 
of  rccoi-diiig  such  distinctions  existed.  For  from  the  time  when  he 
tii'st  l>egan  to  paint  pictures,  the  Japanese  artist  recognized  and  repre- 
sont4>d  only  one  ty))e  of  male  and  female  beauty — namely,  that  dis- 
tinguislied  in  a  marked,  often  an  exaggerated,  degree  by  the  features 
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(■numerated  above  us  belonging  to  the  patrician  clasfl.  There  has  been 
no  evolution  in  this  matter.  The  painter  had  as  clear  a  conception  of 
his  typo  ten  centuries  ago  as  he  has  to-day-  Nothing  seems  more  nat- 
ural than  the  supposition  that  this  higher  type  represents  the  finally 
dominant  rat-e  of  immigrants;  the  lower,  their  less  civilized  opponents. 
Tiie  theory  which  seems  to  tit  the  facts  best  is  that  the  .TaimneMe  are 
fomiK>unde<l  of  elements  from  Central  and  Southern  Asia,  and  that 
they  i-eceived  their  patrician  type  from  the  former,  their  plebeian 
from  the  latter.  The  Asiatic  t^lonists  arrived  via  Korea.*  But  they 
were  neither  Koreans  nor  Chinese.  That  seems  certain,  though  the 
evidence  which  proves  it  can  not  be  detailed  here.  Chinese  and 
Koreans  <:«uie  from  time  to  time  in  later  ages;  came  occasionally  in 
great  nunihers,  and  were  al»sorl»cd  into  the  Japanese  race,  leaving  on 
it  some  faint  traces  of  the  amalgamation.  But  the  original  colonists 
did  not  set  out  from  eitlier  China  or  Korea.  Their  birthplace  was 
somewhere  in  the  north  of  Central  Asia.  As  for  the  South-Asian 
immigrants,  they  were  drifted  to  Japan  by  a  strange  current  called 
the  "Black  Tide"  (A"i»/j-j(/(/»/v)),  which  sweeps  northward  from  the 
Philippines,  and  bending  thenee  toward  the  east,  touches  the  promon- 
tory of  Kti  and  Yamato  lieforo  shaping  its  course  permanently  away 
from  the  main  island  of  Japan.  It  is  true  that  in  the  chronologii«l 
order  suggested  by  early  history  the  southern  (■olonists  succeeded  the 
northern  and  are  supposed  to  have  gained  the  mastery;  whereas  among 
the  Japanese,  us  wc  now  see  them,  the  supremacy  of  the  northern 
tvi)e  appears  to  have  been  established  for  ages.  That  may  be 
explained,  however,  by  an  easy  hypothesis — namely,  that  although 
the  on,set  of  the  impetuous  southerns  proved  at  lii-st  irresistible,  they 
idtimately  coalesced  with  the  trilK's  they  had  conqueied,  and  in  the 
end  the  principle  of  natural  selection  replaced  the  vanquished  on  their 
proper  plane  of  eminence.  But  this  distinction,  it  must  Iw  observed, 
is  one  of  ontwai-d  form  i-aUier  tiian  of  moral  attributes.  Neither 
history  nor  observation  furnishes  any  reason  for  asserting  that  the 
so-called  "aristocnitic,"  or  Mongoloid,  cast  of  features  a(;eompanies  a 
fuller  endowment  of  either  physical  or  mental  qualities  than  the  vul- 
gar, or  Malayan,  cast.  Numerically  the  patrician  typo  constitutes 
only  a  umall  fraction  of  the  nation,  and  seem.s  to  have  been  lacking  in 
n  luiijority  of  the  coiuitry'u  past  leaders,  as  it  is  certainly  lacking  in  a 
majority  of  her  present  publicists,  and  even  in  the  very  creme  dc  la 
(■rcmo  of  society.  The  male  of  the  upiKsr  classes  is  not  generally  an 
iittractive  pi-oduct  of  nature.  He  has  neither  commanding  stature, 
lelinement  of  features,  nor  weight  of  muscle.  On  the  other  hand, 
iiiiioiig  the  hil>oring  populations,  and  especially  among  the  se.aside 
folk,  numbers  of  jnen  are  foiind  who.  though  below  the  average 
Auglo-SaxoD  or  Teuton  in  bulk,  are  cast  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical 
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mold  and  suggest  great  possibilities  of  muscular  effort  and  endurance. 
In  short,  though  the  aristocratic  type  has  survived,  and  though  its 
superior  beauty  is  universally  recognized,  it  has  not  impressed  itself 
completely  on  the  nation,  and  there  is  no  (Ufficulty  in  conceiving  that 
its  representatives  went  down  before  the  first  rush  of  the  southern 
invaders,  but  subsequently,  by  tenacity  of  resistance  and  by  fortitude 
utider  suffering,  recovered  from  a  shock  which  would  have  erushwl  a 
lower  grade  of  humanity. 

Histories  that  describe  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people  have 
been  rare  in  all  ages.  The  compilers  of  Japan's  first  annals,  in  the 
eighth  <^entury,  paid  little  attention  to  this  part  of  their  task.  Were 
it  necessary  to  rely  on  their  narrative  solely  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
primeval  Japanese,  the  student  would  be  me^ferly  informed.  But 
archieology  c^mes  to  bis  assistance.  It  raises  these  men  of  old  from 
their  graves,  and  reveals  many  particulars  of  their  civilization  which 
could  never  have  been  divined  from  the  written  records  alone. 

The  ancient  Japanese— not  the  Koro-pok-guru  or  the  Ainu,  but  the 
ancestors  of  the  Japanese  proper — buried  their  dead  first  in  barrows 
and  afterwards  in  dolmens.  The  barrow  was  merely  a  mound  of  earth 
heaped  over  the  remains,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese.  The  dol- 
men was  a  stone  chamber.  It  liad  walls  constructed  with  blocks  of 
stone,  genei-ally  unhewn  and  rudely  laid,  but  sometimes  hewn  and 
carefully  fitted;  its  roof  consisted  of  huge  and  ponderous  slalts.  It 
varied  in  form — sometime.s  taking  the  shape  of  a  long  gallery  only. 
sometimes  of  a  gallery  and  a  chamber,  and  sometimes  of  a  gallery  and 
two  chamliers.  Over  it  was  built  a  mound  of  earth  which  occasioually 
assumed  enormous  dimensions,  covering  a  space  of  70  or  80  acres, 
rising  to  a  height  of  as  many  feet,  and  requiring  the  labor  of  thousands 
of  workmen.  The  builders  of  the  barrows  were  in  the  bronze  age  of 
civilization,  the  constructors  of  the  dolmens  in  the  iron  age.  In  the 
barrows  arc  found  weapons  and  implements  of  bronze  and  vessels  of 
hand-made  pottery;  in  th6  dolmens,  weapons  and  implements  of  iron 
and  vessels  of  wheel-turned  pottery.  There  is  an  absolute  line  of 
division.  No  iron  weapon  nor  any  machine-made  pottery  occui-s  in  a 
barrow,  no  bronze  weapon  nor  any  hand-made  pottery  in  a  dolmen. 
Are  the  barrow  builders  and  the  dolmen  constructors  to  be  regarded 
as  distinct  races  or  as  men  of  the  same  race  at  different  stJ^r***  <*f  its 
civiliKatioii  i  Harrow  and  dolmen  bear  common  testimony*  to  the  faot 
that  )>eforc  the  ancestors  of  the  Japanese  nation  crossed  the  sea  to 
their  inland  home  they  liad  already  emerged  from  the  stone  age.  for 
neither  in  harrow  nor  in  dolmen  have  stone  weapons  or  implements  been 
found,  though  these  abound  in  the  shell  heaps  and  kitchen  middens  that 
constitute  the  relics  of  the  Koro-pok-guru  and  the  Ainu.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  barrow  and  dolmen  introduce  their  explorer  to  people^ 
who  stood  on  different  planes  of  industrial  development. 
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The  progro.ss  of  civilization  its  always  gradual.  A  nation  does  not 
pa»s.  in  one  stride,  from  burial  in  rude  tumuli  to  ncpulture  in  highly 
Mpecialiiied  formis  of  Mtone  vaults,  nor  yet  from  a  bronze  age  to  an 
iron.  It  ia  therefore  evident  that  the  evolution  of  dolmen  from  Iwr- 
row  did  not  take  place  within  Japan.  The  dolmen  constructor  must 
huve  completely  emerged  from  the  bronze  age  and  abandoned  the 
fn.s]uon  of  barrow  burial  before  he  reached  Japan.  OtherwiNe  search 
would  certainly  disclose  some  transitional  form  between  the  barrow 
and  the  dolmen,  and  some  iron  implements  would  occur  in  the  bar- 
rows or  bronze  weapons  in  the  dolmens.  If,  then,  the  barrow  builder 
and  the  dolmen  constructor  were  racially  identical,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  lutter  succeeded  the  former  by  a  long  interval  in  the 
order  of  immigration  and  brought  with  him  a  greatly  improved  type 
of  civilization  evolved  in  the  country  of  his  origin. 

The  reader  will  be  naturally  disposed  to  anticipate  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  the  doUuens  and  the  barrows  furnishes  some 
aid  in  solving  thLs  problem.  But  though  the  exceptional  number 
found  on  the  coasts  opposite  to  Korea  tend.s  to  support  the  theory  that 
the  stream  of  Mongoloid  immigration  came  chiefly  from  the  Korean 
Peninsula  via  the  island  of  Tsus^iima,  there  is  not  any  local  differenti- 
ation of  one  kind  of  sepulture  from  the  other,  and,  for  the  rest,  the 
grouping  of  the  dolmen.^  supplies  no  information  except  that  their 
builders  occupied  the  ti-actof  country  from  the  shores  opposite  Korea 
on  the  west  to  Musashi  and  the  south  of  Shimotsuke  on  the  east,  and 
did  not  penetrate  to  the  extreme  northeast  or  to  the  ivgions  of  nioun- 
tiiin  and  forest  in  the  interior. 

Here  another  point  suggests  itself.  If  the  fashion  of  the  Japanese 
dolmen  was  introduced  from  abroad,  evidences  of  its  prototype  should 
Murvivo.  on  the  adjacent  continent  of  Asia.  If  the  numerous  dolmens 
found  on  the  coasts  of  Kiuxhiu  and  Isumo  facing  Korea  are  to  be  taken 
as  indications  that  their  constructors  emigrated  originally  from  the 
Korean  Peninsula,  then  Korea  also  should  contain  similar  dolmens,  and 
if  an  ethnological  connection  existed  between  Japan  and  ('liina  in  pre- 
hi.storic  days,  China,  too,  should  have  dolmens.  But  no  dolmens  have 
hitherto  been  found  in  China,  and  the  dolmens  of  Korea  differ  radi- 
cally from  those  of  Japan,  being  "merely  cists  with  megalithic  cap- 
stones" {(lowland).  It  has  been  shown,  further,  that  dolmens  similar 
to  those  of  Japan  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  continental  Asia 
eastward  of  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that  western  PZurope 
alone  offers  exactly  analogous  types.  In  short,  from  an  ethnological 
point  of  view,  the  dolmens  of  Japan  are  as  perplexing  as  the  dolmens 
of  Eiiroi>e,  and  the  prospect  of  solving  the  riddle  seems  to  be  equally 
remote  in  Iioth  cases.  AH  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that  the  dolmens 
offer  strong  corroborative  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Japanese  his- 
toricjil  narrative  which  represents  Jimnui  as  the  leader  of  the  la^t  and 
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most  highly  GJvilizi?d  among  tli«  bands  of  colonists  constituting  the 
anci'stoi-a  of  the  ptvsent  .Japanese  raoe.  Thus  the  "  divine  warrior," 
after  having  U-en  toiuporarily  erased  from  the  tablets  of  history  by 
the  modern  sceptic  of  the  West,  is  projected  upmn  them  once  more 
from  the  newly  opened  graves  of  the  primeval  Japanese.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  an.artthmetii-al  difficulty.  It  has  l>een  supposed  that  the 
dolmens  do  not  date  from  a  period  more  remote  than  the  third  century 
Ixifore  Christ,  whereas  Jiiiimu*ti  invasion  is  assigned  to  the  seventh. 
But  no  great  effort  of  imagination  is  re<iuired  to  effect  a  compromLse 
between  the  uncertain  (chronology  of  the  Japanese  annals  and  the 
tonbitive  estimates  of  modern  archeologists. 

Sonic  of  the  huriiil  customs  revealed  by  these  ancient  tombs  resem- 
ble the  habits  of  the  Scythians  as  described  by  Herodotus.  The  Japa- 
nese did  not,  it  is  true,  lay  the  corpse  of  a  chieftain  between  sheets  of 
gold,  nor  did  they  inter  his  favorite  wife  with  similar  pomp  i»  an 
adjoiningchamber;butthey  did  deposit  with  him  his  weapons,  hisoma- 
mcnts,  and  the  trappings  of  his  war  horse,  and  in  remote  times  they 
followed  the  twirbarous  rule  of  burying  alive,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Ills  sepulcher,  his  personal  attendants,  male  and  female,  and 
prolwihly  also  his  steed.  To  the  abrogation  of  that  cruel  rule  is  duo 
much  information  al>oiit  the  garments  worn  in  early  epochs,  for  in  the 
ctsntnry  tnmiediatcly  preceding  the  Christian  era  a  kind-hcart«l 
emi)cror  decided  that  chiy  figures  should  l»  substituted  for  human 
victims,  imd  these  figures,  IxMng  modeled,  however  roughly,  in  tiie 
guise  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  time,  tell  what  kind  of  costumes 
wei-e  worn  and  wlmt  was  the  manner  of  wearing  them.  Collecting  alt 
the  available  evidence,  the  story  sliapes  itself  into  this: 

Prior  to  the  thinl.  or  perhaps  the  fourth  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  when  the  dead  were  interred  in  barrows,  not  dolmens,  the 
Japanese,  though  they  stood  on  a  plane  considerably  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  Asiatic  civiliKation,  did  not  yet  understand  the  forging  of 
iron  or  the  use  of  the  potter's  wheel.  They  were  still  in  the  bronxe 
age,  and  their  weapons— swords,  halberds,  and  arrowheads — were 
made  of  that  metid.  Concerning  the  fashion  of  their  garments  not 
much  is  known,  but  they  used  for  purpose  of  personal  adomnientn, 
<)uaintly  shai)ed  objects  of  jasper,  rock  crystal,  steatite,  and  other 
stoneji.  Then,  owing  probably  to  the  advent  of  a  second  wave  of 
immigration  from  the  continent,  the  civilization  of  the  nation  was  sud- 
denly raised,  and  the  country  passed  at  once  from  the  bronze  to  the 
iriHi  ago,  with n  corics]K>nding  development  of  industrial  capat'ity  in 
other  directions,  and  with  a  novel  method  of  sepulture  having  no 
exact  prototype  except  in  western  Kui-ope.  The  newcomers  seem  to 
havclH'cn,  not  a  nice  distinct  from  their  predecessors,  but  a  second  out- 
growtli  of  colonists  from  the  same  parent  stem.  Whei-e  that  stem  ha<l 
its  rooks  there  is  no  < '  i,  but  it  is  evident  that,  duruig  the 
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int4>rval  fietwcpii  the  first  and  the  second  migmt'iuiis,  tin- mother  i-omi  try 
hud  fur  excelh'd  \t»  colony  in  iiitttRnal  rivilizatioii,  so  that,  with  tht? 
advpiit  of  tho  second  twnd  of  waiidercrs.  the  (wndition  of  the  JiipKiiesi^ 
unrferwent  niurked  i^hanfr*"-  They  laid  aside  their  hronze  weapons  and 
iH'gtm  to  use  iron  swordsand  spears,  and  iron-tipped  arrows.  A  warrior 
wirriod  one  sword  and,  perhaps,  a  datfger.  The  swoixl  had  a  blade  wliich 
viiried  from  2i  feet  to  over  3  feet  in  length.  These  were  not  tlie 
iiirvod  neaiwus  with  eurionsly  modeled  faces  am!  wonderful  trench- 
aricy  whieh  Ixteame  so  celebratj>d  in  later  timers.  Straight,  one-i'dged 
sivords.  formidable  enough,  Itut  wmsideralily  inferior  to  the  udndnibh' 
kalana  of  medieval  and  modern  eras,  they  were  «lieathcd  in  wooden 
scabbards,  having  l>ands  and  hoops  of  copi>er,  silver,  <ir  iron,  by  means 
of  whieh  the  weapon  was  suspended  fi-oui  the  giitlle.  The  guaitls 
were  of  iron,  copper,  or  bi-onze.  often  coated  with  gold,  and  always 
having  holes  cut  in  them  to  render  them  lighter.  Wood  was  the 
material  used  for  hilt  an  well  as  for  ncabbard,  but  genemlly  in  the 
former  case  and  sometimes  in  the  ]att<!r  a  thin  sheet  of  copper  with 
gi>ld  plating  enveloped  the  wood.  Double  iiarlw  characterized  the 
urrowhetul.  and  as  these  projected  al>out  +  inches  l>eyoiid  the  shaft,  a 
Ik)w  of  greflt  strength  must  have  bei-n  used,  though  of  only  medium 
length.  Annor  dw.s  not  seem  to  have  been  generally  worn,  or  to 
have  -served  for  covering  any  part  of  the  body,  except  the  head  and 
the  breast.  It  was  of  iron,  and  it  took  the  shape  of  thin  liands  of 
metid,  riveted  togetlier  for  casi]ue  and  cuiiuss.  Neither  biussarl, 
vis<ir,  nor  greaves  have  been  found  in  any  dolmen,  and  though  sole- 
rets  of  i-opjier  are  among  the  oJ)jects  exhumed,  they  appear  to  have 
been  mther  ornamenbtl  than  defensive.  As  to  shields,  nothing  is 
known.  No  trace  of  them  has  la-en  found,  and  it  seems  a  reasonable 
inference  that  they  were  not  used.  Horses  evidently  played  an  imix>r- 
tiint  part  in  the  li\es  of  the  seeond  batch  of  immigrants,  for  liorse 
furniture  constantly  appears  among  tlie  objects  found  in  dolmens. 
The  bit  is  almost  identical  with  the  common  ".snaffle"  of  the  Occident. 
Made  of  inm,  it  has  siderings  or  cheek  pieces  of  the  same  metal,  elab- 
orately shaped  and  often  sheeted  with  gilded  copper.  The  saddle  was 
of  wood,  leaked  iMifore  and  behind  and  braced  with  metal  bands,  and 
numerous  ornaniontM  of  repoussi^  iron  covered  with  sheets  of  gilt  or 
silvered  copper  were  attached  to  the  trappings.  Among  these  orna- 
ments a  peculiar  form  of  \k\\  is  present,  an  oblate  hollow  sphere,  hav- 
ing a  long  slit  in  its  shell  and  containing  a  loase  metal  pellet.  Stirrufts 
ure  wldom  found  in  the  dolmens,  and  the  rare  .speci»ren.s  hitherto 
exlmmed  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  large,  heavy,  shoe-shajied  affairs 
of  lat«r  ages,  but  are  rather  of  the  Occidental  tyjw. 

The  costume  of  these  ancient  Japiuiese  had  little  in  common  with 
t hut  of  their  modern  descendantif.  They  wore  an  upper  garment  of 
woven  stall  fa.-ihioned  after  the  nmnner  of  a  loosely  fitting  tunic,  and  . 
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confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  thej  had  loose  trousers  rewhing 
nearly  to  the  feet.  For  ornaments  they  used  necklaces  of  l>ead.s  or  of 
rings^silver,  stone,  or  glass;  finger  rings,  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold, 
sometimes  of  copper,  bronze,  or  iron,  plated  with  one  of  the  precious 
metals;  ring-shaped  buttons;  metal  armlets;  bands  or  plates  of  gilt 
cop[)er,  which  were  attached  to  the  tunic;  earrings  of  gold,  and  tiaras. 
Not  one  item  in  this  catalogue,  the  tiara  excepted,  appears  among  the 
garments  or  personal  ornaments  of  the  Japanese  since  their  history 
and  habits  began  to  be  known  to  the  outer  world.  No  nation  has 
undergone  a  more  radical  cliange  of  taste  in  the  matter  of  habiliments 
and  adornments.  Theearring,  the  necklace,  the  linger  ring,  the  brace- 
let, and  the  band  or  plate  of  metal  attached  to  the  tunic— all  these 
pas.sed  completely  out  of  vogue  so  long  ago  that,  without  the  evidence 
of  the  contents  of  the  dolmen,  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  such  things  in  Japan.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  the  people's  habits  in  medieval  or  modern  times  is  that, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  pins  and  fillets  for  the  hair,  tbey  eschew 
every  cla.«3  of  personal  ornament.  Yet  the  dolmens  indicate  that  per- 
sona! adornments  were  abundantly,  if  not  profusely,  employed  by-  tbp 
ancestors  of  these  same  Japanese  in  prehistoric  days.  Indeed,  the 
only  features  conmion  to  the  fashions  of  the  Japanese  as  they  are  now 
known  and  the  Japanese  as  their  sepulchers  reveal  them  are  the  rich 
decoration  of  the  sword  hilt  and  scabbard  and  of  the  war  horse's 
trappings. 

As  to  the  food  of  these  early  people,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
tish,  flesh,  and  cereals.  They  used  wine  of  some  kind,  though  of  it-; 
nature  there  is  no  knowledge,  and  their  household  utensils  were  of 
pottery,  graceful  in  outline,  but  unglazed  and  archaically'  decorated. 
Whether  or  not  they  possessed  cattle  there  is  no  evidence,  nor  yet  is 
it  known  what  means  they  employed  to  pioduce  fire,  though  the  tire 
drill  appears  to  be  the  most  probable. 

That  they  believed  in  a  future  state  is  evident,  since  they  buried 
with  the  dead  whatever  implements  and  weapons  might  be  necessary 
in  the  life  beyond  the  grave;  that  ancestral  woi'ship  constitutwi  an 
important  part  of  their  i-eligious  cult  is  proved  by  the  ofl'erings  period- 
ically made  at  the  tombs  of  the  decea,sed;  and  that  idolatry  was  not 
practised  or  superstition  largely  prevalent  may  be  deduced  from  the 
complete  absence  of  charms  or  amulets  among  the  remains  found  in 
their  sepulchers. 
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THE  KOREAN  LANGUAGE.- 

By  HOHBR   B.    HlTLBBRT. 

The  Korean  language  belongs  to  that  widely  disseminated  family  to 
which  the  t«rm  Turanian  has  sometimeis  been  applied.  This  term  in 
sufficiently  indefinite  to  mat^^h  the  subject,  for  ticholarship  has  not  yet 
determined  with  any  degree  of  exactitude  the  limits  of  its  dispersion. 
At  its  widest  reach  it  includes  Turkish,  Hungarian,  Basque.  Lappish, 
Finnish,  Oulgour,  Ostiak,  Samoiycd,  Mordwm,  Manchu,  Mongol  (and 
other  Tartar  and  Siberian  dialects),  Japanese,  Korean,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
t'anarese,  Malayalam  (and  the  other  Dravidian  dialects),  Malay  and  a 
great  number  of  the  Polynesian  and  Australasian  dialects  reaching 
north  along  the  coast  of  Asia  through  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Formosa  and  south  and  east  into  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and 
Australia. 

The  main  point  which  differentiates  this  whole  family  of  languages 
from  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  stocks  is  the  agglutinative  principle, 
whereby  declension  and  conjugation  arc  effected  l»y  the  addition  of 
positions  and  sufSxes  and  not  by  a  moditication  of  the  stem.  In  all 
these  different  languages  the  stem  of  a  word  remains  as  a  rule  intact 
through  every  fonnof  grammatical  manipulation.  That  Koi-ean  V)eIongs 
to  this  family  of  languages  is  seen  in  its  strictly  agglutinative  char- 
acter. There  has  been  absolutely  no  deviation  from  this  principle. 
There  are  no  exceptions.  Any  typical  Korean  verb  can  be  conjugated 
through  its  one  thousand  different  forms  without  finding  the  least 
change  in  the  stem.  A  comparison  of  Korean  with  Manchu  discloses 
at  once  a  family  likeness  and  at  the  same  time  a  comparison  of  Korean 
with  any  one  of  the  Dravidian  dialects  discloses  a  still  closer  kinship. 
It  is  tin  interesting  fact  that  not  one  of  the  Chinese  dialects  possesses 
any  of  the  distinctive  features  of  this  Turanian  family.  There  is  more 
similarity  between  Chinese  and  English  than  between  Chinese  and  any 
on<^  of  the  Turanian  languages.  In  other  words,  China  has  been  even 
more  thoroughly  isolated  Imguisticaliy  than  she  has  socially;  and  the 

"  Reiirinteil  fnmi  The  Korea  Review,  Seoul,  Korea,  Homer  B.  Hull)ert,  <^itor. 
Vol.  J,  1901,  pp.  433-440. 
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evidence  gow  to  prove  that  at  some  period  enormously  remote,  after 
the  orijrinal  Chinese  had  effected  an  cntrnnee  to  tlie  mighty  aniplii- 
theater  l>etween  the  Central  Asian  mountains  on  tiie  one  hand  and  the 
Pacific  on  the  other,  they  were  surrounded  by  a  sul>sec|uent  race  who 
impinged  upon  them  at  every  point  and  conquered  them  not  once  or 
twice,  hut  who  never  succeeded  in  leaving  a  ningle  trace  uixin  her 
unique  and  primitive  lan^imge.  This  surrounding  family  was  the 
Tumnian.  and  Korean  forms  one  link  in  the  chain.  Korean  IxMrs 
almost  precisely  the  aame  relation  to  Chinese  that  English  dtK's  to 
Latin.  English  has  retained  its  own  distinct  grammatical  structure 
while  drawing  an  immense  niiraber  of  words  from  the  roninnce  diakvu 
for  the  purjKJses  of  emiielltshment  and  precision.  The  same  hohl> 
true  of  Korean.  She  has  never  surrendered  a  single  point  to  C'liine-M- 
gmnunar,  and  yet  has  Iwrrowed  eagerly  froui  the  Chinese  glossary  a.-^ 
convenience  or  necessity  has  required.  Chinese  is  the  I^atin  of  the 
Far  I-Last,  for  just  as  Rome,  thi-ough  her  higher  civilization,  lent  thou- 
sands of  words  to  the  semisavi^es  hovering  along  her  Iwrders,  >■■ 
China  has  furnished  all  the  surrounding  peoples  with  their  scieiititii-. 
legal,  philosophical,  and  religious  terminology.  The  development  of 
Chinese  grammar  was  early  checked  hy  the  influence  of  the  ideograph, 
and  so  she  has  .never  had  anything  to  lend  her  neighlmi-s  in  the  way 
of  grammatical  inflection. 

The  grammars  of  Korea  and  .lapan  are  pi-actically  identical;  awl 
yet,  strange  to  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  (hey  have  tiotli 
bon-owed  froinCliina  their  glossaries  ai*emarvelously  dissimilar.  Thi> 
forms  one  of  the  most  obscure  philological  problems  of  the  Far  l-^^si. 
The  identity  in  grammatical  structure,  however,  stamps  them  us  sister 
languages. 

The  study  of  Koi'ean  grammar  is  rendered  interesting  by  tlie  fact 
that  in  the  surrounding  of  China  by  Turanian  peoples,  Korea  was  th'' 
place  whei'c  the  two  surrounding  branches  met  and  complotiMl  tht^  cir- 
cuit. Northern  Korea  was  settled  from  the  north  by  Turanian  [M'oplc. 
Southern  Korea  was  settled  from  the  south  by  Turanian  people.  Il 
was  not  until  193  b.  c,  that  each  became  definitely  aware  of  the  pn—- 
encc  of  the  other.  At  first  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  relation 
ship,  but  the  fact  that  when  in  690  A.  D.  the  southern  kingdoni  of 
Sil-hi  assumed  control  of  the  whole  peninsula  there  remained  no  smh 
line  of  social  cleavage  as  that  which  obtained  between  the  English  »ii-i 
the  Norman  after  l('ti6,  shows  that  an  intrinsic  similarity  of  language 
and  of  racial  aptitude  quickly  closed  the  breach  and  made  Kon'a  the 
unit  that  she  is  to-day. 

Korean  is  an  agglutinative,  polysyllabic  language  whose  develop- 
ment is  marvelonsly  complete  and  at  the  same  time  marvelously  syni- 
metrical.  We  find  no  such  long  list  of  exceptions  as  that  which 
entangles  in  its  w  '  of  the  Indo-European  languaf(^>s.      In 
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Korean  as  in  most  of  the  Turanian  languages  the  idea  of  gender  is  very 
imperfectly  developed,  which  argues  perhaps  a  lack  of  imagination. 
The  ideas  of  person  and  iiunilwr  are  largely  left  to  the  context  for 
determination,  hut  in  the  matter  of  logical  seqnencc  the  Korean  verh 
i<  carried  to  the  extreme  of  development. 

The  Korean's  keen  sense  of  social  distinctionK  has  given  rise  to  a 
(.•omplete  system  of  honorifics,  whose  proper  use  is  essential  to  a 
nttional  use  of  the  language.  And  yet  numerous  as  these  may  lie  thei  r 
ufe  is  so  regulated  by  unwritten  law  and  there  are  so  few  exceptions 
th»t  they  are  far  easier  to  master  than  the  personal  terminations  of 
Indo-European  verbs.  The  gnimmatioal  superiority  of  Korean  over 
many  of  the  western  languages  is  that  while  in  the  latter  differences 
of  gender,  number,  and  person,  which  would  usually  be  perfectly  clear 
from  the  context,  are  carefully  noted,  in  the  Korean  these  are  left  to 
the  speaker's  and  the  hearers  perspicacity  and  attention  is  concentrated 
upon  a  terse  and  luminous  collocation  of  ideas;  which  is  often  secured  - 
in  the  west  only  by  a  tedious  circundocution. 

The  genius  of  the  language  has  led  the  Korean  to  express  every  pos- 
siitle  verbal  relation  by  a  separate  modal  form.  The  extent  to  which 
this  ha-s  been  carried  can  be  shown  only  l)y  illustration.  Ilesides 
having  simple  forms  to  express  the  different  tenses  and  the  different 
modes,  indicative,  potential,  conditional,  imperative,  infinitive,  it  has 
simple  forms  to  express  all  tho,se  more  delicate  verlml  relations  which 
in  English  require  a  circumlocution  or  the  u-se  of  various  adverlis. 
For  instance,  the  Korean  has  a  special  mode  to  express  necessity,  con- 
tingency, -surprise,  reproof,  antithesis,  conjunction,  temporal  sequence, 
logical  sequence,  interruption,  duration  of  time,  limit  of  time,  acqui- 
escence, expostulation,  interrogation,  promise,  exhortation,  impreca- 
tion, desire,  doulit.  hypothesis,  satisfaction,  propriety,  concession, 
intention,  decision,  probability,  possibility,  prohibition,  simultaneity, 
continuity,  repetition,  infrequency,  hearsay,  i^ncy,  contempt,  ability, 
jind  many  other  relations.  Each  one  of  these  ideas  can  l»e  expressed 
in  connection  with  any  active  verb  by  the  simple  addition  of  one  or 
more  inseparalile  suffixes.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  these  suffixes 
arc  monosyllables. 

To  illustrate  the  delicate  shades  of  thought  tiiat  can  be  expres,sed  by 
tlie  addition  of  a  suffix,  let  us  take  the  English  expression  "1  was 

going  along  the  road,  when  suddenly 1"    This,  without  anything 

more,  implies  tliat  the  act  of  going  was  interrupted  by  some  unfore- 
.•-eon  circum.stance.  This  would  l>e  expressed  in  Korean  i>y  throe 
little  woi-ds  na-ga="I,''  kil-e="along  the  road,"  ka-ta-ga  —  "' was 
g-oing.  when  suddenly ."  Tlie  stem  of  the  verb  is  ka  and  the  sud- 
den interruption  of  the  action  is  expi-essed  by  the  ending  ta-ga;  and, 
«'hat  is  more,  this  ending  has  absolutely  no  other  use.     It  is  reserved 
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solely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  succinctly  this  shade  of  thought. 
The  little  word  kal-ka  of  which  ka  is  the  atem,  meaning  "go,"' con- 
tains all  the  meaning  that  we  put  into  the  words  "I  wonder  now 
whether  he  will  really  go  or  not,"  Someone  asks  you  if  you  are  going, 
and  all  you  need  to  say  is  "ka-na"  to  express  the  complete  idea  of 
"  What  in  the  world  would  I  he  going  fori     Absurd!'' 

Another  thing  which  differentiates  Korean  from  the  languages  of 
the  west  is  the  wide  difference  between  book  language  and  spoken 
language.  Many  of  the  grammatical  forms  are  the  same  in  both,  but 
liesides  these  there  is  a  full  set  of  grammatical  endings  used  in  books 
only  while  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  endings  in  the  vernacular 
that  could  never  be  put  in  print.  The  result  is  very  unfortunate,  for 
of  necessity  no  conversation  can>l)e  written  down  verbatim.  It  must 
all  be  changed  into  indirect  discourse,  and  the  vernacular  endings 
must  largely  be  changed  to  the  book  endings.  This  must  not  be 
charged  up  against  the  Korean,  for  it  caine  in  with  the  Chinese,  and 
is  but  one  of  the  thousand  ways  in  which  their  overpowering  influ- 
ence, in  spite  of  all  it  has  done  for  Korea,  has  stunted  her  intellectual 
development.  We  wonld  not  imply  that  these  literary  endings  are 
borrowed  from  the  Chinese,  for  such  is  rarely  the  case;  but  as  Korea 
has  little  litemture  except  such  as  has  grown  up  beneath  the  wing  of 
China,  it  was  inevitable  that  certain  endings  would  be  reserved  for  the 
formal  writing  of  books  while  others  were  considered  good  enough 
only  to  be  bandietl  from  mouth  to  mouth.  It  is  of  course  impossible 
to  say  what  Korea  would  have  accomplished  had  she  been  given  a  free 
rein  to  evolve  a  literature  for  herself,  but  we  can  not  doubt  that  it 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  spontaneous  and  lifelike  'than  that 
which  now  obtains. 

From  a  linguistic  standpoint  the  Koreans  are  probably  far  more 
homogeneous  than  any  ywrtion  of  the  Chinese  people  'lying  between 
equal  extremes  of  latitude.  There  is  in  Korea  no  such  thing  as  dia- 
lects. There  are  different  "brogues"  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Se^ul 
man  can  generally  tell  the  province  from  which  a  countryman  •comes 
by  his  speech.  But  it  would  be  wide  of  the  truth  to  assert  that 
Koreans  from  different  parts  of  the  country  can  not  easily  under»stand 
each  other.  To  be  sure  there  are  some  few  words  peculiar  to  indi- 
vidual provinces,  but  these  are  mutually  known  just  as  the  four  words 
■'gucs.1.''  "reckon,"  "allow,"  and  "calculate,"  while  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain detinite  sections  of  the  United  States,  are  universally'  understood. 

A  word  in  conclusion  must  be  said  regarding  the  laws  of  Korean 
euphony.  No  people  have  followed  more  implicitly  nature's  law  in 
the  matter  of  euphony.  It  has  not  been  done  in  the  careless  manner 
that  changed  the  magnificent  name  Caesar  Augustus  to  the  slovenlv 
Sarugossa,  but  the  incomparable  law  of  the  convertibility  of  surd* 
and  soTiants  which  is  characteristic  of  the  TuraniuD.  laajruaevss  i~ 
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worked  out  to  it"  ultimate  end  in  Korean.  The  nice  adjustment  of 
the  organs  of  speech  whereby  conflicting  sounds  are  so  niiKlitied  as 
to  Wend  harmoniously  is  one  of  the  uni-onscious  Korean  arts.  Who 
told  them  to  change  the  labial  surd  "p"  of  Ap-nok  to  its  corresponding 
labial  na.sal  "m'"  before  the  following  nasal,  which  U'aves  the  eupho- 
nious word  annok:  or  to  chango  the  lingual  nasal  "n^'  of  in-pi  to  its 
corresponding  labial  nasal  "m"  l>efore  the  labial  surd  "p,"K"''"ir  t''* 
phonetically  correct  impif  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  the 
euphonic  tendency  in  Korea  has  not  broken  down  the  vocabulary  as 
is  sometimes  the  case.  Prof.  Max  Muller  si>eaks  of  the  law  of  pho- 
netic decay;  and  rightly  so.  when  the  romance  languages  are  under 
discus.sion.  but  in  Korea  this  law  would  better  Iwadled  one  of  phonetic 
adjustment.  ^\'hen  rough  stones  are  put  together  to  form  a  roadbed, 
if  they  are  of  good  quality  they  work  down  together,  get  their  cor- 
ners knocked  off,  and  form  a  solid  and  durable  surface;  hut  if  the 
stone  is  poor  the  pieces  will  mutually  pulverize  each  other  and  the  road 
will  lie  worthless.  The  former  of  these  processes  represents  phonetic 
adjustment  while  the  latter  represent-*  phonetic  decay.  The  compar- 
ative virility  of  French  and  Italian  speech,  in  apitc  of  phonetic  decay, 
is  brought  about  by  the  compensating  law  of  dialectic  regeneration,  but 
the  Portuguese  language,  for  instance,  shows  no  such  vitality.  Cross- 
breeding is  as  necessary  to  the  vitality  of  a  language  as  grafting  is  to 
the  production  of  good  fruit. 

Another  feature  which  si>ecially  characterizes  Korean  speech  Is  the 
great  number  of  mimetic  words,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
onomatopoeia.  As  Korean  colors  are  drawn  directly  from  nature,  so 
a  great  num))er  of  its  words  are  phonetic  descriptions.  And  the  rea- 
son why  such  primitive  nature-words  are  still  found  intact  in  a  lan- 
guage so  highly  developed  as  the  Korean  is  because  the  principle  of 
reduplication,  common  in  all  the  Turanian  languages,  is  carried  to  the 
extreme  in  Korean.  A  reduplicated  mimetic  word  carries  on  its 
very  face  ils  mimetic  quality,  and  consequently  the  very  conspicuous- 
ness  of  this  <{uality  has  prevented  change.  Its  very  niison  d'etre 
being  its  phonetic  description  of  the  object  or  the  act,  a  change  in  the 
souikI  is  i-endcrcd  very  unlikely.  For  inst^ince,  the  Korean  word 
t"ul-buk  t'ul  bfik  means  precisely  what  an  English  or  an  American  Iwy 
would  expiTss  by  the  word  "kor-splashi"  which  is  it«elf  keenly 
itiiiiictic.  In  Korean  the  syllabic  t"Ql,  and  in  English  the  "  ker"  rep- 
resents the  sharp  spat  with  which  a  heavy  bodj-  strikes  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  the  Korean  buk  represents  the  heavy  sound  which  fol- 
lows when  the  water  comes  t(^ether  over  the  object.  In  English  the 
splash  represents  rather  the  spray  thrown  up  by  the  impat-t  of  the 
water.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  reduplication  of  the  t'ul-huk 
would  tend  to  secure  permanency  in  the  pronunciation.  Mimetic 
words  in  English  have  so  often  lost  their  evident  mimetic  quality;  us 
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in  the  woi-d  ".iHortl."  which  way  originally  pronounced  with  the  "w." 
in  imitation  of  the  sound  of  tho  woapon  sweeping  through  the  air.  but 
having  lost  tlio  w  isound  it  now  has  no  phonetic  significance.  One 
hardly  needw  a  dictionary  to  learn  the  meaning  of  Korean  onomato- 
poeia. What  could  "jiug-geu-rung  jftng-geu-riing"  mean  but  the 
jingle-jangle  of  beil.s  or  of  the  steel  ringw  on  the  horses"  bridles  (  So 
again  mulstn  nuilshi  means  soft  to  the  touch,  Imsed  on  the  same  idea 
as  our  word  "mellow"  in  which  the  softest  sounds  of  human  speech. 
"m"and  "l."are  used.  On  the  other  hand  bak-bak  means  hard, 
stiff,  unyielding,  after  the  analogy  of  our  word  "lirittle,"  which 
is  doubtless  mimetic.  The  Korean  word  whose  stem  is  ch"i  means  to 
.strike  or  hit.  and  is  the  phonetic  eriuivalent  of  our  vulgar  word 
"chug."  whose  mimetic  origin  can  not  be  doubted.  One  must  con- 
clude that  the  prevalence  of  mimetic  words  in  all  languages  forms  a 
serious  olwtacle  to  the  study  of  philology,  for  attempts  on  the  part  of 
widely  seiwirated  people  to  produce  a  phonetic  description  of  an  object, 
quality,  or  act  that  is  L-ommon  to  them  both  is  most  likely  to  re-sult  in 
similar  sounds.  And  these,  later,  form  dangerous  traps  into  which 
the  eager  and  unwary  philologiie  is  prone  to  fall. 

It  may  lie  asked  whether  the  Korean  language  is  adapted  to  public 
speaking.  We  would  answer  that  it  is  eminently  so.  For,  in  the 
lirst  plat'e,  it  is  a  sonorous,  vocal  language.  The  Koreans  say  that  in 
any  syllable  the  vowel  is  the  "mother"  and  the  consonant  is  the 
"child,"  showing  that  they  have  giasped  the  essential  idea  that  vowel 
sounds  form  the  basi^  of  human  speech.  The  sibilant  element  is  much 
less  <-onspicuous  in  Korean  than  in  Japanese  and  one  needs  only  to 
hear  a  public  speech  in  .laijanese  and  one  in  Korean  to  discover  the 
vast  advantage  which  Korean  enjoys.  Then  again,  the  almost  total 
lack  of  accent  in  Japanese  words  is  a  serious  drawliack  from  tho  point 
of  view  of  oratory.  So  far  as  we  can  see  there  is  nothing  in  Kor««n 
speech  that  makes  it  less  adapted  to  oratory  than  English  or  any  other 
western  tongue.  In  common  with  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Ileiiios- 
thenes.  Korean  is  composed  of  periodic  sentences,  by  which  wo  meao 
that  each  sentence  reaches  its  climax  in  the  verb,  which  comes  at  the 
end;  and  there  are  no  weakening  addenda,  such  as  often  makt'  the 
English  .sentence  an  anticlimax.  In  this  respect  the  Korean  surpasj^e:: 
English  as  a  medium  for  public  speaking. 
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THE  KEPrBLIO  OF  PANAMA.- 


By  Pnif.  Wm.  II.  Biri 
Of  the  Mlimiiiii  CaiiiiC  Coiiin, 


The  youn^st  of  the  American  repuWica  has  almust  the  oldest  history.. 
The  Caribbean  coast  line  of  Colombia  and  of  Panama  was  one  of  "the 
earliest  localities  visited  by  the  old  Spanish  navigators.  One  of  them, 
Aloni:o  de  Ojeda,  visited  a  number  of  places  along  this  coast  in  HiV.t 
and  15(11,  while  Columbus  visited  Porto  Bello,  25  miles  northeast  of 
Colon,  and  other  places  in  1502,  during  his  last  voyage.  From  those 
diitcsonwardall  this  portion  of  the  Spanish  main  was  constantly  visited, 
explored,  and  apportioned  among  Spanish  officials.  Many  expeditions 
of  discovery  were  made  inland,  until  all  that  northwesterly  portion  of 
South  America  which  lia«  so  long  been  known  as  Venezuela, Colombia, 
and  Ecuador  was  completely  explored  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  its 
resources,  mineral  and  otherwise,  obtained. 

One  of  the  most  important  incidents  in  the.se  exploring  expeditions 
occurred  when  Vasco  Nunez  de  llallHni,  governor  of  the  province  in 
Daricn,  first  set  out  southward  from  his  capital,  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Antigua,  prompted  by  what  the  Indians  had  told  him,  and  from  an 
elevation  on  the  divide  north  of  the  (Julf  of  San  Miguel,  di.scovered 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1513.  Many  of  the 
earliest  historical  events  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  associated  with 
this  intrepid  explorer.  He  was  on  the  Isthmus  but  a  short  period, 
but  his  restless  energy  was  ever  prompting  him  to  now  enterprises  of 
exploration  and  aggrandizement  of  territory  for  his  home  government 
His  remarkable  career  \wis  cut  short  in  1517  by  his  execution  at  Ada, 
on  Hic  Cariblwan  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  by  a  jealous  governor 
of  the  province,  who  feared  that  Balboa's  fruitful  enterprises  might 
give  him  sufficient  eclat  to  make  him  the  head  of  the  new  S]>anish 
territory  in  place  of  himself. 

The  Si>anish  discoverei-s  found  all  this  countrv,  like  others  of  South 
and  ('entral  America,  peopled  with  large  numbers  of  Indians. 

The  territory  constituting  the  present  Republic  of  Panama,  as  well 
as  the  northwesterly  portion  and  west  coast  of  South  America,  was 
carefully  scoured  in  search  of  the  precious  metals  of  which  fabulous 

"  Reprintcri  by  penniBsioo  from  Tlie  Kational  (ieoBraphic  Magazine,  Vol.  xv, 
No.  2,  February,  1904.  ^--  ■ 
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storieg  were  related  by  the  natives,  many  of  whk-h  were  justified  by 
HuliHoqueiit  results.  Balboa  himself  visited  the  Pearl  Inlands  in  the  Bay 
of  Panama.  These  operations  of  the  early  Spaniards  involved  fre- 
quent  crossing  of  the  Isthmus,  and  even  before  the  death  of  BalboH 
it  became  evident  that  the  most  practicable  line  of  transportation  was 
that  which  is  now  known  as  the  Panama  route. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  find  other  practicable  routes  across 
the  Isthmus  twtween  the  Atrato  River,  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  and  the  Cbagres  River,  emptying  into  the  Caribbean  Sea  s 
miles  west  of  Colon,  but  the  advantages  of  the  Panama  route  were 
promptly  recognized  by  the  Spaniards. 

A  territory,  consisting  largely  of  the  present  Panama,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela,  was  formed  into  the  province  of  Tierra-firma.  It  was 
the  go\ernor  of  this  province,  Pedro  Arias  de  Avila,  who.  to 
strengthen  his  authority,  brought  diarges  against  Balboa,  and  after  a 
form  of  trial  executed  him  at  Ada.  By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  large  numbers  of  Spaniards  had  migrated  to  this  country  and 
created  flourishing  centei-s  of  trade.  About  this  time,  in  order  to 
secure  a  more  suitable  government  for  his  colony,  the  Spanish  emperor 
created  the  presidency  of  New  Granada,  which  was  subsequentir 
raised  to  the  i-ank  of  a  viceroyalty  in  1718,  then  including  not  onlv 
Colombia  and  Venezuela  but  Plcuador  also.  The  territorj-  of  the 
Isthmus  formed  the  northwestern  arm  of  this  Spanish  appana^. 

Like  that  of  most  Spanish  colonies,  the  government  of  the  oountrv 
was  corrupt,  being  administered  largely  for  the  l>enefit  of  the  favored 
few  in  authority;  but  on  the  whole  the  country  flourished,  the  popula- 
tion increased,  and  trade  extended  along  the  lines  of  production  of  the 
country. 

THR    KEVOLUTION    AGAINST   SPANISH   AUTHORrTY. 

The  course  of  afl'airs  in  the  viceroyalty  continued  without  much 
change  until  1811.  Many  features  of  the  Spanish  rule  had  long  Iwrne 
heavily  upon  the  people  and  aroused  such  feeling  that  at  last  they  broke 
out  into  an  insurrection  against  the  home  government.  A  continuous 
war  against  the  Spanish  forces  sent  to  put  down  the  insurrection  con- 
tinued until  1824,  when  Spanish  authority  disappeared.  Meantime 
the  Venezuelan  patriot,  Simon  Bolivar,  born  in  the  city  of  Caracas  in 
1783,  made  his  way  into  prominence  in  national  affairs,  and  in  1S1-* 
completed  a  union  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  country  into  the  firsl 
Republic  of  Colombia.  This  republic  was  short  lived.  Venezuela 
withdrew  in  1820  and  Ecuador  in  1830.  The  creation  of  the  Repuhllc 
of  New  Granada  followed  in  1831,  but  its  constitution  waa  not  formed 
until  1832.  Under  it  the  territory  was  divided  into  eighteen  provin«-e^ 
The  piesident  of  the  new  republic  held  office  four  years.  The  course 
of  affairs  was  much  disturbed,  and  a  civil  war  broke  out  after  one  or 
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two  presidential  terms  and  did  not  clone  until  1841.  In  1840  the  prov- 
ince of  Cartagena  seceded  from  the  new  republic,  and  immediately 
thereafter  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Panama  and  Veragua  took  the 
.-anie  step.  This  was  the  first  period  of  independence  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  The  revolting  States  were  soon  reunited  under  a  consti- 
tution reformed  in  1843.  The  Republic  of  New  Granada  enjoyed  little 
tranquillity,  l>eing  subject  to  domestic  disturbances  of  greater  or  less 
magnitude  almost  continuously,  but  various  measures  signifying  gen- 
eral advancement  in  civilization  were  adopted  from  time  to  time. 
Among  those  was  one  by  which  slavery  was  entirely  abolished  in 
1852. 

An  important  alteration  of  the  constitution  took  place  in  1853, 
under  which  the  provinces  were  merely  federated  iuto  the  Kepublic, 
each  being  granted  the  right  to  assume  its  independence  at  any  time. 
This  right  under  the  constitution  was  asserted  by  Antioquia  and 
Panama  in  1S56  and  1857,  this  being  the  second  independence  of  the 
Province  of  Panama.  Stormy  times  followed  these  national  upheavals, 
and  the  independence  of  the  provinces  was  not  long  undisturbed.  A 
congress  at  Bogota  established  a  republic  under  the  name  of  the 
United  States  of  Colombia  in  1861,  adopting  a  new  fedeml  constitu- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  including  all  the  territory  hitherto  held  by 
the  Kepublic  of  Colombia,  includiug  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
opposite  l>arty,  however,  victorious  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
country,  declined  to  acknowledge  the  authority  at  Bogota.  Internal 
disturbances  of  all  degrees,  including  the  assassination  of  leaders  and 
bloody  battles,  constituted  the  progi-amme  until  1862,  when  the  oppos- 
ing parties  came  to  terms  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  provincial  government  and  the  drawing  up  of  a  constitution. 
At  this  time  another  attempt,  not  suceessful,  was  made  to  reestablish 
the  former  Republic  of  the  three  countries — Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Ecuador — but  under  the  constitution  adopted  May  8, 1863,  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  was  erected,  and  it  has  endured  to  the  present  time.  Insur- 
rections and  internal  disorganizations  prevailed  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  the  history  of  the  Republic  has  been  accentuated  by  frequent 
revolutions,  many  of  which  liave  taken  place  in  Panama. 

EXTENT   OF  THE    PRESENT   REPUBLIC, 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  as  it 
now  stands,  having  declared  ita  independence  on  November  3,  1903. 
The  Kepublic  of  Panama  is  identical  in  territorial  limits  with  the 
Department  of  Panama  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  This  Depart- 
ment extended  from  Co.sta  Rica  on  the  west  to  a  line  drawn  first  nearly 
diie  south  from  Cape  Tiburon  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  then  southwesterly  to  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  a  short  dis- 
tance southeast  of  Punta  Cocalito.     This  last  or  eastern  limit  of  the 
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Dejtartiiient  of  Panania  is  almost  entirely  along  the  divide  )>etween  the 
Atrato  River  and  the  watershed  di-aining  into  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel. 

Tlie  Repui)lic  of  Panama  lies  between  the  jiaralleU  of  7"^  15'  and  it- 
north  latitude,  and  also  between  77-  15'  and  SS-'  30'  longitiidn  west 
from  Greenwich.  Approximately  speaking,  therefore,  its  extrt'cie 
length  east  and  west  is  about  350  miles,  and  it*  extreme  width  north 
and  south  1^0  miles.  ILh  population  is  not  well  determined,  but  it 
probably  does  not  exceed  300,000,  This  population  is  lai^ely  com- 
posed of  people  of  Spanish  dcseent,  but  there  are  also  large  numbers 
of  negroes,  who  have  come  chiefly  from  Jamaica  during  the  conutriict- 
ing'work  t-onducted  by  the  old  Panama  Company,  A  few  Chinamen 
have  also  found  their  way  lo  the  Isthmus  and  become  permanent  resi- 
dents. The  native  Indians  are  also  occasionally  seen  on  the  zone  of 
population  between  Panama  and  Colon.  These  races  have  been  min- 
gled in  all  conceivable  proportions,  so  that  the  features  or  racial 
characteristics  of  one  or  more,  or  even  all  of  these  various  national- 
ities, may  t>o  ti-aced  in  the  face  of  a  single  individual.  Some  of  the  old 
Spanish  families  have  still  retained  the  purity  of  their  blood  and  are 
among  the  prominent  people  of  the  Istbnms.  Its  entire  area  is  about 
31,fi»lO  sijuare  miles,  or  about  the  area  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Cordillera  forming  the  main  mountain  ridge  extending  from 
South  to  North  America  and  constituting  the  continental  divide  run^ 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  in  the  eastern 
portion  the  divide  being  much  nearer  the  Caribbean  Sea  than  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  while  in  the  western  portion  its  location  is  more  neartv 
central.  The  low  notch  or  saddle  in  the  Cordillera  near  the  citv  of 
Panama,  with  a  summit  ele\-ation  about  3lX)  feet  above  sea  level,  the 
lowf',-;t  throughout  the  Centml  American  Isthmus  except  at  Nicarag-ua. 
affords  the  railroad  location  built  upon  nearly  fifty  years  ago  and  the 
rec<mimended  route  for  the  Isthmian  ship  canal. 

Not  less  than  one-half  of  the  entire  territory  of  the  Republic  i- 
mountainous  and  coveretl  with  luxuriant  tropical  vegetation,  includi  np 
heavy  forest  trees,  some  of  which  are  among  the  highly  valuable  woods. 
These  forests  are  practically  trackless.  Tribes  of  Indians,  not  in  large 
numbers,  live  along  the  Caribbean  c<»»st  between  Panama  and  I>arien, 
and  also  on  the  southern  slopes.  Some  of  these  Indians  preserve 
jealously  their  isolation,  and  have  never  acknowledged  the  soverci^ntv 
of  any  government. 

PANAMA    RAILROAD. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  is  the 
Panama  Railroad  and  the  jwrtially  consti-ucted  canal,  with  the  adjaeiMit 
strip  of  territory,  including  the  cities  and  towns,  with  their  aggregated 
business  or  industrial  cent«'rs,  along  the  line  from  Colon  to  Panama. 

This  milroad,  a  single-track  line  of  5  feet  gauge,  was  built  nearly 
fifty  years  ago.     It  is  but  49  miles  long,  and  it  is  conducted  practically 
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(IS  an  American  railroad  corporation,  although  it  is  owned  by  the  new 
Pnnania  Canal  Company.  Tlie  principal  offices  of  the  company  are  in 
tlif'i'ity  of  New  York.  Thi,-*  company  does  not  confine  itself  wholly  to 
railroad  bu.sines.s,  but  owns  and  conducts  the  line  of  steamers  running 
bi'twecn  the  ports  of  New  York  and  Colon  under  the  name  of  the 
Piinama  liailj-oad- Steamship  Company. 

The  i-ailroad  forms  a  line  of  land  transiwrtation  to  which  converges 
marine  commerce  from  many  widely  se[)aratcd  [wrts  of  the  world. 
On  the  Pacific  side  steamship  lines  plying  up  and  down  the  west  coast 
of  South  America,  and  the  Pacific  mail  steamships  touching  along  the 
North  and  Central  America  coast  from  San  Franci.wo  southward, 
together  with  other  ships  approaching  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  have 
made  Panama  their  terminal  port  for  many  jcars.  The  port  of  Colon 
has  an  ecjually  extensive  ocean  shipping  business,  with  not  less  than 
nine  or  ten  steamship  lines  from  Spain,  France,  England.  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  L'nited  States,  making  it  either  a  terminal  port  or  port 
of  call.  In  addition  to  these  ocean  steamship  lines  there  is  a  little 
coasting  trade  of  a  local  character  on  both  sides  of  the  Isthmus  carried 
on  in  small  sailing  vessels. 

The  Panama  Railroad  has  always  l>ecn  a  prominent  transportation 
line,  along  which  currents  of  commerce  and  streams  of  passenger  traf- 
tic,  fed  by  the  steamship  lines  on  the  two  oceans,  have  continuously 
flowed.  Ijatterly  a  considerable  banana  trade  has  also  sprung  up  along 
the  railroad  line. 

RELATION'   OF  THE   ISTlIMf.S   TO  THE    REST  OF  THE   WORLD. 

The  location  of  the  Isthmus  is  markedly  central  to  that  portion  of 
.he  through  conmierce  of  the  world  which  would  he  served  by  the 
Panama  Canal,  It  is  practically  a  halfway  station  between  the  ports 
of  eastern  Asia,  Australia,  and  the  islands  lietween  and  the  ports  of 
Kurope.  It  is  believed  that  the  opening  of  tlie  canal  will  create  a 
highly  stimulating  influence  upon  the  trade  between  the  west  coast  of 
South  Aincricii  and  tlie  ports  of  the  (Jnited  States— a  business  which 
has  hitherto  l)een  dovcloiM'd  chiefly  with  foreign  ports.  The  geograph- 
ical relation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  to  some  of  the  principal  poita 
of  the  world  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  distances  in 
ruiutical  miles  to  be  sailed  by  steam  vessels  on  the  respective  trips 
indicated: 

Miles. 

From  Panama  to  San  Francipco 3,277 

From  Panama  l->  Honolulu 4,665 

Frc.iii  I'atiaiiia  to  Yokohama 8,065 

Fmin  Panama  to  Shanghai 8,!)K5 

Fr..iii  Colon  lo  New  York 1,981 

From  Colon  to  LiveriMnil 4,720 

Froui  Colon  to  New  Orleans 1,380 
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BE80CRCES  OF   THE   SEPCBLIC. 


The  mineral  resources  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  are  prartically 
undeveloped,  although  it  is  known  that  there  are  considerable  deposit* 
of  coal  of  fair  quality — perhaps  of  excellent  quality — not  far  from  the 
railroad  and  Canal  Zone.  The  precious  metals  are  found  in  sin»li 
quantities  at  many  points,  with  indications  of  greater  value;  buttbest 
resources,  like  many  othei's  of  the  new  Republic,  are  in  such  an  unde 
vetoped  stage  that  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to  their  polei- 
tial  value. 

The  agricultumi  resources  of  the  country  are  greater  than  ordinif- 
ily  supposed.  There  is  excellent  grazing  land  near  Colon,  along  llif 
Panama  Railroad,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  of  ?anaiiu- 
Farther  west,  in  the  Chiriqui  district,  and  on  the  Pacific  side  of  tW 
portion  of  the  Isthmus,  there  are  extensive  stretches  of  countrj'  nfl' 
adapted  to  agricultural  purposes,  Iioth  for  grazing  and  for  the  rai^"^ 
of  all  those  tropical  products  which  grow  in  such  luxuriance  tbrougb- 
out  the  fertile  portions  of  Central  America  and  the  Isthmus.  Fiw 
grades  of  stock  in  substantial  numbers  are  already  found  on  sonK 
portions  of  the  Isthmus,  and  dairy  farming  is  already  conducted  in  1"^ 
vicinity  of  Panama. 

Lai'ge  streti^hes  of  native  forests  of  valuable  timber,  such  as  nish'^'r 
any,  both  light  anddark,  and  other  similar  woods  are  found  througli<"i' 
the  Republic,  but  are  yet  practically  undeveloped.  Sucii  vbIu*""' 
tropical  product*  as  cacao,  bananas  of  all  kinds,  sugar  cane,  indipi- 
cotton,  tobacco,  vanilla,  corn,  rice,  and  other  similar  product*  gf"* 
in  abundance,  and  conditions  of  systematic  industry  only  are  necdPl 
to  develop  them  into  soun-es  of  great  wealth  to  the  i-ountry.  I-  ""'^ 
the  encouraging  influences  of  a  stable  government,  where  life  *° 
pi'operty  are  respected,  the  national  resources  of  the  Republic  ^'' 
Panama,  will  l)e  productive  of  an  amount  of  wealth  which,  if  stafefl'" 
a  quantitative  way,  would  now  be  incredible,  in  view  of  the  crude*"" 
depressed  conditions  of  industry  which  have  prevailed  from  the  hep"' 
ning  of  its  history  to  the  present  time. 


COMMUNICATION, 


There  are  pract'cally  no  roads  found  in  the  Republic  except  tho*f '" 
a  crude  and  ill-kept  kind  near  to  the  cities  or  towns  along  the  lin^ ''' 
the  I'anama  Railroad  Company  between  Colon  and  Panama.  Tbeo"'? 
marked  exception  to  this  .statement  is  the  old  so-called  Royal  fi* 
built  Ix'tween  Cruces,  on  the  upper  Chagres,  to  Panama,  a  distano'  f' 
about  17  miles.  This  old  road,  formerly  a  crudely  paved  way.  «*" 
traveled  by  passengers  crossing  the  Isthmus  before  the  construi't'*"' 
of  the  Panama  Itailroad.  This  traffic  found  it**  way  up  the  Chsprf- 
River  to  the  small  native  town  of  Cruces,  now  containing  a  few  sl-oic 
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of  people,  and  then  passed  overland  from  that  point  either  on  foot  or 
horseback,  or  hy  sueh  crude  vehicles  as  the  countiy  afforded,  to  Pan- 
nma.  It  was  by  tbiw  route  that  many  j^ople  went  to  California  during 
the  gold  excitement  of  1>H9  and  the  years  immediately  following. 
This  road  lias  been  aljandoned  for  many  years,  as  has  the  ancient  road 
from  Portol)eno  to  Panama. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Republic  i.s  of  small 
elevation,  with  many  large  marshes  along  the  t^eacoast.  Even  the 
mountainous  portions  east  and  southeai^t  of  the  railroad,  forming  the 
Darien  country,  are  not  high,  probably  in  no  ca^ie  exceeding  an  eleva- 
tion of  2,800  feet.  The  arable  land  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus  is 
mostly  ground  of  low  ele^-ation. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  the  Istbrnu.^  is  thoroughly  tropical  in  character,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  bad  name  which  is  so  frequently  given 
to  it.  In  speakmg  of  this  cliinate,  all  Inisiness  and  social  activity  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  ip^  so  centered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad 
line,  which  is  also  practically  the  proposed  canal  route,  that  observa- 
tions as  to  clmiatic  or  other  conditions  apply  strictly  to  this  vicinity, 
although  they  are  practically  the  same  for  other  parts  of  the  Republic. 

At  Panama  the  Xstbmu.s  is  scarcely  more  than  40  miles  wide.  The 
proximity  of  the  two  oceans  necessarily  affects  the  climate  in  a  marked 
manner.  The  continental  divide  at  this  location  is  low,  rising  to  an  eleva- 
tion but  little  more  than  SIX)  feet  above  mean  sea  level.  Winds  there- 
fore blow  across  the  entire  Isthmus  almost  unobstructed.  Under  the 
tropical  sun  the  evaporation  from  the  two  oceans  is  rapid,  and  the  eonse- 
(|uence  is  an  atmosphere  highly  charged  with  aqueous  vapor  at  nearly 
all  times.  The  high  temperature  of  the  tropical  climate  is  therefore 
accentuated  with  great  humidity,  which  is  enervating  to  a  marked 
degree  to  those  who  have  lieen  bred  in  a  temperate  climate. 

The  temperature  at  Colon,  on  the  Caribbean  side  of  the  Isthmus,  not 
often  rises  aljove  90^  F,,  although  it  occasionallj'  reaches  i'S'  or  even 
a  little  higher,  as  in  December,  1H85  (y8.2-),  and  January  and  March, 
1886  (it8.2-),  the  latter  year  being  an  unusually  hot  one.  The  mean 
of  the  maximum  monthly  temperature  that  year  was  95.2-  F.  The 
usual  maxinmm  monthly  temperature  ranges  from  about  fe5^  F.  to 
about  yi^  or  9ii  F.  The  minimum  monthly  temperature  usually 
ranges  from  aliout  tio-  F.  to  about  75'  F.,  the  mean  miniumm  monthly 
temjwrature  being  but  little  under  TO''  F.  The  mean  temperature 
throughout  the  year  is  not  far  from  SO'  F.  The  interior  points  of  the 
Isthmus,  such  as  Oamboa  and  ObisiM>,  about  halfway  across  the  Isth- 
mus on  the  railroad  line,  generally  experience  maximum  temperatures 
perhaps  2  or  3  degrees  higher  than  at  Colon,  and  minimum  temj^era- 
tures  perhaps  3  or  4  degrees  lower  than  at  that  point.     On  the  Pacific 
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side  tbo  temperature  may  run  a  degree  or  two  higher  than  at  Colon, 
Fur  all  ordinary  purixises  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  no  i«eii.-iible 
diffcrem-c  in  tompcmture  on  the  two  sides  of  the  luthmus,  nor  in  other 
clinialii-  conditions  except  the  rainfall,  which  differs  sensibly.  On  the 
hifi^li  ground  at  Culebra.  where  the  canal  and  railroad  lines  cut  the 
conlinental  divide,  and  where  the  elevation  is  from  :J00  to  3(K>  feet 
alxjve  sea  level,  the  air  is  cooler  and  dryer  than  at  either  seacoast. 
These  figures  show  that  the  ruling  temperatures  on  the  Isthmus  are 
not  wo  high  as  those  shown  by  the  hottest  weather  of  a  New  York  or 
Washington  summer;  hut  the  temperaturea,  such  as  they  are  on  the 
Isthmus,  continue  without  material  abatement. 

The  low  latitude  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  farthest  point  north 
lying  in  latitude  i*^,  brings  the  sun  at  the  zenith  twice  during  the  year, 
once  at  noon  on  April  13  on  its  journey  northward,  and  the  second 
time  at  noon  on  August  29,  on  it«  return  southwai-d  toward  the  win- 
ter solstice.  At  the  summer  solstice  its  elevation  above  the  north 
horizon  is  75"  41'  and  57^  24'  above  the  south  horizon  at  the  winter 
solstice.  These  conditions  introduce  an  approach  to  uniformity  in  the 
temperature  of  the  varying  seasons,  as  they  also  produce  oppc-^iie 
prevailing  winds  in  different  portions  of  the  year.  As  the  direct  ray* 
of  the  siin  tend  to  cause  the  hot  air  to  rise  vertically  under  it  durinor 
tliose  portions  of  the  year  when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  zenith,  the 
prevailing  winds  are  southerly  or  southwesterly,  but  when  it  is  souib 
uf  the  zenith  the  same  causes  make  the  prevailing  winds  from  north 
or  northeasterly.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the  year  when  at  rare  inter- 
vals the  northers  blow  into  the  harbor  of  Colon  with  such  severity  a> 
to  re<|uire  ships  found  in  it  to  put  to  sea  for  theif  safety. 

The  year  on  the  Isthmus  is  divided  into  the  dry  season  and  the  wet 
season.  The  dry  season  covers  the  four  months  of  January,  Febru- 
ary, March,  and  April,  during  which  little  or  no  rain  falls.  The  wet 
season  is  compo.sed  of  the  remaining  eight  months  of  the  year,  (he 
wettest  portions  being  usually  in  May  and  in  October.  The  i-ainfall 
on  the  Caribbean  side — i.  e.,  at  Colours  considerably  greater  than 
either  in  the  interior  or  on  the  l*acific  side,  its  annual  amount  usually 
ranging  from  about  85  to  nearly  lou  inches,  with  an  average  of  attoni 
125  to  130  inches.  In  the  interior,  as  at  Gamboa  or  Bas  Ohispo.  the 
annual  precipitation  varies  ordinarily  from  about  75  to  nearly  14" 
inches,  with  an  average  of  90  to  95  inches.  The  total  precipitation  at 
Panama,  however,  may  vary  from  about  45  to  about  85  inches  ^teT 
annum,  with  an  average  of  altout  66  to  67  inches.  As  the  average 
annual  precipitation  in  New  York  or  Washington  may  vary  approxi- 
mately from  40  to  50  inches,  it  is  seen  that  the  wet  season  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama  exhibits  relatively  high  rainfall,  althougli  not 
more  than  alxtut  one-half  of  that  which  occurs  at  Grcytown,  in 
Nicaragua, 
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During  the  wot  months  there  are  some  phenomenal  downpoura, 
with  the  effect  of  turning  rivers  inU)  torrents,  and  this  is  particularly 
the  (-ase  with  the  Chagres  Kiver.  the  principal  river  of  the  Republic, 
which  empties  into  the  Caribbean  8ea  about  8  miles  west  of  Colon. 
iWinp  lip  this  river  from  its  mouth,  it**  general  course  lies  southeast 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  3»i  miles  to  Obispo.  Still  passing  upstream, 
its  course  at  this  point  turns  sharply  to  the  northeast.  From  Obispo 
for  11  distance  of  about  :i3  miles  downstream  the  course  of  the  Punama 
Railroad  and  the  line  of  the  proposed  canal  follow  the  Chagres  River 
to  the  lowlands  adjoining  the  Caribiwan  coast.  In  the  other  direct  ion, 
however,  Ijoth  the  railroad  and  the  canal  leave  the  river  at  Obispo  and 
cut  tlirough  the  continental  divide  toward  Panama,  the  Panama  end  of 
the  canal  being  about  20  miles  from  Obisjx). 

VARIOUS   PROJECTS    FOR    A    SHIP  CANAL. 

.\t  the  present  time  tlic  greatest  interest  centering  on  the  Republic 
of  Panama,  aside  from  the  remarkable  unanimity  with  which  the 
people  of  the  Isthmus  as  a  unit  declared  and  secured  their  independ- 
ence through  a  single,  effective,  but  bloodless  effort,  is  that  which 
attaches  to  the  proposed  ship  canal  connecting  the  two  oceans  pitcctl- 
cally  along  the  line  of  the  Panama  Railroad.  The  project  of  an 
isthmian  ship  canal  is  almost  as  old  as  the  discovery  of  the  Isthmus, 
for  it  is  nearly  4(K)  years  ago  that  the  Spaniards  themselves  seriously 
discussed  this  enterprise.  As  early  as  1.520  the  Spanish  monarch, 
Charles  V,  directed  a  survey  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  feasibility  of  an  isthmian  ship  canal.  From  that  time  until 
this  the  project  of  a  ship  canal  acros-<  the  Isthmus  has  been  actively 
discussed,  although  as  a  result  of  that  early  survey  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor declared  "that  such  a  work  was  impracticable,  and  that  no  king, 
however  jxjwerful  he  might  be.  was  cajjable  of  forming  a  junction  of 
the  two  seas,  or  of  furnishing  the  means  of  carrying  out  such  an 
undertaking,"  The  followers  of  the  Spanish  governor  were  less 
easily  disi-ourged  than  he. 

The  ship-canal  enterprise  gathered  advocates  from  one  century  to 
another,  until,  during  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  first  years  of  the 
twentieth,  many  careful  surveys  of  possible  routes  across  the  Isthnms 
were  made.  The  principal  of  those  lying  in  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
beginning  with  the  most  easterly,  are  the  Caledonia  route,  the  Kan 
lilas  route,  and  the  Panama  route.  The  Cale<lonia  route  has  at  times 
attnu'ted  much  attention  on  account  of  the  highly  coloi-ed  but  abso- 
lutely false  accounts  rendered  of  it  by  one  or  two  early  explorers. 
The  northern  extn'mity  of  this  route,  at  Caledonia  Bay,  is  about  165 
niiles  east  of  Colon,  and  crossas  the  Isthmus  in  the  main  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  The  surveys  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission 
"howed  that  the  elevation  of  the  divide  at  this  point  and  the  h^vy 
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work  to  be  done  along  its  line  wei'e  far  too  great  to  permit  its  fe* 
bility  being  considered  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  Panama  rout 
The  San  Itlaa  TOute,  the  Caribbean  end  of  which  is  on  the  Gulf  of  S; 
Bias,  is  about  60  miU's  east  of  Colon.  Thia  route  has  the  diatingui? 
ing  characteristic  of  being  locateil  on  pi-obably  the  shortest  lii 
between  the  tide  waters  of  the  two  oceans  on  the  Itithmus,  this  distaii' 
Iwing  scarcely  30  miles.  The  short  length  of  this  line  has  secured  I 
it  a  number  of  earnest  advocates.  It  also  was  subject  to  suney ' 
the  engineenng  parties  of  the  Isthmian  Commission.  Theeleratit 
of  the  divide  at  this  crossing  is  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  consiiie 
ation  of  a  ship  tunnel  from  5  to  7  miles  long,  the  canal  beinjf  pUnnt 
as  a  sea-level  waterway.  The  great  cost  of  a  canul  on  this  line  an 
the  hazards  attending  such  a  construction  as  a  ship  tunnel  reodf^rf 
this  route,  like  the  Caledonia  line,  neither  practicable  nor  feasiWi 
compared  with  the  Panama  route. 

Many  surveys  and  examinations  have  been  made  at  different  crotJ 
ings  of  the  Central  American  isthmus  between  Tehuantepec,  in  M^' 
jco,  and  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Republic  of  Panama.  As  earnesl  s'" 
as  enthusiastic  as  the  supporters  of  other  roiites  b&ve  been,  the  ni'"' 
complete  and  exact  surveys  and  estimates  have  shown  that  tlie  Ttm^ 
route  enilmdies  the  greatest  number  of  advantages  of  any  lini""*^ 
considered  for  a  ship  canal  between  the  two  oceans.  It  is  a  tril«"'^" 
the  sagacity  and  good  judgment  of  the  old  Spanish  explorers  tb*"'"'^ 
also  settled  upon  practicallj-  this  route  as  the  most  feasible  and  pw 
ticable  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  proposed  Panama  line,  favorably  reported  upon  by  the  Istntni*' 
Canal  Commission  and  now  adopted  as  the  bajsis  of  the  treaty  1"'"^ 
negotiated  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Palis'"* 
begins  at  Colon  and  extends  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  a  po'"' '' 
the  bay  of  Panama  near  the  citj'  of  that  name,  and  has  a  tots!  le"?" 
of  49.QT  miles  between  the  six-fathom  curves  in  the  two  oceans-  • 
the  piesent  time  the  city  of  Colon  has  a  population  of  probably  aW 
3,0(10  people,  while  the  city  of  Panama  has  a  population  of  pO"'*l 
25,000  people.  The  population  scattered  along  the  line  of  the  rai!n* 
may  add  10,000  to  15, (XH)  more,  making  a  total  of  perhaps  W,'"-"' " 
45,000  people  in  the  10-miIe  strip  of  territory  between  the  twoocf*"' 
within  which  the  railroad  is  found  and  the  canal  will  be  built. 

THE   PLAN    OF    UK   LES.SEI'8. 

This  canal  route  is  that  which  was  adopted  at  the  InterMl";"' 
Scientilic  Congress  convened  in  Paris  in  May,  1S79,  under  the  atifp'" 
of  Ferdinand  dc  Lessejis,  the  concession  for  the  canal  having 
obtained  from  the  Republic  of  Colombia  in  the  preceding  y*' 
Lieut.  L.  N.  B.  Wyse,  a  French  naval  officer.     This  congi-ess  not  oo} 
selected  the  Panama  route,  but  also  decided  that  the  waterway  •" 
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FiQ.  1.— One  of  the  Hospitau  Buildings  on  the  Hill  Back  of  Panama. 


Fta,  2.— Low  Tide  in  the  HAFieofi  of  Panama.  y--'  i 

The  range  of  lide  ■!  P«iiBnia  la  20  (eoi,  and  gt  CuUin  only  1  tcK.^.'  "    '  ■  ■■  ^^''-'J^ '  ^ 


Fio.  1.— CuTTiNB  THe  Canal  Thhouqm  Morasses,  Chaqhes  River  Region. 


FiQ.  2.~The  Culebra  Cut. 
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constructed  should  be  a  sea-level  canal.  A  company  entitled  "Coni- 
pa^nie  Universelle  du  Canal  Interoceaniqwe,"  and  commonly  known  as 
the  Old  Panama  Canal  Company,  was  immediately  oi^nized  to  con- 
struct the  work.  After  various  efforts  it  financed  the  enterprise  and 
Ix-^ran  work,  which  was  prosecuted  until  May  15,  188!!,  when  the  com- 
pany went  into  bankruptcy,  and  its  effects  were  put  into  the  hands  of 
ii  li((ui(lator^an  otficerof  the  French  court  corresponding  closely  to 
the  American  receiver. 

Prior  to  the  Iwnkruptcy  of  the  old  company  the  project  for  a  sea- 
level  ainal  was  temporarily  abandoned  in  the  hope  that  the  funds 
available  mijjht  be  sufficient  for  the  construction  of  a  lock  canal. 
After  various  vicissitudes  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  wa;*  organ- 
ized on  the  2<ith  of  Oct<)ber,  1804.  Work  was  resumed  on  the  canal 
immediately  thereafter,  and  has  been  eontinued  until  the  present  time, 
the  force  employed,  however,  being  small.  The  old  company  raised 
by  the  sale  of  stocks  and  bonds  not  far  from  lSi4fi,()(HI,iH»(l,  and  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  holding  the  securities  was  over 
StHj.OOlJ. 

When  the  concos-^ion  for  building  the  Panama  Railroad  was  secured 
from  the  Colombian  Government,  control  of  all  available  transporta- 
tion routes  across  the  Isthmus  in  the  territory  of  the  present  R<>public 
of  Panama  was  covered  hy  it.  The  construction  of  the  ship  canal  by 
the  old  Panama  Canal  Company  wa.s,  therefore,  subject  to  the  rights 
conveyed  in  the  Panama  Kailroad  concession.  In  order  to  control  this 
feature  of  the  situation,  therefore,  the  old  Panama  Company  purchased 
nearly  the  entire  stock  of  the  niilroad  company,,  which  thus  became  a 
part  of  the  assets  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company. 

KECOMMENDATIOXS   OF  THE    I,>*THMIA.\   COMMISSION. 

When  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  made  its  first  visit  of  investi- 
gation of  the  canal  routes  four  years  ago,  it  found  a  large  amount  of 
excavation  and  other  work  done  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  as  well  as 
a  large  amount  of  land,  buildings,  structures,  and  many  plans  and 
papers,  all  constituting  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  new  Panama 
Canal  Company.  All  this  property  was  situated  on  the  Mhmus, 
except  a  mass  of  plans  and  papers  in  the  office  of  the  canal  conipany 
at  Paris.  The  ConiniLssion,  in  its  report  under  date  of  NovemlK>r-16, 
I'.'Ml,  i-ecommendcd,  in  ca.se  of  selection  of  the  Panama  route,  payment 
of  ^4il,(M)().uuO  to  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  for  all  its  property, 
rights,  and  concessions  connecte<l  with  the, unfinished  canal.  That 
otfer.  as  made  by  the  United  States  Government,  has  since  been 
accepted  by  the  French  company. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  adopted  the  French  line  for  its 
estimates,  but  made  some  material  changes  in  the  plans  for  the  work. 
The  canal  as  planned  bv  the  Commission  is  a  lock  canal,  its  tvpieal  or    , 
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standard  seotion  for  fimi  earth  having  a  twttom  width  of  150  feet,  a 
minimum  depth  of  wat<T  of  35  feet,  and  a  top  width  of  2G9  feet.  This 
section  is  .•iiiitably  moditied  for  harbor  j^ections,  for  sections  in  soft 
ground,  for  sections  in  rock  and  in  lakes  and  wherever  required  by 
unuHual  conditions.  These  adopted  se<-tions  would  afford  ample  water- 
way for  the  greatest  sliips  afloat  at  the  present  time,  as  i-equired  l>y 
the  law  creating  the  Commission. 

The  locks  for  this  canal  are  great  masonry  constructions,  having  a 
usable  length  of  740  feet  with  a  clear  width  of  S4  feet,  more  than 
large  enough  to  accommodate  any  vessel  now  afloat  or  planned  to  l>e 
built. 

Beginning  at  the  6-fathom  curve  in  the  harbor  of  Colon,  the  canal 
is  planned  to  he  excavated  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  through  the  low. 
marshy  grounds  in  that  vicinity  to  Gatun,  where  the  line  meet;*  the 
Chagres  Kiver.  From  that  jKiint  to  IJohio,  about  17  mile-s  from  Colon, 
a  little  east  of  south  from  the  point  of  starting,  the  canal  would  l>e 
excavated  generally  along  the  marshy  lowlands  through  which  the 
Chagres  River  flows  in  that  vicinity,  cutting  the  course  of  that  river 
four  or  five  times.  This  l7-mile  section  of  the  canal  is  a  sea-level 
section,  but  at  Bohio  is  found  a  comparatively  narrow  place  in  the 
valley  of  the  Chagres  Kiver  with  rock  outcroppings  on  one  side  and 
at  which  a  dam  may  Vie  built.  At  this  point  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
French  company  also  to  build  a  dam.  but  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission provisionally  located  its  dam  at  a  site  nearly  half  a  oiile 
downstream  from  that  of  the  French  dam,  and  proposes  to  build  it 
materially  higher. 

GREAT   DAM    AT   BOHIO. 

This  dam  would  retain  behind  it  the  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  at 
an  elevation  varying  from  ,S5  feet  to  yo  or  '.12  feet  almve  mean  sea  level, 
thus  foi-ming  what  has  l)een  called  Lake  Bohio.  It  would  back  up  the 
water  of  the  Chagres  River  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles,  through 
about  14  of  which  the  course  of  the  canal  would  lie  laid.  Lake  Iluhio 
would  constitute  the  summit  level  of  the  canal,  and  would  Ix'  i"eached 
by  two  great  masonry  locks  built  together,  i.  e.,  in  scries  near  one 
end  of  the  dam  at  IJohio,  the  lift  of  each  one  of  these  two  locks  l)ein}r 
45  feet  as  a  maximum.  These  locks  would  be  built  as  twin  structures, 
so  that  if  an  accident  should  happen  to  one  side  the  other  side  would 
still  be  available  for  use,  and  thus  save  the  operation  of  the  canal  from 
being  broken.  A  great  ledge  of  rock  affords  an  excellent  site  for  the 
construction  of  these  locks. 

The  building  of  this  ereat  dam  at  Bohio,  with  its  top  nearly  lOi) 
feet  above  the  water  'n  its  normal  condition,  is  one  of  the 

great  works  of  the  •  truction.     As  the  safety  and  oper- 

ation of  the  canal  itirely  upon  the  stability  of  this 
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dam,  the  Commission  recommended  a  plan  of  construction  by  which  a 
masonry  core  wall  3t>  feet  thick  at  the  bottom  and  8  feet  at  tlie  top 
would  be  built  up  from  the  rock  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
top  of  the  dam,  thus  efficiently  preventing  all  leakage  of  water  through 
the  porous  sand  and  gravel,  of  which  large  portions  of  the  substrata 
Ijeneath  the  river  bed  are  composed. 

As  the  top  of  this  dam  would  have  an  elevation  of  ICO  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  as  the  highest  water  in  I^ake  Bohio  would  be  H  feet  lower 
tban  that  elevation,  no  water  would  ever  overflow  this  dam,  but  the 
surplus  of  flood  waters  of  the  (.'hagres  River  would  be  discharged  over 
a  masonry  spillway  about  'A  miles  from  the  dam.  The  spillway  weir 
would  be  of  masonry  and  about  2,(hX)  feet  long.  Its  location  is  in  a 
notch  or  depression  in  the  ridge  between  the  headwaters  of  a  small 
tributary  of  the  Chagres  called  the  Gigante  and  the  valley  of  the  Cha- 
gros  River.  The  crest  of  this  3, 000- foot- long  overflow  would  he  85 
feet  above  sea  level.  It  is  estimated  that  with  the  greatest  flood  pos- 
sible in  the  Chagres  River  the  depth  of  wat+ir  on  the  overflow  weir 
would  not  be  greater  than  7  feet.  During  a  great  flood,  therefore, 
the  river  would  discharge  into  this  lake,  and  its  waters  would  accumu- 
la.te  there  until  deep  enough  to  run  over  the  ma.sonry  spillway.  With 
the  flood  in  a  rising  stage,  the  amount  flowing  over  the  spillway  would 
increase  up  to  the  greatest  flood  height,  after  which  the  rate  of  dis- 
charge over  the  spillway  would  decrease.  This  regulation  of  the 
Chagres  floods,  therefore,  takes  care  of  itself.  It  requires  no  atten- 
tion. After  discharging  over  the  spillway,  the  flood  waters  would 
flow  through  an  artiflcial  channel  down  into  the  Chagres  River  beyond 
any  of  the  canal  works  and  where  no  damage  would  be  done. 

About  10  miles  up  the  Chagres  from  Obispo,  at  a  point  called  Alha- 
jiiela,  there  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  dam.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
build  at  this  Alhajuela  site  a  great  masonry  dam  for  the  purpose  of 
impounding  flood  waters  of  the  Chagres  River  to  the  extent  of  the 
storage  capacity  Iwhind  the  dam,  and  so  reduce  the  flood  effects  in 
Lake  Bohio.  This  storage  reservoir  would  also  act  as  a  source  of  feed 
water  for  the  canal,  should  the  tmffic  on  it  in  the  future  become  so 
large  as  to  require  this  additional  supply. 

CULKBRA   CUT. 

From  Obispo,  30  miles  from  Colon,  the  canal  line  runs  toward  the 
southeast  through  the  continental  divide  in  a  direct  course  toward 
Panama,  and  for  nearly  7  miles  from  Obispo  a  great  cut  has  to  be 
intulti  through  the  high  ground  forming  that  divide,  Foradistance  of 
about  5  miles  from  ObtsjK*  this  is  known  as  the  Emperador  Cut, 
beyond  which  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  known  as  the  Culebm  Cut.  The 
greatest  depth  of  this  cut  at  Culebra  is  about  iiSO  feet,  and  the  amount 
of  material  to  be  removed  in  this  stretch  of  7  miles  of  canal  excava- 
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with  the  rigor  of  military  discipline.  Under  snob  reasonable  sanitan 
condition!^  as  it  is  entirely  pi-acticable  to  attain,  and  with  prop" 
quarantine  regulations,  there  is  no  i-eason  why  the  Isthmus  niavDC* 
be  maintained  entirely  free  of  yellow  fever  or  from  other  tropsi 
epidemics. 

Ca'T   OF  TIIK   CANAL. 

The  United  States  Government  has  entered  into  a  proviwi* 
agreement  to  purchase  the  entire  property  of  every  descriptii* 
and  the  rights  of  the  new  Panama  Canal  Company  for  the  sum "' 
$4(),000,fKX).  The  cost  of  completing  (he  Panama  Canal  underlie 
plan  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  estimated  by  that  Conni" 
sion  at  $144.^33.358.  The  sum  of  these  two  amounts— $184,^l«.3^^ 
represents  the  total  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  Isthmian  shipc**' 
by  this  route,  to  which  should  be  added  such  additional  costs  a.<  'f 
required  to  be  incurred  in  securing  the  additional  rights  and  co» 
cessions  necessary  to  enable  the  United  States  Government  to  en'" 
upon  the  Isthmus  and  begin  the  work. 

The  consummation  of  this  great  work  is  apparently  close  at  biiw- 
The  creation  of  the  Republic  of  Panama  has  solved. the  diffiful"^ 
which  had  gathered  about  the  negotiations  of  the  requisite  treair.*"^ 
it  will  probably  be  but  a  short  time  l>efore  this,  the  greatest  engine''  i 
ing  work  of  the  world,  will  be  undertaken  and  carried  to  complf'"* 
This  achievement  will  not  only  create  new  lines  of  ocean  comotf"* 
and  stimulate  some  of  the  older  lines  into  new  life,  but  it  will  »1* 
bring  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  shoi-es  of  the  United  States  intoffl"'; 
closer  communication  than  before,  thus  strengthening  those  bornl- 
mutual  interest  and  natural  sympathy  which  lie  at  the  foundati'*' 
best  national  life.  In  this  part  of  the  world's  development  tlie  "^ 
Republic  of  Panama  becomes  the  center  of  the  material  ac(i""^ 
through  which  these  great  results  will  be  ai^'compHshed,  thus  atiaii""*, 
the  fruition  of  four  hundred  years  of  effort.  She  is  to  he  congratuW''' 
in  marking  her  entrance  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  by  ope""* 
the  way  to  the  attainment  of  this  world  improvement  and  giving'"' 
work  the  impetus  of  her  national  sanction. 
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THE  RECLAMATION  OF  THE  WEST." 


By  F.  H.  Sehkll. 

Ih  rhnrge  of  lh(  Htjdrographk  Jirmu-h  ni.d  Chief  Engineer  <,f  llie  Reriamatiim  fkn-ice, 
V,  .S.  Oeologicut  Surrey. 

Congress,  in  the  spring  of  1902,  following  the  recommendations 
made  by  President  Koosevelt  in  h'm  first  message,  took  up  the  matter 
of  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  West  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  a  day 
celebrated  in  American  history,  the  President  signed  the  bill  known 
as  the  reclamation  law,  setting  aside  the  proceeds  from  the  disposal 
of  public  lands  in  thirteen  Western  States  and  three  Territories  for 


the  construction  of  irrigation  works.  At  tliat  time  the  matter 
attracted  little  attention  other  than  from  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  measure.  It  was  thought  to  be  simply  a  western  scheme  which 
had  lieen  successfully  lobbied  thi-ough  against  the  opposition  of  the 

"  Ad  iiil'lri.'^!!  l)efore  the  N'fttional  (ioigrapliicSodet}-,  Xovernlier6,  li)03.  Keprintcl 
iiiKT  rt.>vi^ir>ii  1)y  the  aiitlior,  fnini  Tlu'  National  (Ii!i.>gniphk'  MHtiHzine,  Wnshintitmi, 
Vc.l.  xv,  Xo.  1,  January,  liNM. 
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leaders  of  lioth  parties.  As  time  lia.s  jrone  on  the  peoph;  of  the  coun 
try  have  be{r»ii  to  appreciate  more  ami  moiv  the  importance  of  ih' 
law  not  only  to  the  West  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  no™ 
appreciated  that  if  that  law  is  well  administered  it  wilt  mean  nitieh  t< 
the  future  development  of  our  countr),  and  a  complete  change  iii  som^ 
physical  and  economie  features. 

As -geoff  raphe rs  we  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  countn 
and  in  the  changes  that  take  place,  and  an  citizens  of  the  I'nitotl  ^tate- 
we  are  concerned  in  seeing  that  every  resource  is  put  to  its  i»est  uw. 
and  that  the  country  is  developed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  Thf 
oliject  of  the  reclamation  law  is  primarily  to  put  the  public  domnJL 
into  the  hands  of  small  land  ownei-s— men  who  live  ujx>n  the  land, 
support  themselves,  make  prosperous  homes,  and  become  purchaser- 
of  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  East  and  the  cotton  raised  in  tb 


8i)Uth.     At  the  same  time  this  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  way  llmr  it  «ill 
not  become  a  Imrdcn  to  the  taxjiayers. 

The  money  for  the  reclamation  fund  is  from  the  disposal  of  puhli<' 
lands  in  the  West.  This  money  is  returned  again  to  the  fund  bt 
repayment  by  the  persons  who  are  directly  benelited.  Thi.s  matter  of 
refunding  is  one  of  the  mo.st  essential  features  of  the  law.  ilany  i-on- 
sidered  this  provision  as  trivial,  but  the  more  the  effect  of  the  law  i> 
studied  the  more  thoroughly  is  it  demonstrated  that  this  repayment!^ 
one  of  tlie  best  safeguai-ds  of  the  law,  keeping  the  adminietratioii 
clean  and  business  like.  The  recjuirement  that  each  project  must  W 
worth  wlint  it  costs  is  a  safeguard  both  in  public  and  in  pri\3te 
undeifavkings. 

DiqitizeabvG00»^IC 
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Attacks  upon  tlic  litw  have  l)eeii  matle  umler  the  niiiiconception  that 
the  eastern  farmer  is  taxed  to  niako  western  farms  vahiable,  and  that 
the  Government  will  he  victimized  by  the  lands  passing  into  thchand^ 
of  great  corporations.  These  attacks  would  not  Ihj  made  if  the  men 
who  utter  them  would' read  the  law.  It  is  carefully  guarded  in  every 
respect,  putting  the  lands  into  the  hands  of  small  owners  and  i-efund- 
ing  to  the  treasury  the  cost  of  reclaiming  the  land. 

This  matter  of  irrigation  and  of  western  reclamation  is  by  no  means 
now.  It  hiiM  been  discussed  most  thoroughly  and  persistently  l)y  one 
of  our  prominent  members  now  (^ne  before,  John  Wesley  Powell. 
"The  Major,'*  as  we  all  called  him,  in  his  early  years  matle  extensive 
explorations  in  the  West,  studying  its  toiK>grapIiy.  geography,  geol- 
ogy, ami  ethnology.     In  the  course  of  those  researches  he  became 
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greatly  impressed  with  the  great  opportunities  for  development  of  this 
western  arid  land.  lie  talked  this  matter  in  swLson  and  out  of  season, 
jmd  many  of  his  friends  have  said,  "Now,  Major,  if  you  will  only 
stop  this  irrigation  tidk  we  will  do  anything  you  want,  but  we  can 
not  have  that."  We  are  glad  that  he  lived  to  see  this  law  passed,  and 
though  it  was  not  exactly  on  the  lines  he  sketched  in  his  original 
thesi.s,  yet  it  follows  his  ideals.  His  report,  written  in  ISTU,  is  still 
one  of  the  claj*sics  to  which  all  refer. " 


HKOAI>   PROVISII 


■   KJXLAIIATIOS   LAW. 


The  reclamation  law  is  short  and  quickly  rea<i:  its  terms  are  general 
and  it  commits  t«)  executive  discretion  nearlv  all  of  the  details  which 
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make  a  law  a  succesN  or  a  failure.  It  sets  up  a  few  large  and  inip<>r 
tant  safeguHrds,  and  says  in  effeet  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
"Here  is  this  money;  take  it  and  spend  it  for  this  purpose;  get  it  Imi  - 
in  the  Treasury  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  it."  That  is  iinquestioi 
ably  the  ideal  condition,  and  the  men  who  are  working  under  it  uiu- 
niake  it  a  success.  They  have  no  excuse  for  a  failure.  Oougrcss;  ha 
been  liberal,  has  given  the  Secretary  wide  discretion,  and  we  have  r 
apparent  excuse  for  not  obtaining  the  best  results  which  the  conditii-i- 
will  permit. 

I  have  spoken  of  two  or  three  of  the  large  safeguards  inipos<ii 
namely,  the  putting  of  the  land  into  the  hands  of  small  owners  wh 
will  live  on  it  and  cultivate  it.  and  the  refunding  of  the  money  to  ti;- 
Trea.sury,  the  money  to  be  used  over  and  over  again  in  a  revolvii. 
fund.  When  the  law  was  passed  the  matter  did  not  seem  very  iinpor 
tant.  The  amount  of  money  involved  did  not  seem  large  and  tlj' 
opponents  of  the  bill  had  little  appreciation  of  the  situation.  It  c<ii- 
ered  into  the  Treasury  funds  for  the  year  1001  and  succeeding'  veaiv 
as  follows:  For  19l)l,  $3,000,000;  for  1902,  $4.0lK),000  more,  nnd  for 
nm  about  ^,00y.(KK>;  in  all,  now  about  *15.000,0(H).  The  fund  at  tiw 
present  time  is  increasing  rapidly. 

THK    KKCI-AMATION   SERVICE.  I 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  whole  matter  i^  (om- 
mitted,  in  commencing  the  work,  decided  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  and  an  oi^nization  in  whom  he  had  and  has  confidence.  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Walcott.  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sun-ev. 
is  the  man  whom  the  Secretary  holds  responsible  for  this  work.  Hi- 
in  turn  is  assisted  by  several  men  who  since  18S8  have  been  measuriii!: 
the  streams  of  the  Wost,  studying  the  water  supply,  and  making  as 
examination  to  ascertain  how  the  lands  can  lie  i-eclaimed  by  irrigatii'c 

The  Geological  Survey  has  for  yeai-s  J)een  making  a  top«^ra[)li: 
map  of  the  United  States,  and  on  that  map  arc  shown  the  streams,  t' 
reservoir  sites  in  or  near  the  mountains,  and  many  other  faotn  wt^' 
arc  essential  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  tlie  subject. 

In  addition  to  the  top()grapbic  branch,  the  bydrographic  divi>i»fi 
has  l)een  measuring  the  waters  which  may  be  used  or  stored  in  the-- 
reservoirs.  It  was  practicable  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  to  tak< 
experienced  men  out  of  the  corps  existing  in  the  (ieological  Sune^ 
and  to  add  to  these  from  time  to  time,  through  civil-semce  t'xamin*- 
tions,  men  who  are  experienced  in  the  actual  construction  and  oftera- 
tion  of  irrigation  systems.  Now,  thei-e  is  an  engineer  corps  of  ahiiiit 
200  men,  mostly  young  and  active.  A  few  have  obtained  ag>'  am) 
maturity  of  judgment  and  will  hold  these  younger  men  in  check.  Tho 
men  are  grouped  in  districts.  At  the  head  of  each  distriet  is  »  man  of 
experience  who  has  been  State  engineer,  as  in  the  case  of  Iduhu.  or 
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has  had  large  practice  iti  irrigation  work.  To  him  are  asaigned  men 
who  have  had  more  or  IsMft  technical  training.  The  plans  made  liy 
these  engineers  are  submitted  to  a  l>oard  of  consulting  engineers, 
comprising  men  of  wide  experience  and  national  repute. 

The  work  extends  over  thirteen  States  and  three  Territories.  These 
sixteen  political  divisions  comprise  the  largest  of  the  I'nited  States 
excepting  Texas.  Texas  came  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
republic,  owning  its  vacant  lands,  and  hence  the  land  laws  of  the  rest 
of  the  States  are  not  applicable,  nor  is  the  law  of  June  17,  UW2.  All 
of  the  lirge  western  States  are  included.  Thus  the  development  of 
nearly  half  of  the  United  States  is  resting  upon  the  best  execution 
of  this  law. 

The  problems  are  not  merely  those  of  engineering  and  constructing 
great  works.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  build  canals  and  bring  the  water 
where  the  people  can  get  it;  but,  more  than  this,  there  arc  an  infinitude 
of  problems  to  be  .solved,  and  great  tact  must  be  used  with  people. 
When  it  comes  to  the  <|ucstion  of  dealing  with  water,  men  may  be  good 
citizens,  Init  they  can  not  be  implicitly  trasted  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  water  distribution.  In  Idaho  they  have  the  term  "winter 
friendship."  During  the  summer  every  man  is  at  war  with  his  iieigh- 
l)or  over  the  division  of  water,  Imt  in  the  winter  these  troubles  are 
forgotten  and  e\'eryon<^  is  on  friendly  terms.  Simimer  is  the  time  of 
storm  and  strife  in  water  utfairs.  So,  in  everything  having  to  do  with 
water  and  its  distribution,  engineers  nuist  have  not  only  knowledge 
hut  good  sense,  tact,  and  tirmness.  To  deal  with  the  interests  which 
are  concerned  in  the  distribution  of  water  and  the  reclamation  of  land, 
it  is  necessary  to  organize  the  people  into  associations.  These  a^so- 
ciutions  under  the  law  nnist  ultimately  control  and  operate  the  works; 
through  them  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can  deal  directly  with  a 
liody  of  people,  and  they  can  divide  the  water  among  themselves 
iuid  settle  minor  matters  as  ln-st  thev  can.  The  reclamation  of  the 
West  is  not  <)nly  a  scientific  problem,  but,  for  ultimate  success,  involves 
■rretit  tiu't  and  skill  in  administration. 

TlIK    fUBLIC    LAXDS, 

The  public  lands  an-  of  many  kinds,  from  densely  forested  areas 
extending  far  up  on  the  shii«s  of  th<'  high  mountains  of  the  Rockies 
down  to  the  vast  low  plains  and  wide  spreading,  trackless  deserts. 
I'iirliiular  interest  is  attju-hed  to  these  high  mountains  and  the  forestc<l 
slojM's,  for  upon  these  dejK-nd  to  a  large  extent  the  future  prosi>erity 
iind  the  utilization  of  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  West. 

The  extent  iif  the  forests  is  shown  by  diagram  ».  In  northern  Cali- 
fornia and  along  the  Pacific  coast  in  western  Oregon  and  Washington 
are  the  greatest  forests  remaining  in  the  United  States.     Around  tho 
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y^lhiwstone  \atiortiil  Park  and  in  the  Ii<icky  Mountain  region  in  giii 
eral  ar«^  other  innwrtant  forests.  In  considering  any  question  c^m 
cerniiig  the  forests  we  must  liear  in  mind  that  the  word  forest  i-on; 
prisps  a  great  variety  of  tree  growth.  In  the  East  it  usually  mean?  a 
dense  growth.  Out  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming  you  can  sometimes  m- 
a  half  niilo  through  what  is  callod  h  forest.  Thus,  when  we  di.-icii^- 
forests  on  the  pulilio  lands  there  must  be  some  explanation  of  wha: 
kind  of  II  forest  we  are  talking  aliout,  if  we  are  to  l>e  correctly  iiiider- 
sto^-('. 


fill.  4.— Sliij,  slioivliig  locBiton  ol  vncuiit  publfr  Uri<i«. 

A  little  scrubliy  growth  of  cedar  or  pifion  may  have  gi-eat  value  li' 
the  pioiieoi',  although  it  is  not  merchantable  tinilxr.  These  smnll 
trees  furnish  the  poles  and  the  post"  which  are  so  necessary  to  the 
?!ettlcr.  Even  the  small  bushes  and  dwarfed  junipers  or  mesquite  nwy 
supply  the  fuel  whicii  he  must  have  for  his  home. 

The  pre.sent  distribution  of  the  public  lands  is  exhibited  by  diagram 
4.     In  black  are  the  lands  whicii  have  been  taken  up  by  individuals- 
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ised  for  grazinj;,  but  there  are  many 
1  supp(irt  hundreds  of  prosperous 


MiK'h  of  this  public  land  is  now  i 
thousand  acres  which  with  water  w 
homes. 

Examining  the  map  it  is  seen  that  on  the  eastern  edge  the  black  dots 
representing  s»'ttlements  gradually  thin  out  in  western  Nebi-aska,  west- 
ern Kansjis,  and  eastern  Colorado.     Ilei-e  is  a  vast  extentof  fertile  but 
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dry  coiintiy,  where  much  of  th»^  land  is  in  public  ownership  and  the 

reiiinindcr  is  held  largely  l>y  mortgage  or  loan  companies  in  the  Jjist. 

This  wonderfully  attractive  and  in  many  ways  rich  country  may 

be  cidlcd  the  famine  belt.     In  it  many  attempts  have  been  made,  in 
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vain,  to  secure  permanent  settlement,  and  thousands  of  industrious  at;: 
hard-working  settlers  have  been  forced  to  leave  by  starvation.  Th'.- 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rains  are  erratic  in  character,  and.  on  s 
averaffc.  are  just  sufficient  to  prodinrc  good  crops.  In  one  y««r,  ■ ' 
series  of  years,  large  crops  may  be  raised,  and  the  report  iei  wide! 
spread  that  here  is  the  "promised  land;"  no  sooner  has  settleiiM" 
I*een  estultlishcd  than  tlie  rains  decrease  slightly,  or  come  at  the  wror  . 
season,  crops  are  lost,  and  the  settleis  are  forced  to  migrate. 

This  is  also  called  the  country  of  the  "  rain  belters,"  the  phm-' 
originating  from  a  popular  belief  that  by  the  building  of  railroud>.  tu- 
stringing  of  tWcgrapli  wires,  the  breaking  up  of  the  sod,  and  bv  otb-" 
human  agencies  the  belt  of  permanent  rainfall  is  extended  wf-itwarn 
This  popular  delusion  has  ensnared  many  emigrants,  and  even  now  :i 
is  repeated  by  those  whose  hopes  lead  them  to  the  belief  that  tbo  rain- 
fall is  actually  becoming  more  stable. 

AREA    WHICH    CAX    BE   RECLAIMED. 

The  area  of  land  which  can  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation  is  relativci;. 
small.  If  iJor  3  per  cent  of  the  vast  extent  of  arid  lands  of  the  L'nitf. 
States  are  ultimately  reclaimed  and  put  under  cultivation  it  will 
mean  a  population  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States  alnio.-l  ^- 
great  as  that  now  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  Figure  6  shci»- 
thc  areas  where  it  is  probable  that  irrigation  can  be  carried  on.  "/  , 
where  it  is  now  being  carried  on,  and  where  it  can  further  Ik"  oxIendeJ 
If  the  West  is  developed  to  the  extent  that  all  these  patches  indict''' 
we  will  have  a  wonderful  change  in  the  social  and  commercial  relatii'H? 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

.  The  comparatively  regular  distribution  of  these  irrigable  land-;  It. 
eiii'li  State  is  notable.  The  entire  extent  of  irrigation  develoiwf"- 
in  each  State  is,  of  course,  very  small,  hut,  if  1  am  correctly  inforn)^ 
till-  proceeds  from  the  small  irrigated  area  in  Colorado  are  alrst;; 
;,'re!ttcr  than  from  the  mines. 

The  vacant  lands  of  the  arid  West  may  be  considered  under  tbrw 
distinct  categories:  (1)  The  irrigable  land,  which  always  will  I h' rela- 
tively insigniticaiit  as  regards  area,  but  of  first  importance  a^  i" 
\iilues;  ("i)  forested  areas,  where  the  land  has  i-elatively  little  ^Tilitf 
for  agriculture,  hut  is  of  great  importance  in  producing  peri>etu»' 
(■roi>s  of  wood  or  timlier,  und  in  protecting  the  water  supph  — this  affs 
comprises  probably  from  10  to  '20  per  cent  of  the  arid  West:  C-J)  thf 
great  htxly  of  arid  land  which  would  lie  productive  with  water,  but  for 
which  an  adet|uate  supply  can  never  l)e  had— thi.s  includes  80  iht  cfii' 
of  the  entii-c  West,  and  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  "desert,"  althou^li 
nearly  every  acre  has  some  value  for  stock-raising  purposes  at  ihh' 
time  or  another. 
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The  in-ijfable  land  is  being  utilized  through  individual  or  ooi-porate 
pnterpriHc,  and  through  the  reclamation  law.  The  forested  areas  are 
heing  protected  by  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  but  there 
remain  the  great  tracts  of  grazing  land^  whose  proper  handling  and 
control  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  location,  extent,  and  capahilities  of 
this  vast  grazing  area  must  In-  had,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  knowledge 
wise  statesmanship  must  be  shown  in  either  holding  this  land  perpet- 
ually, under  suitable  regulations,  as  an  open  commons  for  grazing  or 
of  disiwsing  of  it  to  individuals  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  permanent 
settlements  and  to  create  the  largest  number  of  homes.  The  grazing 
problem  is  the  thii-d  and  last  of  the  great  puhlie  land  questions,  the 
one  which  is  still  unsolved,  and  which,  when  .satisfactorily  settled, 
will  lead  to  increased  prosperity  for  the  entire  countrj'. 

THE    RECLAMATIOX    FUND. 

The  reclamation  fund  comes  from  the  disposal  of  lands  in  13  States 
and  3  Territories,  and  the  amount  is  widely  different  in  the  different 
States,  The  law  provides  that  so  far  as  practicable  the  amount  shall 
be  spent  in  the  State  where  it  originates,  but  in  fact  the  available 
funds  are  almost  always  inversely  apportioned  to  the  needs  of  any 
one  State. 

From  Nevada,  the  Stat«  having  the  largest  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment, the  amount  of  money  is  represented  by  a  small  amount,  while 
from  Xorth  Dakota  there  has  come  an  enormous  fund.  In  the  latter 
State  there  is  little  possibility  of  general  development  by  irrigation 
lK>causc  of  the  difliculty  of  linding  irrigable  lands  and  an  adequate 
water  supply.  North  Dakota  and  Oregon  and  Oklahoma  have  large 
funds.  In  Oklahoma,  with  its  subbumid  climate,  there  is  little  need 
of  irrigation,  and  in  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  reclamation 
project  of  considerable  magnitude  in  that  Territory. 

I'KKSENT    KECLAMATION    WOKK. 

Kxaminations  lea<Iing  to  construction  are  being  carried  on  widely. 
At  the  [)oint»  where  dams  may  he  erected  for  water  storage  the 
foundations  must  be  studied,  and  for  this  purpose  diamond  drills  are 
nscd  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  bed  rock.  Work  of  construction 
lias  been  begun  in  two  loailities — one  in  Nevada  and  the  other  in 
Arizona.  In  Nevada  the  work  in  hand  is  that  on  a  canal  to  take  water 
from  Truckco  River. into  lower  Car.son  i-eservoir  site.  I^ke  Tahoe, 
at  tile  Iieail  of  the  Truckee  River,  is  the  highest  large  lake  in  the 
I'iiited  States  and  in  nmny  resp-n-ts  is  an  ideal  reservoir  site,  and  its 
waters,  if  wisely  used,  will  go  far  to  promote  the  praajierity  of  Nevada. 
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In  California,  over  the  Stato  line  from  Nevada,  are  opportunitie- ' 
water  storage.  In  the  mountains  arc  little  vallevs  in  which  waten-J 
be  held.  It  is  impossible  for  Nevada,  as  a  State,  to  utilize  thes*  w- 
volr  sites,  as  it  can  not  go  across  the  State  line.  The  Xatiooal  (ri 
ernmeut  is  atone  capable  of  doing  this  work. 

A  dam  put  across  Carson  Kiver  near  its  lower  end  will  Qood  I* 
the  water  and  make  an  immense  reservoir  capable  of  supplying  ^' 


now  absolutely  <*  • 


ei»^' 


fte.  6.— Map  of  IrriamisL  ana  Irrig 

eral  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  which 
and  almost  imjxissible  to  cross. 

The  interstate  character  of  these  problems  of  reclamation 
ingly  complicated.  The  llio  Grande,  rising  in  Colorado  and  A"*' ^. 
through  New  >'  '  '  "ms  the  lM)undary  between  Texas  and  M*^ 
the  Arkansaf'  >do  and  flows  through  Kansas.  '^'''*Lh^ 

Indian  Terr'  sas;  the  South  Platt«,and  Soi^  '* 
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flow  from  ^^'yomiI^g  into  Nebniskn;  the  headwaters  of  tlie  Colonuio 
riM'  in  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  flow  througli  Utah,  and  fonii  the 
ln)imdary  between  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Culifornla.  Nearly  all  the 
important  rivers  of  th«  and  ^Vest  rise  either  in  Coloi-ado  or  Wyoming, 
in  the  mountain  range.s  ero^-iing  theKe  States,  and  flow  out  from  these 
arena,  furnishing  water  for  adjoining  States.  This  iiiter(*tate  eharai'- 
tor  of  the  streams  hiw  been  held  as  oiie  of  the  reasons  for  Feder:il 


intervention  in  reclamation,  ns  well  as  the  fact  of  Fedei-al  ownership 
i>f  the  viieiiiit  lands. 

Tn  Colorado  the  largest  project  now  in  eonstruetion  is  that  of  tak- 
u\'^  the  <Mmnison  Kiver  into  the  L'ncompnhtrre  Valley.  This  rivei' 
llnws  in  11  narrow  canyon  a,0(IO  feet  deep.  This  cjinyon  lias  been 
regarded  as  iinpas.sable,  but  Mr.  A.  L,  Fellows,  one  of  the  engine<t< 
of  the  reelnniation  service,  and  an  assistant  went  through  in  l'Mi-2  -.v. 
tlie  risk  of  their  lives.  The  atteni2>t  had  Iwen  made  a  number  nf 
tinK's  to  go  down  it  by  boats,  but  without  sueoess.     The.se  men  did  it 
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hy  mcan»  of  swiniminjr  niid  bv  usinfj  a  pneiiiiiatic  mattress  or  ni>.  - 
l>ed  as  a  raft.  They  put  in  small  ruliber  Imgn  the  necessary  fo<xl  a: 
a  Itttli!  underwear.  In  ten  days,  by  floating,  swimming,  and  cHi' 
ing.  they  succeeded  in  fitting  thi-oiiph  and  lix-ating  the  point  at  -wY 
may  l>e  placed  the  headworks  to  take  the  water  out  by  a  tunnol  ii  ■ 
I'ncompahgre  Valley. 

The  tunnel,  heading'  in  the  steep  cliffs,  passes  under  the  luouiit:-. 
to  the,  valley  beyond,  a  distance  of  nearly  5  miles.  Careful  (*urv<' 
and  examinations  are  tieing  made,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  feasihU  ' 
build  the  tunnel,  if  enough  irrigable  land  can  bo  found  to  justifv  i; 
undertaking. 

Another  project  which  has  I>een  under  exHuiination  is  that  in  soul 
ern  Wyoming  on  the  North  I'latte  River,  at  what  is  known  an  ti 
Devils  (Jate,  on  Sweetwater  Kivcr,  a  short  distance  above  the  in-:; 
where  it  enters  North  Platte  River.  Unfortunately  the  amount  - 
water  available  at  this  point  is  small,  and  after  careful  exaiuinat:'' 
there  is  now  being  considered  another  reservoir  site  known  a^  !.'■ 
Pathtinder,  at  a  lower  point,  where  there  is  ample  water  for  stora-r 
purposes.  This  is  on  North  Platte  River  itself,  below  the  mouth  ■ 
Sweetwater  River. 

The  water  stored  in  the  Pathfinder  reservoir  in  Wj-oming  will  ■ 
turned  down  North  Platte  River  to  a  point  near  Guernsey,  when"  it 
can  be  diverted  and  taken  out  upon  land  in  what  is  known  as  to- 
Goshen  Hole,  in  eastern  W3'oming,  adjacent  to  Nebraska.  It  is  pr-i- 
able  that  the  canals  can  be  extended  to  cover  broad  areas  in  wester, 
Nebraska  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

In  northern  M'yoming  there  is  another  reclamation  project,  that»'' 
Khoshonc  River,  which  here  flows  throiigh  a  giBnite  range.      Sun^T" 
are  being  made  to  demonsti-ate  the  practicability  of  diverting  it'" 
river  and  carrying  it  out  to  the  bioad  plains  of  the  Big   Hornt* 
cast  of  the  town  of  Cody. 

One  of  the  greatest  works  in  the  United  States  is  the  utilizatii«  ' 
the  great  Colorado  River  of  the  West.  The  headwaters  come  fn-^ 
Wyoming  and  Colorado,  flow  thiongh  Utah  and  northern  Aris'^ 
and  the  river  Anally  enters  the  Gulf  of  California,  Along  this  stwtf' 
are  lands  capable  of  high  cultivation,  as  the  soil  is  rich  and  the  clinw'' 
semi  tropica  I. 

The  rank  growth  on  the  bottom  lands  shows  that  wherever  wbW' 
is  found  the  vegetation  is  extremely  dense.  It  is,  in  fact,  alffli'^ 
impossible  to  push  one's  waj-  through  this  vegetation.  The  illustratii'" 
shows  some  of  the  broad  bottoms  that  can  he  reclaimed. 

The  river  itself  is  co'"-'"""''  '-hanging,  shifting  over  a  very  bn*' 
extent  of  channel.     1  ■  x  party  of  us  took  a  trip  dowo  ibi' 

river  in  a  lioat.     W  d,  and  at  times  waded  for  +"' 

miles  down  that  sti  Host  delightful,  climate  ia  tix" 
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Fig.  1.— An  Abandoned  House  on  an  Unirhiqated  Plain, 
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Fw.  2.— Top  of  Tobrence  Falls,  Gunnjson  C*nvon. 
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I'riited  States,  It  waa  a  rare  experience.  We  would  be  sailing  under 
a  good  breeze  at  iiii  exhilarating  rate,  and  everybody  would  be  gay, 
when  suddenly  we  would  slide  up  on  a  mud  bank;  then  all  would  ^ 
overboard  to  tug  and  finally  push  off  int^)  deeper  water,  and  then  on 
until  we  brought  up  in  another  mud  bank. 

Plate  IV  shows  where  it  will  l>e  possible  to  build  damn  similar  to 
those  built  by  the  British  engineers  on  the  Nile.  The  river,  although 
a  quarter  or  a  half  a  mile  wide  alwve,  here  becomes  narrow,  hardly 
wide  enough  for  a  steamer  to  pass,  and  at  this  point  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  erect  dams  holding  back  the  water.  The  great  difficult;-  i''  the 
fact  that  the  mud  carried  by  the  river  would  till  the  reservoirs  very 
rapidly. 

Another  project  under  consideration  is  in  Arizona,  on  Salt  Iliver. 
This  dam,  if  constnicted,  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
being  ■2^0  feet  from  foundation  to  top.  The  lands  to  be  reclaimed 
along  the  Salt  Kiver  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Phoenix  and  are  capable  of 
a  high  degree  of  cultivation,  producing  crop  after  crop  throughout 
the  year.     There  ai'e  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  crops  a  year  raised. 

In  southern  Idaho  are  vast  tracts  of  desert  land,  to  which  water 
may  i>e  brought  from  Snake  Kiver.  At  the  head  of  this  river  is 
■lack.son  I^ke.  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  (Jrand  Tetons.  By  closing 
the  outlet  of  this  lake  all  the  water  can  l>e  held,  storing  a  sufficient 
supply  for  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  along  Snake  River,  in  Idaho. 

Under  present  conditions  the  water  supply  in  Snake  Hiver  dwindles 
to  such  an  extent  that  during  the  summer  the  channel  is  dry  at  points 
ailing  its  course.  This  river,  whieh  appears  to  be  incxliaufltible,  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fat't,  nearly  dry  at  points  in  eastern  Idaho  for  several 
inonthw  when  the  water  is  most  needed." 

In  a  portion  of  the  course  of  Snake  Kiver  in  .southern  Idaho  it  hat 
been  found  practicable  to  divert  the  water  upon  vast  tracts  of  fertile, 
h'vel  land.  Here,  near  the  milroad  station  of  Minidoka,  it  is  pro- 
[Hised  to  build  across  Snake  Kiier  a  sut>staDtial  ma>onry  dam  and  take 
out  water  on  l>oth  sides  with  gravity  canals,  irrigating  the  sagebrush- 
covered  plains.  A  large  amount  of  water  can  be  allowed  to  pass 
through  or  over  the  dam,  and  it  is  proposed  to  generate  power,  util- 
izing this  to  pump  water  to  some  of  the  higher  lying  tracts  which  can 
not  be  reatrhed  by  gra\ity. 

A  great  project  under  consideration  is  that  of  taking  water  out  of 
wime  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  Millions  of  acres  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation  are  l)elow  the  level  of  the  headwaters  of  Columbia 
River,  but  in  onier  to  convey  these  waters  to  the  dry  lands  it  is  iiecea- 
■-iiry  to  traverse  mile  after  mile  of  steep  side  slopes.  The  cost  of  the 
l)r(>ject  runs  up  into  the  millions  of  dollai-s;  .so  that  while  the  (Jovern- 
inent  may  execute  it  in  the  future,  the  project  of  i"eclainiing  the  great 
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arid  lands  of  the  State  of  Washington  is  one  which  is  almost   impo- 
sible  for  the  present  time. 

In  the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyoniin<f 
are  numerous  small  projects.  Many  streams  flow  outwardly  from  the 
hills  through  nanttw  canyons.  By  closing  these  gaps  it  is  possible  to 
hold  water  in  various  places  around  the  Black  Hills.  Beyond  are  vast 
stretches  of  rolling  country  susceptible  of  reclamation.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  region  is  one  of  the  lai^est  and  best  bodies  of  publit- 
lands  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  take  water.  Here  on  Bell«  Fourch^ 
River  are  many  thousand  acres  of  public  land  which  may  be  irrigated. 

In  New  Mexico  the  problems  of  reclamation  arc  quite  difficult,  owing 
to  the  character  of  water  supply  and  the  lai^  extent  of  the  old 
Spanish  land  grants,  taking  in  much  of  the  best  land  of  the  Territorv. 
The  princiiml  stream  is  the  Rio  Grande,  a  perennial  river  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Territory ,  but  in  the  southern  part  a  dry,  sandy  channel 
throughout  much  of  the  year.  Its  waters  must  he  stored,  and  to  do 
this  problems  of  silt  must  be  successfully  solved.  In  the  ea.stem  part 
of  the  Territory  is  Pecos  River,  a  stream  flowing  through  a  va.st  extent 
of  country  underlaid  in  part  by  soluble  gypsum,  and  here  tlie  con- 
struction of  storage  reservoirs  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  waters  per- 
colating through  the  gj'psuni  and  finding  channels  of  escape  through 
underground  passages. 

In  Utah  the  central  State  of  the  arid  region  where  irrigation  devel- 
opment has  proceeded  very  rapidly,  the  problems  are  extensive  and 
far-roaching.  The  well-distributed  streams  coming  from  the  moun- 
tains have  enabled  the  Mormon  farmers  to  build  upextensive  commu- 
nities, but  the  small  irrigating  systems  are  not  always  econouiit-al  of 
water,  and  there  remains  to  put  in  practice  a  large,  comprehensive 
system  which,  through  l>etter  water  conservation  and  distribution,  will 
enable  an  extension  of  the  irrigable  area.  Utah  Lake  seems  to  offer  ihe 
greatest  opportunity,  for  here,  in  this  broad,  shallow  depression,  four 
or  five  times  as  much  water  is  lost  by  evaporation  as  is  utilizwl  in  culti- 
vating the  soil.  By  reducing  the  area  of  this  lake  the  extent  of  culti- 
vated lands  niiiy  be  accordingly  increased.  Bear  Lake,  also  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  State,  afl'onls  similar  opportunities^  for 
conserving  water. 

In  the  far  northern  part  of  the  arid  region,  in  Montana,  in  tbe  broad 
valley  of  Milk  River,  are  opportunities  of  storing  the  short,  intermit- 
tent floods  of  that  -stream.  It  is  proposed  toreenforce  the-se.  if  practi- 
cable, by  water  held  in  the  glacial  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains  and  put  to  use  the  streams  which  now  flow  northerly  into 
Canada. 

In  Oregon,  the  Umatilla  River,  which  flows  into  Columbia  River. 
may  l»e  utilized  by  the  c  'a  iai^e  canal,  catching  ifcs  flood- 
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and  taking  them  out  into  suitable  bat^ins  where  they  can  be  held  until 
they  are  needed  on  the  broad  extent  of  arid  land  south  of  Colorado 
River.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  on  the  Malheur  River,  are 
other  localities  where  the  floods  nmy  be  stored  and  where  thousands  of 
acres  of  arid  land  can  be  converted  into  small  farms  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  family  in  comfort. 

The  theory  of  reclamation  is  to  conserve  the  flood  wati>rs  that  other- 
wise go  to  waste  and  hold  them  until  such  time  aa  they  arc  needed. 
There  remains  in  the  various  States  a  vast  extent  of  arid  lands  to 
which  the  flood  waters  can  be  carried  and  which,  when  watered,  i.s 
capable  of  producing  large  crops  and  furnishing  homes  for  prosperous 
farmers. 
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ROBERT  HENRY  THURSTON. 


By  Prof.  W.  F.  DiR. 


The  isplendid  legacy  of  material  civilization  which  the  nineteenth 
ceiitun-  has  bequeathed  to  the  twentieth  ia  due  in  principal  measure  to 
the  achievements  of  the  engineer  and  the  scientist,  and  among  those 
who^e  name^  and  influence  arc  written  large  on  the  practice  and  the 
achievements  of  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  the  name  of  Prof. 
RolHTt  Henry  Thurston  will  hold  an  assured  and  abiding  place.  Suc- 
cess us  a  scientist  or  engineer  is  a  complex  result  of  many  factors, 
natural  capacity,  industry,  devotion  to  high  ideals,  persistence,  faith, 
with  some  measure  of  opportunity.  The.se  and  others  might  be  speci- 
fied, and  all  of  them  in  high  degree  were  joined  in  the  character  and 
personality  of  Professor  Thurston. 

Robert  Henry  Thurston  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  October  25. 
18S9;  son  of  Roliert  L.  Thurston,  one  of  the  pioneer  steam  engineers 
of  the  country.  He  spent  much  time  in  his  father'.'*  engine  works, 
Thurston,  Green  &  Co.  and  Thurston,  Gardner  &  Co.,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  engineering  practice  of  the  day.  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  design  and  construction  of  steam  boilers  and  engines,  and 
in  general  power-plant  practice. 

At  the  age  of  16  he  entered  Brown  University,  where  he  graduated 
ill  lS5y  with  the  degrees  of  Ph.  B.  and  C  E.,  and  later  i-eceived  from 
the  same  institution  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  LL.  IX,  and  from 
Stevens  Institute  the  degree  of  doctor  of  engineering. 

He  first  entered  business  with  his  father's  lirm  at  Providence  and 
was  later  their  representative  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  located 
it  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  18H1.  At  this  time,  when  the  qucs- 
;ion  of  duty  to  country  was  pressing  in  upon  the  hearts  and  thoughts 
►f  all  serious  men,  he  decided  early  in  the  summer  to-  ofl'er  himself 
or  service  in  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy,  believing  that  in  this 
iranch  of  the  national  service  he  would  find  the  best  scope  for  his 
aturul  genius  and  personal  tastes,  and  would  furthermore  thus  be 
ble  to  render  service  in  which  his  previous  experience  might  be  of 
3ine  ready  \-ahie.  In  reply  to  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
e    was   ordered  to  report  for  examination  to  the   uaval  examining 
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Imiii-d,  then  in  session  at  Philadelphia.  This  he  did  on  July  9,  ISijl, 
and  WAS  in  due  courne  examined  on  July  "ih  and  /ound  well  qualified 
for  the  naval  nervice.  His  first  <'ominission  ax  third  assistant  eng-ineer, 
U.  S.  Navy,  was  made  out  under  date  of  July  30,  IStil,  but  it.  was  not 
until  about  a  month  later,  or  on  August  '25.  that  he  was  called  into 
active  service  and  oi-dered  to  the  I'.  S.  S.  ['ntu/if/a,  fitting  out  at  tb<' 
Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  for  service  on  the  southern  blo<.-kade.  Tht>  .ship 
was  put  into  commission  Septeml)cr  30  and  sailed  October  IS  for  Port 
Koyal,  S.  C,  where  she  was  attached  to  the  squadron  under  Rear- 
Admii-al  Dupont.  After  active  service  in  these  waters  for  about  a 
year  the  Vmtdilla  was  onlcred  North  to  New  York  for  repaii-s,  return- 
ing again  to  her  !<tation  in  October,  1862.  During  the  following 
winter  the  I^lnoxs  Jioyiil,  a  vahiable  merchant  steamer,  was  taken  a< 
a  prize,  and  due  to  the  skill  and  valuable  help  rendered  in  connection 
with  securing  this  prize,  Assistant  Engineer  Thurston  was  ordered 
home  in  her.  in  charge  of  the  engineer's  department.  The  prize  was 
taken  North  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  turning  over  his  department 
at  the  navy  yard.  Assistant  Engineer  Thurston  waa  detached  and 
ordered  on  February  11,  1863,  to  examination  for  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  second  as-iistant  engineer.  This  examination  was  passed  suc- 
cessfully, and  he  was  then  placed  on  waiting  orders,  where  he  remained 
till  the  following  June,  when  be  was  ordered  to  the  Cfiippetist  at  Port 
Royal,  S.  C,  in  charge  of  the  engineer's  department.  He  remained 
on  duty  in  this  capacity  for  about  a  year,  when  the  ship  returned 
North  to  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  detached  and  placed  on  waiting 
oi'ders.  On  July  11,  18G4,  he  was  ordered  to  the  Mamiiee,  which  wit- 
fitting  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy-Yard,  but  a  few  weeks  later  was  detached 
and  ordered  to  the  Ptmtoox'ic  for  more  immediate  service,  this  veissel 
having  been  assigned  to  duty  as  consort  to  a  Pacific  mail  steamer  en 
route  to  Aspinwall  and  return.  On  October,  18, 1864,  he  was  detached 
from  the  PimiiMmm  and  ordered  to  the  Dictator,  then  fitting  out  and 
making  pi-eliminary  trials  in  New  York  Harbor.  This  ship,  contain- 
ing machinery  of  Ericsson's  design,  had  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  meeting  on  trial  the  conditions  specified  in  the  contract,  and  it  wa.- 
fearcd  that  without  extended  change  in  the  design  and  iustallation  of 
the  machinery  she  would  lie  unable  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  contract 
requirements.  Assistant  Engineer  Thurston  threw  himself  into  thi- 
problem  with  his  accustomed  insight  and  zeal,  and  with  minor  change< 
and  under  his  charge,  the  requirements  were  fulfilled  to  a  point  which 
formed  the  basis  of  a  settlement  sati.sfactory  to  the  Government  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  designer  on  the  other. 

On  June  6,  IlS)>5,  he  was  ordered  to  examination  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  first  assistant  engineer,  and  received  his  commission  a^ 
sueli  the  following  month.  Shortly  after,  the  war  being  over,  he  was 
detached  from  the  Dictator  and  placed  on  waiting  orders,  and  in  the 
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following  December  waa  ordered  to  the  Naval  Academy  as  ast^istaut 
professor  in  the  department  of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy. 
He  remained  on  this  duty  for  the  next  five  years,  actively  occupied  in 
his  duties  at  the  Academy  and  in  developing  bis  invention  of  a  type  of 
raufrn^iuni  lamp  intended  for  use  in  a  propcsed  system  of  military 
and  na\'al  siGfnals. 

In  1870  he  was  invited  by  President  Morton,  of  Steventj  Institute,  to 
take  part,  as  professor  of  mechanical  engineering,  in  the  organization 
of  that  newly  founded  educational  enterprise.  It  was  here  that  Pro- 
fewer  Thurston,  on  broad  and  practically  independent  lines,  first 
entered  on  his  career  as  an  engineering  educator,  and  in  which  he 
won  so  large  and  enduring  a  place  in  the  modern  development  of  tech- 
nical education.  There  were  then  existing  no  technical  schools  to 
^rve  as  guides  or  precedents,  especialty  in  higher  engineering  work, 
and  these  early  developments  were  largely  pioneer  in  cliaracter.  In 
ail  of  the  early  work  of  organization  and  development  Professor 
Thurston  took  a  leading  part  as  head  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
engineering.  He  early  organized  a  laboratory  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, the  first  of  its  type  in  the  country,  and  thus  sounded  a  new 
keynote  in  higher  technical  education.  Now  every  technical  school 
of  approved  standing  has  its  engineering  laboratory,  and  work  of  this 
character  is  yearly  assuming  an  increasing  importance  in  all  lines  of 
technical  education.  His  early  plans  for  such  a  laboratory  were  firat 
published  in  1871  and  later  amplified  in  1875.  In  Europe  work  of 
this  character  had  been  inaugurated  in  a  few  institutions  in  1870  and 
1871,  or  only  slightly  earlier  than  the  initial  organization  by  Pro- 
fessor Thurston.  He  has  said  that  the  need  of  such  a  laboratory  and 
of  opportunities  for  such  instruction  had  been  strongly  impressed  on 
his  mind  when  a  boy  in  his  father's  workship,  and  during  his  entire 
career  as  an  educator  he  gave  nuich  prominence  to  such  work  and  much 
time  and  effort  to  the  constant  improvement  and  extension  of  the 
equipments  of  the  laboratories  over  which  he  exercised  supervision. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  Stevens  Institute,  Professor  Thurston 
found  time  during  these  years  to  ser\"e  on  several  important  commis- 
sions and  juries.  He  was  a  member  of  a  United  Stat«s  commission 
on  boiler  tests;  was  member  of  an  international  jury  and  United 
States  Commissioner  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1873,  and  edited  the 
report  of  the  commission  on  that  exhibition,  comprising  four  large 
volumes,  and  writing  one  of  them,  on  manufactures,  as  his  own  con- 
tribution. He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  and  in  the  proceedings  of  that  society  reported  fre- 
(juently  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  strength  of  materials. 
In  1875  he  was  appointed  member  of  the  United  States  boai-d  for  the 
testing  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals,  and  took  for  many  years  a 
leading  part  in  the  work  of  that  board. 
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The  tremeadous  drain  of  enei>;y  required  for  the  work  sccomplished 
between  ISTl  und  1876  wns  more  than  bis  pbydii-al  strength  could 
safely  be  called  on  to  furnish,  and  for  the  next  three  or  four  year::  he 
was  in  poor  health,  and  on  duty  only  a  part  of  the  time.  In  18S0, 
however,  his  health  was  again  restored,  and  from  that  time  for  the  next 
twenty-three  years  he  enjoyed,  in  the  main,  ezcellent  health,  and  lost 
no  time  due  to  serious  illness. 

In  18H5  he  was  invited  by  the  trustees  of  Cornell  University  to 
undertake  the  work  of  organizing  and  developing  a  college  of  mecban- 
ival  engineering  on  the  foundation  provided  by  Sibley  College,  which 
had  been  founded  at  about  the  same  time  as  Stevens,  but  had  devel- 
oped on  less  distinctively  engineering  lines.  Professor  Thurston 
brought  to  this  work  alt  his  native  enthusiasm  and  force  of  character, 
with  the  experience  he  had  acquired  during  the  preceding  fifteen 
years  in  similar  work  at  Stevens  Institute.  The  results  of  the  organi- 
zation which  he  brought  about,  and  of  the  new  life  which  was  thu:; 
instilled  into  the  work  of  the  college,  were  speedily  seen  in  a  gen- 
eral elevation  of  the  quality  of  instruction  and  of  the  student 
body  at  large,  and  in  a  rapidly  increasing  number  in  attendance.  On 
taking  charge,  in  1885,  the  total  attendance  in  all  classes  was  alN>ut  (W. 
with  a  total  teaching  force  of  7,  while  at  his  death,  in  1903,  thef« 
figures  were,  re.Hpectively,  960and  43.  Professor  Thurston  saw  clearly 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  engineering  school  at  Cornell  University 
and  lal»ored  unceasingly  for  ifc*  development  and  perfection  along  the^e 
tines.  In  his  ideal  he  included  a  system  of  schools  of  engineering  and 
of  the  mechanic  arts,  offering  in  the  fundamental  departments  expert 
instruction  in  tliefoimdationsof  all  principal  departments  of  industry, 
and  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  successful  work  in  all  lines  of 
industrial  activitj';  joined  with  these  a  system  of  schools  of  the  indiu- 
tries  in  which  the  use  of  the  essential  apparatus  and  equipment  of  the»« 
industries  should  be  exhibited  by  expert  teachers  and  discussed  with 
Reference  to  their  fundamental  principles  and  their  relation  to  broader 
and  more  fundamental  principles;  again,  a  system  of  schools  of  the 
constructive  professions  of  engineering,  and  then,  correlated  with  all, 
a  department  of  experimental  research,  in  which  the  many  problems 
which  arise  in  these  various  lines  of  engineering  and  industrial  activity 
might  receive  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  expert  investigators,  and 
wherein  the  student  might  gain  that  vital  contact  with  the  actual 
materials  of  engineering  construction,  and  with  the  various  mechan- 
isms which  he  is  to  construct  or  employ,  which  alone  can  give  him 
the  actual  knowledge  that  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  professional 
work  will  demand. 

Naturally,  not  all  of  this  ideal  has  been  attained.  Lack  of  funds  has 
prevented  more  than  the  blocking  out  of  a  part  of  the  work,  and  that 
on  broad  lines,  and  in  developing  some  few  of  the  special  lines  which 
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seemed  most  timely.  Sibley  College  as  now  organized,  and  as  thus 
expressing  the  purposow  of  Professor  Thurston  so  far  as  he  ivas  able 
to  realize  them,  comprises  a  general  line  of  umlergnuluate  work  cov- 
ering the  foundations  and  the  broad  middle  ground  of  mechani- 
cal engineering  work,  together  with  three  departments  in  which  ia 
given  the  essential  characteristic  instruction  related  to  three  special 
fields  of  engineering  practice — namely,  electrical  engineering,  marine 
engineering  and  naval  architecture,  and  railway  mechanical  engineer- 
ing. Many  other  special  branches  had  long  been  in  the  programme, 
but  the  necessary  limitations  of  sj>ace  and  funds  have  so  far  pre- 
vented the  extension  of  the  development  beyond  the  extent  specified. 
Throughout  the  eighteen  years  of  his  work  in  Cornell  his  own 
teaching  was  in  the  subject  of  thermodynamics  and  steam  engineering 
and  in  the  economics  of  power  generation  and  of  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. In  the  first  subject  a  required  course  was  given  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  jear,  while  in  the  latter  two  elective  courses  were  given 
during  the  remaining  one-thiiHl. 

His  policy  regarding  organization  was  distinctively  generous  in 
relation  to  the  various  heads  of  department.  He  believed  in  giving 
to  e;ich  head  of  department  a  lai^e  measure  of  independent  initiative 
and  ill  holding  him  responsible  for  results.  Rarely  did  his  supen'ision 
extend  to  any  control  over  details  of  internal  department  administra- 
tion, and  thus  each  head  was  left  to  work  out  his  own  problems 
in  accordance  with  his  special  environment  and  to  administer  his 
department  in  detail  as  he  might  judge  best. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work  in  the  university,  Professor  Thurs- 
ton found  time  while  at  Cornell  to  serve  on  several  important  boards, 
among  them  the  New  York  State  commissions  on  voting  machines  and 
on  the  .r«lection  of  a  firearm  for  the  National  Gufti-d.  and  the  United 
States  conmiissions  on  postal -pneumatic  service  and  on  safe  and  vault 
construction. 

Ho  also  made  during  these  years  his  most  important  contributions 
to  the  litemture  of  engineering,  and  in  particular  wrote  bis  exhaustive 
works  on  the  steam  engine  and  steam  boiler. 

In  atldition  to  his  l>ooks.  Professor  Thurston  prepared  and  published 
a  vast  number  of  papers  on  a  wide  range  of  engineering  subjects.  His 
jjiipei-s  on  the  materials  of  engineering  and  on  thermodynamics  and 
stcnm  engineering  are  especially  numerous  and  important,  and  much 
of  his  best  thought  and  effort  has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  these 
monographs  and  shorter  publi^'ations. 

A  list  of  his  larger  works,  written  both  at  Stevens  Institute  and  at 
Cornell,  shows  that  hisactivities  maybe  grouped  under  three  different 
heads.  The  first  one  of  these  is  made  up  of  works  on  the  materials  of 
enj^ineering,  the  second  of  works  on  the  steam  engine  and  the  steam 
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boiler,  and  in  the  tliirdwefind  publications  more  purely  philosophical, 
histurical,  and  biographical." 

In  the  field  of  invention  Profes^^r  Thurston  has  made  sevei'al  cod- 
tributions  to  engineering  art,  the  more  iniportant  being  lamps  burn- 
ing niagne.sium,  navy  signal  apparatus,  autographic  testing  machines 
for  iron,  iiteel,  and  other  metals,  testing  machines  for  lubricants,  and 
improvements  in  steam  engines  and  in  s(rientific  engineering  apparatus. 
He  also  did  much  work  in  scientilic  research  and  in  the  investigation 
of  important  engineering  problems,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: 

The  determination  of  the  useful  qualities  of  the  alloys  of  copper  and 
tin,  copper  and  zinc,  and  copper,  tin,  and  zinc. 

Studies  of  boiler  explosions. 

Kesearches  regarding  the  laws  of  friction  and  lubncation. 

Laws  of  variation  of  engine  wastes  and  stutlies  in  the  economy  of 
the  steam  engine. 

Professor  Thurston  was  a  member  of  the  leading  engineering  and 
scientilic  societies  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  suc- 
ceeded himself  for  the  following  term  as  well.  He  was  three  time^ 
vice-president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  vice-presidentof  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  OfBcier  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  de  France. 

Professor  Thurston  pos.sessed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  capacity 
for  rapid  and  intensive  work.     This  was  due  in  no  small  measure  to 

"  The  fullowing  in  a  list  of  the  laiver  uorks,  grouped  as  incli(»t«d  above: 
Tlie  Materials  of  Engineering,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Fart  ]. — Nonmetallir  Materials  of  EnKiaeeriag  and  Metallorgy, 

Part  II.— Iron  and  Steel. 

Part  HI.— Alloys  and  Tlieir  Cotistituents. 
The  Materials  of  Construction,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Treatise  on  Friction  and  Lwi  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mill  Work,  J.  Wiley  A  Sons. 
Slatio[iary  Steam  Engines,  J.  Wil^  &  Sons. 


Development  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Stenm  Engine,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Engine,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
Part  I.— History,  Structure,  and  Theory. 
Part  II.— Design,  Construclion,  and  Operation. 
A  Manual  of  the  Steam  Boiler,  Design,  Construction,  and  Operation,  J,  Wilev  A 
Sonn. 

A  Handbook  of  Engine  and  Boiler  Trials,  and  the  Use  of  the  Indicator  bdiI  tho 
Prony  Brake,  J.  Wiley  &  Sims. 

Steam  Boiler  Explosions  in  Theory  and  in  Practice,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 

History  of  the  Steam  Engine,  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Heat  as  a  Form  of  Energy,  Houghton,  MifHin  &  C^o. 

Iteflectums  on  (he  .Motive  Power  of  Heat,  J .  Wiley  &  Sons. 

Life  of  llolwrt  Fulton,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

The  .\nimal  as  a  .Machine  and  Prime  Mover,  J.  Wiley  &  Sons. 
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his  powers  of  concentration  and  to  an  excellent  memory  tilled  as  a 
storehouse,  either  with  facts  or  with  the  loi'ation  of  facts  and  where 
successful  search  for  them  might  be  made.  These  powers  joined  to  a 
sympathetic  nature  led  him  to  cover  an  unusually  bioad  tield  of  activ- 
ity with  his  professional  writings,  and  to  show  an  aygregute  result  of 
astonishing  magnitude.  It  is  not  in  his  books  and  papers,  however, 
that  bis  chief  monument  is  to  be  found,  but  rather  in  his  direct  educa- 
tional work,  and  particularly  in  the  organization  and  development  of 
Sibley  College,  and  in  the  men  who  have  gone  forth  into  the  various 
fields  of  active  engineering  practice  so  largely  indebted  to  him  either 
for  direct  personal  instruction  or  inspiration,  or  for  tlie  opportunities 
which  came  as  the  result  of  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
college  under  his  direction. 

Personally  Professor  Thurston  was  sympathetic,  warm  heartetl,  au<l 
optimistic,  and  an  inspiring  friend  and  leader.  He  was  never  dis- 
coumged  by  an  appearance  of  failure  and  believed  steadfastly  that  the 
great  purposes  which  he  was  directing  and  which  he  was  endeavoring 
to  shape  to  his  ideals  would  all  one  day  work  out  to  the  best  and 
highest  uses  of  mankind.  As  a  rule  he  was  mpid  in  his  judgments  on 
mattei-s  of  a  scientific  or  engineering  character,  but  when  the  human 
element  was  involved,  and  on  matters  of  broad  policy,  he  was  more 
slow  in  forming  a  final  judgment,  but,  onc<?  formed,  was  tireless  in 
carrying  it  forward  to  realization. 

Professor  Thurston  died  suddenly  on  the  evening  of  October  25, 
IttOS,  on  his  C4th  birthday,  in  the  midst  of  his  great  work  in  Sibley 
College,  in  the  full  possession  of  his  normal  strength  and  mental 
activities,  and  with  apparently  many  years  yet  of  fruitful  labor  before 
him. 

While  it  may  be  too  soon  to  estimate  with  exactness  his  place  in  the 
galaxy  of  the  great  minds  which  the  nineteenth  century  produced,  yet 
among  those  whose  work  adorned  the  latter  part  of  this  century  the 
name  of  Uol)ert  Henry  Thurston  will  have  an  assured  and  abiding  place. 
As  an  engineer,  a  scientist,  an  educator,  a  writer,  an  investigator,  an 
exjwrt  iind  counsellor,  as  a  public  servant  in  many  capacities,  and 
lis  It  man  and  good  citizen;  all  of  these  fields  of  activity  have  been 
enriched  with  his  laboi-s  and  with  his  unswerving  spirit  of  devotion  to 
scientific  truth.  He  has  left  to  the  new  generation  a  rich  legacy  in 
work  actually  accomplished  and  the  example  of  a  scientific  man  and 
engineer  faithful  and  true  to  the  highest  principles  and  standards  of 
life. 
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By  Emil  Reich. 


On  November  1  (Sunday),  at  8.45  in  the  morning,  Mommsen  died, 
and  in  him  the  world  of  erudition  baa  lost  one  of  its  very  greatest  rep- 
resentatives. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  what  Joseph  Scaliger 
was  to  the  world  of  s<-holai-s  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Mommsen  was  to  all  the  students 
of  Roman  antiquity  in  our  own  time.  The  name  "Roman  antiquity" 
muist  be  taken  in  its  widest  sense.  Mommsen  made  personal  and  inde- 
pendent researches  into  every  aspect  of  Roman  civil ization,JiLjtoo'' 
Iniv,  and  private  life.  In  a  series  of  worlis,  which  already  in  1S87] 
cu[rnTe<I1)'49  niihihers.  representing  6,824  folio  pages,  1,402  quartoi 
and  19,319  octavo  pages,  the  great  scholar  investigated  all  the  pi-obl 
lems  of  Roman  political  history,  chronology,  numismatics,  law,  reli-i 
gion,  etc.  In  fact,  of  bim  it  may  have  been  said  whatwith  less  justice 
was  said  of  Justus  Lipsius:  "  Felicem  hominem,  qui  per  ea  quae  rep- 
\)or]t  qua:  disposuit  qiue  scivit,  et  vixit  antequam  nasceretur,  et  ita 
natus  est  ut  nunquam  sit  moriturus.*' 

Wommson'sji^fe  waji  as  simple,  and  with  few  exceptioiis^s  unevent- 
ful, ;l^5  that  of  most  scholars.  He  was  born.  November  30,  1817.  at 
Garding.  in  the  Duoby  of  "Holstein.  His  father  was  the  vicar  of  the 
place  and  Jiad  destined  him  for  the  study  of  philology  and  law.  From  " 
1.S44  to  1S47  Mommsen,  aided  by  a  stipend  from  the  Berlin  Academy, 
nindo  !in  extensive  archieologioal  journey  through  France  and  Italy. 
In  1848  he  received  a  call  as  professor  of  law  to  Leipzig.  However, 
on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
tiiiic.  he  was  dismissed  from  his  post.  Two  years  later,  in  ISoO,  he 
became  professor  of  Roman  law  at  Zurich,  and  in  1S54  he  taught 
Roman  law  at  the  University  of  Breslau.  Finally,  in  1858,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  ancient  history  at  Berlin.  Within  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death  he  continued  to  teach  ancient  history  at  the  first 
University  of  Prussia,  and  he  must,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  have 

"Kt-prinlel  bv  iieriniss^ioii  from  -Monthly  Review,   Ix>D<lon,  No.  .^9,  Dec.,   1&03. 
J, p.  74-w. 
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delivei-ed  orer  10,000  lectures  to  the  students  of  Berlin.  In  bis  mar- 
ried life  he  was  eminently  successful,  and  his  very  numerous  children 
(he  had  14,  we  helieve)  caused  him  no  particnlar  trouble.  Recognized 
as  the  bead  of  the  great  historical  school  of  Roman  antiquity  in  Ger- 
imany.  honored  and  venerated,  not  to  say  worshiped  by  .sovereigns, 
1  princes,  scholars,  and  men  of  the  world  alike,  he  passed  the  la,st  thirty 
lyearsof  his  life  in  a  position  of  exceptional  dignity  and  influence. 

Even  in  his  conflict  with  the  Iron  Chancellor  he  conducted  his  trial 
in  person  and  with  success.  The  courts  finally  acquitted  him  of  the 
political  crime  imputed  to  him  by  Bismarck.  He  traveled  exten- 
,  sively,  and  esi>ecially  in  the  la-;t  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  devel- 
,  oi>ed  a  perfect  passion  for  the  hunt  of  manuscripts.  Printed  l»ooks 
'seemed  to  have  lost  their  charm  for  him.  ^yh^t  delighted  him  was  » 
Qiatmscript.  He  was  a  very  frequent  guest  at  the  Bodleian  and  the 
British  Museum,  at  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale,  and  at  the  great  libra- 
ries in  Italy.  Even  manuscript^H  of  the  early  Middle  Ages — that  is.  man- 
uscripts reflecting  only  the  last  dim  i-ays  of  the  sunset  of  antiquity— 
e.\cited  bis  intere.>*t  in  a  very  high  degree;  and  the  number  of  authors 
^at  he  edited  with  the  minutest  care  was  very  considerable.  His  mind 
was  influenced  chiefly  by  the  aims  and  methods  ofjhe  philologist  and 
the  attitude  and  ability  of  the  student  of  law.  Now  that  we  mav 
clearly  overlook  the  whole  career  of  that  extraordinary  man,  it  become^ 
more  and  more  manifest  that,  although  Mommsen  is  known  to  the 
general  reader  only  or  prePminently  as  the  historian  of  Rome.  a,i  the 
author  of  a  famous  history  of  Rome,  yet,  on  impartial  and  closer 
e.xamination  of  the  case,  it  will  bo  found  that  Hommsen  in  reality  had 
neither  the  passion  nor  the  highest  capacity  of  the  historian  proji^!:. 

His  was  the  genius  of  analysis  rather  than  of  synthesis.  He  excelled 
in  monographs  very  much  more  than  in  worbs^juttTng  together  in 
their  final  expression  a  vast  army  of  facts.  This  seems  to  be  in  utter 
1  contrast  to  the  fact  that  Mommsen  has  published  great  treatises  l»oth 
on  Roman  public  or  constitutional  law.  on  Roman  chronology,  and  on 
Roman  criminal  law.  However,  applying  to  Mommsen  the  strictest 
measuixi  of  criticisni,  we  cannot  but  see  that  every  one  of  those  grtat 
treatises  is  rather  a  collection  of  monographs  than  a  work  giving  a 
direct  and  full  insight  into  the  working  principles  of  Roman  in->titu- 
tions.  Monmisrn  classifio.i,  shelves,  labels,  and  numt>ers  both  neatlv 
and  well;  he  enlightens  but  little. 

The  danger  of  a  man  like  Mommsen  is  the  false  impression  under 
which  thousands  of  scholars,  and  through  them  the  general  public, 
have  been  about  the  real  problems  and  the  real  importance  of  Roman 
history.  The  massiveness  of  Mommsen's  information,  the  mere  hulk 
of  th"  "ni^"  he  has  published  to  almost  the  last  day  of  his  life,  the 
tor  nd  strict  formality  pervading  every  line  he  ever  pub- 

lic 'y  engendered  the  idea  that  he  has  not  only  fu[ 
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the  i^steat  amount  of  material,  but  ako.the  pnly  method  and  the  only 
jljiiding  aperfus  in  tlie  stu3y  of  ancient  Ronie^  It  is  time  to  say  that 
wiiile  he  haa  done  the  former  lie  Eaa  not  done  the  latter.     He  has, 
indeed,  through  the  publication  of  the  Corpus  of  Latin  inscription!*, 
and  similar  very  useful  collections  of  material,  very  much  increased 
oiiniieans  of  studying  Roman  history,  more  especially  of  writing  mom 
numerous    books   thereon.      It    is,  however,    e<(ually  true    that   his 
influence,  the  undoubted  authority  that  he  enjoyed  both  in  and  out  of 
the  Fatherland,  has  in  a  measure  sterilized  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Kome.     Thus  in  the  last  twenty  odd  years  exceedingly  few  independ- 
ent and  elaborate  works  on  the  ensemble  of   Roman   history  have 
appeared  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent.     The  scholars  of  the 
woriji  seem  to  be  under  the   ban   of   Mommsen,     To  abandon   his 
methjid,  to  doubt  the  essential  correctness  of  his  Roman  constitutiQJial    i 
\»yi  [Riieinixcken  Staatfrech^  seemed,  and  still  seeniSjjto. lie  not  only    * 
Impossible  but  iiidcQent.     In  England,  if  we  except  a  few  short  works, 
more  particularly  the  brilliant  and  suggestive  study  on  Roman  history 
by  Mr.  T.  M,  Taylor,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  the  great  empire- nation,  which  in  so  many  ways  is  so  essentially 
similar  to  the  Britons.     In  fact,  it  is  part  of  the  irony  of  things  that 
the  English  have  so  far  devoted  great  attention  and  great  industry  to 
Cireek  history   rather  than  to  Roman,  although  they  are,  from  the 
nature  of  their  own  history  and  modern  constitution,  less  apt  to  seize 
and  clear  up  the  factors  and  powers  that  made  Greece;  while  they  are 
eminently  adapted  for  clearing  up  some  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  history  of  Rome.    Using  expressions  somewhat  untechnical,  yet 
precise,  wc  may  say  that  Greek  history  ought  to  be  written  by  the 
French,  and  Roman  by  the  British.     In  modern  Great  Britain  alone   , 
can  we  still  see  institutions,  the  essential  identity  of  which  with  those 
of  the  institutions  of  Rome  ought  to  suggest  to  Britons  in  the  first 
place,  or  to  such  as  areintimatelyacquainted  with  Great  Britain,  some 
of  that  insight  into  the  real  nature  of  ancient  Rome  without  which  all 
study  of  history  is  blind. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  a  German  scholar  living  in  Germany  to 
iind  any  of  those  modern  analogies  to  events  and  institutions  in  Rome 
without  which  wc  moderns  are  absolutely  excluded  from  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  Roman  history.     Mommsen's  Roman  History  has  accordingly  - 1 
very   nmch  more  charm  than  real  insight.     Mommsen  was  a  great 
artist;  his  style,  IJke  that  of  a  few  other  North  German  writers,  is 
both   compact  and  fluent,  clear-cut,  plastic,  and  packed  with  infor- 
inutiun.     It  flows  on  majestically  and  resembles  one  of   the  Roman 
n<luediiL-ts;  perhaps  in  more  senses  than  one.     There  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that,  as  a  mere  piece  of  reading,  Mommsen's  history  is.',;. 
l>v  fur  the  best  book  ever  written  on  Roman  history.     Jdommsen —     * 
who  shared  all  the  passions  and  ideals  of  the  revolutionary  period  in 
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(jpT'ntftnj.-,  and  who  viewed  Romnn  events  in  the  light  of  the  e\'eiit'-i  be 
hnd  lived  to  see  in  (Jermary  in  the^  forties  and  fifties  of  the  la^t 
century — Moinnisen  was  almost  driven  to  write  a  Romanhistory  JKith 
intenselv  intei-eMtinjj and  os^oiitiaTly  un-Homan.     ^(>^^^^^'  Ttnman  w^ifl^J 

within  the  Utlie:?  nf  ihf  It^ptlhli^^r  i»^  the  ti'"^'<  "*  *^"'  Tr.nipirf  Y(f^<^  --/^ 

uttt^y  different  fromjftnjthinp  fhHf.  hftri  rievclopcd  or  grown  up  in 
Gernmny,  that jio  diligence  in  rospm-oh  nor  itnj-  philniophifal  ptTi>r^ 
ji.f  _the_self-suitained  mind  could  enable  a  fierman  to  write  up  ftrpntx 
utterly  different  in  character  and  drift  from  those  of  his  own  countrv 
and  time.  It  is  well  known  how  bitterlj  MnrrT'i""  ^'°°  fallou  fouLof 
Cicero:  how  in  the  passages  relating  to  the gt^.orator  and  stotfigiuftii 
MSnmsen  tried  to  excel  in  that  Schnodderigkeit  or  cad4i§hnesa_wjih 
which  great  men  of  lettei's  who  were  also  statesmen  have  al5vaj;s  been 
ti^eflted  by  the  recluse  scholar.  Lord  Bacon,  Ednnind  t^urke,  Adolpbe 
[Thiers,  and  others  are  naturally  hateful  to  the  politisirenden  Philolo- 
Igen,  AS  Mommsen  himself  called  them.  No  Frenchman  or  Englifshroan 
/could  have  committed  such  an  absurdity.  Boissier  in  France  and 
Professor  Tyrrell  in  Dublin,  the  latter  in  his  magnificent  edition  of 
Cicero's  letters,  the  former  in  his  exquisite  book.  Cic^ron  et  ses  Ami.^. 
have  long  shown  the  inaccuracy  and  falsehood  of  all  that  Drtimann 
and  Mommsen  had  said  almut  Cicero. 

lioth  the  British  and  the  French  scholar  bad  from  the  history  of 
their  own  countries  been  well  acquainted  with  historical  types  not 
unsimilur  to  that  of  Cicero.  The  German  bad  no  such  tv^  ^ 
enlifrhten  him.  And  as  in  this  case,  so  in  cases  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance. Take,'  for  instance,  Mommsen's  historic  judgment  on  the  most 
inijwrtant  institution  of  Rome — on  the  tribunate. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  tribunate  is  at  once  the  strangest  and  tbf 
most  important  institution  of  ancient  Rome.  The  strangest,  borau^ 
no  modern  nittion  has  at  any  time  thought  of  investing  any  magif'- 
trate.  whether  a  pope,  a  king,  a  minister,  or  a  judge,  with  powers  a^ 
extensive,  as  comprehensive,  and  dangerous  as  the  Romans  did  with 
regard  to  their  tribune.-.  The  tribune  was  enabled,  if  unchallengeil 
by  one  of  his  nine  colleagues,  to  stop  any  wheel  of  any  part  of  the 
Roman  State  machinery.  The  .senate  as  well  as  the  assembly,  the  law 
courts  as  well  as  the  religious  institutions  were,  as  it  were,  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irresponsible  tribune.  This,  it  must  W  admitted,  is  po>i- 
tively  incomprehensililc,  and  such  of  us  as  want  to  derive  from  the 
study  of  history  more  than  a  mere  mass  of  names  and  dates,  can  not 
but  api>roach  the  Roman  historj- of  Mommsen  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  to  lind  some  reasonable  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Romans,  that  is,  an  eminently  practical  and  sober  nation,  penuitteil 
their  tribunes  to  wield  a  power  grejiter  and  more  irresponsible  than 
thai  commande '  '>e  mightiest  tH))>e  of  the  middle  Agae, 
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This  is  how  Mommsen  disposes  of  the  problem  of  the  tribunate. 
He  calls  that  institution  a  strange  magistracy  (seltsame  MagiHtratur); 
and  the  introduction  thereof  he  calls  a  foolhai'dy  experiment  (ver 
wegenes  Experiment)  or  a  pis  aller  (Nothbehelf)."    Iji  other  words, 
Jloranisen  disposes  of  the  whole  problem  by  sneering  at  it.     In  apite 
of  the  immensity  of  his  studies  of  Roman  constitutioiml'luw,  he  has, 
never  so  n>uf  h  as  approat^hed  the  only  question  that  is  both  interesting  '. 
and  instructive  for  us  moderns.     If  the  tribunate   be  so  strange,  \ 
abnormal,  inorganic,  us  Mommsen,  Schwegler,  L.  Lange,  and  all  the  J 
other  German  writers  deckre  it  to  have  been,  why  then  was  it  the  / 
only  one  of  the  institutions  that  even  Sulla,  in  spite  of  the  boundless  \ 
power  he  wielded,  did  not  dare  to  abolish!'    AVhy  did  the  tribunate 
not  become  obsolete  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,  ivhen 
the  plebeians  had  obtained  pi-actieally  all  the  riji^hts  that  tbe  tribunes 
had  been  introduced  to  protect?    To  all  this  Mommsen  does  not  vouch- 
safe us  the  slightest  reply.     Jhe  reason  is  that  Mommsen,  absolutely 
unaccpaintcd  with  umgistracics  whose  powers  are  remotely  similar  to 
that  of  au  ancient  Koman  tribuoc,  could  not  possiljly  rise  to  a  real 
giusp  of  that  centi-al  institution  of  ancient  Rome.     In  England  alone, 
of  all  modem  countries,  there  has  been  in  the  last  three  or  four 
hundred  years  a  magistracy  who.'^e  jTOwer  and  character  are  essentially 
Ihat  of  Koman  magistracies.     The  great  difference  between  modern 
constitutions  and  that  of  the  Romans  is  the  simple  fact  that  we  mod- 
erns attach  the  greatest  importance  to  and  invest  with  the  greatest 
|X)wer8  the  members  of  the  national  assembly,  whereas  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  and  invested  with  the  greatest 
IJowers  the  incumbents  of  a  few  high  magistracies.     Or,  to  put  it 
even  more  shortly,  the  whole  Roman  constitution  was  based  on  per- 
sonality.    In  England  alone  we  find  a  similar  principle  at   work, 
not  indeed  in  every  department  of  the  British  constitution,  yet  in 
the  department  of  law.     Law  in  England,  that  is,  common  law,  was 
intrusted  to  a  few  great  judges  who  both  administered  and  made  it. 
When   in  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  and  piobably  before  them,  the 
incumbents  of  those  great  law  offices  abused  their  powers,  it  became 
natural  to  check  and  combat  them  by  the  introduction  of  a  counter 
judge,  likewise  invested  with  unbounded  power.     The  power  of  the 
justices  of  common  law  being  purely  personal  and  practically  irre- 
sponsible, it  became  inevitable  to  check  them  by  the  establishment  of 
the  lord  chancellors  as  judges,  who  likewise  created  the  law  of  equity 
of  their  own  good  will,  and  practically  without  any  respwnsibility. 
Lord  Ellcsmere,  chancellor  under  .James  I,  "plainly  claimed  power 
to  determine  new  cases  on  new  principles,  even  ^^ainst  the  law,  and  to 
legislate  on  individual  rights."    (Kerly,  D.  M.,  "  Historical  Sketch  of 
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the  Equitable  Juriadiction,"  p.  96.)  The  same  relation,  then,  that  we 
fan  follow  and  obscire  between  the  lord  chief  justices  and  the  lord 
chancellors  in  England;  the  same  relation  was  on  a  wider  scale  and 
more  comprehensively  that  of  the  tribune  to  the  other  magistracies 
in  Rome.  Just  an  the  chancellor  was  the  natural  complement  and 
check  to  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  not  an  abnormal  br  inorganic 
institution  in  the  system  of  English  law;  just  as  John  Selden'.s  (per- 
haps good-natured)  sneer  at  the  chancellor's  law  is  based  on  a  total 
misconception  of  the  real  and  inevitable  function  of  that  English 
magistracy,  even  so  Mommsen's  sarcasms  and  sneers  at  the  Roman 
tribunate  only  prove  his  total  mist^nception  of  this  the  most  important 
institution  of  ancient  Rome.  The  tribunate,  far  from  being  "  abnor- 
mal "  or  "inorganic,"  "sti-ange,"  or  a  "pis  aller,"  was  the  mo^l 
natural,  the  most  organic,  the  most  inevitable  of  all  Roman  institu- 
tions. It  stood  in  the  domain  of  Roman  public  law  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  other  magistracies  as  does  in  the  domain  of  Roman  pri\^te 
law  a  res  facti  to  a  res  juris;  or  as  does  in  the  system  of  Roman  pri\-ate 
liiw  the  interdictum  to  the  actio,  or  any  Prietorian  legal  institution  Uj 
an  institution  of  the  jus  civile. 

On  taking  a  broad  view  of  Roman  history  and  assuming,  as  all  of  us 
do,  that  a  study  of  that  famous  nation  ought  to  be  not  only  attractive 
hut  also  instructive,  we  -soon  see  that  there  arc  especially  throe  point- 
in  Roman  history  that  appeal  more  particularly  to  our  interest-^ 
These  points  are,  in  the  tttst  place,  the  marvelous  political  and  military 
success  of  the  Romans,  in  virtue  of  which  they  became  the  conquer- 
ors and  rulers  of  an  empire  such  as  had  never  been  before  and  ha-^ 
never  been  after — an  empire  consisting  of  the  most  civilized  nations  in 
the  world ;  Wcondly,  the  sui-prising  fact  that  the  Romans,  who  held 
trade  and  commence  in  disdain,  should  have  succeeded  in  building  np 
a  system  of  law  which,  especially  in  its  sections  dealing  with  trade  tod 
commerce,  has  proved  to  bo  of  the  same  surpassing  excellence  tfaatv? 
admire  in  Greek  art;  and,  thirdly,  the  Roman  political  constitution, 
vhich  both  from  the  success  of  ancient  Rome  and  from  the  imitstioo 
of  that  constitution  by  the  mightiest  body  politic  of  m«diieval  ami 
modern  times — by  the  Catholic  Churchr-calls  upon  our  closest  atten- 
tion and  awakens  our  deepest  interest. 

If,  now,  we  turn  to  Mommsen  to  obtain  from  him  light  on  the>r 
three  subjects,  we  arc  disappointed  in  every  one  case.  The  problem 
of  Roman  law  he  dismisses  with  another  sneer,  saying,  literally,  (hat 
there  is  nothing  amazing  in  the  fact  that  '*  a  sound  nation  had  a  sound 
law,"  although  be  himself  points  out  that  the  Romans  did  not  exc<'l  in 
criminal  law,  in  spitoof  tlieir  "  BOundne.ss. "  As  to  the  second  prohleni. 
the  military  and  political  success  of  the  Romans,  we  derive  little,  if 
any,  light  from  the  treatment  of  Mommsen.  We  still  stand  befon 
the  Fortuna  Romanorum  as  before  the  Sphiux,  and  wo  do  not  even 
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know  whether  the  decrepitude  of  the  nations  conquered  was  not  greater 
than  the  fortitude  of  the  Bomans.  Weare  still  ignorant  of  tliestrango 
connection  of  facts  which  permitted  every  single  nation  of  antiquity 
to  defeat  the  Romans  in  more  than  one  pitched  battle,  and  yet  in  the 
end  be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Romati  yoke.  We  .still  inquire  won- 
deringiy  into  the  great  problem  why  the  Komans  alone  not  only  trans- 
mitted their  own  idiom  to  the  conquered  nations,  but  also  rapidly 
promoted  what  the  Greeks  or  Byzantines  in  the  East  could  never  do^ 
the  ri^e  of  nco-Roman  langu^es.  • 

When  at  1»st  we  try  to  obtain  some  real  insight  into  that  Roman 
constitution  which  Mommsen  in  his  series  of  volume-^  has  tabulated, 
formulated,  cla-ssiGed,  and  systematized,  we  got  from  him  indeed  a 
number  of  useful  schedules  similar  to  the  official  lifts  or  annuairos 
pulilished  by  modern  governments,  enlivened  by  much  juristic  and 
legul  formulation.     It   is   not  denied   that  the  Roman  officials  and^ 
magistracies  may  rightly  and  legitimately  l>e  formulated  from  juristic 
.standpoints,  such  as  we  apply  in  canonical  law  to  the  officials  of  the 
Oitholic  hierarchy.     The  juristic  person  of  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop  ^ 
is  a  groat,  important,  and  interesting  subject.     However,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  most  retined  legal  system atization  of  the  Catholic  or 
the  ancient  Roman  hierarchy  or  magistracy  does  not  advance  us  at  all 
with  rogiird  to  a  true  insight  into  the  historic  life  and  political  drift  of 
those  officials.     What  is  wanted  is  historic  systematization,  and  not 
juristic.     It  is  like  in  chui-ch  history' — we  must  not  mix  up  dogmatics 
with  church  history.     What  Professor  Mommsen  has  done  to  Rqmaji 
constitutional  history  is  precisely  what  bis  colleague,  Ilarnackj  of  the 
Iloriin  University',  has  done  to  the  history  of  Christian  dogmatics. 
While  Harnack's  work  is  deeply  engaging  and  learned,  it  advances 
onlj'  little  our  insight  into  the  church  history  proper.     Mommsen's 
l>ook  would  have  boon  an  inestimable  manual  for  the  officiiilrf  of  the      ^ 
first  century  of  the  UomaiL  Empire,  hut  it  does  not  help  us  very  much      * 
in  the  <  oiiiprohension  of  the  Roman  constitution  as  a  product  of  living    ■ 
history. 

The  preceding  remarks,  no  doubt,  appear  both  harsh  and  ungrate- 
ful.    However,  a  little  further  consideration  will  show  that  It  is,  we 
take  it,  neees.sary  to  say,  and  to  say  very  frequently,  what  many  a 
.scriou.s  student  outside  (Jermany  has  long  felt  to  be  the  case,     jj'e 
nieau  the  overestimatinn  of  Gorman  Wissenschaft,  of  German  moth-      ' 
oils  of  research,  more  specially  of  German  ways  of  writing  history.      \ 
This  overestimation  is  not  likely  to  be  felt  as  such  Jinless  it  is  shown 
lip,  especially  in  cases  where  Gorman  scholars  have  done  real  and 
yri'at  services  to  the  interests  of  knowledge.     The  greater  the  real 
merit,   the  greater  the  danger  that  the  merit  will   be  exaggerated. 
Tiist  becaus<(  Mommsen  has  done  so  much,  and  has  laicl  alL  studcuta.   ;, 
if  Roman   history  under  an  obligation  hard  to  overratej   we   must      , 
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tr^'  fo4jet  at  a  lust  appreciation  of  his  more  constructive  work,  of  the 
thought  of  his  fiistorical  woijt,  lest  by  conaidcnngjtln  tTi^jjaiDtlJ^ 
■^  unconditional  admimtiun  as  wedo  hiHWorkiisa  collector  of  matoiirf 
^a  fall  into  au  unjustifiablii  attitude  of  uiicritical  admation,  Thf. 
Gernianschicfly  lack  what  many  a  ^"ti'h  and  Fru"^''  f'n^ltir  '^''"'rJT 
grovidcd  for — c2'P£^''<^i*'<'  with  the  realties  of_ljfe_.  If  it  l»e  true  thai 
knowledge  in  the  first  place  must  come  from  our  senties,  although  in 
the  latter  stages  our  sense  impressions  are  worked  up  to  concepts,  it 
is  undeniable  that  of  past  events^such  as  Romiin  history,  we  can  no 
longer  have  any  sense-iniprossions  proper. 

The  only  way  to  replace  those  impossible  sense -impressions  is  lo 
study  modern  and  contemporary  institutions  rather  thiiii  events  tliai 
hjiycji  real  and  essential  analogy  with  lliose^f  anci^piit  Kpme.  Bytlif 
careful  selection  and  study  of  those  analogies  alone  we  may  hope  I" 
derive  suggestions  if  not  solutions  toward  a  right  and  living  un<lff- 
standing  of  Homan  institutions.  The  Germans  being  praclicall,' 
excluded  from  this,  the  only  method  of  supplementing  the  sludyoi 
the  Roman  and  Greek  sources  and  of  arriving  at  a  true  coniprcben- 
sion  of  ancient  history,  we  can  not  possibly  admit  that  their  innumff^ 
able  theses,  monographs,  essays,  handbooks,  etc.,  advance  our  rwl 
knowledge  of  Roman  history  Iwyond  what  any  British  historian  luigbl 
very  well  do  by  selecting  and  studying  carefully  the  undoubted  inai'^ 
gies  in  British  life  and  in  the  British  constitution  with  Roman  life*"' 
the  Roman  constitution.  Surely  we  are  allfratefiil  to  MoamiiieB^ 
his  i-are  idealism,  his  combination  of  the  charms  and  power  of  iw 
artist  wfth  fhc  learning  and  indefatigable  industry  of  the  true  sclw'*'' 
are  models  for  all  the  world,  especially  for  the  younger  gpnera'i'* 
On  the  other  liand,  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  a  voice  of  vi&rK^ 
against  the  overestimation  of  methods  of  historical  study,  of  »'»'■ 
Theodore  Momnwen  Ims  been  the  most  illustrious  representati«.  vfi 
which,  we  hold,  increase  the  number  of  books  of  a  purely  archieoKj 
ical  interest  rather  than  augment  the  amount  of  r^  histon'* 
knowledge. 
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